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St Switbin'0 S)a^ 

By Hknry B. Wheatlby, F.S^ 

^PULAR delusions often appear 
to be endowed with a perpetual 
youth; and this perhaps may be 
accounted for by the fact that they 
are seldom entirely false. Thus, the wide- 
spread faith in the meteorological influence 
of St Swithm is not altogether without a 
certain foundation in truth. An industrious 
sceptic actually took the trouble to examine 
the Greenwich observations for twenty years, 
in order to prove the fallacy of this popular 
superstition, and he found that during that 
period there were six wet St Swithms and 
foiuteen dry ones. Moreover, he found that 
the average of rainy days was greater after 
the dry than after the wet fifteenths of July. 
Such a result might very naturally have been 
^^ expected, for statistics and general assertions 
are not likely to run amicably together; 
nevertheless, die original spirit of the super- 
stition may have been coirect in the main, 
although the letter was wrong in the particu- 
lar instances. The period fixed for die 
duration of the wet should have caused us to 
see that the prophecy was not intended to be 
taken literally, for the number forty has been 
generally used to imply the indefinite ; and 
we must, therefore, allow die same latitude 
as to the exact time as we do in the case of 
quarantine, a word in which the original idea 
of forty is now entirely lost. If we under- 
stand the prophecy to mean that when rain 
sets in in July it is likely to last for two or 
three weeks, we shall find that it is in the 
main correct 

Those persons in all ages whose occupa- 
tions have taken them much in the open air 
have usually been observers of Nature, and 
the result of much of their observation has 
VOL, vr. 



come down to us in the form of proverbs. It 
seems highly probable that these observers, 
wishing to draw attention to a likely time of 
wet, should connect it with some saint's day, 
in order that the people might remember it 
the better. It is rather curious that several 
saints have had the character of patrons of 
rain attributed to them ; but St Swithin has 
beaten the others put of the field, and his 
fame has survived to the present day. The 
Rev. Leonard Blomefield (late Jenyns), a 
veteran meteorologist, has given some atten- 
tion to these weather saints, and written a 
valuable and interesting Paper upon them, 
which is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club, The days of these rainy saints are, 
with one exception, all in June and July, 
and Thomas Forster, the meteorologist, re- 
gards this as a proof that the superstition was 
"founded on the experience of those who 
had observed, that whatever weather set in 
soon after the summer solstice was of long 
continuance." Mr. Blomefield also points 
out that meteorological observations, extend- 
ing over a long period of time, indicate the 
percentage of wet to be very high both in 
July and August. The first in point of 
time of the ominous saints' days is that of 
St. Vitus, which falk on the 15th of June, 
but as he comes so early he is only allowed 
thirty days of wet. In the Sententice 
Rythmiat of Buchlerus the following lines 
occur:— 

Lux sftcrata Vito si sit pluviosa, seaaentes 
Triginta fadent omne madere soluin. 

A few days after this, on the a4th, is St 
John the Baptist's Day, rain on which is 
sure to be followed by forty days of wet, as 
an old Latin proverb informs us. The 2nd 
of July is the Festival of the Visitation of 
the Viigin Mary, the day of Saints Processus 
and Martinianus, and the festival of St. 
Swithin in the Roman Martyrology, and the 
same prophecy about forty days of wet has 
been applied to it. The 4U1 is the day 
of the translation of St. Martin, and rain 
then betokens either twenty or forty days of 
wet weather, the prophets disagreeing a little 
in the matter. In Scotland it used to be 
called St. Martin of Bullion's day, and there 
was a proverb that if the deer rose dry and 
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lay down diy on that day it was a sign of a 
good harvest, in accordance with the old 
couplet — 

Ballion's day gif ye be fair, 

For forty days there'll be nae mair. 

In considering these different dates, we 
ought not to forget that they are not the 
same as when the superstitions first grew up. 
If we take into consideration the change 
made in our calendar in the year 1752, and 
add eleven da3rs, which ^is the dmerence 
between the old and the new style, we shall 
find that St Vitus's Day would fall on the 
2(Sth of June, St John the Baptises on the 
5th of July, the Festival of the Virgin's 
Visitation on the 11th of July, St. Martin of 
Bullion's Day on [the 15th of July, and St. 
Swithin's on the 26th of July. 

Foreigners do not recognize our rainy 
saints, but have different ones of their own. 
In France, Saints Mddard, Gervais, and 
Frotais are looked upon as exerting con- 
siderable influence over the weather. St. 
M^dard's day falls on the 8th of July, and 
some old lines say — 

SHI pleut le jour de Saint Medard, 
II pleut quarante jours plus tard. 

The 19th of the same month is dedicated 
to Saints Gervais and Frotais — 

S'il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint 

Frotais 
II pleut quarante jours apres. 

Saint M^dard's Day is still watched with 
anxiety in the rural districts of France, and 
the old proverb quoted above has been 
amplified mto the following lines :— 

Du jour de St. Mddard, (^u'est in Juln, 

Le laboureur se donne som, 

Car les yleux disent que s'ii pleut, 

Quarante jours durer il pent ; 

£t s'il fait beau tu est certain 

D*avoir abondance en grain. 

Of the rainy saints' day in other countries 
we may mention St Godelifeve in Flanders, 
the Festival of the Seven Sleepers (July 27), 
and two others in Germany, St Galla (Oc- 
tober 5) in Tuscany, and any day within 
the octave of the Feast of St Bartholomew 
the Apostle (August 24), at Rome. This 
last is in contradiction to the English coup- 
let, which says that — 

All the tears that Swithin can ciy 

St. Bartlemy's dusty mantle wipes dry. 



The English notbn as to St Bartholomew 
arises from the fact that his dav faUs exactly 
forty days after St Swithin, so that should the 
latter be wet, the former brings about a 
change of weather. 

Having dismissed the rivals who have in 
vain attempted to drive St Swithin from his 
chief place as a prophetic meteorologist, we 
will now say a few words about the saint 
himself and his day. Most of us are fami- 
lair with the lines^ 

In this month is St. Swithin's day, 
On which if that it rain they say, 
Full forty days after it will, 
Or more or less some rain distil. 

These were amplified by Gay in his Trivia^ 
who added to them a little moral lecture — 

Now if on Swithin's feast the welkin lours. 
And every penthouse streams with hasty showers. 
Twice twenty days shalt clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with incessant rain. 
Let not such vulgar tales debase thy mind ; 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the cloudi and wind. 

Gay here glances at the popular belief, to 
which we shall refer further on, that the 
weather on St Paul's Day (January 35) was 
an omen of what the year would turn out 
The most usual belief as to St Swithin's 
Day is limited to the wet ; but some say that 
if the 15th of July is fine, the forty following 
days will also be fine, and this view is taken 
in the Northern proverb — 

St Swithin's day, ^f ye^do rain. 
For forty dates it will remain ; 
St Swithin's day, an ye be fair, 
For forty daies 'twill rain nae mair. 

Ben Jonson mentions the belief in St 
Swithin's in his play of Every Man out of hU 
Humour ; but it does not appear to have 
been more literally true in the seventeenth 
than in the nineteenth century — 

O, here's St. Swithin's, the fifteenth day ; variable 
weather, for the most part rain ; good ! for the most 
part rain. Why it should rain forty days after, 
now more or less it was a rule held afore I was able 
to hold a plough, and yet here are two days no rain, 
ha ! it makes me muse. — Act i. sc. 1. 

It is time now to ask who St Swithin was, 
and 'why he shotild be connected with wet 
weather ; but the first part of the question 
is easier to answer than the last 

St Swithin, or more properly speaking 



ST. SWITHIN'S DAY. 



St. Swidhun,* architect and statesman, was 
bora in the neighbourhood of Wmchester 
about the year 800. He was a monk of the 
old Abbey of Winchester, then prior of the 
brotherhood, and lastly, finom a«d. 85 a until 
his death in 862, Bishop of the See. Egbert, 
the king, chose him as preceptor to his son 
Ethelwolf, and he obtained a name respected 
for uprightness and humility. His last desire 
is said to have been that he might be buried 
outside his own cathedral, under the eaves, 
where his body would receive the droppings 
from the roof, and his grave be trodden by 
the feet of the passer-by. This is pretty 
well all that is actually known of this cele* 
brftted saint ; but popular regauti has not been 
content with such meagre materials, and fur« 
ther particulars have therefore been invented. 
Report affirmed that about one hundred 
years after his death an attempt was made to 
remove his body to the inside of the church, 
but that this endeavour was frustrated by a 
storm of rain which came on suddenly, and 
continued for forty days. In conseauence. 
the scheme had to be given up, and mstead 
of the saint's bones being moved, a chapel 
was built over his grave, where many miracles 
were performed. This, however, is all false, 
for instead of being a failure, the translation 
was a great success. The truth of the matter 
is as follows: — Bishop Ethelwold, the re- 
builder of the cathedral, looked back upon 
the list of his predecessors in the See, and 
he found Bishop Swidhun to be the most 
Worthv of honour there. Information reached 
him that that worthy had appeared to divers 
persons in a vision, and the facts were then 
taken down in writing, the result of which 
was that Swidhun was proclaimed a saint by 
acclamation. King Edgar was informed of 
the reports, and he gave directions for the 
formal translation of the remains from without 
the north side to within the east end of the 
church. On July 15, 971, afler Swidhun 
had been one hundred and eight years in his 
humble grave, there was a vast gathering at 
Winchester to witness the translation, which 
took place with great Mat, and with the 
most propitious weather. A few years later, 

* This name is fonned of the two words svnf^ strong, 
bold, and hun, the meaning of which b ol»cure, 
although it frequently occurs m names. 



on October 20, 980, Ethelwold's new cathe- 
dral was dedicated to St. Swidhun, and his 
merits formed the theme on that occasion. 
The old cathedral was dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the new fabric was known 
as St. Swidhun*s until Henry VHI. ordered 
the name of the Holy Trinity to be i^ubsti- 
tuted. The earliest example that has been 
found of a calendar in which our saint's day 
appears is one in the libraty at Rouen, of 
about A.D. zooo. 

We owe our better knowledge of St. 
Swidhun to the Rev. John Earle,* one of 
our most learned Saxon scholars, whose 
researches have added another instance to 
the many already existing, of the curious 
way in which a man may be connected in 
the popular mind with a superstition that 
history shows us to be inconsistent with 
the facts of his life. We therefore can 
have little difficulty in agreeing with Mr. 
Earle that the belief in a forty days' rain 
must date back to a period long anterior 
to the age of St. Swidhun. 

Intimately connected with the weeping 
saints we have been considering are those 
that inaugurate a more cheerful and agree- 
able weather. Near the end of most years 
we have a brief resurrection of summer, 
which is called in the United States the 
" Indian Summer," in Northern and Midland 
Germany, " Old Wives' Summer," and more 
rarelv, the "Girls' Summer.'" De Quincey 
speaks of it as ''a resurrection that has no 
root in the past nor steady hold upon the 
future, like the lambent and fitful gleams 
from an expiring lamp, mimicking what is 
called ' the lightning before deatli ' of sick 

J)atients when close upon their end." It has 
our names in England, according to the 
time in the year it commences, which are 
Michaelmas Summer (Sept. 29), St Luke's 
little Summer (Oct. 18), Halloween Summer 
(Oct 31), and St Martin's Summer (Nov. 11). 
The two last are mentioned by Shakespeare. 
Prince Harry says to Falstam: "Farewell, 
thou latter Spring ! Farewell All Hallow'n 
Summer" {First Part of King Henry IV.^ 
act i. sc. 2), and in the First Part of King 
Henry VL (act i. sc. s), Joan la Pucelle 
says : — 

* Gloutester Fragments^ London, 1861, 4to. 
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Assign'd am I to be the English scouiige* 
This night the siege assuredly 1*11 raise : 
Expect St. Martirrs Summer, halcyon days, 
Since I have entered into these wars. 

Here is the place to mention the«one ex- 
ception to the rule that the watery saints are 
all in June and July. The Feast of St Simon 
and St. Jude has obtained the credit of com- 
mencing a rainy period, and in Middleton 
and Decker's old play, The Roaring Girl, or 
Moll Cutpursoy one of the characters ob- 
serves : '' I know it as well as I know 'twill 
rain on Simon and Jude's day." This fes- 
tival falls on the 28tli of October, which 
is about the time of the usual autumn 
rains; and, accordmg as the rainy season 
comes earlier or later, one or other of the 
second summers we have just mentioned is 
likdy to occur. 

January 25, the day dedicated to the Con- 
version of St. Paul, was considered, as we 
have mentioned before, to be ominous of the 
future weatlier of the year. In Heame's 
tSSAovL oi Robert of Avesbury iiKi& is set out 
in the following translation of some Latin 
lines : — 

If St. Paul's day be fair and cleare, 
It doth betide a happy yeare ; 
If it do chance to snow or raine. 
Then shall be deere all kinds of graine : 
But if the wind then be alofte, 
Warres shall vex the realm full ofte ; 
And if the clouds make darke the skie. 
Both neate and fowie this yeare shall dye. 

Somewhat the same belief was current as 
to St Urban's Day (May 25). If this day 
is &]r the Germans count on a good vin- 
tage, but if it is stormy they fear a bad 
one. The image of this saint used to be 
carried to the market-places and crowned 
with flowers, but if these fair-weather saints 
were unpropitious the people vented their 
anger upon them. Schenck, in his Treatise on 
Images^ says that in Germany the people 
used to drag St Paul and St. Urban in 
effigy through the streets down to the rivers 
if their respective feasts happened to occiu: 
in foul weather. Besides^ wet and fine- 
weather saints, they have in France three 
Icy Saints : — 

Saint Mamert, Saint Pancrace 

Et Saint Servais, 
Sans froid ces Saints de Glace 

ne vont jamais. 



The festivals of these saints occur on three 
consecutive days — viz., the nth, 12th and 
13th of May, and Mr. Blomefield remarks — 

that these three days coincide with one of tliose 
short periods of anomalous cold, or wintry relapse, 
which occur in the earlier months, and of which that 
in May is ]>erhaps the one most generally known ; 
thereby again establishing the tru£ of an old adage 
— ^though the phenomenon to which it bears reference 
has only of late years* comparatively spesJcing, 
attracted tlie attention of meteorologists, or been 
clearly ascertained to be a feet. 

The results of the consideration of these 
meteorological landmarks may be summed up 
as follows, in the words of Mr. Blomefield : — 

Taking one year with aitother, there b relatively 
speaking a dry half of the year and a wet half, the 
latter being further divisible into two wet periods 
separated by a dry period. In other words, some por- 
tion of the summer is wet, and some portion of the 
autumn is also wet, the saints'-days above named 
pointing in a general way to the setting in of those 
periods. But between these two wet periods there 
usually occurs an interval of fine settled weather, this 
being also, curiously enough, associated with other 
saints ; if the first wet commence^ as it normally would 
do, about the end of July and continue through 
August — so that it can be fairly laid to the chaige of 
St Swithin — ^then when the dry comes in September, 
St. Bartholomew is considered as bringing about the 
change. If this dry period does v^t set in till later in 
the season we have then no less than four saint or 
festival days brought in to mark the fine settled 
weather, especially if mild as well as fine, and lend- 
ing their names to what is considered as a second 
summer. 

It is therefore a mistaken notion to imagine 
that the association of varieties of weather 
with certain saints had anything originally to 
do with superstition. At the present day it 
is in many instances the proverbs and tradi- 
tions only that keep the saints in memory : 
but it was different m old times,and no better 
mode of impressing upon the masses the 
results of observation could have been hit 
upon. It is also not a little remarkable that 
meteorologists such as Forster and Blome- 
field, who have given careful attention to the 
subject, should find, after consulting a series 
of records, that, in the main, the so-called 
superstition of our ancestors was founded 
upon broad and sound generalizations. 
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ICbe 2)ome0bai? of Colcbeeter/ 

PART II. 

NHABJTANTS— It is somewhat 
strange that the Survey does not 
recoid the total number of bur- 
gesses, or the total number of 
houses, either T.R.E. or T.R.W, We 
may, however, discover from a financial 
entryt that tibe number of houses in the 
Ma civUas was 450 T.ILE.; and by a careful 
analysis of the Survey we can account for 
about the same number as existing in 10864 
This figure (which would imply a population 
of somewhat over 2,000 souls) seems curiously 
smidl when compared with the '' Hundred of 
Norwich" with its 1,300 buigesses T.R.E., 
or even the '' Half-Hundred of Ipswich" with 
its 538 burgesses T.R.E.; or, to take the 
csLse of a sister colonia^ the dvUas of 
Lincoln, with its 970 inhabited houses 
T.R.E., must have had more than double 
the population. Colchester had clearly been 
distanced in the race, and had been relatively 
receding in importance. 

The lengthy list of buigesses which forms 
the bulk of the Survey affords us more in- 
formation than would at first sight appear 
probable. According to Mr. Freeman, — 

A long list is giTen of English buigesses who kept 
their houses, foUowed by a E>t of possessions withm 
the borough which had passed into the hands of 
Norman owners.^ 

But this is not so. The list is, to some ex- 
tent, divided into two, but sevoal Nonnans 
— among them landowners in the county — 
are to be found in the first half, while the 
second half contains at least two names of 



* References to sketch map of Cokhester in 1086 

(Vol. T. p. 246). 

1. King StreeL 

2. Site of Castle. 

5 3. Site of St Helen's Chapel. 

4. Moot-halL 

5. Cellars of an early Norman house. 

6. Ditto, assigned to Eudo Dapifen 

7. St Peter's Church. 

8. Trinity Tower (elerenth century). 
91 The Bishop's Fee. 

la The Schreobe Street (to Maiden), 
t See under " Finance." 
X Apparently between ^o and 45a 
I Arch* Jwnu zzziv. 68b 



English owners who have 'kept their houses.* 
Nor are the estates in the latter part 
"possessions within the borough,** for the 
term burgus^ as I have shown, is only used 
twice in the Survey, and is then strictly ap- 
plied to the space within the walls. If we 
examine the first half, headed, '' Isti sunt 
Btugenses Viega qui reddunt consuetudi- 
nem,** we find the names of 276 burgesses, 
several of them owning many houses and a 
few owning none — the Sf^md total of their 
houses being 355. Their land, which was 
divided into unequal plots, amounted to no 
less than 1,296 acres of arable and 51 
of meadow. Most of the plots were but a 
few acres in extent, often but one or two, 
and suggest a very laige element of ^* peasant 
proprietors,** dwelling probably on their little 
holdings, of which many must have been 
distant firom the walls. There were also 
several properties of firom twenty to thirty 
acres ; and the whole effect produced is that 
of a land-owning community, with scarcely 
any traces of a landless, trading element 
Hence, we may presume, the relative spaise- 
ness of population ; hence also the want of 
development in the community. Among the 
buigesses we find seven priests and nearly 
twenty women, one of the latter, Leofleda, 
being perhaps the wealthiest of the towns- 
folk,! with her three houses, her twenty-five 
acres, and her milL{ The pure English 
element is of course predominant in the 
names, and lingered long among the fields 
and copses after fashion had banished it 
from the font.§ But Hacon and Tovig, 
Osgod and Segnm, were names that told of 
Norse descent And followers of the Con- 
queror as well figured among the king's 
buigesses. Rossd and Dottel occur among 
the names, as do Walter and Got Hugh. 



* * **Mansune ii. domns et iv. acras^ Goda i 
domnm." 

t Compare the " nna mnlier soror Stigandi," who 
was a wealthy bnrgess of Norwich. 

X See •'Mills." 

§ Eadric (Eddrichescroft), Cedric (Cerrichescroft), 
Eadwig (Eduiefield), Ijeofgar (Leve^rismede), 
Eadwine (Edynelonde), iCllwine (Aylwynesmere), 
Godgifii (Goodith-hide, Godehye), Ea^fu (Edithes- 
londe), &c. &c These are mostly taken from deeds 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. " Golden, ^ ' 
which still occurs in land-names thcre^ most be a cor- 
ruption of Goldwine. 
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Ralph Pinel, the Lord of Bromley/ is among 
them also, but has declined, after the manner 
of his comrades, to pay the dues on the houses 
which he holds, as a burgess^ within the 
walls.f Two other Normans, with the singu- 
lar names of Half White {Dimidius JBlancus) 
and William Sin ( WiUidmus Peccaium\ are 
under-tenants of lands in the county.^ 
Tescho (Tedesco?), another foreigner, has 
also withheld his burgagendues. Even St 
Eadmund figures on the buigess roll of Col- 
chester.! A puzzling problem is presented 
by two Englishmen, '' Consilio Godwine" and 
" Comiiio iElf heah." What office did these 
men hold, consilio being evidently an official 

i>refix ? Were thej^, as at St Edmunds, in 
ater days, the nominees of the king's reeve, 
the men who convened the moot of the 
hundred, and carried the horn of office ?|| 
Nor must we omit " Wulfwine the Crier,"4 
the only bearer of that venerable office re- 
corded in the pages of Domesday. It is a 
singular coincidence that " a parcel of land 
called the Tewne Ciafjper^ was still to be 
found at Colchester as late as the sixteenth 

* ii. 97. 

t ** Rmdulphus Pinel iv. domus infra muros et v. 
acru et non reddidit consuetudinem" (ij. 106). 

t "• 39. 77. 78. 
' % " Abbas Sti. Eadmundi ii. domus et xxx. acras" 
(ii. 105). A century later he owned *' duas ecclesias 
in Colecestri'* (J. de Brakelonde}. 

H '' Et nominati sunt e^em norft duo burgenses 
Godefridus et Nicholaus nt essent pnefecti, habit&que 
disputatione de cujus manu comu acciperent, quod 
diatur mot'M^m, tandem illud receperunt de manu 

Srioris" Q. de Brakclonde, 54). Cf- the Pusey horn, 
eymonr horn, Boarstall horn, &c., at cases of 
hom>tenure. It is but fair to Mr. Coote to point out 
that he might here discover a trace of the long-lost 
duHmviri {Rommns of Britain^ 354, 358). 

11 ii. 104, "Uluuin monitor." I follow Dueanee 
in rendering numitor as "crier," though I should 
myself prefer "the wakeman/' on the analogy of 
that primitive officer at Ripon, who originally blew 
"a horn every night at nine of the clock'* (compare 
the vesper-horn ot the Swiss Alps) as a police warn- 
ing to the inhabitants, (For details see Gent's 
Rtpon^ pp. 101-2.) But we should also compare 
*' the Burghmote horn" at Canterbury, by which the 
povemin^ assembly was summoned ''from time 
immemonal" down to 1835 (Hastcd's Ktnt, 180CH xi. 
p,29; Brent's Cawttrkury, 1879, p. 233), unless this 
should be rather identified with tne horn mentioned 
in the no^e above. It should be observed that at 
Ripon the mere "wakeman'' developed into ihe 
mayor, while at Canterbury the convener degenerated 
into the crie * 



century.* Mr. Gomme. may be able to teU 
us whether we may here discover the trace 
of an immemorial custom conspicuous in the 
Aryan system^f 

The precise status of the owners in the 
second half kX. the list is not easy to deter^ 
mine. Among them are the names of sreat 
Norman landowners,t but their possessions, 
like those of the English burgesses^ were 
all charged with quit rent to the Crown, 
though they had mostly endeavoured to 
evade payment § The distinction, therefore, 
if anpr, must be sought in jurisdiction, and 
not m tenure. Both classes were equally 
entitled to share in the common pasture. 

Lexden. — ^The boundaries of the civitas 
of Colchester are plainly to be discovered in 
Domesday. The Colne was its northern 
limit, for beyond it, as we shall see, lay the 
King's Wood, of which the Survey could 
take no cognizance. On the east it extended 
beyond the Colne over the outlying lands of 
Greenstead, closed in to the north by wood 
and waste. Its southern portion, subse* 
quently known as West Donyland, was by far 
the most extensive, and embraced the swell- 
ing uplands between the valleys of the Colne 
and of the " Roman river." On the west, it 
was protected by no natural boundaries, and 
was there consequently most open to aggres* 
sion, even in the days before the legionaries 
of Rome had stormed the ramparts which 
to this day remain. It here adjoined the 
Lordship of Stanway, one of those which 
had passed at the Conquest from the hands 
of Harold II into those of King William. 

* Among the obit-lands confiscated under 
Edward VI. 

t See Mr. Gomme's invaltuble Introduction to the 
Index ofMnnUipai Offices^ p. 35, where a BiUman^s 
cLcre is quoted. There was also at Colchester a 
ffangPiau^s pond^ and a ParsoH*s acre will be found 
below, while a Knasuis aare still remains in the 
grounds of the Hythe Rectory. 

X See " Manorial Houses.'* Earl Enstac^ Sweyn of 
Essex, Ralph Peverel, Geoffrey de Magnaville, Hamo 
(Fitz-hamon), ahd Eudo (of Rye) occur among the 
names. 

§ There was still extant in Morant^s time a list of 
the burgage-lands (from which, as Professor Stubbs 
observes, the Crown rents were due), taken in 1612, 
to assess the aidfurJUU marier* It is now probably 
among the Ashbumham MSS. 

II It had contributed to the endowment of his 
famous House of Waltham, the Abbey's land here 
being known later as the Aulade WaltMa9H (Tallage 
RoU), 6 Ed. II. ^_ 
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The portion of the lordship nearest to Col- 
chester was known as the Berewite of 
Lexden,* and early in the Survey the tale of 
wrong is thus told by the Burgesses : — 

Et burgeiues calaxnpniantur ▼. hidas de Lexsen- 
dena ad consuetndinem et Sootnin civitatis quse 
jacueront ad prsedictam terrain quam tenebat God- 
ricns (iL 104). « 

On this most instructive entry Mr. Free- 
man observes : — 

We 6ce the boxgesses of Colchester already form- 
ing^ a recognized body, holding common lands, and 
tlaimin^ other comnttm lands as having been unjustly 
takaifrom ihem:\ 

We have here an excellent instance of the 
necessity for minute investigation if we would 
interpret aright the facts recorded in the 
Survey. For (i) the land was not " common 
land,''t I^^t ''belonged to the land which 
Godric held;" (2) The burgesses did not 
claim the ownership, but merely the power of 
rating ('* nd consu€tudin€ni^^ &c«).§ 

This claim should be compared with an 
entry in the Survey of Chester.|| 

In each case the grievance was the same. 
The raUahU arm of the dvitas had been 
wrongfully lessened, and the landfafol {ftit 
consuetudo^ or crown quit-rent) on that por- 
tion had been transferred to the owner of 
the land, though the Crown continued to 
exact the same sum from the commttnity» 
among whom the remaining landowners haid 
to maxe up the deficiency. Notice that this 
implies the existence of a fixed commuta- 
tion.f If we now turn-to the opposite side 
of this picture, as presented by tiie descrip- 
tion of Stanway, we detect at once the guut 

* "Adhuc pertiaet i bcrewita quse vocatur Les- 
ieadena de iv» bidia'* (ii. a), 

t Aftk, ymm. zaxiv. 08. 

t See *' ComqMD Land." 

§ This " claim'' of the biirgessei in 1086 is sin- 
gularly analogous to their daim in 18 10, when they 
asserted their right to rate the castle and its bailey, 
whidi had previoosly been deemed an exempt 
district 

II Terra in qdt est tenplum Sancti Petri, qnam 
Robertas de Rodeland damabat ad teinland, sicat 
dirattodnavit comitatns, nunquam pertinait ad 
manerimn extra dvitatem sed ad borgum pertinet ; et 
semper fuU m jprnugjudine rtfw el eomiiit sicut (terra) 
aliwmn buigensiam (L 2ti b!). 

H For the ncaaing of " Scot*' in this case see 
•• Finance." 



of the king's reeves.* The total value o^ 
the Stanway lordship had increased 50 per 
cent, since the days of the Confessor* t 
Further proof of its wrongful extension is 
found in the suspicious entnr under Lexden 
of ^'xvi. socmanni de ii. hidis et xxxvi. 
acris," formerly, we may i>resumei burgesses 
of Colchester. I Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that a mere " berewite " had swollen 
to such proportions.! It is singular to note 
that the invasio would have been contra 
regem^ but that it happened to be the aggres- 
sion of a Royal reeve on the rights of Royal 
burgesses. 

Greenstead. — ^The ];>oint to observe in the 
description of this division is that it stood 
on a different footing from the rest of the 
civitas. It had been held by one man, and 
not by a crowd of burgesses ; it had been 
held free firom that rent to the Crown which 
was paid by the rest of Colchester. || When 
we remember that it also lay outside the 
geographical limits of the ancient Camulo* 
dunum, we are tempted to combine the two 
facts, and to look upon it as a late addition, 
and not an integral part of the original 
English dvitas. Is it too fanciful an assump- 
tion that the latter was co-extensive with its 
British predecessor }% Greenstead had be- 
longed, T. R. E., to Godric,** a " freeman." 

* Sec Mr. Freeman's admirable exposure of their 
doings in his Appendix on The Ktn^s Reeves in 
vol. V. p. 811. 

t Tnnc valuittotum xxiL llbros ; modo Petms inde 
recipit xxxiiL libros ; and iii. libros degersuma (ii. 5.) 
This Petros was Peter de Valonges, then sheriff and 
£ermor of the king's manors. 

X These ** sokemen'* held about as much land as 
the better class of burgesses, and apparently lived on 
their holdings. This change of burgesses mto soke- 
men confirms Professor Stubbs' statement (i. 409)^- 
"The burgage tenure answers to the socage of the 
rural manors/' For a similar transfer of sokemen 
see ii. lOO: — " Addidlt Hamo dapifer ii. sochemannos 
quos invasit super regem." Alsoi. 137. 

§ I attribute to this extension of Lexden the present 
proximity of that parish to the town walls. The 
rights of the burgesses were, however, effectually 
restored, and the later lords of Lexden did suit and 
service at their court. 

i) That this depended on the land and not the 
muner is shown by Godric's possessions south of the 
Colne being all charged with cansuetudo, 

f Greenstead appears, oddlv enough, in the six- 
teenth century as ^'Greenstead /Vi^rvc-'* (Rot Pat., 
1557), a name savouring of the Wealhcyn, 

*• Probably identical with "Godric of Colchester," 
a holder in East Donyland, T. R. £. (u. 30), 
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Dying before the Conquest, his sons had 
divided* it into four parts, which they had 
subsequently forfeited. Two of them the 
Conqueror had retained, one he had granted 
to Earl Eustace, and one to a certain 
Waleran, who had died shortly before the 
Survey, and whose son John now possessed 
itt This division should be carefully com- 
pared with that at Lammarsh, on the borders 
of Suffolk, as illustrating the retention of 
Old English boundaries.^ The shares of 
the four brothers had here been exactly 
equal in value, though one of them com- 
prised the church, and the other the mill 
of the hamlet On their forfeiture, their 
shares were kept intact, except that tiie mill 
was now divided among the four.§ It is 
noteworthy that the church was apparently 
not worth dividing.il Godric had owned 
here four " mansiones terra." This obscure 
term would seem in this case to mean 
" capital messuages."ir May they not have 
been the &rmsteads of the respective shares ? 
If so, that of Earl Eustace would be now 
represented by ** Greenstead HaU," and one 
of the king's would be " Greenstead Park."** 
To the King's shares belonged two houses 
\vithin the burh,tt and three houses in Green- 



* I follow Mr. Freeman's reading. The original 
is dimiscrunU 

t He was a large owner in Suffolk, &c. He ap- 
pears at Henny (ii. loi) as succeeding to an invasio 
of his father Waleran (cf. ii. 84). V^eran was of a 
somewhat " invasive'' disposition, and had seized a 
house in Colchester, which the monks of St Audoen 
claimed in right of their lordship of Mersea (ii. 12), 
It does not appear here. Was he the Waleran Fits- 
Ralph who gave lands at Pantfidd, Essex, 1076 ? 

X See ii. 74. Two brothers had divided it into 
two shares (one twice the size of the other) T. R. E. 
Those shares were kept quite distinct after Ralph 
Peverel received the manor, and were held oy 
separate tenants. 

iThus roakuifi: the shares unequal. See " Mills." 
Probably it had no glebe land. The church re- 
mained till recently a very ancient structure. 

H According to EUis (ii. 242) " In the return for 
Essoc, the two words mansio and manerium were 
considered as synonymous." But these mansiones 
terra are seen to have been only homesteads. 

♦• The Earl's share and those of the King passed 
to Eudo, who granted them to St. John's. One of 
them was made a park by the Abbot The church 
(standing on Eustace's land), passed to Eudo, carry- 
ing the tithes with it He granted them also to St 
John's. 

tt "Quibus pertinent duo domus in dur^^'* 



stead were held from Waleran by Turstin 
Wiscard.* 
The King's Lands. — 

" Dominium regis in colecestra cii acrse terrse de 
quibus sunt x prati in quibus sunt x bordariL £t 
cod acre inter pasturam et fructetam, et hoc totum 
jacet ad firmam regis" (iu 107). 

The first point to notice here is the use of 
the tenn ** demesne." In one sense the whole 
avitas was " in demesne" of the Crown, but 
in its aspect of a Crown manor it had, like 
any other manor,t a portion set apart as the 
peculiar demesne of the Lord^^a kind of 
impcrium in imperh. « The rest of the 
civitas was the Hf-iand^ or geneat^and^ from 
which accrued the gafol^ or tribute which was 
due to the king qttk lord, and fora^d the 
consuetude of the Suryey.§ 

* Afterwards given by Eudo to St John's (Carta 
Eudonis). Proved to have stood in Greenstead bv 
Inq., taken at Colchester 8 Ed. IV. Waleran^ 
quarter was afterwards given to St Botolph's^ it is 
not known by whom. I have discovered the donor 
in a Hastings who married John's heiress (Rot. Pip., 
31 H. I.), 

+ " The manorial possessions of the sovereign did 
not differ from those of his subjects." They were re- 
garded as landed estate. (Hale, Domesday of SL 
PauVs^ xxxiii.) 

t Vulgo terrse dominicales (Spelman). 

8 The identity of the hndgafil m the Old English 
towns with the tributum of tne Roman colonists is a 
cardinal point in Mr. Coote's theory {Romans in Bri' 
iam, pp. 251-259, 366, &c.). His argument is bri^y 
this. The (rihium of the Romans was paid after the 
English Conquest to the English kings, in the earfy 
penod of the Monarchy. It was then " remitted to 
the Roman subjects, in respect of land in the shires'' 
{ierrHoria) but " still levied upon the houses of the same 
Romans in the boroughs*' (p. 257.) This latter por> 
tion he indentifies with the iandgafoi^ ** not a rent, 
but a permanent land tax*' (p. 369) "a payment made 
by the citizens to the king" (p. 366.) From this view 
I must differ wholly. It is essential to distinguish 
i^itjiscalia or public burdens (practically the^eSkfm) 
paid as a tax to the iking qud king, from die 
consuetudo or head-rm/ paid to the king qn& lord, 
just as it would be paid to any private lord of a sub- 
ject town or even of a manor {fxst this same term 
consuetudo b used of manorial rents throughout the 
Survey — ^a liirUier illustration of the dos^ analogy 
between town and country in Old English days). 
This confusion partly proceeds from Mr. Cootefs 
theory of the territoHum^ which I have disproved 
above, and which blinded him to the true territorial 
character of the Old English town. He accordix^ly 
assumed tliat the tand'Srfol was only paid on house 
property, and it is a ntal objection to his theory 
that we here find it paid by hnd also within the 
borders of the territorial civitas. 
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It will be noticed that the area of these 
lands is given in acres and not in hides or 
carucates."^ The reason of this is to be 
found in their not lying together, though the 
bulk of them (as shown on the map) formed 
a compact parcel. 

The expression ''hoc totum jacet ad 
firmam regis/' has been wrongly translated 
" is let out to ferm by the king." It should 
be rendered ''belongs to" (the strict meaning 
ofjaat ad) " the King's Ferm." That is to 
say, the estate must have been rented by the 
collective burgesses^ and the rent formed 
part of the Ferra they paid to the Crown, f 
When King Stephen handed over eighteen 
acres of these lands to the Hospital of St 
Mary Magdalen, an equivalent portion 
(3^. $d.) of the total rent paid by the bur- 
gesses was thenceforth paid by the brethren. 

Ten borders (jr. hordarii) were the only 
labourers on this demesne. " The bordarii of 
the Survey," says Ellis, " appear at various 
times to have received a great variety of 
interpretations." The fact, it should be 
noticed, which is dearest in connection with 
them is that, here at any rate, they formed 
the class into which the vHlani were sinking 
and the servi rising4 Now when we learn 
what these " bordars" really were, we shall 
perceive the significance of this change. 
We find them at Colchester the only 
labourers on the demesne lands. This 
corresponds precisely with the observations 
of Mr. Larking in Kent,§ and Mr. Eyton in 
Dorset.|| They were the lord's ploughmen, 

* They occur in the 11 30 Pipe-Roll as daminica 
carucakt r^is, but this was a conventional formula. 

t Just as their ferm was raised by 4cxr. while they 
rented the King's Wood. 

t So at Stan way, " Tunc xii. viilani, post et modo ix. 
Time X. boidarii post et modo xii." At Lexden, one 
villain had sunk to a boidar, and one serf had risen 
to the same. On St. Peter's land, at Colchester, one 
serf had risen to be a bordar, &c. &c. A very 
striking instance wiU be found at Writtle, in Essex 
(ii. 5) where the viliani had been reduced from 97 to 
73, and the servi from 23 to 18, whUe the bordarU 
had increased from 36 to 60. 

§ The bordarii were, strictlv speaking, the labourers 
of the demesne lands of the mancM' (Dotiusday of 
Keht<, App. xxi.). So too on pp. 167-8. 

(I "Tne bordarii, so far from being 'cottars' (as 
lord Coke supposed) or * dweUers on the border of 
an Estate' ."• . . dwelt round the court-house, the 
centre of the manor. Doubtless they constitute the 
highest class of larm Ubooicrs employed on the 



the laboturers, as we should say, on the home 
fann. Now observe that this change in their 
relative numbers corresponded with a 
simultaneous change in the amount of land 
under cultivation. We find that between the 
days of the Confessor and the period of 
the Survey there was little or no diminution 
in the demesne land under cultivation,* but a 
great falling off in the number of tenants 
{viilani) and their teams-f Thus, the marked 
increase in the bordarii would be due, not to 
the conversion of ut-land into demesne, but 
to the necessity of providing additional 
labour on the demesne to replace the praedial 
services rendered by the former villains.^ 
And so one phenomenon serves to explain the 
other, and to throw fi^sh light on this obscure 
but important period. 

J. H. Round. 

(To be conlinued,) 
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|H£ short Billfor this purpose, brought 
in and prepared by Mr. Borlase and 
Mr. Brycc, will, we hope, shortly 
become law; meanwhile, it may 
not be amiss to note its provisions, and the 
need there is for them. 

Parish registers have had an existence of 
300 years ; they were instituted by Cromwell 
under Henry VIII., when, as Ecclesiastical 

estate. They were housed, fed, appointed, and 
directed bv the steward or baUiff " {Dorset Domesday, 
p. 49-) Inus Ellis' view (p. 83) that ' < bordarU were 
merely cottagen" is wrong. Hale {Regjst. Wore, 
xUi.) confessed that how the bordarii dilfered from 
them (the viilani) does not plainly appear. Jones 
(Domesday of fVUts^ liy.) beheved the demesne was 
worked by servi, 

* Thus, on analyzing the king's manors in Essex, 
I find that the teams in demesne had only decreased 
from 69 to 62, but those of his tenants from 318 to 
228. So, too, on the Bishop of London's lands, the 
demesne teams continued to oe 30, while those of his 
tenants had decreased from 159 to 91 ! 

f So at Orsett: **Tunc xxxiiii caruce hominum 
Modo xxil Tunc xxxiii viilani, Modo xzii." (iL 9.) 

t This could of course be effected either by con- 
verting the viUanus or servus into a bordarius^ or by 
engiging laboorevs from elsewhere. 
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Vicegerent, he issued the Injunction of 1538, 
ordering ''every pazson of every church to 
keep one book wherein he write the day and 
year of every wedding, christening, and 
burial," with minute directions for its safe 
custody '' in one sure coffer with two locks 
and two keys." Parish registers, as such, 
may be said to have closed with the Civil 
Registration Act of 1837, when the State 
undertook the duty, and the General Regis- 
ter Office was formed in London. 

Mr. Borlase has lately reprinted from the 
Law Magazine of May, 1878, an article by 
Mr. Taswell Langmead, with a preface by 
himself, in which the necessity of collecting 
and preserving, arranging and indexing parish 
registers as national records, both valuable 
and interesting, is earnestly pleaded, and the 
urgent need for it set forth ; Mr. Borlase's 
£Ul is added ; and the two '' printed by 
Pewtress & Co.," in twenty-five pages. The 
Bill provides for what should be done, and 
how to effect it ; the essay furnishes the aigu- 
ments, or rather the reasons, why it ihould 
become law as an Act of Parliament The 
Bill itself is of but twelve short sections, or of 
ninebesidesthetitleand interpretation clauses. 
Its main provision is the transfer to the custody 
of the Master of the Rolls of all parish re- 
gisters, and also of any transcripts — ^thereby 
embracing the Bishops' Transcripts origina- 
ting with the Injimction of Queen Elizabeth 
— prior to the ist of July, 1837 — '"^-i prior to 
the Civil Registration Act; it provides for their 
removal ; for the validity after removal ; for 
indexes and extracts \ for the use of them in 
evidence ; for inventories, and the like ; and 
for expenses. By an important last ckuse, 
and as it were supplemental, the Act is ex- 
tended to all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches or hospitals, and to their burial- 
grounds, and to ministers though not paro- 
chial. 

Parish registers are therefore now passing 
into a new and further phase. Two im- 
portant dealings with them have before taken 
place prior to the Civil Registration Act of 
1836, which entirely changed their character. 
In 1813 the registers of each parish in Eng- 
land started afresh with a new set of books, 
and since that date they have been kept on 
one uniform system^ so that the year 18 13 
may be taken as one departure marking the 



end of the^ old and the beginning of the 
modem regbters. This was effected by what 
is now remen^ered as Rose's Act, and also 
remembered for a conspicuous example of 
carelessness, one section maposing the penidty 
of fourteen years' transportation for fUsifying 
a register, and another directing that half the 
penalty should be received by the informer. 
Excellent as were the important improve- 
ments then introduced, especially in the form 
of rc^tration, so as to form, as we say, a 
division between the old and the modem 
registers, and constituting of itself an era 
in their history, there is little doubt that the 
fresh set of books carried with it this mis- 
fortune, that it caused tlie old books to be 
treated with even less care than formerly. At 
any rate, at the next dealing with them, in 
183 1, the Population Abstract Return, printed 
by order of Parliament two years after, dis- 
closes a strange account of the then parish re- 
gisters. The answers of incumbents^ 4,000 
letters of special explanations, are deposited 
in the British Museum, and occupy six big folio 
volumes. It thereby appeared that, after 
300 years of clerical custody, out of about 
11,000 parishes, half the roisters pricH* to 
the year 1600 had utterly disappeared, and 
not above 812 renters commenced in 1538, 
the year of their institution. Canon LXX., 
imder James I., in 1603, an important mark 
in the history of registers, and stringent in its 
careful regulations, seems also to have been 
signalized by the commencement thereabouts 
of nearly 3,500 registers, and so downwards ; 
while about 600 or 700 have commenced 
only since 1750, and some even in the pre- 
sent century. Few registers which have 
survived are perfect from their commence- 
ment ; gaps of ten, twenty, thirty years are 
frequent ; volumes are lost, leaves tom out, 
single entries obliterated, whether by damp 
or mildew, or by fraud. An immense num- 
ber have been destroyed accidentally by fire. 
Such are some among the entries on the 
return ; sufficiently piquant ar^ some others : 
'* twenty years ago, churchwarden, a shop- 
keeper, used some of the registers to enfold 
his goods 3" " early registers are reputed to 
have been burnt;" '* registers deficient, 1800 
to 181 r, owing to the minous state of the 
church;" ''all registers previous (to J 794) 
destroyed;^' ^' earlier registers burnt in a ^e, 
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which consumed the parsonage house of a 
Kdghiouring paxish ;" " no register can be 
found prior to 18x3/' is repeated in several 
parishes ; <* a volume of rasters sent to the 
House of Lords on the Leigh peerage ;" ^' two 
register books taken away by the.archdeacon 
in 1824/' ^^ early registers in possession of 
the patron ]" '^ register supposed to be in the 
Court at Norwich/' '* register produced at 
Launceston Assizes but now lost;" ^^ roister 
mutilated, apparently to write bilk in, as a 
butcher's bill remains on the last leaf." Such 
are some of the answers in the return of 1831. 
But from many other sources we may fully 
believe the neglect and' indifference with 
which the older registers were kept in paro- 
chial custody. "Coventry on Evidence," 
edit 1833, mentions that requisite registers 
of baptism had been obliterated and in part 
destroyed, by the parson's favourite grey- 
hound being allowed to rear a litter of 
puppies in the chest containing them. Mr. 
Bell, in his account of ^e claim to the Hunt- 
ingdon peerage in 1820, tells that the early 
registers of Christchurch, Hants, were used 
by the curate's wife to make kettle-holders. 

We have however said enough, we tiiink, 
to substantiate the need there is for better 
care than at present of the parish registers, 
especially of die older, though it is not alone 
the oldest that are ill protected ; it is not 
many years since the registers of Kew, con- 
taining the baptism and marriage of the Duke 
of Kent, the Queen's lather, were stolen, and 
have never been recovered. 

The proposed Act indeed deals, for the 
present, only with registers prior to 1813 ; 
and for twenty years to come leaves in their 
present custody those from that date to 1837, 
the date of the Civil Registration Act] at 
the end of twenty years those later registers 
are to be also transmitted to the Record 
Office ; thus securing to the deigy, the cus- 
todians, a continuance of the search-fees for 
that period — Li.^ in effect the whole of the 
modem registers, from which, for all but a 
very small part, arise the fees for searches or 
extracts. The former opposition by the 
clergy may therefore be supposed to be 
obviated, as they will have cdl they could 
ever have had. 

Not only the preservation of registers, but 
their use, or convenience for their use, is 



gained by their being brought to one place— 
the Public Record Office — as national docu- 
ments, instead of being dispersed all over the 
kingdom in 1 1,000 different depositories, and 
almost in effect inaccessible for genuine 
search. Nor is it without its weight tiiat the 
small fee for searches, while inappreciable 
when, as now, the search is to be made in 
scattered parishes, will suffice as a whole, and 
in the aggregate, to defray the expense of tiius 
bringing together this mass of valuable and 
curious records. That they are curious and 
valuable, will become more and more evident 
as they are made us^ of. They are the 
sources not alone of family history, but of 
the earlier national statistics of the country ; 
they often throw unexpected light on chapters 
of more than parochial history, if only in so 
small a thing as the prevalence of certain 
Christian names. We can add one small 
illustration of the kind fh>m the register of 
the obscure parish of Cam, near Dursley, in 
Gloucestershire ; it is, too, an illustration of 
the odd turn legislation had taken in Church 
matters, even before our own day. The 
wisdom of Parliament has in that respect 
before now provided, e^,y that Lent should 
be carefully observed, assigning for reason 
the encouragement thereby given, not to 
piety, but to the fisheries : it levied, too, but 
did not assign the reason, a heavy dul^ on 
the marriages of bishops and archbishops, 
and it required the burial of man, woman 
and child in woollen, for the encouragement 
of the woollen and paper trades — a vexatious 
and troublesome piece of legislation which 
continued in force until nearly the battle of 
Waterloo. The parish register of Cam is 
unusually full in materials for showing the 
operation of this law. On the passing of the 
Act a new title was given to the register : 
'* Here followeth the register of such as have 
been buried in woollen at Cam, pursuant to 
the late Act Caroli II. dL Tricesimo." In 
1678 a long entry of '^no certificate that 
burial was in woollen only," and of a warrant 
by the Justices for levying ;;^5, and a dis- 
tribution of one moiety to the poor, and the 
other to the vicar of Cam, who informed." 
Mr. John Henry Blunt, in his history of 
Dursley, notes of its register, '' opposite the 
years 1641-8 is the mem., 'no weddings 
registered; few christenings or burials all 
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these eight years in the heate of the warre. 
It may, however, be quite taken for granted 
that all readers of The Antiquary will fully 
recognize the importance on every ground of 
the Preservation of Parish Registers, and the 
propriety of securing it by the Bill now pre- 
sented to Parliament As legal evidence, 
" all the property of the country, or a large 
part of it," said Chief Justice Best in the 
Oldham case, '' depends on the registers." 
In claims to peerages they are all-important, 
while the minor matters, and incidental 
notices of public and local affairs of the 
time, offer a large field of research for his- 
torian, and biographer, and statistician. 

B. L. Lewis. 
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Sbaftespeadan f olft^Xore. 

Slips of yew, sliver'd in the moon^s eclipse. — 

Machethf act iv. sc. i. 

|0 consider the various ingredients 
of the witches would be almost 
to circle the study of folk-lore. 
So varied are the articles selected, 
so great is the skill shown in their combina- 
tion in the speU, that one can almost believe 
that Shakespeare among his many other 
quests had pursued investigations in the 
domain of popular antiquities. His abun- 
dant knowledge of all the beliefs and super- 
stitions of rural England is evident in every 
play, but now and again it seems obvious 
that the acquaintance of Shakespeare with 
witchcraft was of a more special kind, that 
he had read deeply in the works of the 
magicians of mediaeval Europe, and known 
men who, if they had not themselves dabbled 
in the Black Art, were not unfamiliar with 
those who had Icnowledge beyond the com- 
mon. The witches had not quitted England 
when Shakespeare lived It was long after 
his time that the fairies ceased to dance in 
the woods, and so long as they played pranks 
in the green spaces, the witches had no need 
to prepare their brooms for flight. The 
question indeed of demonology must have 
been often debated in Shakespeare's hearing. 
In one sense, it was the main topic of the time. 
Scepticism was abroad, but met with little 
encouragement The Vulgar Errors of Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was a schoolboy when 



Shakespeare died, would alone show how 
hard it was even for the vigorous numhood 
of the seventeenth century to get rid of the 
swaddling bands of superstition and impos- 
ture. Even in our own day it is not im* 
possible to find illustrations of passages, where 
such discoveries would seem improbable 
enough. The sympathetic treatment intro-» 
duced by Sir Kenelm Digby, is practised 
after a fashion in many an Eiiglish county 
in this year, and stories as strange as those 
that remarkable man told in his address to 
the nobles and learned men at Montpellier, 
may be found in the gamers of the English 
Folk-lore Society. * 

The few words I have quoted at the head 
of this Paper suggest so much that is 
curious, that on this occasion they may be 
taken to illustrate Shakespeare's remarkable 
knowledge of two departments of folk-lore. 

The yew-tree has long been associated 
with gloom and sadness. The torches of the 
furies were made of yew, and though there 
is doubt as to whether the ancient taxus 
is the same tree as our Taxushaccaia^* the 
influence of the classical legend has neces* 
sarily been felt. Again, the character of 
"sad," given it by Pliny, would be abun- 
dantly borne out by its poisonous qualities. 
There is scarcely a month passes that some 
case of injury to catde or mankind is not 
recorded, due to tampering with yew-leaves. 
Evelyn says the yew-tree in the medical 
garden at Pisa was so poisonous that the 
gardeners, when they went to clip it, could 
only continue at work for half an hour at a 
time, as it caused headache. It was not for 
this reason, at least, that the yew was planted 
in churchyards, but that gave it a new tide 
to the melancholy epithet The dark colour, 
and its great longevity, had much to do with 
its selection as a church tree — ^the colour 
representing the mortality of man, while the 
seemingly unfailing trunk spoke of immor- 
tality, and hopes to the mourners who 
gathered by its gloomy boughs. There is 
another reason, however, given for its selec* 
tion. It was very generally adopted as a 
substitute for the palm. Caxton, in his 
Directory for Keeping the Festivals^ says, 
" For reason that we have non olive that 

* See Notes and Queries, 5t]i S. xii. p. loi ; thi& 
note contains much curious information as to the yew. 
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beritfa grained leef, therefore we take ewe 
instead of palme and olive/' In Ireland the 
yew-tree was^and probably is^-called by 
the lower classes, the palm, and branches of 
it are borne on Palm Sunday. 

After the consecration of the yew to 
religion it was but a small step to sorcery, 
for it will generally be found that witchcraft 
was most powerful when it exercised mys- 
terious influences through instruments usually 
associated with the Church. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is said that there is an idea in the 
north of Scotland that he who holds a branch 
of churchyard yew in his left hand — ^the left 
liand is always selected in such cases — may 
speak as he pleases to one near him, for 
he will not hear, but those around will 
hear; and a story is told of a man, who, 
desiring to insult openly the chief of his claoi, 
approached him with yew-branch in hand. 
He spoke loud and defiantly, but his chief- 
tain heard not, while his brother clansmen 
did. 

A practical reason allied for the growth 
of the yew in churchyards should be noticed. 
The yew was used to supply the parish 
bows ; it was unsafe to pow it elsewhere ; 
it could do little harm in the churchyard, 
and was ready for immediate use. Shake- 
speare speaks of the '^ double-&tal yew," in 
King Richard IL^ act iii sc. a, and the 
explanation given by Warburton, and adopted 
by Dyce, is '^ called doubl&faial^ because the 
leaves of the yew are poison, and the wood 
is employed for instruments of death." It 
is right to add, however, that the evidence 
for the compulsory planting of yews in 
churchyards, for the purpose of supplying 
village boughs, is doubtful, and that foreign 
yew seems to have been preferable. 

One writer* has told us that the yew, like 
the mountain-ash, is "a very upas-tree to 
the witches," and gives as explanation ^' pos- 
sibly because of its constant proximity to 
churches." I think the opposite was the 
case, and that the explanation is not a suffi- 
cient one. The ash was certainly obnoxious 
to witches ; but as to the yew— save when 
confounded with the palm — I fail to see any 
more sufficient reason for its omission from 
the book of the wise men than for the omis- 

• Wilkie MSS. Henderson, Folk-hre of the Nor. 
ikim QoumHes, p. 3s6. 



sion of divination by key and book of 
Psalms, of charms by cofiin-rings, and grave- 
yard grass« The great age of the yew 
naturally marked it out as eminent among its 
companions. The market and fair of Lang- 
sett in former days was held round an old 
yew-tree in Alderman's Head grounds ; a yew 
which still flourished in the last century, and 
under which the court for the manor of 
Penisale had been held from time imme- 
morial.* This one example out of many 
shows, that the repute of the yew was pos- 
sibly more ancient than the introduction of 
Chnstianity into England ; so, too, if it be a 
fact that often — ^as certainly sometimesf— 
the yews are planted in a circle round the 
church, we may be led to believe that the 
reverence for the yew is a relic of heathen 
days ; that no association with later religious 
edifices has removed the ancient respect; 
and thus, that although apparently conse- 
crated to worship of an entirely opposite 
character, the yew was the most suitable of 
all trees for a witch's purpose, adapting to the 
circumstances the almost incontestable rule 
that the holy things of one faith, become the 
accursed, or at least mysterious and dreaded, 
things of another succeeding and conquering 
religion. The dark yews that showed the 
forest circle in time, became the ring that 
surrounded a Christian church ; but despite 
the symbolism which the branches and the 
endurance taught, the tree $till remained also 
significant of older days, and fitly gave the 
magic cauldron a slip sliver'd in the moon's 
eclipse. 

How much the splitting or tearing ofl* of 
the slip had to do with magic we learn from 
a piece of Slavonic folk-lore. It is unlucky, 
says Mr. Lach-Sz3nrma| to use for a beam, 
a branch, or a tree broken by the wind. The 
devil, or storm-spirit, claims it as his own, 
and, were it used, the evil spirit would haunt 
the house. It is a broken branch, then, the 
witches choose ; a sliver'd slip the woodman 
will have none of. 

I do not think it necessary to consider at 
any length the great importance of the moon 
in matters of magic Bede tells us, '' No 
Christian man shall do anything of witchery 

* Gomme, PrimUivi Folk Moots, f. 133. 
t Notes and Queries^ Jth Series, ni. p. 468. 
X Folk-lore Record^yxA. it. p. 54. 
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by the moon; if he doth, his belief is 
naught"* Dalyell truly says, "No preju- 
dice has been more firmly riveted thim the 
influence of the moon over the human frame, 
originating, perhaps, in some superstition 
more ancient than recorded by the earliest 
history."t In the present day the supersti- 
tions connected with its first appearance, its 
waxing and waning, would of themselves 
make a bulky volume. How the growth of 
plants, the killing of cattle, the very life and 
death of men depends upon this luminary, 
might be illustrated at once from histories 
the most dry, and from the pages of David 
Coppeffield. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the eclipse of the moon should, among 
all peoples, have given rise to evil fore- 
bodmgs and supeistitious practices. The 
popular belief in China is, that the sun or 
moon is being devoured by a dragon. The 

Eeople endeavour to frighten away the dragon 
y beatmg dogs and iking crackers. { The 
Romans, Lloyd says, "would take their 
brazen pots and pannes, and beate them, 
lifting up many torches and lincks lighted, 
and firebrands into the aire, thinking by these 
superstitious meanes to reclaime the moone 
to her light"§ So did the Macedonians. 
" The Irish, or Welsh," says a writer of 1656, 
" during eclipses, run about beating kettles 
and pans, thinking their clamour and vexa- 
tions available to the assistance of the higher 
orbes." No Hindu, it is thought, should do 
any work whatever during an eclipse ; and 
all eartiienware used is broken, and food in 
the house at the time of the eclipse thrown 
out. II The Chiquitos of Brazil called the 
moon their mother; and when she was 
eclipsed they thought she was hunted across 
the sky by nuge dogs, who tore her till the 
blood from her woimds quenched her light ; 
so they fired arrows into the air to drive 
away the dogs.^ The Indians of Tlascala, 
when the sun and moon, as they thought, 
were fighting, offered the reddest people they 
could get to the sun, and albinos to the 

* Cockayne, Saxoti Leechdoms, iii. p. 267. 

t "Dzly At Darker Suftrstitions of Scoltand, p. j|86. 

X Denny, Ftik-hrtofChmti^ p. 37. 

I Brand, PapnUtar AniipHtkfi p. 664. 

II Conway, Denumohgy and Devil'hre^ vol. i. pp. 

44« 45* 
f Domum, Or^ of FHmiHvi Sitferttitions^ p. 

44. 



moon. The Ojibways also think the sun 
and moon light. They make a great 
clamour, and endeavour to divert the atten- 
tion of the combatants to themselves. The 
general explanation is, that an animal is try- 
ing to swallow the moon. The Chinese, as 
we saw, says a dragon does this ; the Noot- 
kans say a codfish ; the Turks make choice 
of a dragon or a bear, as the following extract 
from the Constantinople Messenger of Dec. 
23, 1880, shows :— 

Met. Mamftrbasct, who represents the Syrian 
Patrurch at the Porte, and who resides la St. Peter's 
Monastery in Oidata, underwent a singular eaperienee 
on the evening of the last eclipse of the moon. 
Hearing a great noise outside of the firing of reroWers 
and pistols, he opened hts window to see what could 
be the cause of so much waste of powder, fieing a 
native of Aleppo, he was at no lots to understand Uie 
cause of the disturbance as soon as he cast his eye on 
the heavens, and he therefore immediately withdrew 
his head IVom the window again. Hardly had he 
done so, however, ere a ball smashed the glass into 
a thousand pieces. Rising from the seat into which 
he had but just sat down, ne perceived a conical ball 
on the floor of his room, which, there is evexy reason 
to believ& would have killed him had he remained a 
moment longer on the spot he had just quitted. 
From the yara of the mosque of Asat-DJami, wnich is 
in front of the prelate's viindow, the buUet had, it 
appears, been fired with the intention of frightening 
tne dragon, or bear, which according to Oriental super- 
stition, Ues in wait to devour the moon at its eclipse.*'* 

Sir John Lubbock says : 

" I was at Darhoot, In Upper Egypt, one year, 
during an eclipse of the moon, and the natives fired 
guns, either to frighten away the moon's assailants, or, 
as some said, out of joy at her escape from danger, 
though I obierved that the firing began during the 
eclipse."t 

The Greenlanders have a low opinion of 
the moon's conduct during her eclipse. She 
is sister of the sun, who constantly pursues 
her ; during an eclipse she goes from house 
to house to steal skins and eatables.^ The 
Caribs thought the moon hungry, sick, or 
dying; and the Peruvians enaeavoured to 
comfort her by making their dogs howl, to 
accompany a frightful din made by instru- 
ments.§ The Cambodians, who imagine 
''Some bebg" has swallowed the sun and 
moon, make much noise, and beat the torn- 
torn with much the same reasoning that 

* Cited in AW/v end Queria^ 6th 8. vpL iii. p. 305. 

t Origin rf CwiiuuitioMj pp. 232, 5S> 

X Ibid, p. 229 ; cited ArcftaoL Anuricawit vol. L 

P* 35>* 
§ See Tylor, Primitivt C$dhtrrp yol. !• p. 897. 
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makes the Emperor of China*— down to our 
own time — solemnly beat a tambour.* 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show 
that an eclipse of the moon is imiversally 
regarded with fear and dread. Grotesque as 
may be the conceptions enumerated^— and 
many more might have been added — they all 
bear witness to the belief that in the absence 
of the moon, evil — and evil in uncivilized or 
semi-civilized countries is always witchcraft — 
finds its best opportunity. What does our own 
literature, as exemplified in Milton, say as to 
eclipses? In what ship was Lycidas lost? 
In, surely — 

that fatal and perfidious barque 
Built in the eclipse and rigg'd with cunes dark. 

When the night-hag, lured with the smell of 
infant blood, comes riding through the air 
to dance with Lapland witches, 

the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. 

Does not " disastrous twilight" with fear of 
change perplex monarchs ; and did it not al- 
most prevent the ^\ih\vcsi\xonot Paradise Lost $ 
Among peoples where astronomical science 
has not advanced into popular knowledge, 
an eclipse is looked upon as caused super- 
naturally, but remediable by extraordinary 
human intervention; in those of more ad- 
vanced culture the reasoning is reversed, 
and the eclipse attributed to the malice of 
fellow-mortals, and only, if at all, remediable 
through their supernatural powers. Shake- 
speare chose to make use of the latter 
reasoning. In a time of mystery and horror 
the yew was slivered ; and now by powers as 
evil as those which evoked the darkness, if 
they themselves did not, the slip is consigned 
to the seething wrath of Hecate, while yet 
the parent tree, 

not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland's heath \ or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding boughs at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crccy, or Poicticrs, 

might live again to throw funereal shadows, 
on the ground when the full light of the dis* 
enchanted moon should fall across a stretch 
of church's land, and the sisters dire have 
ceased to work their soul and body destroy- 
ing sorceries on English ground. 

William George Black. 

♦ Lubbock, pp. 231, 231. 
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ftumour/'* 

PART L 

|F these two versions, the first^ quarto, 
or Italian - scened with Italian- 
named characters — though the 
manners and customs are English, 
and the taverns. The Mitre and Mermaid- 
was published in 1601, after the publication of 
Jonson's subsequent " Every Man out of his 
Humour." The second, or London-scened ver- 
sion — that generally known since his time — 
was first published in the folio of 1616, and in 
accordance with Jonson*s habit in later life of 
giving the birth-year of each play, it was 
stated that it was — "A Comedie Acted in 
the yeare iS93." In it some of the minor 
incidents were varied, as were portions of 
the dialogue. 

On these facts Mr. Gifford put forth these 
theories : first, that the quarto version was 
written in 1595 or 1596, and acted in 1597, 
by Henslowe's company, at the Rose, though 
it bears on its title-page — ** As it was acted 
by the Lord Chamberlaine his servants" — i.^., 
by Shakespeare and his fellows ; that it was 
then published by HensIowe*s company from 
their play-house copy, without Jonson's know- 
ledge, and against his interests; thirdly, 
that it was the folio version that was first 
acted in 1598. I, on the contrary, maintain : 
First, that the quarto play was first acted in 
X598, and, as stated on its title, by the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants ; secondly, that, like 
his other plays, it was published by and 
under the superintendence of Jonson him- 
self; and thirdly, that the folio version — 
as can be proved by internal evidence— was 
altered and revised from the quarto about 
the year 1606. I now take questions one 
and two, reserving the third for Part II. 

Gifibrd having made, as do too many, his 
author his hero, took up the theory that 
Ben had never quarrelled with Shakespeare, 
or that, if he had, Shakespeare had been the 

• This Paper in ite stibitanc« would have been read 
at the New Shakspere Society, in December, 1876. 
My illness prevented this, and its place was supplied 
by a Paper by Mr. H. B, Whcalley on the same 
subject. 
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aggressor. This, notwithstanding that the 
latter was known as '' the gentle/' while no 
one in the many panegyrics written on the 
▼ain, domineering, and irascible, though after 
a time readily appeased Jonson, ever diought 
of giving him that attribute. Notwithstand- 
ing, also, that we have the knowledge that 
Jonson had in one of his prologues parodied 
a line in '' Julius Caesar," and in another play 
sneered at Caliban and/' The Tempest" Gif- 
ford's soncalled proof is — the noble verses by 
Jonson on Shakespeare — ^written, it may be 
remarked when the fames of both poets were 
established, and — after Shakespeare's death ! 
The strangest of proofs that he had never 
quarrelled with him. But Gifford had also 
to get rid of this most ugly and conflicting 
fact, the prologue lines to the folio version ; 
these every one else had taken to be sneers 
against certain of Shakespeare's plays. This 
was ^ot rid of, by the theories of dates above 
mentioned, and by the theory that this folio 
prplogue had really preceded the quarto 
version, but for some reason — rightly un- 
mentioned — ^it had not been printed with it, 
though the Latin motto to the play had. Set 
forth in 1597, it could not possibly have hit 
at plays yet unpenned. 

Taking the fact of the quarto having been 
published before the folio, and the statement 
as to date already quoted fix)m the title-page 
of the folio, and adding some less than un- 
supported assertions, Gifibrd makes the fol- 
lowing statements — "Every Man in his 
Humour, is the first piece in the [Heniowe] 
list which we can appropriate, and this was 
then a popular play ; having been acted, as 
Mr. Henslowe says, eleven times between 
the 25th of November, 1596, and the loth 
of May in the succeeding year. .... The 
success .... appears to have encouraged 
the author to attempt to render it yet more 
popular ; accordingly, he transposed the scene 
.... to London .... and introduced 
such appropriate circumstances as the place 

ofaction seemed to require According 

to the custom of the times, Jonson regained 
the property of his comedy by these numerous 
alterations ; it was thus acted for the first time 
in 1598 at the Black Friars, and Shakespeare's 
name stands at the head of the principal 
performers in it" (Memoir of Jtmson). Hence 
the quarto must give the Henslowe-sold ver- 



sion, and Giflbrd sa;fs in a note : '^ The old 
play probably remained at the Rose^ where 
It hied been brought out." And in the intro- 
duction to the play (where he further ante- 
dates its first appearance as in 1596 or 1595) 
he asserts : " the quarto edition appeared in 
1601 ; there is not the least probability of 
its having been given to the press by Jonson^ 
whose name is misspelt in the title-page, and 
who, indeed, if the property of the play had 
been in his own lumds, would naturally be 
incliued to suppress it altogether. It had 
neither dedication nor prologue, and was 
probably printed firom the book-holder's copy 
at the Roser 

I remark on these seriatim. 

(i) Giflbrd's dates are erroneous. The 
play spoken of by Henslowe was a ne (i,c^ 
new) play not produced on the 25th of 
November, 1596, but on the nth of May, 
^597; afterrords this "popular" play was 
played eleven times, up to the 13th of July; 
and after endeavours to resuscitate it on the 
I ith of October and the 4th of November it 
vanished, never to re-appear. 

(2) But the next point is more curioiis and 
important. " ' Every Man in his Humour' 
is," says Gifford, " the first piece in the list 
that we can appropriate." Now Henslowe 
ten times calls this play — " The Comodey of 
Umers," and four times (including an inven- 
tory taken " after 3 March 1598") " Umers ;** 
never anything else. Neither is Jonson's 
name in any way connected with it Could 
no one but Jonson have written a Comedy 
of Humours ? Had he a patent for the use 
of a word so commonly fashionable, that in 
three of his plays he rails at its over-constant 
abuse ; one at last so cant, that it had become 
a stock phrase in Corporal Nym's mouth in 
1599. But Gifford so cunningly contrived 
his phrases as to make the reader believe 
that " Every Man in his Humour," or words 
that unmistakably indicated it, were to be 
found thirteen, or as he gives it, eleven times 
in Henslowe's Diary. Beyond saying that 
his phrase of '' appropriation" was a fitting 
one, I forbear from comment. 

(3) Jonson, according to Gifford, having 
then altered his play, though the latter's 
phrase, ^' numerous alterations" conveys — as 
was probably intended — ^an exaggerated idea 
of the changes made, ^' he, according to the 
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custom of the times, xegained the proper^ of 
his comedy." For such a ''custom" the 
reader is remitted to his own or to Gifford's 
ixmer consciousness. Only the bare assertion 
is given, nor have I anjrwhere come across a 
proo£ But judging from what I know of the 
views prevalent, ei£er then or now, I should 
say that I feel certain that no one would at 
this day restore his copyright to Jonson 
because he had so altered it, nor on the 
application of a Henslowe, or proprietor of 
the first-copy, permit another company to act 
the second version. And I feel, if possible, 
more certain that such things would be less 
flowed dien than now. Then, one thought 
as much of prior rights of possession, and 
mudh less of authors' rights being reclaimed 
by unimportant changes of wording and 
incident. The two versions are in title, 
language, general mddents, and plot essen- 
tially one play. 

(4) Next comes Gifford's only stated proof 
that this 1601 quarto was not given to the 
press by Jonson : " [bis] name is misspelt 
on the tide-pa^e." As I have said in The 
Antiquary (ii. 56), Jonson's publications 
before his part of ^amei Entertainment^ 
1604, were fiiese : — "Every Man out of his 
Humour,'' 1600, before which only his initials 
wereplaced; our present play, i6oi,"Cynthia's 
Revels," 1 601, and " The Poetaster," 1602— 
the two latter expressly allowed by Gifford to 
have been published by Ben himself. Yet all 
three spell the name " Johnson." His yames' 
EnUrtamment was the first book in which 
the form (this time in Latin) " B. Jonsonii" 
occurs. It needs only to be remembered 
that Gifibrd had all the quartos, and read 
and consulted them all. 

(5) Though no argument other than this 
misspelling is set forth, Mr; Gifford would 
insinuate another doubt into his reader's 
mind by adding as to the quarto : " It had 
neither dedication nor prologue ;" to which I 
would add, nor prefkce. But the man who 
wrote this knew well, that many contem^ 
porarily published plays had none of the 
three. He knew that in Shakespeare's com- 
plete woiks, edited by his actor associates, 
there are no prologues before his fourteen 
Comedies, three only before the same number 
of Histories, and three before his thirteen 
Tragedies. Yet he would be a poor reasoner 
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who inferred that Shakespeare disliked pro- 
logues, and that in deference the actors 
in his case gave up a custom to which 
audiences looked forward. Gifford knew 
also, when he penned these words, that no 
one of Jonson's five plays, up to " Sejanus" 
inclusive, had a dedication; that none but 
"Sejanus," 1605, had a preface, except a note 
of five lines at the bottom of a page before 
"Every Man out of his Humour;" that 
" Sejanus" has no prologue, and that " Every 
Man out of his Humour" and "Cynthia's 
Revels" have only an induction and a form of 
prologue, " The Poetaster," 1602, being the 
first with a prologue in the usual form. 

(6) According to Gifford's argument, 
though he carefully avoids mention of the 
fact, Henslowe not only put forth his copy 
surreptitiously, but prefaced it with llie l^g 
statement : " as it hath beene sundry tunes 
publickly acted by the right Honorable the 
Lord Chamberlaine his servants." 

(7) Assuming, with Gifford, that this quarto 
was fxom Henslowe's copy, and that the title- 
page bore a lie placed widi intent to deceive ; 
I ask, how is it that Henslowe— one who at all 
times looked after his self-interest, and with a 
self-interest still more aroused by anger at 
the loss of the improved play, and at the 
death of a favourite and, therefore, paying 
actor, Gabriel Spenser, killed by Jonson just 
before the 26th of Sept. 1598 — ^how is it that 
he delayed publishing it untU 1601 ? In 1598 
and 1599 the improved play was in vQgue. 
In 1 60 1 it had comparatively passed out of 
date; 1599 saw its equally, or rather more 
successful successor, " Every Man out of his 
Humour;" 1600 saw "Cynthia's Revels" 
played by the then most popular little eyases ; 
while m 1601 the town was taken up with 
the quarrel which early in that year pro- 
duced Dekker's " Satiro-Mastix," and " The 
Poetaster." 

(8) Again, one asks, b it likely, that during 
the new version's successful run at the Black 
Friars, Henslowe would not have tried to 
benefit by it, and posted and acted it as — 
" the true and original piece?" Such seems 
a necessary prelude to die unauthorized and 
lying publication. But one asks and gains 
only a negative reply. Henslowe's Diary is 
extant, but the " Umers " appears not after 
the 14th of Nov. 1597. 

c 
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(9) I ask, also, is it likely that Henslowey 
having had his vetsion entered on the i4t]i 
of Aug. 1600, and published in 1601, with a 
(Urect lie on the &ce of it evidently directed 
against Jonson's reputation and interests ; is 
it likely, that the conceited, arrogant, and 
vindictive Jonson, then smarting under stage 
and other litenuy attacks on himself and his 
plajTs, should on the S5th of Sept. 1601, have 
quietly gained and accepted from Henslowe, 
as shown by the Diary, forty shillings '' upon 
his writtinge of his edicions in Geronymo ?" 

(10) Is it, too, probable or possible, that 
such a one as Ben should have chosen the 
publisher of this surreptitious quarto as the 
publisher of his next printed play? Yet he 
did this. Our quarto was entered by Walter 
Burby and Walter Burre, and published by the 
latter in i6ot. On the 23rd of May, 1601, was 
entered ''Narcissus, or Cyndiia's Revels," 
by Walter Burre, and it was set forth by 
him in 1602. 

(11) Not only so, but the title-pages, 
mutatis mutandis^ may be called almost 
fac-similes the one of the other. Under 6 
I have given part of the 1601 one; the 
corresponding portion of the 1602 runs : — 
"As it hath beene sundry times privately 
acted on the Black Friers by the children of 
her Maiesties ChappelL" In the i6ot quarto 
we find — "Written by ben iohnson," the 
same words, so spelt, and in the same types 
appear in Narcissus. Was Jonson then so 
enrapttu^ed with the appearance of the copy 
printed against his wish and interests, and 
falsely asserting itself to have been revised by 
him for the Shakespeare Theatre ? Or -was 
he the editor of both ? Need I pause for a 
reply even for the second or two that did 
Brutus? 

(la) Attention is also and especially called 
to this. The quartos of " Every Man in his 
Humour" and *' Cynthia's Revels" were en- 
tered in 1600 and 1601, within ten months 
of one another. For the first, second, and 
only times (until the folio which has the 
second line on the title-page of the first- 
named play) they bore this motto from 
Juvenal : — 

Quod non dant proceres, dabit Histrio 

Hand tamen invideas vati quern pulpita pascunt. 

GifTord, in remarking on this as prefixed to 
the " Revels," says — and, I think, rightly — 



'' that it was probably due to some circum- 
stance now unknown." Yet, according to 
him, one^ of two things. Either Jonson 

E laced this on the fore>front of his play> 
ouse copy for the delectation and infonna- 
tion of ignorant men, with Henslowe igno- 
rantissimus at their head; and they then 
printed it on their title-page, though they 
struck out Jonson's prolpgue. Meanwhile, 
Jonson adopted another motto for his " Out 
of his Humour,'' and then, after two or three 
years, recurred to it for the last dme in his 
"Cynthia's Revels.'* Or this — Henslowe, void 
of Latin, with inttutive perception picked out 
of the whole range of that literature the very 
two lines which Jonson was about to use for 
another play. Instead of either of these 
absurdities, is it not simpler to believe that 
one like Jonson, vehement butnotimplacablCy 
used this motto under the influence of strong 
feeling, and then — took up a new one. 

(13) The most casual glance at this 1601 
quarto, shows it to possess in a marked 
degree that which Mr. Gifford himself calls 
a characteristic of Jonson's publications, 
accuracy; accuracy of printing, of text, ot 
spelling, and in especial an attention to 
punctuation. ^ Most quarto plays are deficient 
m these qualities, and a surreptitious publica- 
tion was more likely to be so, especially as 
regards punctuation. Somewhat accustomed 
to old quartos, I was at once struck with the 
family likeness of this 1601 work to Jonson's 
undoubtedly legitimate progeny, and, though 
I had then not begun Uiis inquiry, I almost 
unconsciously exclaimed, " Aut Jonsonio, aut 
Diabolo." 

(14) I have not yet remarked on Gifford's 
statement that it is the 16(6 folio version 
which sa}"S on its fore-front that it was "Acted 
in the yeere 1 598," though this seems strongly 
to support his theories. Neither has any 
direct proof been set forth that the first ver- 
sion was first played in 1598. I have 
showed, however, incidentally, that while the 
two versions varied a little in their minor 
incidents and wording of the dialogue, they 
were but one play, one in title and one in 
general plot. Now, the very title-page that 
Gifford quotes does not sav that " this new 
or second version," but that this play of 
" Every Man in his Humour ; a Comcedie 
[was] Acted in the yeere 1598." I also 
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noted that Mr. Gifford rightly— rightly so far 
as his desire to prove his own argument is 
concerned — omittedi in his notice of the 
quarto title-page, to quote the words "as it 
hath beene sundry times publickly acted by 
the right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine 
his servants." And anent this I ask the 
reader especially to remember that Jonson, 
up to just about the 26th Sept 1597, when 
he fought with Gabriel Spenser, was in 
Henslowe's employ, a sharer in h^ theatre, 
and a writer for it, but that after this he had 
perforce to take his ware elsewhere, and as 
It happened it wds accepted by the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants. Thirdly, I instance 
from Jonson himself the proof that he held 
different versions to be one and the same 
play. 

" Sejanus^ was first acted and damned in 
1603. In 1605 Jonson published his altered 
and revised version of it, thus prefaced — 
*' Lastly, I would informe you that this Booke, 
in all numbers, is not the same with that 
which was acted on the publike Stage, 
wherein a second Pen had good share ; in 
place of which I have rather chosen to put 
weaker (and no doubt less pleasing) of mine 
own, then to defraud so happy a Genius of 
his right by my lothed usurpation." Yet in 
the 1616 version, the copy of this 1605, 
second, or Jonsonian version, both in the 
title-page, and at the end of the play, are 
placed these words— "First acted in the 
yeere 1603," a date only applicable to the 
original or double-author version. 

I do not summarize these arguments and 
objections, thinking it sufHciently shown that 
Gifford's assertions, taken in their most 
favourable light, are but baseless fabrics, and 
that this quarto is what it and every known 
circumstance proclaim it to be. But, though 
it matters not either way to my arguments, I 
would notice a play spoken ot in Henslowe's 
Diary, which while answering in point of date 
to " Every Man in his Humour," cannot be 
otherwise explained. On p. io6 we find, re- 
peated almost verbatim on p. 116 : — "Lent 
unto Bengemen Johnstone, die 3 of desembr 
1597, upon a Booke w**he was to writte for 
us before crysmas next after the date hereof^ 
w^ he showed the plotte unto the company : 
I saye lente in Redy money unto hime the 
some of— XX J." Now taking a year (or less, 




the plot being laid) as Jonson's usual time 
for a play, and the Christmas not that within 
twenty-two days, during which he could not 
have written his dialofi;ue, but that of the 
following year, as I £ink we are entitled 
fronA Henslowe's illiterate mode of expressing 
himself to assume ; remembering also that just 
previous to the 26th of Sept, 1598, Jonson 
killed G! Spenser, we can readily believe 
that this was Jonson's first complete play, 
afterwards proffered by him to Shakespeare's 
company, and played by them in 1598. 

Brinsley Nicholson. 
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INC£ I wrote last, several important 
works in your department have 
appeared in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden we have Part I. of a 
splendid work on Tk^ Rock<arvings of Bohus- 
idn» carefully drawn by L. Baltzer, with an in- 
troductory notice by Dr. V. Rydberg.* There 
are two plates, the one in double-foho sixe. 
When completed, this will indeed be a re- 
markable work on a remarkable class of 
antique remains, those curious figures of 
men and ships, animals, wheels and other 
objects cut or punched on the living rock, 
which are so abundant in Scandinavia, es- 
pecially in parts of Sweden and Norway; 
and Bohusl^ was once a province of Nor- 
way. They doubtless date from the Bronxe 
age. The text is in Swedish and French. 
Another valuable novelty is the second 
edition of Hildebrand's An^Saxm Cains 
found in Sweden.^ In the first issue (of 
1846) the number described was 4,333 ; in 
the present we have 10,458, but with the 
I30 Irish coins here added, 10,578 pieces. 
The venerable author is so distinguished 
as a learned and careful numismatist, that 
we handle his elq^ant volume and its 
many plates with entire confidence. His 
English series commences with Eadgar 

♦ ffdllrisfnmgar /rht Bohusldm ;Svcrige). Tcck- 
nade och ut^fna af L. BalUer. Med Foroid af 
Viktor R}-dbefg. I HaLftet Goteboi^. 1881, Folio. 

t AngiQsmtksuka Myni i Svenska IiMgiiga Afyni- 
kubindtd funna i Sveriges Jord^ 8vo, StockhohD. 
18S1. 
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(959-975); but the great mass are iEthelred's 
and Cnu^s, &c. Thus, " Dane-gelt" money, 
chiefly found in Gotland (the trade-emporium) 
and in Scania (once Danish kmd). English 
collectors will of course find this handsome 
and very cheap volume indispensable. 
Part III. of Sweden in the Middle Age, by 
the numismatist's gifted son, the present 
Swedish Riks-antiquaiy,^ is a welcome in- 
stalment of this excellent work, so needful 
for all British students, of whidi I have 
already spoken. An essay which breaks 
ground in a new direction is J. Kreiiger's 
Wie Aryan Element in the Old Swedish 
Family and Clan,\ Herein the author for 
the first time throws Scandinavian light on 
questions now under debate — religion, mar- 
riage, the father and his childroi, slaves, 
freedmen, inheritance, the village com- 
mune, &C. 

Passing over to Norway, we again meet a 
welcome gift to British coin-coUectors. In 
a handsome quarto pamphlet Dr. Stenersen, 
Keeper of the Christiania Cabinet, carefiiUy 
describes the fiunous coin hoard found at 
GrseslidI in 1878. These silver pennies, 
more than 2,200 in number, are nearly all 
Norwegian, and many hundreds of them bear 
Runic inscriptions. These pieces were struck 
for Harold Hardrede and his sons, Magnus 
and Olaf, and the hoard was buried late in 
the eleventh century. Very many of the 
coins are '' barbarous,'' that is, the work of 
moneyers who lived by cheating the king of 
his mmtage-tax. Several of the runic legends 
are very interesting. The commonest is: 
KUNAR (with variations), a (or o), mot (or 
MOTi), >is (or >isA, hxA, &C.). One of 
these last pronominal differences is hsv or 
>)SYi, where the clear v has been incorrectly 
printed and read by Dr. Stenersen as K. In 
like manner we have lofrikr a mot >ita. 
So the genitive formula : konars mot hsA 
(with variants), and the absolute formula, 
KUNAR MOT l>iSA, &c. One curious type is 
lettered : askell o penek >en {Askell owns 
Penny this), penek instead of the usual mot 

* Sverim MedeUid. Kuliurhistorisk Sktldring. Af 
Hans Hildebrand, i. 3. 8vo. Stockholm. i88i, 

t Dit Aryska EhmmUtiden Fomsvmska Family 
jms oeh Sldgtens Organisation. Af J. Kreiiger. 8yo. 
Lund. 1881. 

t Myntfundet fra Graslid i Thydalm, heskreva. 
Af Dr. L. E SteneneD. Chris^Mua. 1881. . 



or moti. The non-Runic give on reverse : 

VLFCEL ME F£ {cit\ and LEFRICS MOT. On 

seven plates no fewer than 325 coins are 
figured, either one side or both. We heartily 
thank the author for this contribution to Runic 
and numismatic science. It is only a step 
from coins to another branch of old-lore» 
ITie Beginnings of the Iron Age in Northern 
Europe, a Study in Comparative Prehistoric 
Archceology!'' This inquiry has been taken 
up by Dr. J. Undset, the gifted Norse old- 
lorist, and his book is the result of long 
labours in the chief museums at home and 
abroad* It is not too much to say that this 
is the best work on the subject yet published, 
and that its perusal will immensely help and 
enrich all who fed any interest in this wide 
and wonderful field. The material is well 
mastered and arranged j thirty-two plates of 
antiquities are added, besides sever^ in the 
text, and various valuable notices are given. 
Thus it will soon be' in many hands. I 
would only remark thai, in my eyes, my 
excellent friend makes his Scandinavian 
dates far too low, for I look upon both 
Iron and Runes as centuries older in the 
North than Dr. Undset will admit I also 
claim other centres whence olden arts and 
art -motives have come than Switzer- 
land on the one side, and Austria on the 
other. Behind and older than these, are 
the East, Asia Minor, Greece, the Crimea, 
Grecian colonies in Scythia, and so on. I 
will only now speak of one other Norwegian 
book, the charming Essay by the Rev. Dr. 
Bang, on Julian the Apostate,\ It only 
holcb 170 pages, but is full of matter. Its 
tone is entirely objective, does justice to 
every better quality in that famous pervert 
(who, in fact, never was really a Chnstian), 
and as little hides his faults. Every source 
of information has been ransacked, many 
ingenious results obtained. Tlie^whole is 
admirable reading. 

Coming now to Denmark, the great 
literary event has been the establishment — 
at last — of "The University - Jubilaeum 
Danish Society,*' formed in commemoration 

* Jemaidirens iegyndelse i Nord-Europa: tn 
siudii f samrnenUgendi forhiitorisk arkaohjn, Af Dr. 
Ingvald Undset. 8vo. Christiania. 1881. 

t Julian dm fi^ufiUdne. Af Dr. Theol. Chr. 
Bang. 8vQ. Christiania. 1881. 
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of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Danish University. Owing to the lamentable 
misunderstanding in late years of the Ice- 
landic language, which is a modern^ very 
peculiar and very difficult local dialect (though 
of immense value on account of its literature, 
like as Anglo-Norman, Provenfed, Tuscan, 
Castilian,or any otherX looking upon it as once 
tAe mother-iongue of all the folk-lands qfter^ 
wards united as Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and England — ^northern philology has in 
this century taken a wrong direction. It has 
in fact regarded the ancient languages and 
dialects of the Scandinavian main as con- 
temptible peasant-patois compared with the 
'' hoi/* Icelandic, monstrously and absurdly 
by this school called ''Old Northern." 
People now see that this whole idea is im- 
possible nonsense ; that the northern lands, 
like all others, have had very many con- 
tinually changing' dan-dialects; that all 
book-languages are, to a certain extent, 
'' schooled" and conventional ; and that to 
understand the national speech in general 
we must study everything of every age, from 
the oldest runes to the modem provincial 
talks. Hence a great Dialect Society has 
been formed in Sweden (Upsala), another in 
Norway (Christiania), and a third in Den- 
mark (Copenhagen). All three are of special 
interest to us, as the bulk of our popidation 
and speech is of Scandinavian origin. But 
this renders a knowledge of Engli^, in all 
its older and later forms, necessary for 
Scandinavians, for England is Scandinavia's 
oldest great colony, as Iceland is its second, 
and English speech is even yet essentially 
(apart from its Romance element), the same 
language as that of Scandinavia before the 
latter locally developed the post-ardcle and 
the passive (or middle) verb, changes which 
sprung up in Scandinavia so late that they 
were unknown to the ninth and tenth century 
Wiking settlements in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Particularly are the old North English 
dialects the key to the Scandmavian, for they 
show the same rapid nasalizing of the N, and 
other such slurrings, as the Scandinavian; 
while the old South English (the vulgar 
'' Anglo-Saxon*') for centunes holds fast the 
N and other olden forms. Hence, also, no 
one can know English who has not examined 
the monuments and dialects of the mother- 



country, particularly Danish, for the northern 
colonists in England (from the third century 
downwards, and through the Wiking period) 
were chiefly from Denmark. 

The Danish Society is, therefore, highly to 
be encouraged by all English-speaking lands. 
Its object IS, to publish dictionaries of die 
book-language and of the great local dialects, 
to prepare works on proper names and place 
names, to print olden Danish manuscripts or 
unique pieces already in print, to help the 
study of all these things by papers in a 
journal, and so forth. It consequently unites 
in itself more than is attempted by both the 
Early English Text Society and the English 
Dialect Society put together. Its members 
receive 2dl its publications gratis {plus book- 
post), life members pay only loo kroner 
(less than £6 sterling). Annual members 
pay lo kroner (about i is, 6d.), But even this 
small sum will be reduced when a sufficiently 
large number of members has joined. It has 
already about 200 on its roll Fresh names 
will be gladly received by its honoured 
treasurer, the Danish publisher, Carl Reitzel 
(Address : Ldvstraede,Copenhagen, Denmark). 
British and American students and libraries 
should hasten to help, by sending in their . 
subscriptions. 

This excellent dub has only been one year 
in active existence. But it has afaready pub- 
lished: — I. A facsimile reprint, with wood- 
cuts, of a unique Danish fly-sheet, dated 
1607, curious and laughable. The Legend of 
St, Peter's Three Daughters, 2, Blandinger 
{Misceiianea)j contributions on Danish, among 
them an Er^lish paper, by Prof. G. Stephens, 
on a Dano-English name-list from Yorkshire, 
early eleventh century, here first printed. 3. 
Parts I and a of a Lexicon of Olden Danish^ 
from 1300 to 1700, by Otto Kalkar, 208 pp., 
in double columns, large octavo, running to 
the word bivre. This wUl be an immense work 
when-completed. Its publication has been 
assisted by a large grant from the Carlsberg 
Fund. 4. Old Jutlandic Law Documents^ 
part I, edited by Dr. 01. Nielsen, from 1444 
downwards, of great value, as written by 
unlearned scribes, and thus largely in the 
jutlandic dialect. The next part will con- 
tain a learned introduction and glosssuy. 
The Society has received an annual grant 
from the Danish Ministry of Public Instruc- 
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tion, and many gifts of money from private 
persons are coming in. In preparation are : 
— The costly olden Danish Leech-books; 
Tales and Legends in the Vendelbo dialect, 
N. Jutland, with Danish translation; the 
Alexander Saga \ the Rev. H. F. Feilberg's 

¥eat Dictionary of the Jutlandic Dialects ; 
homas k Kempis in olden Danish, &c, &c. 
Nearly connected with all this activity is 
the completion of the remarkable chartulary, 
called Codex Esronunsh^ edited by Dr. 01. 
Nielsen. This vellum carries us back to the 
establishment of the &mou8 Cistercian 
monastery at Esrom, in Zealand, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, with its subsequent 
&te8. As might be expected, the older writs 
are in Latin^ die Danish commencing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This work 
is of great vidue for Danish history, as well 
as in other directions. Lastly, the Danish 
poet, Ernst von der Recke, has published a 
highly interesting book on Danish versed- 
systems. It is a storehouse of information 
on ^is head ; but it errs in basing the whole 
on Uie classical metrical systems, instead of 
on the accent-verse of our Northern fore- 
fathers. George Stephens. 
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History -of tJU Religious House of Pluscardyn ; vdih 
Introduction^ containing the History and Description 
of the present state of the Mother House of the Order 
of Vallis Caulium ( Vol des Choux) in burgundy. 
By Rev. S. R. Macphail. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1881.) 4to, pp. xxii. 285. 

|HE ruins of the Priory of Pluscarden in 
the west end of Elgin are truly magnifi- 
cent. The church was never completed, 
as the foundations of the west part of the 
cross were only laid. There are small 
pieces of fresco painting that remain under an arch in 
ttie church whicn are t^erably accurate in the desi^ 
and the colours lively."* These are the few signifi- 
cant words which represent, to a considerable extent, 
the species of vague and incomplete information 
which has hitherto obtaincl about rluscardyn and its 
teligious house. Mr. Macphail has now come forward 
to teU us a longer and a better stoiy. His book is 
one to be appreciated, because he goes into the 
question from the very beginning, and carries it right 
out to the end. 

• Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, 1793, 



The Priory of Pluscardyn was founded as a house of 
the order of Vallis Caulium, or Val des Choux. Its 
mother house was in Burgundy, and Mr. Macphail 

3' rhtly goes there for the initial fiicts of his history, 
aving traced out the fall and destruction, and given 
a view, ^und plan, and other illustrations of this 
Burgundtan pponr, Mr. Macphail transplants his 
readers to Morayumd, civil and religious, before the 
(bunding of Pluscardyn. There they find a record of 
primitive life and primitive beliefs and fancies ; the 
former gained from chronicle histoi^, the latter from 
the study of popular superstitions still existing. Any 
one who thus pursues the instructive history of 
monastic life wilt at once see it in its true and fuU 
significance. From this era of wild and uncivilized 
lite we come to the facts attending the founding of the 
priory. The original foundation charter is dated 
1330. Other charters are dated 1233, 1236, and 
1237. These three original charters are reproduced 
in facsimile, and are also extended in an appendix. 
They grant to the priory twenty nets above Invenpey, 
the mill of Elgin, with the mills of the Castle of 
Forais, the mills of Dulpotin with all their multures, 
the fishing of Polfode, &c. These and such like 
grants convert the monastery into a dvtl corporation 
lor the administration of great 'landed estates, and it 
is this fact that makes early monastic history of such 

freat value to the general historical student. Mr, 
lacphail does not lose sight of this important phase 
of his studies, as, for instance, when he points out the 
true significance of the Convention of Burgesses in the 
churchyard of St. Giles at Elgin, in 1 272, when a 
dispute between the monks and the town was settled 
— a fiict that the author rightly concludes to be an 
item of positive evidence of meetings being held in 
cimoterio, as against the negative evi&ice of the same 
fact advanced b^ Mr. Gomme in his Primitive Folk* 
moots. Into the internal history of the priory, and the 
interesting personal account of the priors, we will not 
venture to enter. Of the structural beauty of Plus* 
cardvn we have ample evidence in the exceedingly 
good illustrations which have been supplied to the 
volume. Like Elgin Cathedral, the priory is partly 
of the first-pointed period, and partly of the second- 
pointed period. The author tells us of the '* finds" that 
have been made in the neighbourhood, and from this 
evidence gives us an interesting chapter on the art and 
industry of the monks. There are the beautiful frescoes, 
in want it seems of preservation ; the remains of an 
extended system of horticulture, the working of iron, 
and above all, the manufacture of glass. All this is 
extremely interesting, and adds greatly to the varied 
interest of a work which is well illustrated through- 
out, has a good index, and is worthy of the atten* 
tion our readers despite some fitults of style. 



The Pail of the Monarchy of Charles /., 1637-1649. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. (London i 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882.) a vols. 8va 

Mr. Gardiner is the authority for this interesting 
period of English history. He has long been working 
up to this book, and now that it has come there is but 
one opinion as to its right to a place amoqg the best 
bistonca 4>f our nation. That so short a penod should 
opcapy so Uife a i paoe ii evidence thai uothiag has 
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bMO Bcglectod to nake the book worthy of its subject 
pMoccapied with no fiuidful theories patient in the 
reiearch and etndy of original authorities, paying just 
attention to the Uboun ofprevious authors, posisestrng 
a most excellent and pleaaing, if not actually brilliant, 
stvle. Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in giving us a woric 
which should interest a laige class of genend readers, 
as it will, no doubt, those who study this period of 
£n^lish history. Is it too much to say that every 
fismilv in England has a word to say about the struggle 
that brought out the best of Charles's character, and 
revealed ihe heroism of Cromwell ? We mourn the 
martyr king, but we glory in the Englishman who 
made himself feared throughout Europe. But Mr. 
Gardiner deals not with these nineteenth century 
reflections, but with the hard stem facts of the seven- 
teenth century. He divides his book into chapters, 
having for their subjects the religious opposition, the 
constitutional opposition, the riots in Emnburgh and 
the Scottish Covenant, the Assembly of Glasgow, the 
march to the Boxdeis and the pacification of Berwick, 
the Assembly and Parliament of Edinburgh, the Short 
Parliament, passive resistance, the Scottish invasion^ 
the Long Parliament, the trial of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the King's visit to Scotland, the Irish rebellion 
and the grand remonstrance, the arrest c^ the five 
members, and the eve of civil war. Throughout all 
the events foreshadowed under these heads, Mr. Gar- 
diner leads his readers safely and securely; and in 
addition to the qnaKties of his good authorship, we 
have excellent maps, good indexes, maiginal notes, 
and all that makes a book useful and valuable to the 
student. We should like to see the records of Enfflish 
history dealt with in this way right throuffhout its long 
years of great and grand existence, laere are still 
great gaps in the chain between Mr. Gardiner's His- 
tory, Mr. Froude's, and Mr. Freeman's ; or, looking 
to later times, finom Mr. Gardiner's and Lord Macau- 
lay's there are still greater gaps. Neither Mr. Fret- 
num nor Mr. Gardiner can or should widen their area 
of work, but with two such names before us, are there 
no other students capable of completing a work begun 
like this? 



Xepari on ihi Pkamdan 'and Roman AntiptUia in 
tht Group of the Islands of Malta. By A. A. 
Caruana, D.D., Librarian of the Public Library, 
Malta. (Government Printing Office, Malta. 1882.) 

It would be difficult to find gathered together else- 
where so much information on the early and historic 
remains of Malta before the time of the Knights, as is 
embodied in this Paper, and it greatly enhances its 
value, that Dr. Caruana has addea to a certain number 
of copies about forty photographs illustrative of the 
objects of his Report. He describes many of the 
pnncipal monuments from personal inspection, con- 
paring their present state of preservanon with the 
descriptions of older writers ; wnere possible he takes 
note of all remains in ]>rivatc possession, as well as 
of those carried to foreign museums abroad; he re- 
cords those of which now liUle or nothing but records 
exist ; and he takes account of all inscriptions, whether 
Ffacenician, Greek, or Romaa, connected with Malta. 

BtgiBBii« ivilh the tirlj or '*itongh StoM^' 



monuments, commonly attributed to the Phoenicians, 
the author gives very interesting accounts df the 
three great remains, the Gigantia m the isle of Goso, 
and those at Hagiar Kim and at Mnaidra in Malta. 
No settled theory for the object of these famous 
buildings has yet been found, some doubt even 
attaches to the Idea of their Phoenician origin, which, 
however. Dr. Caruana does not share ; while he con- 
siders Mr. Fergusson's conjecture that they were 
places of sepulture as untenable, grounding his opinion 
on the knowledge of the localities and cf known local 
burial-places, indeed, the thoughtful visitor to these 
striking monuments of ancient sluU and strength finds 
it hard to agree with Mr. Feigusson's argument. 
Passing on to the ruins of the Temple of Melcarte 
and a few others, a bold attempt is made " to trace 
the primitive Phoenician topojjgraphy of Malta," and 
the old centres of their habitation. 

Still among the Phoenicians, we have a chapter on 
their pottery and dass, which are said to be dbtin- 
gttished from the Greek by various marks ; another 
upon relics of sculpture, some of which looks rather 
£^ptian, though there is no trace of the Egyptians 
ever havim; been in Malta. Several very g(x>d pho- 
tographs from the collection in the Public Library 
illustrate these chapters, among which may par- 
ticularly be instanced one of the seven queer squat 
stone creatures called JCaUsru Fifteen Phceuco- 
Maltese inscriptions are knownt and of these par^ 
ticulara are given as to their discoveij, where tney 
are preserveoT publication, &c. The " nve undoubted 
Phoenioo-Maltese coins" are the subject of a short 
chapter and a phota|^ph; and, gomg bevond the 
bounds of tangible relics, a chapter on the ' ' Phoenician 
remains in the Maltese idiom" forms the conclusion 
to this section of the antiquities. 

The second portion ot the Report is devoted to 
Greek, Carthaginian, and Roman antiquities, for the 
period between 216 B.c. to 400 A. D., usefully intro- 
auced hf a slight historic sketch. The only remains 
of the Carthagmian rule appear to be some gold and 
brass coina. The Greek and Roman remains are 
classed together; architectural monuments, such as 
temples, vulas, bathsi and other signs of dwellings ; 
sculpture ; pottery ; gems ; coins ; all pass uiider 
review, and the stoiy gives a lamentable view of 
demolition and dispersion. Very few remains of the 
building now exist or are cared for. A long number 
of inscnptions are dealt with, copies and other details 
given, and three or four classes of coins are described 
and photographed. Nor must be forgotten two chap- 
ters, one on Pagan {ue^ Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman) tombs, the other on Early Christian tombs 
and cemeteries, an interesting and little-known theme. 

Dr. Caruana does not daim to be exhaustive, even 
for the period to which he was limited; but enoo|4k 
has been said to show the interest of the volume. Of 
the numerous photographs tfie best are those taken 
from objects in the museum; there are some, also 
highly instructive, copied from Houel ; but with the 
beautiful photographs of the Royal Engineen at hand 
many of tLose representing the " Phoenician temples" 
are disappointing. Yet, with all the difficulties 
attending the pnwnction of a work of this kind in an 
island like MaJta (and they are not a few), it is un« 
grateful to look at shortoomings. The aathor'a 
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English is for the most part exceUent, only casual 
expressions recalling that he is not bom to the 
language. 

Thi R^uiatiom of ike Old HospiUU ofthi Knigkts of 
St. John at VaUtia. With Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes explanatory of the Hospital Work 
of the Order. By the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 1882,) 
To provide for the sick in hospitals has been through 
all ages a work of Christian charity, but the casiud 
visitor in Valetta does not always ponder oyer the 
representative character of the old hospital buildini^ 
he pen^ance visits at the bottom of Strada Mercanti 
Those buildmgs mean that before the first Crusades a 
hospital was founded by a few good souls in Jerusalem 
for the sick and weary pilgrims who resorted thither, 
that the founders present^ banded together to defend 
the pi^ims, and that thus arose what became the 
mighty brotherhood of the Knights of St. John, called 
of Jenualem, of Rhodes, or of Malta, acooraing^to their 
then abode. Wherever the knights were located, it 
was an essential part of their existence to provide and 
to care for a hospital for the sick ; and whenever their 
history comes to be written from their records, not the 
least interesting part will be that which gives details 
concerning the oid hospitals before they came to Malta. 
That some such details exist, for example, of the pro- 
vision made for food and service for the hospital in 
Rhodes in the fourteenth century, there is no doubt : 
and a careful search among thfe anjiives at Malta would 
be probably well rewarded. The compiler of the hand- 
some book before us, however, does not lay claim to 
such exhaustive work, though we caimot but think 
he has missed a good opportunity. The knights came 
to Malta in 1530 ; their hospital m Valetta was oi)ened 
in 1575 9 vc have herea rqprint of the '*Rq;uIations" 
(in Italian), printed at Rome in 1725, with a descrip- 
tion and plan of the buildings (pp. xi. 48). Tne 
notes contain a few illustrative particulars, including 

iohn Howard's Report on the hospital in 1789, and 
eraldic descriptions of nineteen coats-of-arms df the 
French governors of the hospital. A curious lac- 
simile is given of an old print of the peat ward for 
the sick, taken from a German work pnnted in 1650 ; 
but the title of this work is nowhere giten. The 
" Rep;ulations" afford a most interesting insight, not 
only mto the management and service of the Hospital 
(Infermeria), but also into a system of charity con- 
nected with it for all the sick poor of Malta. Tables 
at the end show the number, amount, and kind of 
their officers, stores, and charities. We conunend the 
work to others besides Uie members of the present 
'* Order of St John" in England, whose thanks Mr. 
Bedford, as one of their chaplains, deserves. 



TTie Whtim ArUiquary^ or Devon and Cornwall Note* 
Book. Edited by W. H. K. Wright, Pubtic 
Librarian, Plymouth. Part IV., March, 1882. 
Index Number, Vol. I. ; New Series, No. I, May, 
1882. (Plymouth : Latimer & Co.) 4to. 

With the fourth part of this interesting journal 
Mr. Wri^t completes his first volume. Mr. Boriase^ 
M.P*» has written an IntrodoctioDi in which he 



answers the question why a line of denuucation should 
be drawn Mtween the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall and the rest of Great Briiain. He points 
out that the main factors which have contributed 
largely to give to these counties a joint individuality 
and make them what they are. are first their geo* 
graphical position, and secondly, their internal re- 
sources. In the two hundred and sixteen pages of 
this volume a vast number of curious antiquarian 
points are raoed, and in many cases settled satis* 
ractorily. In the present day subscribers object to 
waiting a quarter of a year for a new number, and Mr. 
Wright has therefore thought it advisable to diange 
the IVestem Antiftfory into a monthly. The firat 
number of the new issue is before us, and it quite keeps 
up the high character which the first volume had 
a&eady attained. We wish every success to the new 
series, and we do not doubt bq^ what a large increase 
of subscriben will prove the wisdom of the change. 



flDeetin09 of Bntfauarian 
Sodetfe9t 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Airtiquaiies.— May 4.~Mr. Fresh- 
field, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. J. H. Middleton com- 
municated a note on an interesting discovery whidi had 
been made in the library of the Deanery of Westmin- 
ster. On removing some of the boards of the floor, a 
pavement of encaustic tiles was discovered. It is pos- 
sible that this may eventually, on further examination, 
Erove to be the floor of the chapel of the old abbot's 
ouse, the position of which nas hitherto been a 
matter of doubt. — Mr. F. M. Nichols laid before the 
Society an historical poem of the fifteenth century on 
the mutability of fortune, illustrated by the fate of 
Eleanor Cobham, and the deaths of John, Duke of 
Somerset, and Humphrey, Didce of Gloucester, and 
containing some interesting particulars as to the cause 
of King Henry's animosity. — The Rev. J. Baron 
read a Paper on certain representations of St. Gec^ge 
and the Dragon, in continuation of a previous Paper 
on the same subject 

May II.— Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the Chair* 
—The Rev. W. F. Creeny, of Norwich, exhibited a 
collection of rubbings of monumental brasses ixom 
the Low Countries and Germany. 

ArchKological laatitute.— May 4.— Mr. T. H. 
Baylis in the Chair.— A communication from the Rev. 
C. F. R. Pahner was read, consisting of notes on the 
Frioiy of Dartford, Kent, compiled from the ardiives 
of the Dominicans at Romc-^A Paper, by Canon 
Venables, on Carrow Priory, Norwich, was read. 
This house was so utterly demolished at the dis- 
solution that nothing of it remained, except the 
prioress's house, which was turned into a dwelling- 
house^ and the cores of the walls of the cloister garth, 
which were preserved to enclose a garderu — ^TKe 

Rev. Edward Kins exhibited a dish, bearing the 
name of * * Thomas Toft, *' which he has had the good 
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fortune to pick np near Werxington, in the county of 
Devon. 

Brittsh AfchBOIogical Association.— May 17. 
^-Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair. — ^Mrs. Dent sent a 

§lan of the Roman villa now being excavated in 
poonley Wood, about a mile from Suddey Castle. — 
Mr. E. Walford described two Roman coins found at 
Hampstead. — Rev. G. B. Lewis exhibited photo- 
graphs of the little known tapestries now preserved 
in Knowle Chapel, having been found in an attic 
sevcfal years ago by Lady Delaware. — Mr. G. M. 
Hills read a short description of several examples of 
acoustic pottery found in ancient churches. — Sir H. 
Dryden exhibited a photograph of a remarkable 
chessman of Norman date, found at Northampton 
Castle. — Rev. S. M. Mayhew described a fine series of 
glass pottery carvings, and other works of much 
artistic merit. — ^The first Paper was by Mr. J. Green- 
street, on the Camden Roll of Arms recently found 
by Mr. W* de Gray Birch in the British Museum, 
where it has remained for many years apparently un- 
noticed. It is the earliest known senes of arms, 
there being 270 shields, and the length of the parch- 
ment being five feet three inches. It was in Camden's 
possession about 1605 ; but it dates from the time of 
Henry III. or Edward L — The second Paper was by 
Mr. £. P. Loftus Brock, on the remains now being 
excavated on the site of the new Stock Exchange. 

Anthropological In8titute.~April 25.— Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, V. P., in the Chair.— Mr. E. H.Man 
read a second Paper "On the Aboriginal Inhabi* 
tants of the Andaman Islands.*' He touched first 
upon the important subject of language; and next 
proceeded to describe the Andamanese system of 
adopdon and the recognized degrees of affinity, espe- 
cially as bearing on the Question of marriage. Nu- 
merous superstitions, beliefs, and traditions were 
related. Mr. Man was careful to state that he had 
taken the precaution to obtain his information fix>m 
members ot distant tribes, who had had no opportunity 
of intercourse with Europeans or other aliens residing 
at Port Blair ; and he added that it was extremely 
improbable, for the reasons noted in his Paper, that 
any previous generations within historic times of 
these islanders could have obtained their versions 
fix>m strangers. 

^May 9. — General Pitt-Rivers, President, in the 
Chair.' Mr. G. M. Atkiuonmade some remarks upon 
a paleolithic implement found eighteen feet below the 
bed of the Thames at Chelsea, and upon a jet ornament 
from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. A. 
G. Geoghegan. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited 
a series of large palseolithic implements recently dis- 
covered — Dr. Beddoe read a Paper on "The Evi- 
dence of Surnames as to Ethnological Changes inEng- 
Und."^In a Pu)er on *' The Survival of Early Racial 
Features," Mr. J. P. Harrison showed, from measure- 
ments derived from ancient skulls and tracings from 
plates in the Crania Briiannka^ that the filial 
skeleton of the men of the Bronze period in this 
country differed essentially from that of the Saxons 

(1) in the greater prominence of their brow ridges, 

(2) the sharp projection of the nasal bones, (3) the 
length of the face, and (4) a more pointed chin. Now, 
a long, but not narrow, &oe, prominent brows, a 
big|h*bridged aoie^ sad a fine dun, aooompanied by a 



stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, and 
thin lips, characterize a large part of the population 
of the three kingdoms at the present day. And 
another eaually well-defined type is also seen among 
us. Its oistinctive features are a smooth brow, a 
straight or slightly incurved nose, ending in a bulb^ a 
rouiided face, a heary chin, moulded lips, light hair 
and eyes, a stature about the average, with more or 
less substance. Mr. Harrison said it could not be 
doubted that living; subjects, possessing respectively 
all these peculiarities, represent the two races above 
alluded to. The first, considered by the late Dr. 
Rolleston to be Cymric, would appear to include 
Danish, Belgic, and, perhaps, Anglian tribal varieties ; 
the second, Saxons, Franks, and Teutons generally. 
Earlv Danish and Belgic skulls differ from Germaii 
in lixe manner. 

Royal Society of Literature.^May 24.— Sir P. 
de Colquhoun in the Chair. — ^Mr. J. H. Heaton read 
a Paper "On the Origin, Manners, Customs, and 
Languages of the Natives of Australasia." 

Numismatic. — May 18. —Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the Chair. — ^Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a four-ducat 
piece df Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain (1474-1504) 
struck at Segovia, also a denier 01 Stralsund, obi\ 
MONETA SVNDENSIS and a broad arrow, rtv. devs 
IN NOMINE Tvo and a cross pat^. — Mr. H. 
Montagu exhibited a proof in silver of the gold 
broad piece of Oliver Cromwell, also a rare naif- 
^roat of Edward III. with an annulet on each 
side of the king's head. — Mr. C. J. Rod^rs ex- 
hibited nine silver coins of Cashmere beuing the 
names of different kings, but all dated in the year 
S42, the reason for which Mr. Rodgers was unable to 
explain. — ^M. J. P. Six communicated a paper on a 
umque silver stater of Cyprus, struck in the luimes of 
the two kings Nicocles and Demonicus, sons of 
Euagoras I., B.C. 410-374. The com was prolMibly 
issura shortly after the death of Euagoras. On the 
obverse is a seated figure of Zeus, and on the reverse 
a goddess standing, holding a patera and a branch. — 
J. F. Neck read a Paper on a hoard of coins of Edward 
L discovered at Northampton, in which he idso made 
some remarks on the coinage of Edward II. and 
Edward III. 

New Shakspere Society.— May 12.— Mr. F. J. 
Fumivall, Director, in the Chair. — A Paper was 
read by the Rev. W. A. Harrison on "The Juice of 
Cursed Hebenon" {'' JTamUt^* I. v- 62), which he 
described as being complemental to that by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson on the same subject. Premising 
that the poison intended must be the same as Mar- 
lowe's "Juice of Hebon" (">i^ of Malta;' IIL iv.), 
he pointed out that the yew is called Hebon by 
Spenser and by other wnters of Shakspere's aee; 
that in its various forms of Eben, Eiben, Ihben, &c., 
this tree is so named in no 1^ tlum five different 
European languages, and prodal|d most important 
medical testimony on the point. ^^^ 

Royal Asiatic Society .^Anniversary Meeting, 
May 15.— Sir Edward Colebrooke, President, in the 
Chair.j— The Secretary, Mr. Vaux, read the Report of 
the Council, which stated that fifty-five new members 
had been dected during the nast year ; and, at the 
same time, gave brief biograpnies of deceased mem- 
bers and of others distinguisned for various Oriental 
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researches, including those of Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Sir Erskine Perry, Profs. Benfey, 
Dowson, and Gregorief, and Messrs. Muir, Kraff, 
Bramsen, and Nain Singh. A notice was also added 
of the progress of Oriental studies since the last 
anniversary. 

PWlological Society.— May 5.— Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
President, in the Chair. — ^A Paper, entitled "Some 
Notes on Grammar," was read by Mr. £. L. Brandreth. 
It was contended that words ought to be classed as 
parts of speech with reference to their functions in a 
sentence, not br attaching meanings to them inde- 
pendent of such functions, and that some of these 
mnctions were primal^, others secondary. 



PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries -of ScotUnd.^May 8. 
— Professor Duns, D.D., in the Chair. — ^The nrst 
Paper read was "An Examination of the Place* 
names in Islay," by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, the 
list of £Eirms m the Valuation Roll of Argyleshire 
being taken as a basis for the modem forms ; the 
charters of fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Blaeu'i 
Atlas, and other sources, having been consulted for 
the older forms. Having collected all the forms of 
the names that could be got, maps and lists were 
searched for cognate names in the Hebrides and 
West of Scotland, and such as were considered to be 
of Norse origin were sought for in Orkney, Shetland, 
and Iceland. The greatest peculiarity in the Norse 
names of Islay is ue prevalence of boUtadr^ home- 
stead, which is found in about one-third of the whole 
Norse names, and usually indicates good land. The 
frequency of this term and the absence of v^llr 
(ttsualhr Enelished as the termination w(Ul\ points to 
some dialecuc peculiarity in the Norse "name-men" 
or settlers. The difference between the place names 
of Islay and those of the neighbouring island of Mull 
is so marked that it has given rise to a proverb. 
The result of the examination was that in the 
Valuation Roll of Islay there are (including English 
names) 1 6a entries, of which 55 are place names 
derived from the Norse, and 107 derived from the 
Gaelic. In Lewis, when the English names are 
rejected, the Norse are three-fourths of the remainder, 
and the proportion of Norse to Gaelic is as four to 
one. It follows from this that the Scandinavian 
element, when compared with the Gaelic, is eight 
times stronger than in Islay. — The second Paper was 
a notice by Dr. John Alexander Smith, Secretary, 
of an ancient ecclesiastical bell, of the Celtic form, 
now preserved in the Kelso Museum. The bell is 
1 1 inches in height and 8 by 64 inches at the mouth. 
It is of the usual Celtic form, tall, narrow, and 
tapering, with flattened edges and bulging sides. It 
is made of sheet iron, nvetted up the sides and 
bronzed by being dipped in melted bronze after it 
was made. Dr. Douglas has found evidence that it 
was brought from the parbh of Ednam. It is the 
only relic now extant which is old enough to carry us 
back to the days of Thpr the Long, the founder of 
the church and parish of Ednam, and is specially 
interesting as being the only specimen of its kind now 
known in the southern districts of Scotland. — In the 



third Paper, which was entitled "Observations on 
the Structure of St Giles's," by Robert Rowland 
Anderson, and Andrew Kerr, architect, the remits 
of a visit paid to St. Giles's on the 4th of March but, 
were commonicated to the Society. Their attention 
had been principally directed to the outline of five 
pointed wmdows which had been built up, situated 
immediately over the arches between the south pillars 
of the nave, remains of springers of arches — ^roof out*, 
lines of different dates wnich were then made visible 
by the operations for the restoration. It was con* 
sidered probable that the church to which the Norman 
door taken down in 1829 belonged, may have been 
erected in the reign of Alexander I., and may have 
been the chureh burned in 1355 by Edward III* The 
contract entered into in 1380 to vault over a part of 
the church implies that a new structure had been 
erected, which was again burned by Richard IL, 
1385. The portion of St. Giles indicated by the 
oct^onal pillars, embracing the choir, transepts, 
nave, and central tower, was apparently the church 
erected at this period. The vaulting of the north 
aisle of the choir is the oldest in the buildini^ and 
remains apparently in its original 8tate.—-Mr. David 
Cameron contributed a Paper on '*The Ancient 
Circular Dwellings, Hill Forts, and Burial Cairns 
of Strathnaim." The Paper, which was illustrated by 
sketch plans of a number of the structures described, 
gave a summary of the Author's observatioiu as to the 
character and contents, the dimensions and situations, 
of the various classes of structural remains that are 
met with in the district. The most numerous are 
the circular dwellings on the hill slopes and valleys, 
of which he had enumerated 1 18, varying from eicht 
to fifteen yards in diameter. The district is also nch 
in cairns, and stone circles, and hill forts are not rare. 
— Mr. James W. Cunsiter communicated an account of, 
the stone balls found in Orkney. Mr. Cursiter also 
exhibited casts of the two sides of a curious medalet 
in horn of earlv workmanship, showing on one side 
St. George and the dragon, and on the other, two 
figures supporting a cross. A fine cinerary urn dog 
up at Quuryford, and presented by the Marquis of 
Tweedoide ; an urn. of drinking-cup type dug up at 
Drem, and presented by Mr. James Reid ; an urn 
found at Camousie, near Tumff, and presented by 
Dr. A. J. Manson, were exhibited. Mr. Kirsop also 
exhibited an urn found at Dalserf, and some Abyssi* 
nian and Indian curiosities. Rev. Dr. J. Joass ex* 
hibited an anvil of the Bronze age, and two massive 
bronze blades found in Sutherlandshire. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — May 8. -- 
Professor Banington in the Chair. — On behalf of the 
Mayor of Cambridge, two yellow vases (5I in. and 
54 in. high) were exhibited, that had been found 
during excavations in King Street, last July, at the 
depth of nine feet ; they probably belong to the latter 
part of the 15th century, and are notabK for the un- 
usual perfection of the glaze. — Professor J. K. B. 
Mayor read a Paper on ** A Marsupial in Cambridge 
in 1700." «In a note on Lucian's Vera Uist^ria I. 
24, Moise Du Soul (Solanus, as he called hinuelf ; 
Soulius, as he is also called by Rcitz and Gesner) 
tells us that a live marsupial was exhibited here in 
1700. Passing from the si>ectacle to the n>eciator, 
Du Soul, it appears that he is nnknowa (o auBos t idl 
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biograpliers. Meagre notices in Haag** La France 
Protesiantif and in Nichols* Lit, Anted, iv. 386, are the 
only voices of the vait$ sacer to do him justice. He 
was mndsoB of Paul du Soul of Tours, Hector of the 
Academy of Saumur in 16^7 and 1661. He fled from 
persecution ; was in Camoridge (possibly drawn by 
the fame of Bentley) in 1700; A.M. per regias 
Ittteras 1701 (the year when Bentley was Vioe-Cban- 
cellor); in 170s a dissertation from his pen on the 
style of the New Testament was inserted m the syn- 
iaifma of Rhenferd ; in February, 1708, he published 
at Cambridga a specimen of an edition ot Lucian ; 
in lyao he sent hb collections for Lucian to the Wet- 
steins ; in l*JZ2r'l^2^ we find him at the Hague ; in 
172a he publiihed at Amsterdam a French translation 
of Prideaux' Ccnnsxion ; af^er Ihe death of Augustine 
Bryan of Trinity he was engaged by Tonson to corn- 
plete bis edition of Plutarch's Livery Lond. 1724-^, 
5 vols. 4to. At that time he was living in the 
country. He lived to 1733, or beyond that year.^ 
Mr. Griffith exhibited a series of rode pottery rings of 
two distinct types, found near the river at Harstonand 
Barrington, which appeared to belong to the Roman 
Period, and which he suggested might have been in- 
tended for sinking nets. He compared them with 
rings of Uie same two types foimd in the Swiss Lake- 
Dwellings, which have been supposed to be stands for 
round-bottomed pottery vessels.— Mr. Jenkinson gave 
some account 01 the discoveries made at Girton in 
September last. The traces of the Roman period had 
culminated in a rubbish*pit, which contained below 
broken nma of Roman fabric, several fragments of 
sculpture in oolite. He exhibited a lion's head about 
the sise of life ; the t^io oC a militanf figure that had 
stood about four feet high i the broad coUar, the belt, 
the close-fitting coat, apparently of metal, and a short 
kilt-like garment peeping firom under it, were clearly 
visible : one arm haa been raised. These features 
showed a certain similarity vrith those of the bronze 
statuette found at Earith in 1826. Large numbers of 
Saxon urns had continued to occur, a diagram show- 
ing upwards of seventy in an area ^ feet square. One 
had been made with a square piece of glass in the 
bottom, for what purpose was not known ; a similar 
one, but smaller, had been procured from Hasling- 
field. Three spindle-whorls, one of stone and two of 
bone, two faceted crystal beads, shivered in the fire, 
were found ; and an incomprehensible implement ol 
l>one, consisting of two narrow pieces an inch and a 
half long, held parallel and six inches apart by a broad 
brace behind and two narrow ones in front, rigidity 
being secured by two rivets at either end. The two 
pieces first mentioned had each two deep notches on 
their inner ^ge, the lower of which notches was con- 
tinuous in outline with a shallow depression cut m the 
edge of the braces. More beads and brooches had 
been found ; and also a bronze basin, of the usual 
Saxon type, in company with a bronze-hooped pail : 
these lay on either side of a body. The cemetery 
appeared now to have been completely explored. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — Annual 
Meeting, May 22. — The Rev. R. Bum, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. — ^A Paper by Mr. C. W. King 
was read upon an antique cameo oT agate-onyx (of 
which a cast was exhibited) measuring 8 in. x 7 in. : 
the bust engraved upon it was identified by the flewing 



and massy curls, by the agis, and especially by the 
prominent forehead wreatlied with chestnut-leaves, as 
Jupiter of Dodona, under which t3rpe it was added 
that a portrait of the Emperor Antoninus Pius may 
possibly be adumbrated. — Dr. Bryan Walker exhibited 
a Terrier of Landbeach drawn up in 1549 by order of 
Matthew Parker, who was then Master of Benet Col- 
lq[e and Rector of Landbeach. The p^ish contained 
at that date two Manors, of which the lands were 
intermixed, one belonging to the College, the other — 
now the Manor of the Worts Trustees — to Sir 
Richard Kirkby. The arable land of the parish was 
884 acres, divided into four fields or Campt, contain- 
ing respectively 279, 259, 229, &nd 1 17 acres. There 
was also a field of meadow, containing 189 acres. 
These fields were each subdivided in 15 or 20 smaller 
portions called Quarente/a, and each Quarentela into 
Seiions, averaging about half an acre each, but not 
uniform in size. Thus the 884 acres of arable land 
lay in 1,806 separate portions, separated by balks or 
strips of grass. — Mr. Jenkinson exhibited two Roman 
rings from Chetterford. One of these was of brass ; 
and the device, a mask, was embossed upon a thin 
plate of metal, which had been soldered to the ring. 
The other was of iron, and exhibited in two places a 
simple form of decoration : the metal being worked 
to resemble two ends meeting, one of which is forked 
to receive the other which tapers, and a few transverse 
lines convey the appearance of binding or' lashinsr. 
From a rubbLsh-pit recently encountered by the gravet 
diggers several pteces of pottery were shown as specially 
interesting in form. A Samian saucer, having an up- 
right inner rim and, in addition to this, another rim or 
horizontal ledge projecting outwards, was the first 
complete specimen of the kind that had been obtained ; 
and it was suggested that the outer rim was original 
to the design, me inner one being a development to 
increase the capacity. The potter's mark was constas. 
The bottom of a Samian saucer was also shown, which 
— alter the upper part was gone — ^had the fractured 
edges ground down, apparently to be inverted and 
used as a small cup. It showed a potter's name, 
apparently unpublished, satinvs. The only other 
vessel worthy of notice was of shining black ware, 
about six inches high. The upper part was concave 
in outline : there was a sharp angle between this 
curve and a short horizontal line inwards, firom which 
the lower part springs with a convex outline to the 
base. The rubbish-pit which furnished these objects 
had not yet been worked out, but its contents were 
remarkable. Three human skeletons occurred, whose 
position proved them to belong to the Roman time. 
The brass ring above described lay close to the head 
of one ol them. A layer of burnt wood lined the 
whole width of the pit at a low level ; and the frag- 
ments of an ampkwa formed an adjacent layer almost 
as extensive. 

North Hants Arcb«ological and Field Club. 
— May 25. — An excursion was made by the members 
of this Club to Bramley, Silchester, and Beaurepair& 
The excursionists first proceeded to Bramley. The 
church was visited. Mr. Cookscy explained the ob- 
jects of interest, first drawing attention to two mural 
paintings, in tolerable preservation. One represented 
the murder of Thomas k Becket, and the other St. 
Christopher carrying the inlant Christ across the 
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Stream. These are acknowledged of Early thirteenth- 
century work. Having inspected the font of ancient 
Sussex marble, attention was directed to the magnifi* 
cent tomb to the memory of Bernard Brocas, who 
died November 8, 1777, aged 48. He was the lineal 
descendant of Sir Bernard Brocas, Knight, son of 
Earl Foix, of Normandy, who attended the fortunes 
of William the Conc^ueror in England, and was re- 
warded for his services by a ?rant of land near 
Basingstoke, on which he built a mansion-house, 
calling it after the name of the ancestral seat in 
Normandy — Beaurepaire. Immediately within the 
rood-screen was pointed out the dedication cross, 
painted on the wall to the left as one enters. The 
church is essentially Norman, as indicated bv windows 
and doors, though very little of the originaJ remains. 
It is dedicated to St. James. The tower appears to 
have been built in 1625. The party then started for 
Silchester. The Forum was thoroughly inspected, 
and the party then passed on to the remains of the 
Temple. Having inspected a recent excavation of a 
Roman villa, the party crossed over the roadway to 
the baths, and there Mr. Cooksey explained the pro- 
bable method of heatine the baths. The partjr tnen 
passed to the outer waU ; at one point in this is a 
hole which is called '* Onion's Hole,'' from a tradi- 
tion of a giant who lived at Silchester. The coins 
found about here are called by the people ''Onion's 
pennies." Near the south gate the old Roman guard- 
rooms were pointed out, and by the gateway were 
capitals of pillars. Passing out by the south gate they 
walked round by the wall, which is here very distinct 
' and shows its massiveness plainly. The party having 
returned to the Forum, the Secretary rnd a Paper 
on Silchester, by Dr. Stevens. The Paper was ac- 
companied by a map of the ruins and their sur- 
roundings. The party next went to the Museum, 
which has been re-arranged, and were received by 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce. Here they inspected the inter- 
esting collection of archaeological curiosities which 
had been collected from the excavations adjoining. 

Manchester Field Naturalists' Society.— -May 
13. — Mr. Carr read a sketch of the history of Holford 
Hall. " Holford," as a surname, was nrst adopted 
about the year 1316. The mother of these first 
Holfords was descended from one Gralam, whose 
inheritance included the neighbouring estate of 
Lostock, and hence the present name of the railway 
station hard by. The last of the Holfords in the 
direct line was an only child, the celebrated Lady 
Cholmondeley, and it was by her that this place 
was rendered noteworthy. Originally the old hall 
composed three sides of a quMrangle, the boun- 
dary of the fourth side being formed by the moat 
and the bridge, the latter still intact, though the 
former has long since been dry, and now serves as 
nn appendix to the orchard and kitchen-garden. A 
very curious feature of the hall b the piazza upon the 
inner western side. The upper storey projects con- 
siderably over the lower one, and is supported bv 
crude wooden pillars. The eastern portion of the hall 
has totally disappeared. Such of it as remains is now 
used as a farmhouse, no Holford appearing to have 
resided here since 1625, the year of the decease, aged 
sixty-three, of the " Bold Ladie of Cheshire," as King 
James I. was wont to style the vigorous mistress 



with whom the celebrity came to an end. The 
epithet would seem to have been merited, since she 
not only *' builded anew, repayred, and enlarged" the 
hall, but waged war with her relatives oyer tEe lands 
to which the^ laid claim for forty years, when the 
mediation of niends at length prevuled. Her son was 
created Earl of Leinster by Charles I. 

Bath Field Club.—- May 23. — An excursion of the 
Qub to the Seven Springs, the supposed source of the 
River Thames, took place. A Paper was read by the 
Vice-President, in which he examined the opinions that 
had been expressed b^ earlier writers as to the source 
of the river and the origin of the name. He also gave 
an account of the ancient worship of streams, the 
remains often found at their source, both in Britain 
and on the continent, but stated that no such remains 
had been found at the Thames head, nor yet at the 
head of the Tiber, of which he also gave a brief 
account. A single stone alone marked the rise of the 
Thames, and no coins are recorded to have been dis- 
covered. The remains of the Roman villa at Wit- 
combe were afterwards inroected. They lie in the 
ascent of the rising grouna to the south sufficiently 
high to command a good view of the vallev as it ex- 
tends to Gloucester and the Severn, having the ancient 
Roman road from Cirencester to Gloucester running 
in a direct course through it Two rooms of die villa 
having tessellated pavements, nowenclosed under sheds, 
were examined, and the patterns noted. The decora- 
tions are composed of cubes worked into the form of 
fishes of diflferent kinds, chiefly salmon, and the outer 
border formed into the key pattern. These floors, 
divided into apartments^ the doorways of which 
remain, rest upon supports, and are hollow under- 
neath. Some of the supports have fallen, and they 
are therefore rendered uneven. Near there is another 
chamber containing the bath, and an adjoining cham- 
ber, which has also a hjrpocaust underneath, and the 
external stove for heating. Higher up are the re- 
mains of the tank which supplied the water, but the 
stream is now diverted. 

North Staffordshire Naturalists' Field Club 
and Archaeological Society. — May 23.-^ The 
second excursion of the present season took place at 
Wetton and the valley of the Manyfold. Arrived at 
Grindon, they proceeded to walk down the fidds 
through Lady-side Wood to Thor s Cave. Here 
the president for the year, Mr. W. D. Spanton, 
read a description of the cave, written by the late 
Mr. Samuel Carrin^on, of Wetton. A splendid 
view of the surroundmg country was obtained from 
the summit of the cave, the eye having an extensive 
unbroken reach over some most charming hiU and 
valley scenery. Leavhig the Thor, headway was 
made up the Manyfold valley. The party rested at 
a picturesque nook at Wetton Mill, returning to 
Gnndon by way of Ossam's Hill, from which spot 
another exceptionally fine view of a splendid country 
was obtained. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association .^The 
closing meeting of this Society for the session was 
held on May 17, when the retiring president, Mr. 
MacLachlan, read *' Notes of some Old Edinburgh 
Architects." The first architect mentioned was 
William Bum (a pupil of Mr., afterwards Sir 
Robert, Smirke), who restored St. Giles's Cathedral, 
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The buildings in Edinburgh designed by him are 
St John's Episcopal Chapel, the New Club, ; the 
MelTille Monument, John Watson's Hospital, and 
the Music Hall. The next architect mentioned was 
David Bryce, to whom we are indebted for the 
British Linen Company's Bank, the Western Bank, 
now the Scottish Widows' Fund Office, in St. 
Andrew's Square, the Clvdesdale Bank, Subscrip- 
tion Library, North British Insurance Office, Fettes 
College, SherifTCourt House, Royal Infirmaxy, Union 
Bank, and the addition to the Bank of Scotland. 
The other architects of whose lives sketches were 
given were Robert Reid, who designed St. Geoige's 
Church and the frontages of Charlotte Square ; 
James Gillespie Graham, the friend of Pugin, and 
the author ot the Assembly Hall— the spu« of this 
hall is claimed for Pugin, who seems to have assisted 
Gimham with many drawings—St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Chapel (Pro-Cathedral), and St. Margaret's 
Convent ; John Henderson, who designed Trinity 
Episcopal Chapel, Dean Bridge, St. Luke's Free 
Church, St Columba, Momingside Parish Church, 
also Episcopal CoUese, GleniQmond, Lady Glen- 
orchy's, Greensid^ and Holyrood Church and School, 
Highland Society Office and Museum; Alexander 
Black, of Heriot^s Horoital, and several of the Out- 
door Schools; David Cousin, many Free Churches 
after the Disruption, Com Exchange, Slau^ter 
Houses, Savings Bank, Music Class-room, Park 
Place. These notes were a continuation of Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan's inaugural address, when he had sketched 
the lives of James Craig, who designed the plan of 
the New Town ; Robert Adam, architect of the 
Roister Office ; EUtot, of the Regent Arch and the 
Cfllton Jail ; Thomas Hamilton, of the High School, 
George IV. Bridge, Royal College of Physicians, 
Bums's Monument, and Free St. John's ; W. H. 
Playfair, the Interior Front of the University, 
Observatory on Calton Hill, Regent and Royal 
Terraces. Royal Institution, St. Stephen's Church, 
Surgeon s Hall, Donaldson's Hospital, and Free 
Church College. 

Liverpool Natttralists' Field Club.— The second 
field meeting was held on June i, at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall Mr. and Mrs. Dod met them. The garden 
is on the site of the old moat. The present house, 
which is very picturesc^ue both in structure and situa- 
tion, is of ab(mt the time of Charles I. but there are 
vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably the original 
residence of the fiimily, who date back to the time of 
Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in the reign of James I. From Edge Hall 
the route lay across the park and through a dingle, 
hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by Kidnall 
and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy caves in 
the rock by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir William 
Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer abode of 
Mrs. Gregson. The chief part of the building is now 
a farmhouse, adapted to daiiy purposes ; but some 
additions have been made to accommodate the &mily 
-when they seek retirement. A part of the old 
building in the Cheshire half-timbered style remains, 
and also of the moat with an old pointed stone arch. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — May 4. — 
Mr. Munxo, President, in the Chair. — Professor Mayor 
sent a Paper on '* Senec. Ep, 121. 4, non desistam... 



uoluptates ituras in dolorem compe;icere el uotis obi>tie- 
pere. quidni ? cum maxima malorum optauerimus et 
ex gratnlatione natum sit quicquid adloquimur** Mad- 
vig, Adversaria 1 1. 522, proposes amolimur. But if 
any word ought to be sacred from corruption, it is 
adloquu — Professor A. Palmer (T.C.D.) sent an 
emendation of Horace, Sat. i. 6. 6. — Mr. Ileitiand 
sent a reply to Mr. Ridgewa/s Paper on Ar. Pol. 
I. 2. 6. 

Monday Shakspere Club, Glasgow. — May 31. 
— ^The annual business meeting of this Club. During 
the past session eleven Papers have been read — two 
on HamUtj two on Othello, two on Macbeth^ one on 
Lear^ one on 7ulms Casar, and three on general 
Shakspere study. The conmiittee recommend diat 
the reading meetings of the Club should be sus- 
pended for a time. Mr. William George Black 
was elected president; and Mr. Robert MacLehose, 
M.A., hon. secretary and treasurer for the session 
1882-3. 

[We have been compelled to postpone our reports 
of the meetii^ of tne Society for Protection of 
Ancient Buildings ; Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, June 14 ; and Tettenhall Antiquarian Society, 
May 29. — EOt] 
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COLONEL JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER. 
J>Ud May 26. 

Our announcement last month of the dangerous 
illness of Colonel Chester has to be followed, as we 
then feared, by our record of his now spent lijfe. 
English students of history have suffered a severe loss 
by his death. He was by birth an American citizen, 
and upwards of twenty years ago sat as a member of 
Congress. For many years past he had devoted all 
his energies to the study of genealogy, and with a 
patient thoroughness for which few equals can be found 
in the whole range of literature, he mvestigated every 
source whence the knowledge he requir^ could be 
drawn. His manuscript collections are enormous, and 
reUte to all classes of the people, bnt more especially to 
those families whose connections helped to found the 
colony of New England. Colonel Chester's generosity 
in communicating his hard-earned knowledge was re- 
markable. No fellow-student ever applied to him 
without receiving a courteous reply, and few without 
receiving substantial help in their pursuits. In the 
last year of his life Colonel Chester received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the 
University of Oxford. Although the only published 
work from his invaluable archives is the Registers oj 
JVestminster Abbey, 1876, yet we can well judge from 
this, which is a most remarkable monument of accurate 
scholarship, of the untiring energy and great skill which 
characterized all his researches. His true function 
was that of collector, and the material he gathered 
together from all England will form the means of 
giving work to generations of future genealogists. 
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WkyUnd Smith't Cave. — On the western tlmlts 
of Berkihire, in nn interelting dislHcl which bordeis 
on Wiltshire, thete is in the parish q\ Ashtmry a 
monument which has obtained more individual 
ceiebrItT than most simlUr remaina. It has suffered 
great dilapidations, but enough remains to thow that 
It has cotuiited ol a rather long rectangnlar enctoture, 
with two latentl chambtn formed bjr upright slones 
roofed with large slabs, and llie whole was probably 
once corered with ■ mound of eaith. The gronp of 
stones is made up of four large blocks and of a nntntMr 
of smaller pieces, Jjart supporting, but most merelv 
lying on the ground in the Immediate neighbotuhood. 
Thete can be no doubt of the sepulchral character of 




mints, pp. 133-1*4). It appears evident, saj* Mr- 
Aketman, ia ArchiEoUgia (xxiil. 313), from the 
scattered fragment* lying around that, allhough tliese 
chambered tamiili have t>een almost obliterated, they 
were often originallv enclosed within a circle of atoaei. 
Traces of this circle are still tliible around the crofn- 
lech. and In the arrangement of the vault we recoeniic 
a striking riroUarity to thai of (he dikpidated Cram- 
lich dti T\is. But though Celtic in origin, It bears a 
legend which Is undoubtedly of Teutonic origin. Mr. 
Wtighl thus describes the current popular tradition. 
The cave was sappoied to be inhabited by an invisible 
smith ; and it was believed that if the horse of a 
traveller parting that way happened to cast a shoe, he 
had only to take the animal to ibis cave and, having 

6 laced a groat on the capstone, withdraw to a distance 
om which he could not see what was going on ; on 
his return he would find that Ihc horse had been welt 
shod during his absence, and that the money had 
been tftken away. — yaumai Anhiiiilogical Aiseitalitn, 
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this monument, and it belongs to that class which Is 
commonly called Celtic. Mr. Fergusson says : — " It 
il a three-chambered dolmen, almost identical in plan 
with Petrie's No. If Carrowmore, but with this differ- 
ence, (hat whereas the an:h of stones in the Irish 
eiiampte contained thirty-six or thirty-seven stones, 
I sixty feel in diameter, this one contained 



sarsens, the other of granite blocks, 
pletely for all the differences between them, that I 
cannot believe that so great a lapse oE lime at eight 
centuries could have taken place between the 
erection of the two. I fancy it must have been 
erected for the entombment of a local heto In the 
early centivie* of the C hriitian era" (^nuV .$r0»' ^rMUh 



s romance of KtnUwertk, but those who 
wish to follow up the traditional history should con- 
sult Mr. Wrigfal's article mentioned above, and also a 
work written on the subject by G. B. Depping aid 
Francisque Michel, translated from (he French, 
with additions by S. W. Singer, and publi&hetl in 
1847. This monument is included in Sir John 
Liibbock'a AtuiaU MoHumenii Bill, and Is dejciibcd 
and figured in Mr. Ilains Jackson a Atuient Menu- 
mtnts and tkt Lands around them, pp. 6, 7, from 
whom we are permitted to borrow an illostration. 

Curiosities of Parish Registers.— Now that 
parish registers are receiving more than usnal, 
became l^sLative, attention, the following note is 
Apropos. It is from the Cenlltman's Afagazint for 
1783, p. 579. Extract from Woildham Kegisler, 
i6ji f- - 

"y 

are, in AVorldhom parish, ten w 
buried fifteen husbands, of which women two have 
mnrried again, and eight remain widows, which eight 
have buried thirteen husbands, and mi^ht perhaps 
have had burled many more, if they hod had them ; 
but all themen of Worldham parish at thi* time living 
have had buried but three wives." 

" 162Z. George Fay, bom, as himself saith, 1563, 
was buried AUhatlows Day. At this time there are 
so many women dwelling In Worldham parish as have 
buried lifleen husbands, but all the men now dwelUog 
in Worldham have buried but one wife." 

The Gentleman's Magonne asks why the air of 
Worldham should be so particularly fatal la married 
persons of the male sex. 

Lists of Round Towers In Itcland.— The 
following publications contain lists of the Round 
Towers in Ireland : — Maf ej Ireland, published by 
the Society for the DiRusion of Useful Knowledge 
[1845) ; Vallencey's Collectanea (1786) IL pp, 141-3 ; 
Beaufort's Afemmr of a Maf 0/ Inland {1792) pp. 
138-141: AtUhBlogia fiihfmia (1793) L pp. go-91 ; 
iJedwich's AnlifuUiei of Irttand (iSa4) pp. 167-8 ; 
Hoar's Journ^ ef a Tour in Inland (1807) pp. 
aSa-agi ; Belt's Essay en Gelhic Archilicture in Irt- 
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ArckUBctmrt 9f lrrUmd{\%\l\ pp. 69-81 ; KUkmny 
ArchtM^Al Sccidy Tiumsactums^ ii. pp. 153-2C4. 



The Via %^KnL and Um Rcsia.- 
the following importint aoooait of reoent db- 
coTcries from Uie Thma. The Minister Baooelli 
has sacceeded ia ■cmmpHihing his desire in lemoving 
to time Cor the celebntion oT Rome's " BiitbdajT 
the greater pert of the 15,000 cnhic feet of sooDmnli- 
tioQ which, two months agp^ fanned an emhankmcnt* 
like RMdwnj, 35ft. in height, acrocs the eastern end of 
the Fomm, from the Teinple of Antoninas and Faus- 
tina to the OQcncr of the Pahitine The lesalts of tiie 
escsTationsthnsiar have been most interesting* When, 
abont the year 1876^ the works had extended from a little 
in fnmt of the arch of Septimus Sercras to paist the 
remains of the Temple of Jnlhis and the podinm ot 
the Temple of Vesta was being uncovered on the one 
side beyond, and the space in front of the Temple of 
Antoninas and Faastina cleared on the other, it was 
expected that each blow of the pick woold diylnsr 
the remains and site of one of the earliest, if nol the 
first, of the triamphal arches erected in Rome, the 
celebrated Fornix Fabins mentioned bjr Cicero, which 
commemorated the triomphs of the Fabii, indnding 
that of Q. Fabius Maaimns (Consul B.C I2l) over 
the Allobroges, who is supposed to have bniU iL Bat 
not a fragment or indication was found. There 
appeared to be no doubt that the arch must have been 
situated on the stripof ground still coveted by what we 
have likened to an eml^ikment At the banning of 
the last week in February the work of cutting it away 
was commenced. When about a third of it from the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina had been removed, 
a numlxT of the vouswrs of the arch, with some of 
the blocks belonging to the piers, and other details, 
were found all lying close to eadi other among the 
rubbish. Each following day it was expected that 
at least the foundations of the piers would be dis* 
covered nv mUu^ but it remains as much a m y s t ery as 
before. The discovery of its site was the more 
cs]>eci-.ny desired because of the light it was expected 
to throw on the direction of the Via Sacra as trod by 
Horace* The portions of the Regia left buried in 
1 879 under the embankment have been unc ivered, and 
from their position, importance, and construction, it is 
now declared that these mosaic paTements and waOs 
undoubtedly formed part of the Regia, where, accord* 
^ ing to Servitts, *'Numa habitaver^ ia ladicibus 
' Palaiii finibnsqoe Rornani fort." The Regia in which 
Numa lived, and which was built by him, had, how- 
ever, disappeared loi^ before that which tepbced it 
was burnt in the vear SIOB.C.; but in the vestiges 
now disclosed — after having been hidden for more 
than eighteen centuries — we see the remains of the 
Regia in which Julias Caesar dwelt after his election to 
the dignity of Pontifex Maxim us there can be no 
doubt It is the house from the doorway of which he 
went 01^ on the morning of the fatal Ides of March, 
after Calphumia had <lrwat that its pediment, erected 
by the senate to do him honour, had fidlen down, and 
to which his corpse, with one aim hanging from the 
bier, was carried back firom the curia of Pompey. 
The same into whxh Clodius, diigniaed as a female 
musician contrived, some years befote^ when Pompeia 
was mistress there, to gain admittance during the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. The 



Regia was bunt down in the Nerooian conflagration. 
Its use had passed away when Augustus, on assuming 
the Pontifiratr, removed the residence to his house on 
the Palatine, and other edifices were bnilt over it, their 
walls diagonally crossing its pavement^ and their 
floors, pkced on a le^ some three feet higher, 
covering and preserving at leart as much of them as 
has been fooixL Alas ! since 1S79, left uncaied for, 
and exposed to the dcvastatii^ effects of the weather 
and Foraiini, thc^ have grewy suffered. Some of 
the more beautiful coloured details hare disappeared ; 
bnt now that their historical interest is at lait recognized, 
efforts are being made to preserve what is left from 
further dilapidation. The most important features 
remaining, or, at any rate, discoTeied thus far, are 
fragments of some of the mosaic floorS| and what may 
have been a grand entrance or part of a peristyle. Of 
this there is a pier with an engaged column of traver- 
tine—of which the base and some four inches of the 
shaft remain — covered vrith a thick coating of inUnuLco 
painted a deep red, and on what covers the remaitis of 
the shaft there are perpendicular lines indented a third 
of an inch to represent flutings. In exact line with 
this is the base of an isolated column, corresponding 
in every detail, and between it and the pier there 
doubtless stood another, the base of wliich may still 
exist imder the remains of later constructions boih 
across at this point. That these are remains of the 
Regia, as rebuilt after the fire in 210 B.C., the material 
and style afford sufficient proof^ and to the same period 
belong other details, such as some of the mosaic floors, 
a vrell-bead, two other travertine bases of columns, 
also m riiH^ and in linc^ and some of the trails. But 
there is also evidence that aheratioos had been made 
before the house was destroyed, for together with the 
vraUs of opus quadratum, of tufe, and travertme, there 
are some of early brickwork. There are no traces of 
marble decoration or panelling anywhere, but on the 
vralls of the rooms looking towards the Temple of 
Vesta are remains of the painted stucco facing. \Vhat 
has been foimd of this historic building is far from 
sufficient to permit of any attempt to restore its plan, 
but there is enod^ taking the direction of the columns 
and the lines of the walls and floors behind, at more 
or leas right an^es from them, to show that the Regia 
stood vrith one side — probably the front — (iscing uie 
Temple of Vests, and somewhat diagonally towards 
the area df the Forum, and the other on the Via Sacra 
aa, coming along it from the CapitoUne, it turned 
gently to the left after passing in front of the Temples 
of Castor and PoUux and of Vesta. That that was the 
original direction of the Via Sacra these last excava- 
tions have clearly established, and especially do they 
disproTe the theory that the road descendiiig from the 
Velia continued on at any time in a direct line only to 
the Arch of Septimus Severus. By the western 
comer of the Temple of Romulus there is a distinct 
bifurcatioii, going towards the Forum. Betureen that 
point and the Temple of Castor and PoDux there is a 
flagged pavement of ti«vertine, roughly laid, vrhere 
thelevel had, in still ancient times, l^en raised to the 
extent of some 3ft or 4ft. above the road which passed 
onvraids by the Temples of Vesta and Castor and 
Pollux to iHiere it appears again in front of the Basilica 
Julia. The area between &e Temples of Antonmus 
and Faastina and Vesta may be described as a kind of 
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topographical palimpsest, of which the earlie^ 
characters have yet to be deciphered. There are, how- 
ever, indications of constructions of appaiently an 
early date a ^oit distance in front of the Regia, which 
may merit notice from the fact, which may be 
accidental, that they are on a line exactly parallel to 
the columns, and because, on the same line, and more 
or less also on the original line of the Via Sacra, are 
two piers, appArently the remains of a gateway, which, 
judging from its construction, must have been built in 
the Middle Ages. Considering the peculiar position 
in which it stands, with no remains of a corresponding 
edifice to which it belonged, and the mystery connected 
with the site of the Fabian arch, which, according to 
all records, stood somewhere about this spot, one is 
tempted to hazard the conjecture that its foundations 
may, perhaps, be hidden under these piers, built upon 
them. From measuring the voussoin of the Fabian 
arch found, it has been ascertained that its span was 
4*95 metres; the openings between these piers 
measure 4*50 mitres. The fragment of the Capitoline 
plan found among the accumulation describes the space 
situated exactly between the Temple of Vesta and the 
east side of that of Castor and Pollux, and shows that 
no paved street passed between those edifices ; nor have 
indications been found of any street passing between 
the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. On the bit of 
the Capitoline plan there are, to the south, lines which 
seem to indicate Uie beginning of a elwm^ with steps 
across at intervals, and this, it is thought, may be the 
foot of that ascent to the Pahitine which Signor Rosa 
named the Clivus Victorias. 

[We have received contributions to our *' Dates and 
Styles of Churches" from Mr. T. Powell, on York 
Minster, and from Mr. J. Jones, on Staffordshire 
Churches, which we hope to print next month. — Ed.] 
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Among the more recent finds in clearing out the 
old Roman Bath at Bath, is a smaU figure of Minerva 
in high relief, with a stone frame rising to a peak on 
the upper side. The figure is very rudely carved, and 
is somewhat defined, but the emblems are sufficiently 
well preserved to identify it as the goddess of wisdom. 
More funds, we understand, are required to prosecute 
the excavations, which, we trust, will not be stopped 
from this cause. 

A large Lacustrine canoe, in excellent condition, 
has been found near Bex, 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, 9xA nearly 3,000 feet above the Valley of the 
Rhone. No Lacustrine relics have ever before been 
met with in Switzerland, at such an elevation. 

The architect Senhorda Silva has discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Thomar, in Portugal, the old 
Roman town of Nabancia, to which references occur 
in the classics. Four streets and sixteen houses have 
already been cleared out, and columns and capitals of 
white marble, coins, and mosaics have been dug up. 
The explorers are in hopes of finding the fonrni, 
theatres, circus, baths, ana temples. Thomar is in 



the province of Estremadura, sixteen miles north-west 
of Abrantes on the Nabaa 

The beautiful structure of Archbishop Zouche's 
chapel at York Cathedral, with its fine>gioined roof, 
was built by Archbishop Zouche during the time he 
was Primate, between 1349 and 1352, in the xcign of 
Edward III. The mnllions of the windows and the 
buttresses had for a long time been in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and some months ago the dean and 
chapter resolved that the necessary repairs diould be 
effected. The work is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and the windows are in course of being re- 
glazed with cathedral glass. The fragments of old 
stained ^lass will be preserved, and again inserted 
in the window. 

The ancient Parish Church of Adwick-on-Deame, 
near Mezbro' — which has been closed for several 
years — ^has been re-opened after thorough restoration. 
The edifice, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
dates from the time of Henry I., and probably even 
earlier. Twelve months ago it was determined that 
the church shoaM be restored. The repairs consist 
of re-roofing the whole church, the re-guizing of the 
windows, the removal of the old-&shioned pews, and 
the substitution of open pitch-pine benches, the re- 
newal of the base of the pulpit, and a new reading 
desk. 

During the excavations now in progress for the 
improvement of Little Bridge Street, Bladcfriars, the 
woikmen have discovered a fully-developed skeleton of 
a man beneath a cellar. Appearances mdicate that it 
must have been buried there at a comparatively recent 
period ; but that is a matter of conjecture. Several 
members of the London and Middlesex Archseological 
Society have inspected the remains, having been 
informed that they may belong to die pre-Roman 
period ; but at present this theory is defective;, as no 
trace of any comn has been found. 

The Kent Archaeological Society have just issued to 
members vol. xiv. of mt the Society's Transactions^ 
illustrated by portraits, views of churches, houses, &c. 
The Society has now been in existence twenty-four 
years, and numbers 900 members. 

The annual meeting of the Folk -Lore Society will 
be held on June 30, and ladies or gentlemen desirous 
of cards for admission should apply to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, 2, Park Vnias, Lons- 
dale Road, Barnes, S.W. 

The ancestors of the poet Longfellow were originally 
settled in Yorkshire. The local papers say that in a 
sale which has just taken place at Bradford there was 
an old chest from a farmhouse at Ilkley, which upon 
its centre panel bore the following inscription : ** Jon 
Longfellow and Mary Rogers was manyed ye tenth 
daye off April, Anno Dm. 1664.*' 

Major D. Papazoglou invites visitors to his rare 
collection of antiqmties found in Roumania during 
the last forty-five years, and consisting of statues in 
bronze, marble and terra cotta, antique Roman vases, 
ancient jewellery coins, &c. He has recently dis- 
covered an antique sword of great rarity. His 
address is Rue Vacaresci, Bucharest. 
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The Old Manor House* Carlton Miniott, whidi is 
sapposed to be between four and five centories old, 
and known as tbe Dorham Ox Inn, in the village of 
CatUott Miniott, was onroofed by a recent gale, and 
now it will be neoessarv to poll the structure down. 
Some few weeks a^ the kiid of the manor, Mr. R. 
Belly caused tlie pnncipals to be seemed, otherwise 
the roof most have fidkn inwards. The rafter pins 
broke from the centre beam, and the mass of thatch 
and lafteis USH into the front garden, ereatly alarming 
the villagets. The waDs are cracked in varions 



Mr. J. Tones is preparing for publication a History 
of Tettenfaall Church and Parish, Sta&. Thework, 
which will be ready eariy in Angost, will embrace 
the ecclesiastical and topagru>bical antiquities of the 
parish. It will also contain rail genealogical lists of 
the Wrottesly, Fowler, and W«htwicke families, 
folk-Ioie, inscriptions on old tonuMtones, and abun- 
dant extracts fiom the parish aoooonts. Tliework 
will be liilly illnstnitea throoghoot, with several 
etdiings, and nnmeroos en^vings of the principal 
objects <jr interest in the parish, axid will be published 
by subscription. 

The interesting church of Ashill is now bein^ re* 
stored under the guidance of the diocesan ardiUect, 
Mr. T. D. Sodding. It contains a laiger quantity of 
ancient Nonnan work than any church in the neigh- 
bourhood, and also several handsome dd mual 
monuments of good design, probably of the twelfth 
century, although for whom erected is now unknown. 
The roof of the church, which was concealed by a 
lath-and-plaster ceiling, has been opened and restored. 
The tower-arch, being of decayed stone-work, ought 
to be restored in solid masonry, and we are told there 
are several other details reqnirii^ ^t**^*^*** 

There is now, we undectfand, on exhibition, at the 
Post Office, Bradini^ a bcautifal cornelian, cut as 
a stone, ajod beanng the crest — a Bon encirdcd 
with the Order of the Thistle, and surmounted by a 
coronet. Tbe seal was picked up dose to Bndmg 
Qoayt And, awrnning it to be what it is stated, it is an 
interoting subject tor speculation how it came there. 
King Henry VIIL is known to have visited tbe 
Island, and the snppositian is that the wearer of the 
seal might have been one of his attendants, and 
dropped iL 

The St. Albans* Abbey Repantioa Committee 
having finished th^r work of repairing the nave and 
paid off the whole of the debt, it was unanimously 
resolved at their last meeting *'that they do now 
rerign to the Bishop their poweis under the Faculty 
of iStT-** There are^ it is said, still three im* 
portant and most intereiting works of repaiation 
required — First, the groining of the north atsle of 
the nave to oorrespood with the south aisle; 
secondly, the erection of stalls of carved oak befitting 
the choir of this great church ; thhdiy, the reparation 
of the Saints and Lady Chapds. 



catalogue of the third portion of the great Sunderland 
library, which is to be sold finon Jury 17 to July 27. 
It f nnrains, as the fanner parts dki, 
among which are SOUK fine oopies of 
Tnveul, livy, JuBttniaa, and 
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Louis Xni.'s copy of the Decretals of Pope Gr^ry 
IX. Some magnificent vellam books are include^ 
one of which. The Customs of Orleans^ by A. de 
Harlay, printed at Orleans by S. Hotot in 1583, is 
beautifully bound in ornamental morocco, with Uie 
arms of the town on the sides. The alphabet is con- 
tinned from " Gcrmon" to *' Martinellus." 

The ancient and interesting parish church of Llan- 
pumpsaint. South Walesj, has been re-opened after 
restoxation. A communion cup of the omrch bears 
the date of 1574. The font is evidently a great deal 
older. A holy- water stoup has been preserved. A 
great flat stone, on which the communion table now 
stands, has been removed from the churchyard. A 
number of crosses are inscribed upon it, so that it 
probably formed part of an altar tomb, but some 
earlier and more obscure marks have suggested the 
theory that it was used in pre-Christian times in con- 
nection with religious rites. For some unknown 
reason the country people have been accustomed to 
call it '* the Stone ot the Five Saints." 

On Ascension Day the ancient custom of '' beating 
the bounds" was observed in the several parishes <» 
the metropolis. After the parochial authorities and 
the Charity School boys attwidcd the wpfoal morning 
services at the various churches, the p ro c e ssi ons were 
formed. Thoe consisted of the boys in their quaint 
miiforms, armed with long willow canes, and manrhing 
in twos, headed by the clerk and beadles of the parish 
in their official dress. In some cases the proces si ons 
were marched through houses and factories. On 
bdng told the spot that divides the respective pa- 
rishes, the boys struck the ground with their canes, 
repeating the words of the derk, '*Thiris the boun- 
dary." 

What is supposed to be an ancient prave was dis- 
covered a few days ago on the farmof Kii^ton, Fyvie, 
in a pit from which material for rbod-making is being 
taken. In the course of the excavation the end of 
the grave became exposed. It is built of stone on 
the sides and top, and has the appearance of a 
common drain. The bottom of it is about 3 feet 
from the present surfece of the ground. Its internal 
dimcnskms are — length, 6 feet 3 inches, width, 15 
inches, and height, 22 inches. It lies from W.N.W. 
to E.S.E. A soft honeycomb-looking stone in con- 
nection with it has a rong^ circle about 3 inches 
in M^myn^m^ hcwu oo it. Sudi stones do not belong to 
the locality. 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in the preserva- 
tion ^ parish registers was hekl in Leeds on June 3, 
to consider the propos a l to remove these records to 
London. Tbe meeting, while recogniiing the desira- 
bility of better care oeing taken of the registers, 
expressed in the strongest terms its disapprobation of 
the proposal to remove them. A committee was 
formed to frame a sdieme fi>r the preservation, and, 
as fiv as possible, the publication of the Yorkshire 
registers; The Rev. Cuioq Hubbert, of Almonbnry, 
presided, and amongst con unnnir a ti o ns read from 
clergy interested in the matter but unable to be pre- 
sent were letters from the Rev. R. V. Taylor, of 
lUdimond ; the Rev. T. MihriUe Raven, of Crake, 
and the Rev. T. Pkrkinsos, of North OtteringtOB, and 
many others. 

D 
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The amituil ceremony of dressing or decorating 
artificial wells wiis observied at Wirksworth on Wed- 
nesday, May 31. There was the usual amount of 
rejoicing in the town. Wirk^worth, Tissington, and 
Buxton are now the only places in North Derbyshire 
that observe this custom. Tap dressings, we believe, 
have been honoured in other parts of Derbyshire, and 
have gained much popularity; but thCT have now 
become ex^ct. However, Wirksworthhas lost none 
of its ancient gppreciativeness of this annual event. 
The street decorations were elaix>rate and numerous, 
and many gaHaods were displayed^ which appearjBd 
to have demanded a lot of attention. Many bouses 
also displayed some kind of evergreen, which it 
could be seen was some new design, and fresh treat- 
ment. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Leicester is an event which happened, says the DaHy 
NewSy in spite of two superstitions. One of these is 
historical. It is set forth in a ^ook of antiquarian 
lore that it forebodeth evil to a king, as the prince 
some day should be, yrho sliouXd enter or even behold 
the town. Mr. ^y. Kelly, the author, not only records 
th^s ancient superstition as preventing a visit from 
King John, but points out that, commencing with the 
legendary woes of L^eicesters legendary founder. 
King Lear, down to one of its latest royal visitors, 
Philippe of Orleans, misfortune attended most of 
those royal princes who came within Leicester's walls* 
The evil speU was, however, broken by a certain 
visit paid m 1S43. The Queen and Pnnce Albert 
then passed through tne city and were splendidly re- 
ceived. 

It has been definitely decided to restore the fine old 
Norman church of St. Michaers, Malton. We un- 
derstand that the restoration is a continuation of work 
commenced twenty-five years ago, soon after the 
endowment of the living by Earl Fitzwilliam, but 
then stopped from want of funds. Mr. Fowler Jones, 
architect, of Yoric and Malton, has been entrusted 
with the restoration, which will include the enlarge- 
ment of the chancel; the removal of two old galleries, 
which destroy the lines of some fine examples of 
Norman architecture ; the re-roofing of the two aisles 
and nave; enlai^ement of vestiy, and erection of 
new organ chamber and choir stalls ; and the provision 
of an outer protection for the church, which stands 
in the centre of the marketplace, and is irequently 
subject to much desecration by the proceedings taking 
place therein. 

The Hall Bam Estate, Beaconsfield, which has 
just been sold to Mr. L^vy Lawson, is one of the 
most interesting properties in Buckinghamshire. 
Hall Bam was built by Edmund Waller, the cousin 
of Oliver Cromwell, who settled at Hall Bam in 1652, 
after his return from exile, and he there hung up the 
portrait of the stony-hearted **Sacharissa" — Lady 
Dorothea Sidney — who is said to have made fun of the 
amorous verses which he wrote in her honour. Hall 
Bam is a " substantial family residence" of red brick, 
and stands in a delightiiilly-timbered pai'lc, in the 
mid3t of the most charming portion of sucks. The 
estate extends to over three thousand acres, and in- 
cludes the Manor of Beaconsfield. Since Waller's 
time it has had more than one distinguished owner, 



among them Sir Gore Ouselev, who, we believe, 
once entertained there King Wuliam IV. and (^een 
Adelaide. 

Neen Savi^ chnrch was re-opened on May 17, 
after restoration. The edifice dates back to an early 
period, and to the antiquary presents many interesting 
features. These the architea, Mr. Thomas Gordon, has 
oreserved with care, all that was really interesting hav- 
ing been retained, and some hidden features of the build- 
ing have been brought to light. The ceiling has iieen 
opened, the walls have been scraped and replistered, 
the floor tiled, the tiles in the Sacrarium being an 
imitation of a few wbidi were found in tiie building, 
and which dated from the 14th century. Open seats 
have taken the place of the old-fasliioned pews. By 
the removal of the gallery a Norman aKfa at the 
west end of tlie building has been brought to view. 
The windows are Norman decorated, and late perpen- 
dicular. The porch, which is of the decorated period, 
has been restored. Below the tower is the ytsXxy, 
The spire, whidi was destroyed some sixty years ago, 
has not been rebuilt. 

As a labourer of Montacute, near Yeovil, was 
clearing rabbish from the rooks near the famous Ham 
Hill quarries, to repair the parish road& he struck 
his shovel a^dnst a piece of crockery, wnid) turned 
out to be a Roman um filled with coins, and near the 
same spot another man found a crock, ^so containing 
medalhons, some of large size and heavy weight. 
The whole find is said to be considerably over a 
hundredweight. The coins are in a good state of 
preservation, and date chiefij from a.d. 81 to A.D. 
182. Specimens are found with the heads of Severus 
and CommoduB. Unfortunately, the men sold a number 
of these coins for a few pence, but eventually the 
majority of them found their way to a neighbouring 
rectory and mansion, the occupants c^ whid^ are in 
communication with the authorities as to the right 
disposal of these antiquarian treasures. The village 
of Montacute and the adjacent hills abound with 
interesting relics of. the Roman occupation, and also 
of monastic times. On Ham Hill is the celebrated 
Frying Pan, once a Roman circus and a camp of 
observation overlooking Sedgemoor. 

An interesting discovery has within the last few 
days been made at Abbots Kerswell, in Devonshire^ 
the church of which place is to be shortly restored. 
The outline of an upright figure was seemingly visible 
behind the plaster 01 tbe south wall of the chancel, 
leaning apparently against the left jamb of the eastern- 
most window. On taking off the plaster, all doubt 
was removed. The figure, nearly 7 feet in height, 
proved to be that of a female, crowned, and sculptured 
wilh a cope, fastened by a clasp or brooch under the 
throat. There has also been tne representation of a 
full flowing robe, of which some of the painting and 
gilding remains, the colours being a pale brovii, 
black, and red ; but the sculpture of the folds of the 
dress is much defaced ; in fact, the whole figure has 
been sadly mutilated; the entire face, both the breasts, 
and a great part of the right arm, apparently, are 
gone. The bend, however, of the latter is quite dis- 
tinguishable. The figure, with the exception of the 
head, has been at some time hollowed out behind. 
The curls falling loose on the shoulders are 
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voy cutUStf scolptnred. It would be interesting 
to know bow tbb figure came W its present pbrae. 

A binnble fmflding, bnt the cradle of tbe last two 
Centuries of Ei^Iish history, is threatened with dc- 
stractxoB. The house in which the Revolution of 1 688 
was plotted mi^ht snrely have been deemed historic 
cno^h to justify its carefal preservation, but it is, we 
are informed, about to be pulled down. The " Cock 
and PycA** was the name of this quaint thatched 
building in the days, two centuries ago, when it was 
an inn. It stands In the village of Whittington, 
some ten miles south 6f Sheifield, and b now occupied 
fts a cottage. According to cradltlon, the Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Danby, and Mr. D'Arcy met here, 
one day in 1688, and leagued themselves together to 
bring about the revofution. The stoiy is that the 
three conspirators were hunting on Whitungton M6or, 
wben they drew away from their companions and rode 
hastily to the ^'Cock and Pyot." The room in 
which they deliberated received the name of the 
•'plotting parlour." The descendants of the con- 
spirators visited the house on the first ctolenary of 
the Revolution. We learn that the D^e of Devoii- 
shire will probably ferect a memorial on the site of 
the cottage, should it be demolished ; but we hope 
fhe report of its coming destruction is unfounded. 

Several ancien^ silver and bronrt coins have been 
fotind during the formation of the new street called 
Grove Park Avenue on the Clifton Grove Estate, 
Clifton, and several broken pieces of Roman pottery 
have been fotmd in the excavations for the villas now 
being built on Che estate. In closeproximity to the 
sites we are told, in the Rev. C. WeBbdoved's Ebora- 
earn, that in 1 81 3 a small portion of a tessellated 
pavement was discovered at Clifton Grove hj the 
workmen employed in digging a sunk fence about the 
garden. It is very probable that much more tham 
was brought to light and destroyed tet remains buried 
m the earth. In the same work it is stated that in 
the same year some workmen found two very large 
coffins of grit stone placed close to each other ; one 
side of each neatly panelled, and the Uds as usual 
slightly ridded. Each coffin contained an entire 
skdetoxL These coffins were presented to the dean 
and chapter of York, by whom they were deposited 
in the north aisle of the choir of York Minster among 
incongruous monuments of modem ages, where they 
suffered much damage in the burning of the choir in 
the year 1829. It is much to be wished that they 
could be seen with coeval remains in the Museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

The Berlin seulptor, Alexander Tondenr, has re- 
ceived permission from the Berlin Museum to copy 
(restoring the missing parts) two of the most beautiful 
and best-preserved bas-reliefs of the Peigamen an- 
tiquities. In the centre of the first bas-reiief is seen 
Zeus, brandishing in his left hand the segis with which 
he has overcome a youthful Titan ; with his right 
hand he flings forth his lightnings against another 
Titan, who is hurling a rock with the right hand, 
while the left is stretched out, enveloped in the skin 
of a wild beast. The body of this giant ends in two 
serpents, which are attacked by the eagle of Zeus ; a 
third Titan has sunk to the ground, wounded in the 



leg by the li^tning. The second relief represents 
Athene draggxi^ a young Titan to the ground by tbe 
hair« her serpent h^ at the same time wound itself 
round the giant's body. Above floats a goddess of 
victory, who places a wreath of laurels round the 
helmet of Athene. Between Athene and the Titan 
the body of the earth-goddess, Gau, half issues from 
the ground, her hands are raised in an attitude of 
petition. From these copies models in bronze are 
being cast, and from these models are taken copies in 
ivory and plaster of Paris, which resemble in colour 
the originals. The plaster casts preserve all the sharp- 
ness ot outline only to be procured, in such sma J 
dimensions, m bronze. 

The handsome eouft at South Kensington Museum, 
lately occupied by the celebrated antiquities from the 
site of Troy, is now occupied by a collection fit>m 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Only a small por- 
tion of the present exhibition deals with those 
remarkable antiquities of the Bronze age, for which 
those northern countries are so remark&le, the mass 
of the eollectinn consisring of articles of textile fiA>rics, 
poitterjr, jewellery, carving, saddlefy, and so forth, of 
the eighteenth ioA nineteenth centuries, yet the 
greatest proportion is throughout so strongly tinged, if 
not altogether imbued, with the essence of far earlier 
origins and designs, as to give it a singular and ufi- 
ustutl value. The HaAderbetets Vanner of Stockholm 
have contributed a number of articles, such as bed and 
bench covers, curtains, tablecloths, and laee^ woven 
after different styles and nattems by the peasantry of 
various districts, many of them from old traditional 
designs. Amongst similar articles contributed by the 
Koidiska Museum of Stockholm, are many costumes 
and some marriage ghdles worn by brides, smd ribbons 
for the decoration of the hats of bridegrooms. The 
Royal Museum of Copenhagen contritmtes a fine series 
of Danish drinking-noros ; one, carved with inter- 
lacing ornament and mounted in silver, bdi^ from 
Iceland. Of tapestries there are also two very 
interesting examples, one series representing King 
llric IV. of Denmark (a. D. 124 1 to 1250) ; the second 
King Abel of Denmark (a.d. 1250 to I252), and 
made partly at Elsifiore and partly in Icemnd, by 
Knieper, of Antwerp, between 1581 and 1596. 

On Tuesday, May 23, there were discovered in 
Milborne St. Andrew, Blandford, a large number of 
very ancient swords. They were accidentally brought 
to light by the iron prongs of a drag, which in cleans- 
ing the field of weeds entered the earth to -a depth of 
about six or eight inches. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the blades cotild be separated one from 
the other ; in £act, in order to facBitate this they were 
roughly knocked against the iron drag, and about 
eight of them were broken into severu pieces, the 
remainder being in fairly good preservation. There 
were eighteen m all, all being rusted together in a 
mass. They laid on the chalk just underneath the 
surface soil, the edges of the blades being uppermost. 
The spot in which the swords were discovered is 
situated about two-thirds of a mile due west from the 
celebrated Roman encampment of "Weatherbury 
Castle,^' or ** Castle Ring^/' as it is locally termed, 
and not fax distant from the road which connected the 
camp with the high road leading to Dorchester, 
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These swords are of the simplest constnictioiiy 
consisting of a blade which is compressed, or 
rather tamed over at the broadest end, thus form- 
ing a rude, but serviceable handle. They do not 
appear to have any sharpened edge, but are tapered to 
a point. The following are the measurements of the 
most perfect specimen : Length of blade, 2fL 4in. ; 
length of hanme, 4iin. ; width of blade at broadest 
part, ijin. The only other localities in which similar 
weapons have been found are in the neighbourhood 
of rimpeme, HodhilL and Spetisbnry, in Dorset, and 
near Montacute, in Someraet 

The recent number of our contemporary Romania 
contains an account of an important manuscript 
French poem of the thirteenth century, lately unearthed 
at Cheltenham, in the Phillipps' collection. This 
poem, hitherto unknown, contains in 19,214 lines 
the history or biography of WilUun Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, who was one of the wisest and greatest 
barons of England under King John, and regent of 
the kingdom during the first three years of Henry III., 
then a minor. Beginning with the earl's family, and 
some part of his father, John Marshall's life^ William 
first appears in the history as a young boy at the siege 
of Newbury, in 1153, respecting his part, in which 
some touching things are told. M. Paul Meyer, the 
discoverer, tdls us uat " the poem is completely in- 
dependent of all the historic narratives that we pos- 
sess for this period." Many details are entirely iredi 
throu|;hout9 filling up, or confirming what other 
chromclers tell — for example, in the stirring story of 
the death of Henry II. Thus, the work, which was 
written after the earl's death in 12 19 by order of his 
eldest son, chiefly from material supplied by John of 
Erly, a trusted servant and friend, promises to be a 
valuable contribution to English history. The author, 
a skilled writer, is at present unknown. It is likely 
he was a herald, an eye-witness of much he describes, 
English in spirit, though probably of Norman-Frendi 
origin. The work ought to attract the notice of our 
historians. In France it has excited quite a sensation 
among scholars on account of its literary merits. It 
is declared by competent judges to combine historic 
interest and literary value to a d^ree not found in 
any work, prose or verse, before Froissart. This is 
saying a great deal ; but it more nearly concerns us 
that we should be enabled to know our manly old 
English hero better than we do. We trust the work 
may soon be put into print. 

On June 10 the fine collection of antiquities be- 
longing to the late William MTherson, of Loch 
Kinnora, was exposed for sale by public roup. Among 
his heterogeneous collection, which he was always 
willing to show to the curious, were numbers of 
curious firearms — from the ancient flint lock to the; 
modem revolver ; ancient swords begrimed with rust, 
some of which were said to have been at Drummossie 
Moor ; fine wrought ivory-handled dirks, stone ham- 
mers, stone cannon-balls, flint arrow-heads, &c. 
There was a large attendance at the sale, nearly 300 
being present An old cartridge case and bavonet, 
said to have been taken from one of Napoleon's men 
at Waterloo, was sold for 31. 6^ A very ancient- 
Jooking bhide, said to have been out in '45, was sold 



for /3 41. The price of a couple of stone cannon- 
l>alls was 8r., while that of a curiona stone hanuner 
was £,1 \y. A very strange pebble, which goes by 
the name of an "adder stone," and whico, it is 
maintained, will cure the stings of adders on bdng 
applied to the wounded spot, be it ever so severe a 
bite, after a spirited competition, was knocked down 
at £\ 14X. Three flint arrow-heads, complete and in 
capital condition, were sold for 7/. A very antique- 
looking sporran, with a pouch of such dimensions as 
would hold provisions enough to serve the most 
ravenous Hignlander for sevml days, was disposed 
of for jf I. A number of ancient copper coins fetched 
y., while twelve rare alver ones brought los. A 
powder-hom, with the date 1692, fetch^ 301 • ; one 
of the year 1439 brought lyx. A veiy fine large* 
sized horn was sold for the sum of ;f 3 ns, 6<£, 9aA a 
pretty btt^e>hom, dated 1774, and grown on the 
shores of Loch Kinnord, was taken out at lu. A 
very old and decreDit sporran top was sold for 1 1/. M; 
and a " kail gidlie — a very ancient-looking article- 
fetched IIJ-. A dieep-dip — an instrument which one 
may not see in a lifetime — ^was taken out for i^. 6^, 
while a weapon for spearing foxes fetched lor. 6^. 

Smce Easter, another church in the North of Devon 
has been taken in hand for a thorough restoration, 
that of Nymet St. George or George Nympton, near 
Southmolton. The building, whicm consists of nave^ 
chancel, north aisle, and tower, with a porch on the 
south side, and vestry on the north side, is of the 
usual type of Devonshire churches (except the tower), 
built in the perpendicular period of Gothic architec- 
ture, the nave and chancel both having had barrel 
roofs, some remains of which have oeen found. 
Fragments of the original east window have also 
been found embedded in the east wall. The nave has 
now two perpendicular windows on the south side, 
while the north aisle has a very early two-Hght per- 
pendicular window, and two others of more recent 
date. It is proposed to rebuild the east and south 
widls of the chancel, placing a new traceried head to 
the east window. The whole of the plastering and 
the ceilings of the nave and chancel have been re- 
moved, and the latter will be restored as nearly as 
Cible to its original form, with ribs and carved 
es. It may be stated here that the ceiling and 
ribs of the north aisle do not require renewal, and are 
in good preservation. The porch will be rebuilt, and 
the tower arch opened out. The two remarkable 
features of the church are the tower and the remains 
of the old carved seat ends. The tower was rebuilt 
of brick — or doam as it is called in North Devon — 
in the years 1660-74, the church being known for 
miles round as having a "doaming tower;'* tho 
bricks were made on the glebe from a pit which was 
•filled in, some twenty years ago, by a man now living 
in the village ; and the churchwardens' accounts S, 
that date are still preserved in the parish church, 
giving many interesting and amusing details. Hie 
other feature is the auantity of old carving found 
sadly cut up and ill-usea throughout the church. The 
base— the panels and sill — of the old oak screen were 
found in sUu; and under the square seats were found 
the remains of some twenty carved seat ends, many of 
which can be restored, though none are complete. 
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Mr. I. H. Middktoa oommimicites to the Aemdemy 
fiutkalus of the disravcry of Roinaa remiins in West- 
minster Abbej; It appean that ifriien the gmTe for 
the kte G. E. Street, ILA., was bem^ dog^ the in- 
teresting discovery was made that a Roman villa had 
onoe stood on the site of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey chaicfa* Some ten or twelve feet below the 
level of die present pavement vaiioos fragmentary 
remams of a hypocanst were foond ; and some of the 
large aqnare bncks which had fonned the pilae, or 
short pulars soppoiting the hollow floor, were appa* 
Tently fsi Ate. fragments also were discovered of the 
bcoad flange-tiles w&di rested on the pilae, and carried 
the cement and mosaic, whidi formed the upper layers 
of the floor. The mortar is of two kindsh-one very 
coarse in quality, made of lime and gravel, used to 
bed the pilae-bricksl^nd another finer variety, made 
of lime, sand, and pomded brick, sadi 9S the Romans 
ccneially used to bod the tesserae of thdr n Kw**c 
floon. The groond where Westminster Abbey now 
stands vras probably, when this villa was bailt, a 
small island m the ouddle of a large but shallow lake^ 
fTtending over the present SL James's Park, most of 
Lambeth, the sooth oart of Pnnlioo^ and odier land 
besides. Across this lake there was, in Roman times, 
a fold, vrhich probably passed from the shore to the 
island, and then from the island to the opposite side. 
This ford vras on the line of a Roman road, the 
position and direction of which is still marked out by 
the long stzai^t Edgware Road, and its southern 
GODtimiatioo, Park I^ioe. After crossing the lake 
the ipad passed on, extending throogh Surrey, and 
then probably (as suggested by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie in his pamphlet on "Roman London^') 
joined the southern branch of the Watling Street from 
Dover to Canterbury. It is impossible to say when 
the site of Westminster Abbey ceased to be an island. 
The term Thoney Ishmd is applied to it till after the 
Norman Conquest ; but this of course proves nothing, 
as the name "ishmd" often survives long after a piece 
of land has ceased to be surrounded fay water. This 
disoovcTf of Roman remains is not alti^^ether unex- 
pedted. John Flete^ Prior of Weatmmster, who 
wrote in 1443, mentions a tradition that a Christian 
church had Ixen built on Thoroey Island in 1S4, and 
that in the time of Diocletian's persecutions it was 
taken from the Christians and dedicated to the service 
of Apollo— "ThurificatApoOini snfaurbanaThomeia." 
Tbo^^ much reliance caimot be put in this state- 
ment, yet the tradition as to the Roman temple may 
have some foundation in bcL 
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THE DOMESDAY OF COLCHESTER. 

(▼.244-) 
Mr. Round's very interesting Paper was especially 
attractive to me, because in several points he arrives 
at conclusions very similar to those which have forced 
themselves upon me while investigating the develop- 
ment of aericnltnral communities m other thui 
English lan£. Mr. Round's view that the town was 
oripnaify not " a walled town with land belonging to 



it, but an urban district of vrfaidi a small 
comprised within vralls " {Anti^uary^ v. 247), is one 
which I think no anthropologtst would deny. Every- 
where, I fimcy, the appropriation of a district has 
preceded the erection of a town. Nomad peoples 
nave always their own hunting or pasture grounds on 
whidi no trespass is allowed; but on which they 
themselves vruider vrithout fijred abode. A little 
higgler in culture there are numerous people with 
portable habitations, such as the Wahunia 01 Central 
Africa, vHio ** roam about with their flocks and build 
huts as fiir as they can from cultivation " (Spdce^ 
Discway of the Sount of the A2£r, 124). One 
could fill several columns vnth the different kinds of 
portable dvrellings in use over the wcM-kL The im- 
pulse to the formation of the town occurs when two 
or three smaU tribes join together for irmtuidprotection, 
and build their hamlets dme together. Thus Pethe- 
rick speaks of "the village, or rather the group of 
hamkts amoontii^ to five in number, called I«reangarm 
. • . • an insignucant capital for a large district 
extending southwards and eastwards" {Tnofds im 
Cemtral Africa^ uvfi^ So> too^ the Arabian Meccah 
arose oot of a similar congregation of tribes, and Sir 
W. Muir's aoooont of its institutions shows that its 
inhabitants were still nomads at heart {Life pf 
Makomet^ diaps. ii. iii.X each tribe Uvii^ its own in- 
dependent life in its own quarter of the town. It will 
be seen that we have here come upon p^mmh to Mr. 
Round's '* five limbs'* of Colchester, and there is an- 
other in the five &inilies who seem to have formed 
the typical Ur^ Aryan community. But fhim India we 
get a doser paialtel. A Hindu king "shall cause to 
be built a town and a palace .... (At a litde 
distance) firom the town to the south (he shsll cause 
to be built) an assembly-house with doors on the south 

and on the north sides" (Apastamba II. to, 25 (3, 
S) in Soared Books of the East, ii. 159, 160). This 
exactly hits Mr. Round's point that the Colchester 
court was a " hundred court," and now see how the 
urban district is shown to date from pastoral times. 
The elders appointed by the king " must protect a 
town firom thieves in every direction to the distance of 
one yojana [and of] one krxsha from each village 

(Apastamba, »./., 162). On which Dr. Biihler's note, 
ad locmm^ is : " A yojana is a distance of 4 krosha. 
A krosha, kos or gan, litiraify ^tke Uning of a cow^ 
is variously reckoned at i(-4 miles." NoUiing can be 
dearer thui that the town is here a mere appendage 
of a rural pastoral district Very similar evkTencewiil 
be found m von Maurer^s Doffverfiusmng respecting 
the German communities. Mr. Round vnll, 1 hope^ 
be gratified to find that there is so much collateral 
sujmort for the doctrine which I aoprdiend he is ri(^t 
in claiming as novel in respect of the English town. 

I have left myself bare space to speak of Mr. 
Round's theory of the transformation of the cnritas 
into a Imrgus. Here again I substantially agree vrith 
him. In writing on the Hebrew village community a 
year ago^ I had occasion to sketch the development 
of the village into the town, both in Gennany, Italy, 
and Phoenicia. I must refer the curious to my book 
itself for details (J. F., Earh Hdnrtw Lifi, Trubner, 
1880, pp. 54 ^. I will .only mention tluit, followiiig 
von Manrer, I traced the change to the influence of 
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the "oiitsidefs/'the'<nfetics,''h»teadoft<>thecHi2en^, 
«s Mr. Round does. The diTcr g ence is interestmgi 
fls sfaowin||[ the iRAuetice of local arcnin'stsnoes upon 
the derelopmeiit of individtial coniinuirities. 

These notes have, of course, only an indirect bear- 
mg npon Mr. Round's Paper, but I hOpe they wdl 
prove ioterestkigy and perhaps afford one or two ser- 
viceable hitits. 

John Fenton. 

8; Jdloi Street^ Adelpht^ W.C^ 



TRENCHARD FAMILY. 

In Ghaliflers' General Btograpkicai Dictionary^ vol. 
xx3t. p. iS, it is stated that "John Trericfaard/ an 
Efiglish poUtv^ writer, of the democratic cast, was 
descehded of air ancient femilyi the son of Sir John 
Trendiard/ Secretary of State to King William III./' 
fte, ; and in Biographie Unwerselle^ torn. xlvi. p. 473, 
'' J^ Trenchard, Mivaxn pohtigtie anghus, fils d'un 
86cr<$taire-d'etat de Guilheume III./' &c. In these 
twof standard authorities there, is a mistake wiCh 
reg[ard to his parentage,* ioasnracb as he was the son,* 
not of Sir John Trenchard, btit of William Trenchard, 
Esq., 6f Cotteridge, in the parish of North Bradley,* 
Wilts.- Bttrke, in his Landed Gentry (1849), is correct 
in this partictdar, and rightly says tluit Sir John 
Trenchard^ Knt. y of Bloxworth^ the Secretary of State, 
was the younger son of Thoxhas Trenchard, Esq.; oif 
WotvertOB, Sonrey howfcver,' have adopted the strte- 
iffent of Chalmers and the BwgraphU Vnhersdle* 
I therefore think; it well to give the ftdlowing literal 
copies (latdy taken) of inscriptions in the south aisle 
of the ^ansh diuirch of ^orth Bradley, which have 
refermce to ,tiie ferailyy and deride the point in 
question:— 

I. 

. " l^ear th^lace is deposited | the body of William 
Trenchard,- Esq,- 1 df Cuttetidgej iri the Cotmt* of 
WiHs|(byy bpdfof raeflL his beloved wife), f \h 
flieyear of our L6#d i/lj, | ihid in the 70* year of 
his age. ] His wife was the daughter of \ S' George 
Norton of Abbots Lei^h, f in the Cotmty of Somer- 
setf I by whome he h$a ten children, | whereof four 
^e Imry'd in this church/ | and only four survived 
him, I vizS John, Anna, Fiances, & Ellen, | w'ch 
three daughters he ttad^ Joint executrixes, | who in 
performance of his will, f & in gratefoll memory of 
their indulgent \ parent^ ereeted this monument." 1 

li. 

'* Underneath are deposited \ the remains of Henry 
Long, Esq', \ of Melksham, in the County of Wiltv, f 
who departed this life «3?» of October, x'jrTi \ aged 
40 years. | And also of Henry Lon|b Jus', his young- 
est son, who I departed this life 30* of August, f 739, 
aged ib years. [ As likewise lof M" ElHn Long, 
relict to the first & mother f to the last of those 
gentlemeiL She #as the youngest daughter of | Wil- 
liam Trenchard, Esq', of Cutteridge, in this parish, | 
& sister to the celebrated author of the Independent 
Whig f & other valuable works. She inherited the 
>vvertues of that | ancient ft worthy family : in every 
Stage of Bfe pious & prudent ; | charitable to the poori 



& a tnost sin cere firiend. Thus; much | beloved 
while Hving she died kmented July the ^t \ 1752, 
at the age of 65 years, & to her memory | particnbrly 
this monument was erected by the ) appointment of 
her gratefull daughter, | Mrs. EUm Thmher, in May, 

The only other inscription in the same part of the 
drarch (commoAly called the Trenchara or Long 
chapel), refers to one connected with the Trenchard 
fiunilyy and siiay fitly be appended to the foregoing 
two: — 

*' Iri memory of | William Long, Esq', | of Melk- 
sham, who departed [ this life June the 15*^, 1773« 
is the I 64*^ yeaf of his age." 

Bbaver H. Blackkk. 

Clifton, Bristol. 



HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 

. Will you allow me to. correct one or two inaccuracies 
in your description of the new groined ceiling, West 
Entranoe of Hampton Court Palace ? In vour issue 
for Mardi you say : "The ceiling has elaborately 
moulded ribs springing from the shafts in each angle 
of the gftllery, and spreadii^ in a fan-like form to- 
wards a central compartment filled with tracery panels 
with Tudor details, and ornamented with quatrefoils 
c on t ain ing shields upon which will be carved the arms 
and other .device^ ^pertaining to the various offices 
heW by Cardiiutl Wolsey. Upon the centre boss, or 
keystone, will oe carved the royal arms of the Tudor 
period." There are no shields in the quatrefoil panels 
of the centre compartment, but twelve square paterae;, 
one to each panel, on which are carved, in groups of 
three, alternately, the Crown, V. R., axid the Rose 6f 
Enghmd,— The Mitre, T. C, and the Pallium. 

On the centre boss is a shield, surrounded by the 
garter, on which is carved the royal arms of the 
present period. 

Samu£l Ruddock^ 

Sculptor. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

It may be of^terest to notice an inscription in the 
Church of St. Mary at the Tower, Ipswich, whidi is 
almost a copy of that over the grave of Shakespeare 
in Stratford-upon-Avon. It is a fiat stone let into 
the floor at the south-west Comer. On it is the 
following inscriptioiv : — 

" Under this marble resteth the body of William 
Edgar of y' Parish, Gent, who was bom l*< January 
1637 and dyed Shgh y* detober 1716. 

*' Good friends for Jestis* sake forbear 
To move the dtist entombed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 

The arms abote the Inscription are— party per 
chevron, two f!eur^e-lis in chidT, across the base six 
lozenges, each charged with an escalop, above the 
shield the helmet of an esquire. The crest : on a 
wreath are two figures ; the dexter one appears like 
a rmmber of thongs bound together part of the way 
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np ; the sinister, a bird's head to left, with long neck ; 
the whole being in a circle with mantling. 

This inscription is remarkable, as being used just 
lOO years alter die death of Sl^akespeare. Is it 
known in any other part of England ? J do not re- 
member ever having seen before the announcen^ent 
that the person buried was " single.*' Has that word 
been much used in similar cases? 

Colchester. T. Forster. 



BRASSES OF CORNWALl.. 
(v. 278.) 

R/ifeinog to the letter of the Rev. F. W. Davis 
in your June number, in which your (^n;espop* 
dent remarks, " I trust some gentleman ij» Corn- 
wall will emulate Mr. Sparvel-Sayly on the subject 
of brasses ere it be too late/* I have pxucfa pleasure 
in informing your correspondent, and any other 
reader of The Antiquary who may take an inte- 
rest in " brasses," that I have in the press an en- 
tirely new wor|c on Th€ MamttntntcU Brasses of 
Cornwall^ which will contain sixty-two plates in 
royal quarto. Many wills are introduced into the 
letterpress, and most of the material is new, being 
only obtainable from MS. sources. Many old Cor- 
nish families are represented — the names oi Amndell, 
Basset, Boscawen, Coryton, Cosowarth, Courtenay, 
Eryssy, Killigrew, Lower, Mohun, Pendarves, Rash- 
leigh, St. Aubyn, appearing with many others. My 
work seems to "do*' for Cornwall just what your 
correspondent desires. E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Kenwyn House, Kidbrooke Park, Blackhelth. 



THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL AND MARIE 

CUFAUDE. 
(v. 239.) 

Your contributor, " F. C. L.,'* asks for further 
information concerning the children of Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, of Lordington. 

I have a History of the Life of Reginald Pole^ 
published in 1767, 2yoIs. (snd ed.), without author's 
name. This contains a pedigree of the family 
** taken out of the Heralds^ Office.'' According to 
it, Sir Geoffrey Pole, in right of his wife of Lording- 
ton, =: Constance, elder daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir John Packenham of Lordington. 

His son, Geoffrey Pole, = Catherine, daughter of 
— Dutton, of Dalton, in the County Palatine of 
Chester. 

Then the daughters : — 

Catherine, di«l witiiout issue. 

Catherine, first surviving daughter, = Sir Anthony 
Foriescue, Kt., Marshal of Ireknd. 

Elizabeth, = Wm. Nevil, of Torksey, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mary = Wul CufTold, of Cuffold, county of 
Southampton. 

Margaret, = Walter Windsor. 

Anne, = — Hildershaw, Esq., ofTetsworth, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

This, therefore, gives six daughters. 

Five sons are given — viz., Arthur, Thomas, Edmond. 
Geoflfrey, and Henry. M, Oppenheim. 



S7- THOMAS A PECKET. 

There is a valuable representation, in glass, of St. 
Thomas \ Becket an4 St. Thomas of Hereford in the 
church at Credenhill, near Hereford. The figures are 
perfect, about fifteen inches in height, surrounded by 
quarries and a border. Both are un vestments, witfi 
mitre, pastoral staff in left hand^ right han4 being 
erect. Legend above records their names. The work 
appears to be Early Fourteenth tentury. As I am 
aix>ut to publi&h a facsimile in colours, \ should be 
greatly obliged for any reference to other examples, in 
glass or MSS-; of these cel^ebrated ecclesiastics. 

p. P. Havergal, 

Upton Bishop, Ross. 
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DOCTOR'S HOOD. 

An artist engaged on an historical painting would 
be grateful if any reader of The Antiquary could 
inform him, througl^ tlie medium of your journal, 
wna^ distinguishing colours the pood, gown and cap 
of the Doctors Of Philosophy (Leipzic University) 
were iu the olden time. E. T. 

Aberdeen, June 12, ;882. 



CHURCH MONUMEIfTS. 
(V. 275) 
In reference to a remaiic in your last number, 
permit me to say thait I never believed that the re- 
sources of any society could meet what is wanted for 
the preservation of our church monuments. In my 
opinion nothingshort of an Act of Parliame&t wiu 
be any avail. This I ever advised societies to keep 
steadily and earnestly in view. 

C. Roach Smith. 
Strood. 



LAMBETH PALACE CALLED CANT 

HOUSE. 

In a succession of entries occurring in the Lambeth 
Burial Register, for the year 1645, recording the 
deaths of prisoners within the Palace, dxen turned 
into a State Prison, each is thus described : ** A 
prisoner in Cant House.'' Can any of your readers 
refer me to any book or newspaper of that time in 
which Lambeth Palace is thus described, or is it 
merely used in irony by the Puritan Rector, Dr. 
White, who had taken the place of the dep(»<kl Dr. 
Featley ? If any of your readers can enlighten me, 
and wUl communicate with me direct, I shul deem it 
a great favour. J. Cave-B&ownr. 

Detling Vicarage, Maidstone. 



HUNTINGDONSHIRE FEAST. 

Amongst some old sermons in my possessiuoiL \ 
have one entitled: *'A Sermon preached at the 
Huntingdonshire Feast, June the 26th, 1702, at St. 
Michaers, Comhil, London.'' Where can I find 
some record or account of the said Huntingdonshire 
Feast, which from the tone of the sermon was for a 
diaritable purpose? H. R. Plom^r. 

Ettrick Bank, Birkdale Park, Soutfaport 
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Xammae ^i^e. 

By G. Laurence Gomms, F.S^. 

|F among my predecessors in these 
articles devoted to the customs 
and festivals of the months I note 
that the history of Easter is claimed 
as a representative ^' story of humanity," and 
that •• New Year" and " Midsummer" take us 
bade, by very sensible stages, to far-off primi- 
tive types of society, I may claim also that 
the customs of T^ammas Day remind us of the 
time when lands belonged, not to the indivi- 
dual^ but to the village conmiunity ; when the 
village community represented an almost in- 
dependent unit of what was scarcely a national 
society; when, in short, society was just at 
that initial stage which precedes the dawn 
of progress, when, as in the Western world, 
civilization goes on, and which crystallizes 
into stationary fragments when, as in India, 
we meet with the stage of arrested progress. 
I shall, it is true, be able to give only 
the ouUine of this primitive period in the 
history of Britain, to sketch out one or two 
typic^ examples of the evidence necessary 
to prove this position claimed for Lammas 
customs ; but if I leave my readers on the 
border-land of this interesting subject, there 
are not wanting works devoted to die inquiry 
which they can consult, and learn therefrom 
how much modem times are intermixed with 
the survivals of ancient times. 

Tammas Day is properly the xst of August 
The Act of George II. which established the 
new style in England excepted the days for 
the commencement of Lammas rights from 
the operation of the statute. Tamrnas Day, 
under this oi)eration, is now the X3th of 
August It is one of the four cross quarter- 
days, as they are now called. Whitsuntide 
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was formerly the first of these quarters, 
Lammas the second, Martinmas the next, 
and Candlemas the last Such partition of 
the year was once as common as the present 
divisions of Lady Day, Midsummer, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas. Some rents are still 
payable at those ancient quarterly days in 
England, and they were not long ago, even if 
they do not still continue, general in Scot- 
land."^ It is a day on which many quaint 
customs were enacted; but the one great 
custom which marks it as a link with a very 
remote past is the removal of the fences 
from many lands throughout the country, and 
the throwing open to common pasturage of 
lands which, till this day from the end of last 
Lammastide, had been used as private pro- 
perty. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
in this custom of Lammastide we have the 
key to the whole system of ancient agricul- 
ture. Wherever we find T^ammas customs in 
England we may take it for granted that it is 
the last remaining link of a whole group of 
customs which together make up the history 
of the primitive village community. It is 
curious to observe with what varying degrees 
of integrity customs have lived in various 
parts of the country. In some places^ for 
instance, we may find only the bare mention 
of Lammastide, and the throwing down of 
fences and the consequent opening of the land 
to common. In other places, as I shall show, 
there is much more at the back of this single 
I«ammas custom — there is sufficient to enable 
us to open the great book of comparative 
politics, and to take our studies to that ancient 
Aryan land, India, or even still farther back 
in the history of primitive society, the native 
savages of Africa. But we must stop far 
short of this just now. It will not do in the 
limits of one Paper to wander £u- away from 
the immediate subject, and therefore we must 
restrict our researches to the comparatively 
narrow limits of Lammas customs. There 
is the one important fru:t to note, however 
— ^namely, that old customs have been, as it 
were, fighting these thousand years or more 
against the advancing progress of civilization. 
In some places this fight has been successfiil, 
but in the great majority of instances, one by 
one of the old features and the old elements 
of the once-prevailing customs of ancient 

* Brady, Clavh Calmdaria^ iL p. 107. 
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times have been lopped off ; and hence, while 
we have many instances of Lammastide being 
known by its old name, having some of its 
old features, there are very few instances in- 
deed where Lammas customs remain one with 
another a part and parcel of a great and im- 
portant whole. 

We have such an example recorded from 
the tenantry customs of Sussex, and I shall 
proceed to give the details of this as recorded 
in the third volume of the Sussex Archaologi' 
cal Collections^ and with the less hesitation 
because, strangely enough, this particular 
volume of this valuable set of books is ex- 
tremely scarce, and there are many sets which 
have to mourn the loss of this one of their 
brethren. The Paper is by Mr.William Figg, 
and it relates to the Drinker Acres. 

Many of the parishes on the South Downs, 
in the neighbourhood of Lewes particularly, 
have a considerable quantity of brooks 
(locally so called) or marshes within their 
limits, and genendly, where the Down land 
was fed in common and the arable was in 
tenantry^ some portions of the brooks were in 
tenantiy also. In the parishes of Kingston, 
near Lewes, and Southease, it was so until diey 
were enclosed, the former in 1830, the latter 
in 1842. In both these parishes were parti- 
cular brooks called Wishes, and in each also 
there was a small piece of brookland called 
The Drinker. It has been for years past a 
matter of curiosity to know the origin of the 
name and the puxx)ose for which thesa 
Drinkers were originally set out. In Kings- 
ton, thQ custom connected with the Drinker 
appears to have been discontinued for many 
years, but at Southease it was kept up untU 
the inclosure took place. The arable in 
these parishes was divided into yardlands, 
and according to the number of yardlands 
held by each proprietor the rights of de- 
pasturing the Downs and mowing and feeding 
the tenantry brook were regulated. 

It appears that up to a certain day in the 
spring the brooks called Wishes were fed 
in common by the stock belonging to the 
tenants, in proportion to their rights; they 
were then laid off for mowing, and were, 
on a subsequent day, trodden out — ^that is, 
divided into pieces — to be mown for hay, 
each tenant taking such quantity as he might 
be entitled to according to the number of 



yardlands he held. The Drinker in Kingston 
appears to have been used by the tenants of 
certain yardlands in a regular rotation of ten 
years, as described in " A true and certeine 
note" of the custom as practised at Kingston, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and of which 
Mr. Figg embodies in his Paper a copy from 
a contemporary manuscript The above 
note fully explains this custom in Kington ; 
and it would appear that the person or 
persons to whose lot the Drinker fell by 
succession had the right to mow and de- 
pasture the same during the whole year, or 
until the next "trading of ye wish" took 
place, he or they paying eighteenpence " to 
make them a drinking," that is, the other or 
" resydue" of the tenants who were present 
at the treading out of the Wish. 

In the parish of Southease the custom 
appears to have been somewhat different. 
The rights with which the Drinker was con- 
nected were confined to a portion of the 
North Wish, which was divided into fourteen 
parts called hides, and thirteen called clouts ; 
this land was cleared of stock, or, as it is 
usually called, laid off for mowing, on April 6 
(old Lady Day) in every year. On July 10, 
those tenants who possessed rights met on 
the ground and drew lots for the hides, com- 
mencing at the south end. The mode of 
drawing lots was as follows : — Fourteen pieces 
of stick five or six inches in length were 
severally notched or marked with a knife, 
with certain characters, named as follows : — 



1. One score. 

2. Two score. 

3. Three score. 

4. Fourscore. 

5. Fivescore. 
0. Six score. 
7. Seven score. 



& The Doter. 
9. Dung hook. 
I a Cross. 

11. C. 

12. C. 
13- D. 

14. The Drinker. 



These hides were not each mown wholly 
by one tenant, but in various proportions ; 
for instance. No. 8 was in six parts ; No. 9 
in six parts ; No. 10 in three ; 11 went to a 
tenant in Heighton; za to two tenants in 
Heighton; 13 the same; while the whole of 
the seven scores were held by tenants of the 
adjoining parish of Telscombe in various pro- 
portions. The tenants having met, the fol- 
lowing was the mode of proceeding: these 
marked pieces of stick were put into the 
pocket of one of the party and drawn at 
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random by those who had rights. As soon 
as the first stick was drawn it was stuck into 
the ground on the south side of the first hide, 
and the turf was cut with a mark similar to 
that on the stick, in order that no mistake 
might be made as to whom the hide belonged 
at mowing time ; and so on, till all the sticks 
were drawn and the several pieces marked. 
Another portion of the North Wish eastward 
of, and lying between the hides and the river 
Ouse, was divided into thirteen pieces called 
clouts, which were mown and divided in the 
same manner and proportions as the hides, 
beginning at the north end, each hide taking 
a clout, except the Doter, which had no 
clout 

If the hay was not cleared off by old 
Lammas Day the tenants of Southease could 
carry away all that might be remaining. 

The right of mowing and feeding half the 
Drinker hide was, at the time of drawing lots, 
let yearly by auction to the highest bidder, 
and the proceeds spent. The tenants dined 
together, spending one half the amount, and 
the other half was given to the labourers of 
Southease, ''to make them a drinking," in 
order that they also might enjoy themselves. 
The man who acted as auctioneer was called 
the crier, and received one shilling for his 
trouble, and was afterwards employed in set- 
ting or treading out the hides and clouts at 
mowing time. Some portion of the North 
Wish (lately called stumped pieces) was for- 
merly called Garlands. 

Now here we get the fiiU surroundings of 
Lammas Day. It occurs, not as the set 
ceremony of one particular period of the 
year, having no reference to any customs or 
ceremonies that have gone before, but it 
takes its place in the long series of agricul- 
tural events which^ having survived in Sussex 
in this unique form, enable us to travel back 
over the centuries of political nationality in 
Britain to times when the tribe and the vil- 
lage commune were the botmdaries of society. 
This, it appears to me, is the true way to study 
customs. Isolated and detached, they mean 
very little in the science of archaeology, but, 
linked on to their proper units in the chain 
of social development, we can view them in 
their own archaic setting, and not in a modem 
setting. In this Sussex custom we have some 
of the principal features of the primitive 



village community, and when we go forward 
to collect our examples of Lammas-day cus- 
toms we can refer back to this as the type 
of the primitive times to which they belong. 
Professor Nass^ of Bonn, in his remark- 
able monograph on the agricultural com- 
munity, thus connects Lammas lands with 
the state of things just described : — 

In many parts of the country plots of arable land 
in the same township lay intermixed and uninclosed, 
so that the lands of a rural property consisted of 
narrow parceb lying scattered in a disconnected manner 
all over the extent of the village district. These arable 
parcels were for the separate use of individual posses- 
sors from seed-time to harvest, after which they were 
open and common to all for pasturage. They were 
designated "open commonable intermixed fields," 
and also "Lammas lands,'* because " Lammas*' is the 
ffie Petri ad vincula on Aueust I — or, according to 
the old calendar, by which the reckoning was then 
taken, August 13 — ^which was the period of the com- 
mencement of the common rights of pastoiBge.* 

Now, it is well known that the end of the 
harvest is in almost all lands, savage or civi- 
lized, a rime when the gratitude of man 
breaks out into actual demonstrations. We 
cannot, of course, go into the large question 
of harvest thanksgivings. It is a subject that 
stretches all along the line of human pro- 
gress from the savage to the civilized eras. 
But there is evidence that Lammas Day is one 
of the days which has retained some of themost 
archaic forms of harvest thanksgiving. The 
derivation of its name is often given as from 
*' Loaf mass," a mass of thanksgiving for the 
firstfruits of the earth. In that curious col- 
lection of old customs published by the 
Master of the Rolls, Cockayne's Anglo-Saxon 
LeechdomSy there is the following fr^^ent of 
a charm, which is peculiarly parallel in mdHf^ 
if not in form, to the practices of many primi- 
tive peoples : — 

So that there be a mark of a cross upon it and take 
from the hallowed bread which is hallowed on 
Lammas Day, four pieces, and crumble them on the 
four comets oif the bam.t 

This should be compared with the following 
quotation from Moir's Inquiry into some of 
the most Curious Subjects of History^ Antiquity^ 
&c. (London, 1857), pp. 167-168;— 

The solemn blessing of new grapes was performed 
both among the Greeks and Latins in some places on 

* Nasse, Agricultural Community^ p. 4. 
t See vol. iii. p. 291. 
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the 1st, in others on the 6th day of August, and is 
expresily mentioned in ancient liturgical books, as 
Cardinal Bona and others take notice. See Bona, 
de Rebm Liiurgicis and Constantine Porph^rogenetta, 
de Ceremoniis Aula BytanHnat c. Ixxviii. p. 217, 
who describe the ceremonies with which the Emperor 
and the Patriarch went before the vintage, from the 
country palace of Hieria, to a neighbouring vineyard 
with a great procession, where on a marble table the 
Patriardi blessed a basket of grapes, after which the 
Emperor gave a grape to each patrician nobleman and 
officer among his attendants, &c. For the Latin, see 
the Notes of Don Menard on the Sacrameniary of St, 
Gregory the Great ^ and the comments of the Jesuit 
Azevedo on the Ancient Missed of the Lateran BazilU^ 
published by him at Rome in 1754* 

I will now give an account of some cus- 
toms which are strangely typical of primitive 
society.* In the first volume of the Archaa- 
logia ScoHca^ published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland in 1792, there is 
a very good description of the manner in 
which the Lammas festival used to be 
celebrated in Midlothian about the middle of 
the eighteenth- century. This account is all 
the more valuable because it is in all proba- 
bility unique. From this Paper it appears that 
all die herds within a certain district towards 
the beginning of summer associated them- 
selves into bands, sometimes to the number 
of a hundred and more. Each of these 
communities agreed to build a tower in some 
conspicuous place near the centre of their 
district. This tower was usually built of sods, 
though sometimes of stones. It was for the 
most part square, about 4 ft in diameter at 
the bottom, and tapering to a point at the 
top, which was seldom about 7 ft. or 8 ft from 
the ground. In buildmg it a hole was left in 
the centre for admitting a flagstaff, on which 
were displayed their colours on the great day 
of the festival. This tower was usually begun 
to be built about a month before Lammas, 
being seldom entirely completed till a few 
days before. From the moment the foundation 
of the tower was laid it became an object of 
care and attention to the whole community, 
for it was reckoned a disgrace lo suffer it to 
be defaced. As the honour that was acquired 
by the demolition of a tower, if effected by 
those belonging to another, was in proportion 
to the disgrace of suffering it to be demolished, 
each party endeavoured to circumvent the 
other as much as possible. To give the alarm 
of the approach of an attacking party every 
* See Spencet^s Politkal Institutions^ p. 249. 



person was armed with a tooting>hom. As 
the great day of Lammas approached each 
community chose one from among themselves 
for their captain. They marched forth early 
in the morning on Lammas Day dressed in 
their best apparel, each armed with a stout 
cudgel, and, repairing to their tower, there dis- 
played their colours in triumph. If news was 
brought that a hostile party approached, the 
horns soimded to arms. Seldom did they 
admit the approach of the enemy, but usually 
went forth to meet them. When the two 
parties met they mutually desired each other 
to lower their colours in sign of subjection, 
and if there appeared to be a great dispropor- 
tion in the strength of the parties, the weakest 
usually submitted to this ceremony without 
much difficulty. But if they were nearly 
equal in strength none of them would yield, 
and it ended in blows, and sometimes in 
bloodshed. When they had remained at their 
tower till about midday, if no opponent 
appeared, or if they themselves had no inten- 
tion of making an attack, they then took 
down their colours and marched with horns 
sounding towards the most considemble 
village in their district, when the lasses and 
all the people came out to meet them and 
partake of their diversions. Boundaries were 
immediately appointed and a proclamation 
made that all who intended to compete in the 
race should appear. A bonnet ornamented 
with ribbons was displayed upon a pole as 
the prize of the victor. The prize of the 
second race was a pair of garters, and the 
third a knife. When two parties met and 
one yielded to the other they marched together 
for some time in two separate bodies, the 
subjected body behind the other ; and then 
they parted good friends, each party perform- 
ing their races at their own appointed place. 
Perhaps, in conclusion, I may be permitted 
to point out how valuable would be a list of 
places in Great Britain where Lammas 
lands exist It is not enough to know of 
the custom^ to know its historical importance, 
to know its archaic origin. There is a great 
lesson yet to be learnt by tracing out the 
lines along which certain old customs exist. 
Such a work would tell us a great deal about 
the ethnological peculiarities of the English 
people. If, for instance, we had on record 
a complete list of the localities of Lammas 
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lands we should have mapped out before us, 
I venture to think, the area of Anglo-Saxon 
influences and settlement By comparing 
such a list with that other much needed list 
— ^namely, of places where Borough English 
exists or has existed — a custom which Mr. 
Elton has done so much to elucidate — we can 
scarcely over-estimate the value of the new 
light th^t would be unquestionably thrown 
upon the primitive times of English history ; 
and The Antiquary could not perhaps de- 
vote itself to more fruitful sources of inquiry 
than the compilation, by the aid of its readers, 
of those materials for the science of archaeo- 
logy. 
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Zhz CraMe of fl^o^ern Com< 
merdal Cnterprfee* 



IN the city of Genoa, down by the 
quays, can be visited to-day a spot 
of surpassing interest to the mer- 
cantile world. The building may 
not stand long. It has been already con- 
demned by the Vandalism of the present 
Government to demolition, to make room for 
a fine new street, yet as it is the old Bank of 
St. George still exists, the origin of which is 
to be traced far back into the Crusading days, 
and the building itself dates from T260. 

The inscription which confronts you as 
you enter runs as follows : — 

Gii^lielroo Boccanegra, whilst he was captain of 
this aty, ordered in the year 1260 that I should be 
built. After this was decreed, Iva Oliviero, a man 
diyine for the acoteness of his mind, adapted me with 
great care to whatever use should then or ever after 
be applied to me by the Captain. 

Now the use to which it was applied forms 
the object of our search. 

Ascend the stairs begrimed with the filth 
of an Italian custom-house, and you enter a 
vast hall surrounded by statues of Genoa's 
worthies, shareholders in this bank, who gave 
of their riches to the support of the State. 
'I'hese statues are arranged in a scale, peculiar 
to themselves. Those who only presented 
25,000 francs to the State were deemed 
worthy only of a commemorative slab ; their 
more Uberal brethren, who gave 50,000 francs. 



were honoured with a half-figure bust. One 
hundred thousand francs entitled the donor 
to a full-figure statue, standing over the heads 
of the most liberal of all, who, in a sitting 
posture, were placed close to public gaze. 

We loved that hall, tho' white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe Gcnovese of old. 

Tennvson, Daisy, 

In this hall were originated some of the 
most important steps in early commercial 
enterprise; early financial speculators as- 
sembled here ; all that is now brought to 
perfection by money-makers of the nine- 
teenth century passed its infancy within these 
walls — ^floating debts, irredeemable debts, 
funded capital and the manipulation of in- 
terest were all discussed here and initiated. 
There is the tribune still to be seen, where 
once sat the directors of this bank ; there are 
the niches still where the numerous clerks 
once had their desks. Moreover, there are the 
archives, now placed with those of the State, 
with the help of which we may hope to un- 
ravel the history of the rise of banking systems 
under the roof of the building whence was ad- 
vanced money for European enterprises centu- 
ries before the Fuggers of Augsburg, or the 
Rothschilds, came into notice. 

It is difficult to assign to this bank an 
exact origin. The Crusades and the prepa- 
ration of galleys, which foreign monarchs en- 
trusted to the Genoese, introduced the idea 
of advancing capital for a term of years as a 
loan to the Government on the security of the 
taxes and public revenues ; but the Crusades 
were soon over, and the Government took 
care to secure its profits with all speed, and 
to pay off its creditors. However, the 
Saracen and Moorish wars were otherwise, 
and were undertaken at considerable risk. 
The town of Ceuta, in 1231, had to be de^ 
fended against the Moorish king of Seville. 
It behoved the Genoese to man a fleet, and 
to do this they sold a portion of the revenues 
to capitalists who were willing to advance 
money for the expedition; these capitalists 
were called monistic and in the Genoese dia- 
lect their loan was called a maone or MaJwm^ 
a word of doubtful origiiL To this Mahone 
there might be any number of subscribers, 
mercbantSy religious corporationsi and so 
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forth, and if the expedition was successful 
they got a large share of booty, or grants of 
land ; in this manner the Genoese &mily of 
Giustiniani became lords of Chios. 

This system of Mahones was the key of 
Genoa's future success, and the origin of the 
Bank of St. George. The first debt was thus 
incurred by the Government, and to meet the 
occasion the same system was adopted which 
continued in vogue, subject, of course, to 
great development, down to the days of the 
French Revolution, when the BaiJc of St 
George ceased to exist. 

A meeting of creditors would be held im- 
mediately the money was advanced, and from 
amongst themselves they would elect a council 
of administration, to which council the 
Government handed over the revenue in 
question. The council of administration 
would then elect consuls. Every loo francs 
would be termed a share {iuogo\ and each 
creditor was called a luogatorio. 

Each shareholder's interest in the loan was 
summed up as a column (colonna), and entered 
in a book called the cartulario. 

Each loan was called a compera^ and col- 
lectively these loans by degrees became known 
as the compere of St George^ which in later 
years became better known as the Bank. 

When a loan was raised it was called after 
the saint on whose day the subscription fell, 
or the name of the object of the loan was 
given to it ; for example, there were the loans 
of SS. Peter and Paul, the loan of Scio, 
Cyprus, the Great Peace of Venice, &c. The 
subscription was obtained by public auction 
in the loggie^ with which ancient Genoa was 
full, when the auctioneer would sell the in- 
vestment to the highest bidder. 

As early as 1252 the number of these loans 
began to create anxiety, and it was deemed 
advisable to unite them under one head with 
a chancellor, and other minor officials to 
watch over them. 

Again, in 1302, the archives tell us how 
commissioners were appointed at a general 
meeting, two hundred and seventy-one articles 
and regulations were drawn up to give addi- 
tional security, and for the future no loan was 
to be raised without the approval of the con- 
suls of the loans, and the consent of the great 
council of shareholders. 

It was thus that this curious monetary 



system gradually established for itself a 
hitherto unprecedented power within the Re- 
public ; it was as time went on a Republic 
within a Republic, and essentially the ruling 
power of the whole. No interference was 
tolerated on the part of the Genoese rulers ; 
if diey were in difficulties the Republican 
governors would apply to the Bank for finan- 
cial aid. If the governors of the Bank saw 
the necessity for advancing money, they did 
so willingly ; if not, they dosed their purse- 
strings. 

Now and agam, when in difficulties with 
their colonies, the Genoese rulers would 
hand them over to the Bank. Thus Cypms 
was once ruled over entirely by the Bank of 
St. Geoige. "When the Turks came, the 
Genoese colonies in the Crimea were given 
to the Bank. Corsica, too, and various towns 
on the Riviera, fell under the same jurisdic- 
tion. Their archives axe full of volumes in 
which are entered the minutes of these 
temporary governments. Unfortunately for 
the honour of the Bank, they invariably were 
harsh and grasping taskmasters ; they drained 
the colonies of all they could, and then handed 
them back to the Genoese rulers in a de- 
plorable state. Thus the Turks easily sub- 
dued the Crimea. The island of Cyprus 
cast off the Genoese yoke, and even Corsica, 
close at hand, was for ever in open insur- 
rection. 

But let us consider more closely the con- 
stitution of the Bank in its earlier days. 
The consuls of the debts were always inter- 
ested in them, and bore the name of Sapienti 
Under them were numerous minor ofncials, 
such as key-bearers, visitors, &c., who over- 
looked the different departments; and whereas 
the Government of the outer Republic was 
factious, revolutionary, and for ever chaxigingi 
the Government of this inner Republic re- 
mained firm and maintained its credit un- 
flinchingly. 

The year 1337 was a great date in the 
annals of this financial corporation. After seve- 
ral large loans, or mahones^ had been raised 
to conquer Cyprus and quell the insubor- 
dinate nobles in Monaco, it was deemed 
necessary to put the affairs of the Bank in the 
hands of a Commission, and this date many 
give as the origin of the Bank; but the 
archives, as above mentioned, prove that this 
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was merely a step in the direction of consoli- 
dation. The results of the conquests were 
Ruined out to the shareholders for three years ; 
all the several loans were united into one, and 
half a century later the final act of consolida- 
tion took place, which fixed the oiganization 
of the Bank, and which remained unaltered 
to the end. 

During certain political troubles which 
harassed Genoa towards the close of the 
fourteenth centuiy, the scheme of multiplica- 
tion of interest was invented by a patriotic 
citizen, whose name calls for a much more 
prominent place in history than has been 
allotted to it At the time in question taxes 
were placed on every available commodity ; 
a man could not sweep snow from his door- 
step without pajring a tax ; the State had 
reached the threshold of bankruptcy. 

Francesco Vivaldi was a retiring, hard- 
working merchant of Genoa, who had gained 
for hin^lf the name of a miser rather than 
otherwise; but at this critical moment he 
stepped forward, and by one single act of 
generosity he saved his country. 

On the 1 2th of April, 137 1, Vivaldi came 
down to the Council Hall of the Republic. 
All were silent ; they knew he had something 
to propound for the wellare of the State. I 
will give his speech as it was entered in the 
documents of the Bank : — 

Str^ I recognue tlie wants of my country, and I 
feel the barden of our debl, as it is be6tting a good 
citiaen slioakL I have carefoUy kept for 70a the 
\'aiiie of my shares in the Bank of St. George, since 
thry belong to jon, being the goTcniors and adminis- 
traxocs of the people ; use them in accordance with 
the design I have now in mind as I offer them to yon. 
These shares are inscribed in mj namcy inviolate 
and sacred, and so shall they remain* as I despoil 
mp^elf of them. Those of yoo who have the chuge 
of the **comper€^^ seek to draw the interest from 
this som nerer later than the fidl of each year. 
With this interest I pt o po a e that other shares be 
booght, to bear fireit also in their season ; and thns 
fresh firaits and firesh gains may mnltiply with the 
coarse of ycarsr nntil a sufficient sum is accomnlated 
to pay off the shareholders in the loan 70a call of 
" At frmS ptmciJ** This accomplished, the capital 
most oe emplofcd in laying by mterest to pay off 
all the oUier loans, be they heavy or be they li^t. 
Nor mnst yon ever stop^ as long as a single debt 
remains in the Rcpnblic, and wiiilst yon read in the 
books a single snbsidy whkh we^;hs on yon and on 
my feUow-citirens. This is my will, and if it is 



* A kaa raised to indemnify losers in a war with 
Venice 



transgressed, or in part neglected, I will cancel the 
gift, either myself if alive, or by the hands of my 

successors if I am no more. 

It is to be regretted that Vivaldi's gift, at 
a time of great misery, only entitled him to a * 
bust^ now hidden by cobwebs in a comer of 
the building of the Bank. He was the great 
financial mover of his day, far more deserv- 
ing of praise than Andrea d'Oria and other 
Genoese heroes whom posterity has chosen 
to remember with honotir. 

The credit of the Bank of St George was 
universal. Hospitals, churches, confraterni- 
ties, placed their capital in it If a wealthy 
man wished to endow a church, he presented 
the building with some of his luoghi in the 
Bank, and it was secure. Vivaldi's example 
was foUowed by many who were anxious to 
tie up the interest on their capital until some 
large amount had been realized ; but though 
in Vivaldi's case the working was excellent, 
as each loan was paid off in succession, yet 
these frequent ''multiplications" caused the 
State no Utde trouble, diverting money out of 
profitable channels and tying up large sums 
for an indefinite period. 

In 1407 the Bank directors appointed a 
Commission for regulating the expanded 
business of the Bank. All the shares were 
again united into one. Seven per cent, was 
to be the interest on alL An agreement was 
drawn up with the Government of the Re- 
public, by which unlimited power was given 
to the " protectors" of the Bank, as they 
were henceforth called. Every judicial sen- 
tence passed by them was without appeal. 
Self-government was granted to them without 
any interference from without 

Out of thirty-two citizens elected by ballot 
from amongst the shareholders, the ballot 
was to extract eight, and these were to be 
the proiccUfrSj and were to have the chief 
executive power. There was the president, 
the treasurer-general, superintendent of the 
sale of shares, and three judges, who looked 
into frauds, •&&, and two secretaries. These 
eight officials remained in office for a year. 

The general council of 480 controlled the 
protectors, and to this council everyone over 
eighteen years of age, and whose interest in 
the Bank was over ten shares, whether 
lienoese or alien, was eligible. This coimdl 
could put a veto on the advance of any new 
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loan, and had a power in the State superior 
even to that of the nominal ruler of the 
Genoese Republic. 

There were naturally in so large an under- 
taking many minor officials. The syndics, to 
whom all complaints were made, and who 
decided on minor points of law ; the consuls^ 
who sold the shares at the street auctions ; 
bookkeepers, clerks, and lawyers, who sat in 
alphabetical order round the great hall, and 
were ready to show the accounts to every 
comer. 

Thus, if a curious Genoese was anxious 
to find out how much bis neighbour was 
worth, he had but to step into the great 
hall, and cast his eyes down the neatly-written 
columns of assets and debits, as we can to- 
day in the grimy old books up in the archives, 
which are now chiefly consulted by those who 
are anxious to make out their pedigrees. 

In 1425 we have an instance given us of 
the absolute power conceded to the Bank, 
when safe-conducts granted by the Govern- 
ment of Genoa were not recognized by the 
Government of the Bank. And later on, in 
1528, it was definitely decided that no person 
could hold an appointment in both Govern- 
ments at one and the same time. 

A Floating Debt was created in 1456, when 
owing to Uie Turkish onroads in the East, 
the bank had advanced a considerable sum 
of money, what were called entered debts^ 
were then invented. In the fourth year 
they paid the interest diie on the first. On 
the fifth year the interest due on the second, 
and so on in perpetuity. 

An irredeemable debt was not introduced 
till about a hundred years later, when the 
Government of the Republic was somewhat 
hard pressed, and saw fit to hand over to the 
Bank certain revenues in perpetuity, instead 
of for a fixed term of years, or until the loan 
was paid off as heretofore. 

It is difficult to find a parallel elsewhere 
for so much power being possessed by a body 
within the State apart and distinct in every 
way from the regular governing body. Our 
own East India Company suggests itself at 
once as a case in point; but the Genoese 
Bank differed from the East India Company 
inasmuch as the government of one was 
seated in the heart of the metropolis, whilst the 
Qther ruled at the opposite side of the universe* 



So fond were the Genoese of their time- 
honoured building, and of the old custom of 
selling investments by auction in the streets, 
that it was not until 1675 that the Bank 
thought it necessary to open branches in 
the city and provinces, for the more con- 
venient transaction of business. And it was 
not till that date that the old name of the 
compere of St. George gave place to the more 
modem appellation of the Bank. The old 
Strado delle Compere^ in Genoa, is all that is 
left to record the name which this flourish- 
ing commercial Republic bore throughout 
the whole of its palmiest days. 

Though hard pressed many a time by 
drains on its resources, the Bank of St. 
George never once lost its credit. In 1745 
the Austrians invaded Genoa, and demanded 
large instalments of money. These the Bank 
supplied, though it was found necessary to 
impose taxes on commodities, &c., of a 
most startling nature. For instance, we read, 
that "every dead body was taxed for the 
benefit of the creditors of St. George." By 
such means the protectors managed to stave 
off the threatened bankruptcy, and it was 
not until the revolutionary days at the close 
of the last century, that this time-honoured 
Bank gave way. The new order of things 
which Genoa had leaml from France deemed 
it inconsistent with liberty that taxation should 
be in the hands of a corporation, and when 
the taxes were taken from them the directors 
of St. George found their notes of but little 
value. 

In 1 8 14 attempts were set on foot for the 
revival of the Bank, but its day was done ; it 
had worked a great work for the world at 
large by initiating those systems of finance 
so essential to the well-being of commercial 
enterprise. On it tlie fortunes of Genoa were 
built, and of it Machiavelli spoke, when the 
Bank was a marvel of success, even to the 
opulent Florentines. 

An example indeed most rare, by philosophers in 
aU their imaginations and conceptions never found, is 
that system of administration adopted in Genoa in 
the compere of S/, Gtorge, .... bo that if it could 
happen that this city (Genoa), full as it is of ancient 
and venerable customs, might fall entirely into the 
possession of the Bank of St. George, which doubtless 
with the process of time will happen, it will then be a 
Republic of greater importance than even that of 
Venice, 
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There is a lomaiice attadied to the build- 
ing itself though squalid as seen to-daj. 
At the dflOe at which it was built (1260), the 
Genoese had obtained, by treaty, laige com- 
mercial advantages from the Emperoxs of 
Constantinople, to the detriment of the rival 
Venice; Michael Paleologus gave them the 
fortress of Panciatore, wluch had been built 
by the Venetians; so by way of spiteful 
revenge they carried off this fortress stone by 
stone, to Genoa, and built their Bank with 
them. There are three lions' heads let in on 
the outside of the building, which point to 
rude Eastern workmanship, and go towards 
attesting the veracity of this tradition. 

On the walls outsade were hung the chains 
which once went across the mouth of the Pisan 
harbour. When Conrad IXOria broke these 
chains, and ruined the rival Pisa in 1295, he 
brought them home, and part of them were 
hung up here. Only a few years ago, when 
Genoa and Pisa were brought into the fold 
of Italian unity, generous Genoa gave them 
back to Pisa, and they hang to-day in the 
Campo Santo of that dty. 

The bell of the Bank, which toUed regulariy 
over the waters of the Genoese harbour, 
to warn the busy mariners of the lapse of 
time, has long been silent. It was brought 
from Canea, in Crete, and has an inscription 
in it, which reads thus : — " Divide thy time, 
like the measured tolling of this beU." 

No more instructive, and at the same time 
melancholy, visit can be paid at Genoa than 
to this wtcxJl of Genoa's greatness. There 
are exquisite slabs of carving still to be seen, 
representing St George in h^ mystic struggle 
with the dragon. There are the very niches 
into which letters were dropped 400 years 
ago for the directors, the consuls, and the 
syndics of the Bank. The antiquary who 
wishes to study mediaeval maritime law can 
do so to his haul's content in the volumes of 
the Archhts. There is the old Gazzaria 
code by which Genoa governed her colonies 
and her merchandise in the Black Sea. 
There are lists of the duties and taxes on 
all commodities, both at home and abroad. 
Here we see the complete ruin of Genoa 
exemplified in the very heart of her former 
greatness, the keystone of her mediaeval 
prosperity. Her palaces, her grandeur, her 
collections of art, rivet the attention of the 




traveller, but they all emanated from this 
spot down by the quays. And not only did 
this Bank enrich Genoa, but it tan^t others 
how to develop their financial a&us. With- 
out the lessons learnt from Italian traders, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the En^^ish, 
would be centuries behind in their knowledge 
of conmierce. 

J. Theodore Bkmt. 
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IN the church of St Brandon at 
Brancepeth, besides many very 
interesting memorials, and some 
architectural features both curious 
and rare, there are remaining some monu- 
ments of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmore- 
land. These, however, are by no means of 
so striking a character as those described in 
the Paper on the Neville tombs at Staindrop, 
nor can they lay daim to the same remarkably 
fine construction. The church, it may be 
wA, en passant^ is replete with objects which 
caimot fail to be noticed by the antiquary. 
There is a screen in firont of the chancel 
elaborately carved, which contrasts strongly 
with the very sombre colour of the pulpit and 
pews, which follow an old Elizabethan type, 
and which resemble not a little the dark 
balustrades in rthe church at Ryton, in the 
same county. Over against the chancel 
walls are the celebrated geometrical panels, 
jN-esumed to have formed part of the rood 
screen, and to a description of which the 
archaeologist Billings devoted a volume. A 
quaintly carved oak chest, dated 1450, of ex- 
cellent workmanship and design, is in the old 
chantry of Jesus, founded by Ralph, Lord 
Neville, and Isabel his wife. The registers 
kept here begin on the last day of the last 
year of the sixteenth century. A brass on 
the pavement of the south aisle was purioined 
from its place, but accidentally discovered and 
restored, the memorial fitting into an inden- 
tation in the pavement Under a panelled 
semicircular arch in the south waB of the 
chancel are stonework and a slab, on which 
the ancient wooden figures once reposed. 
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Whether, however, those are right who 
maintain that this is the region where the 
Roman legions of Augustus were beaten by 
the German Duke Arminius, is very difficult 
to prove. Sixty years ago Mr. Kloster- 
meyer^ the historiographer of the Prince of 
Lippe, in his essay^ fVAere Hermann defeated 
Varusy affirmed it confidently ; and in our 
time Mr. Schierenbeig, at Horn, near Det- 
mold, defends the opinion with all the vigour 
of his Lippian patriotism, but most modem 
historians no longer allow us to think so. 
The scene of that battle, which has been of 
such important consequences, was, according 
to those, rather to the south of that moun- 
tain thatTacituscalls '*SaltumTeutoburgense'' 
on the banks of the river Lippe, or Lipia. 
In confirmation of this, they cite especially the 
fact that there is on the banks of that river a 
little village which yet keeps the name of 
the Roman castle Aliso, mentioned by 
Tacitus as the centre of that combat, 
which was so destructive to the legions of 
Augustus. 

But however that may be, we can assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that this dis* 
trict is one of the centres of early German 
life. This was the scene of those bloody 
and important wars between the Franconians 
and the Saxons during the second part of 
the ninth century, and the name of Wittekind 
is still in memory of the people there as the 
great national hero. They show his dwelling- 
place at Wedigenstein, near Minden, and 
other places, where he is said to have had 
his residence. They show also his tomb at 
Engem, near Herford, where also you can 
see some remains of his skull, carefully and 
piously preserved. You can hear many 
stories of this hero told by the people on the 
long winter nights \ you will meet also with 
old families, who proudly derive their origin 
from that great Saxon duke, and from his 
knights. 

And we shall find footprints of even 
remote times. Not that we have any written 
documentsfrom this early period ofthe German 
nation, but there are many other memorials 
left in that country, which show that the 
original German civilization, whatever it was 
before Christianity was brought from Scot- 
land and England, had here a prominent 
centre. If a few stakes, put in certain order. 



as we find in the lakes of Switzerland, and 
the remainders of some primi^ve household 
furniture, give us the right to conclude that 
this was formerly a scene of human life, 
should we not be entitled to the same con- 
clusion, when we find in the names of moim- 
tains, villages, forests, and other places, traces 
of times which are no more ? And of such 
names we meet in that country between the 
Weser and the Teutoburger Wald, with a 
great number reminding us of a religion and 
of events that are forgotten now by the 
people, that used them, but that, neverthe- 
less, are the remains of a civilization which 
had a full life in the hearts, as well as in the 
actions, of the people during that early 
period. 

There is, for instance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the small Lippian town Salzullen, a 
hill, called the '*Asenberg," that is "Mount of 
theAsen." Who would not think immediately 
ofthe old German gods, of whom the "Edda'* 
gives us intelligence, especially when he knows 
that there is still at this time a tale in the 
mouth of the people, that the " Wild Man '* 
has his abode in the forest ? For this " Wild 
Man " is no other than the old German god 
" Wodan" or " Wuotan," the chief of the 
German gods, whom they call in other places 
— for instance, in the Bodethal of the Harz 
—the "Wild Hunter.*' There was an old 
church in the neighbourhood of the "Ascn- 
berg," at Schoetmar, sacred to St. Kilian, one 
ofthe old Scotch apostles in Germany, which, 
without doubt, was one of the eldest Christian 
churches in that country. It was said that 
when they removed an old crucifix that stood 
on the altar, there appeared immediately the> 
leg of a horse. Does not also this legend remind 
us of "Wodan," to whom the horse was sacred, 
and from whom the devil, in the imagination 
of the people, had got his horsefoot There 
are still other places which derive their names 
from the "Asen" — a village, the name of which 
is "yf i'^wdorf," and another called "^jmiissen." 
The name of "^r<y^nnissen" calls to our mind 
'*Freya" or "Frigga," the old German Venus ; 
and the "Zr^//<fwjtein," and the "Zr(7//<r«hagen,'* 
two other hills near the "Asenberg," probably 
have received their names from " Frau HoUe," 
the protectress of matrimony; "Z<?^hausen," a 
village nearly two English miles from the 
"Asenberg/' sounds as if it might have been 
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tlie abode of " Loki ;*' and the name of the 
hamlety " JfW(»fhausen/' is simply " Wodan- 
hausen/^ derived from the old father of 
all German gods. The name of the forest, 
Sd^en Worderiy situated also not far from 
the "Asenberg/* can be traced to the same 
origin. The people say that there is heard 
there sometimes beautiful music and the 
sound of a banquet, at whiclu many heroes 
are assembled— perhaps a remembrance of 
the " VValhalla"— where, they say, the heroes 
are dining and drinking after their battles. 
They speak, also, of an old true-hearted man, 
warning those who venture to approach — ^the 
true Eckart, who plays the part of monitor 
in the tale of the " Wild Hunter." There is 
also a legend of a huntress having oflen been 
seen making a strange and dreadful noise — 
possibly one of the old goddesses. The 
people say that it was the mistress of an 
estate in the neighbourhood, who had killed 
her son, and was therefore condemned to 
rove about through the forest; but those 
who know that she was banished by the 
Christian priests into a lake, from which she 
was not allowed to escape, unless the water 
would dry up, can see in this merely a recol- 
lection of that time, when the Christian priests 
were fighting the old Pagan idols of German 
people. 

But besides these and others of a like kind, 
there are names in that country, like those 
we have mentioned, old, and showing us the 
early age of the German nation ; but re* 
markable, above all, for their similarity to 
names of estates, as well as of villages and 
towns, and even of persons in England. 
You have in England a Buxton^ and in 
this region of Germany, of which we speak, 
you will meet also with a large estate called 
Buxten^ and there is no doubt that this name 
in Germany is as old as in England. You 
have a great sailor. Sir Francis Drake; but 
here is an estate, the owner of which has had 
the same name, Drake^ ever since the estate 
existed — that is, since the most remote period. 
For the custom in this country is, that every 
one who inherits an estate, or marries its 
heiress, or even buys it, must adopt its name, 
and this has been the custom from times im- 
memorial; so that we can rightiy say the 
names that are attached to the estates have 
come down from the time when the Saxons 



lived there. But, further, you have a Lord 
Lyndhurst, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Weser there is also a place called Lindhorst; 
you have a Bathurst^ there is here also a 
Fathorst] you have a Hereford^ there is a 
Herford here ; you have an Exeicr^ you will 
meet here with an Exter ; you have 
a Eavensburg^ and here a county near the 
Teutoburger Wald is called Eavensberg; and 
so it would be possible to find a great many 
names which are the same, or nearly the same, 
in both countries, as old in the one as in the 
other, and all lying closely together in that 
small district the borders of which we have 
sketched above.* 

Moreover, the language which is spoken by 
the people in that region between the Weser 
and the Teutoburger Wald, would strike an 
Englishman by the similarity of many of its 
sounds and many of its words to those of his 
own language, and these are no longer used 
in the modern German dialect, but preserved 
here in the mouth of the Ravensburg people 
and the peasant of Lippe. Your English 
language, of course, has got its own peculiar 
and higUy cultivated form since that early 
period when your Saxon ances>tors left Ger- 
many for a new home ; but he who knows 
English literature, as well as the dialect, which 
is spoken still in our days on the banks of the 
Westphalian Werra, and around the source of 
the river Ems, cannot but recognize a near 
relation between the two languages, origina- 
ting, without any doubt, at that time when the 
Anglo-Saxons were still Germans. Such 
striking peculiarities of pronunciation, of 
grammar, and of word-roots, are still preserved 
by the inhabitants of that region, that this 
affinity is undeniable, and I do not hesitate 
to say that this afhnity is in no part of Nor- 
thern Germany so evident as here to the 
south of the Porta Westphalica. 

Let me give a few examples. " Yes," for 
instance, is in some remote valleys of this 
region — ^viz., in such as have kept the old 
dialect in itsoldest form — not " Ja," or ** Jo," 
as with the other German people, but 
'* Yea," pronounced nearly in the same man- 
ner as you pronounce this old word in your 
language. In the county of Ravensberg and 
of Lippe, as well as in England, you will meet 

• Cf. Taylor's Words and Places, cap. vii., on this 
interesting subject.— [Ed.] 
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with the word '^ meet," quite forgotten in the 
modem German dialect, or with such words 
as ''pmk," "pin," "black," to "blacken," 
" unawares," " rail," to " wring," to " burst," 
in the meaning of a " runaway," to " spread," 
" stake," " steak," " quick," " slower," " skill," 
to "shake," "drove," "boast," "shaU," 



"egg," "heaven," "tell," "one. 



" "noon," 



" goose," " inlet," " tough," " broom," "knife," 
" throat," " flour," " among," " sister," 
" ox," " bam," " big," &c &c. j and he who 
would take the '.trouble to search would 
find many more of the same kind, and words 
which those who are educated only in the 
modem German language, would not under- 
stand at all. So also with reference to pro- 
nunciation. The inhabitants of that county 
at the Werra would never pronounce, as 
the modem Germans do, an "sh" before 
the " w," or before any other consonant, but 
always in such cases an " s " only. The old 
dialect of the Teutoburger Wald makes no 
difference between the dative and accusative, 
especially in regard to the personal pronoun. 
" Me," " de," " em," " us," " ye," " se," are 
significations as well of the dative as of the 
accusative, and the nominative of the plural 
is "we," "ye," "se," the last word pro- 
nounced almost as you pronounce " they." 
Then, in reference to the verbs, the coinci- 
dence is as great in their conjugation as in 
their constmction ; and he who considers 
that both languages have had their own 
history, uninfluenced by each other in any 
way for more than a thousand years, will be 
struck by this conformity, and must believe 
that there is an historical connection between 
them. 

But it would be the work of a book and not 
of a short treatise, as this only can be, to 
enumerate all the coincidences and resem- 
blances between these two languages. If we 
were to inquire, however, as to the cause of 
these striking circumstances, would we not be 
right in saying that these facts we have stated 
prove that there, on the banks of the West- 
phalian Werra, in the counties of Lippe, and 
of Ravensbeig, was one of the German re- 
£^ons where the Anglo-Saxons lived formerly, 
and from whence they emigrated to the British 
Isles ? Not that this region was the only one 
from which England has got its Saxon 
colonists, but that emigrants came from this 



part of Gemiany also, for there seems to be 
no otherway of accounting for this suiprising 
conformity. There is also another fact that 
would seem to confirm this view^ though I 
would not lay much stress upon it. There is 
in the mind of the people sdU a remembrance 
of "a great hero," or "general," called 
" Hengist," who had, they say, emigrated firoro 
here. There, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo, 
an old Lippian town, is a large plain called 
" Hengstheide," and once, when I was there, 
I met with an old peasant from the neigh- 
bourhood, of whom I inquired as to the 
origin of that name, whether it had not been 
formerly a horse pasture? for the word 
"Hengst" means a stallion in the Gemian 
language. But "No," he said, "he had been 
told that once, a long time ago, a great general 
had gathered (his folk) there ;" and when I 
asked him who had told him that, he an- 
swered, " I have heard it from my ancestors ; 
it is a common saying here about." However 
that may be, I would not ui^e this popular 
tradition. For even if it contains somewhat 
of an historical basis, it is so uncertain and 
deformed, that we cannot use it as a proof of 
our view. 

A more significant fact, however, is that 
the region we speak of was in that early 
period the meeting-place of the Angle and 
Saxon limits. No doubt the Saxons in 
the northern parts of the Weser were settled ; 
but in the neighbourhood of the Werra, and 
on the banks of the Ems, we meet with 
another tribe of the German nation, which, 
I believe, was that from which the British 
island got its name England. Remember 
that Wiitekind^ the hero of this district^ 
was the Duke of the Engera and Saxons ; 
and there is^ yet near Herford the old resi- 
dence of this great antagonist of the Fran- 
conian Emperor, Charles the Great, which 
bears the name of Enger^ or Engem, Why 
cannot this tribe of the " Engem" be that of 
the Angles^ from whom, by mixture with the 
Saxons, the Anglo-Saxons took their origin ? 
Tacitus places in this region, on the banks 
of thj2 Ems, the " Angrivarians ;" and the tribe 
of the " Engem" is c^ed in old documents — 
for instance, in the History of Westphalia, 
by Schaten — the "Angem." Certainly, there is 
no reason why we should not believe that 
" Engera," " Angem," "Angela," are the same 
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words, and that the district of the Engem tribe 
— ^viz., the region on the banks of the Werra 
and Ems — is Old Anglia in Germany, and at 
least one of the German countries, from wliich 
the Anglo-Saxons departed for that island, 
that was to be their new and glorious home. 
Add to all this, not only that the people in 
that regjion yet are accustomed, every year in 
springtime, to migrate to the western parts of 
Eiurope in search of work, returning in the 
Fall^but also that here you will meet with a 
race of men who have in their stature and face, 
as well as in their character, a surprising re- 
semblance to your countrymen, and you will 
concede, at least, that there is reason for ex- 
amining into these matters more closely. 

Frederick H. Brandes, D.D. 

Gottingen. 




|HERE are few more satisfactory 
results of the modem aesthetic re- 
vival than those which follow from 
the renewed interest in arts that 
had previously been allowed to fall into 
neglect The art of the blacksmith is one 
of these, and Messrs. Gardner have done a 
good work in gathering together a repre- 
sentative I^an Exhibition of Ancient 
Wrought Iron Work at their house in West 
Strand, London. It is understood that this 
is intended to prepare the way for an exhi- 
bition on a larger scale, to be arranged later 
on, under the auspices of the Ironfounders' 
Company. 

The initial difficulty in arranging an exhi- 
bition of this sort is found in the unwieldi- 
ness of many of the objects. The old 
blacksmiths beat out the most elegant designs 
on the gates and railings intended to orna- 
ment the fine old buildings of former days. 
These are not likely to be removed unless 
the buUding itself is destroyed ; but, owing 
to the ruthless destruction of many of the 
City churches, much fine .work is available 
for exhibition. It would be, however, a 
serious mistake to suppose that the worker 
in iron confined his attention to large objects, 
for he was as much at home in emulating 
the minute skill of the worker in the pre- 
cious metals. Specimens of both large and 



small objects were to be seen at Messrs. 
Gardner's interesting Exhibition, which re- 
mained open from the end of June to the 
middle of July. 

In ironwork, as in most other arts, the 
distinctive characteristics of the different 
nations are .very marked. Probably, it will 
be safe to place Germany and Flanders in 
the first rank as leaders in the art, the city 
of Augsburg being specially distinguished. 
The open grilles to be seen in all parts of 
Germany are often singularly beautiful, both 
in design and execution. There was in this 
Exhibition a very fine specimen of the lan- 
diers, at one time so common in the fire- 
places of mediaeval mansions. This was Flem- 
ish work of the fifteenth century, and very 
elaborate in its arrangements. Besides the 
ordinary dogs, there were braziers for warming 
small pots that could not be placed on the 
ordinary fire, and hooks for suspending pots. 

French work of various periods was well 
represented ; for example, a beautiful grille 
of the date of Francis I., in which the reticu- 
lations are formed mio fleurs-de-lys^ and some 
fine work attributed to the respective reigns of 
Louis XIIL, Louis XIV.,and Louis XV., each 
with the distinctive characteristics of its par- 
ticular period. Venetian work is specially 
remarkable for elaborate design in flowers ; 
this, although very artistic in itself, is not 
always to be admired for the use it is put to. 
There were in this Exhibition a shovel and 
tongs of the most ornate character, which, 
although marvellous work, did not please us 
on account of their unfitness for the duty 
expected from fire irons. 

The blacksmith's art was revived in Eng- 
land after the Great Fire ; and in a Paper 
on the subject which Mr. G. H. Birch, 
A.R.I.B.A., read before the members of the 
Architectural Association on their visit to 
Messrs. Gardner's Exhibition, some of the 
fine examples that still remain were specially 
referred to. Much of the beautiful ironwork 
in St. Paul's Cathedral was by a foreigner 
named Tijan, or Tijon \ but, as Mr. Birch 
points out, it is pervaded by a thoroughly 
English spirit. Any one who will take the 
trouble' to wander about some of the old 
bye streets, will find handsome gates and 
railings which will well repay him for his 
trouble. These are gradually being swept 
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away, and within the last few years several 
fine railings have disappeared from Great 
Ormond Street and Hammersmith Mall, 
which were at one time specially distin- 
guished for fine specimens. Much^ of course, 
still remains in the front of the old Queen 
Anne's houses in some of our country towns. 

The City churches are rich in ironwork, 
such as the sword rests, communion rails, 
and railings round important tombs. Every 
day these become fewer; and some good 
specimens were to be seen at this Exhibition 
taken from the places where they should 
still be if those in authority had any appre- 
ciation of the importance of preserving old 
buildings. There was an iron bracket with 
pulley and chain for the purpose of raising 
the font cover taken from the destroyed 
church of St. Michael, Queenhithe. We 
are often told that only those churches are 
pulled down which are without architectural 
mterest. Yet this church of St. Michael 
was built by Wren, and contained some fine 
wood carving in Grinling Gibbons's manner. 
Surmounting the tower was an iron vane in 
the form of a ship, capable of containing 
a bushel of grain, the staple of traffic 
at Queenhithe. The design of a pendant 
for a chandelier from St. Catherine Cree, is 
attributed to Inigo Jones, the architect of 
the church. 

The locksmith was a man of consider- 
able importance in old times ; and to judge 
from the locks, bolts, and keys which 
have been preserved to us, we must rank 
him very high in the artistic scale. After 
speaking of the beauty of the locks and hasps 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
which the ironworkers seem to sport with the 
rebellious metal, and to find a positive plea- 
sure in bending it to their fanciful conceits, 
M. Jacquemart adds: — ^'But these locks, 
these bolts, are as nothing compared with 
the keys — masterpieces, real jewels of iron; 
and one can understand why certain ama- 
teurs of the present day have made them 
the object of their special collection. There 
busts^ mono^ams, coronets, historical enig- 
mas, are set m their lace-works of tracery, or 
enriched with delicate acanthus foliage, which 
causes the bow of some of these keys to rival 
the most delicate jewellery ; the guillochures 
of their shafts, and the complication of their 



wards, correspond to this elegance, and en* 
title some of these keys to take their place 
beside those of enamelled solid gold in the 
collection of the Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child."* 

There were many fine specimens of keys 
in this exhibition, but the most beautiful of 
all was the exquisite master key, which is said 
to have belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The key is snudl, and the tracery most deli- 
cate in execution, initials and the thistle being 
worked into the design with the greatest 
skill One would be glad to know the name 
of the artist who produced this, so that his 
name might be registered in the Temple of 
Fame. There were some iron book-covers, a 
clock-case, and an early two-pronged fork. 
We may remark, in passing, that the iron 
hands of some of the solid old English clocks 
show marks of true artistic taste in their 
workmanship. 

A fine wrought-iron chest, with a lid hiding 
a secret lock, dated 1550, formed a remark- 
able object in the collection. Near it were 
two oak travelling chests, in which the wood 
is covered with ornamental iron bands and 
scrolls. Door-knockers, tinder-boxes, snuffers, 
and sundry miscellaneous objects were repre- 
sented. One object of considerable interest 
was a double candle-holder with shade, which 
once belonged to Hogarth. It was so made 
that each candlestick could be taken off the 
stand and used separately. Of the work of 
the armourer, specimens of which were exhi- 
bited, we shall say nothing here, as this is a 
branch of ironwork in which considerable 
interest has always been felt The historical 
importance of spurs, swords, stilettos, and 
daggers is at no time likely to be overlooked. 

We may mention, however, some fine spe- 
cimens of damascene work, a favourite style 
of decoration in the East and in Europe since 
the time of the Renaissance. There was 
also a fine piece of n/oussS vfork of the seven- 
teenth century, in the form of a copy of Van- 
dyck's picture of the children of Charles L 
With regard to th^ iron railings for staircases, 
which are often so elegant in old houses, wc 
may remark that, at the end of the last cen- 
tury and beginning of this, they were made 
remarkably plain, so that in place of the flow- 
ing curves of an earlier period, we find in 
• Histoi-y of Furniture^ 1878, p. 300. 
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good houses mere straight unomamented up- 
rights. 

To those who know ironwork only from 
the lumpish and heavy railings now so com- 
mon, which are weak in design as well as 
clumsy in execution, it will be a sort of 
revelation that the blacksmith may really be 
a decorative artist of the first class. Happily 
there are signs that the age of deadness has 
nearly come to an end. We have little 
doubt that it is the consumer who needs to 
be educated, and if he demands artistic work, 
there are men now living who could emulate 
the triumphs of Huntingdon Shaw. Towards 
this desirable end, the exhibition so admirably 
arranged by Messrs. Gardner is likely to be a 
great help, and we shall look forward with 
hope to Uie promised exhibition of the Iron- 
founders' Company. 




ZTbe 3nf[uence of |>a6toral Xife 
on tbe IDillage Communiti?. 



lO what extent the Village Community 
owes its peculiar features to the 
influences of a prior civilization, is 
a question that has hitherto not 
been much discussed Neither of the two 
great historians of the Village Community— 
Von Maurer and Sir Henry Maine — has 
attempted to trace the origin of the institu- 
tion in any earlier stage of society. On the 
contrary, our English authority seems rather, 
by his sceptical attitude towards the doctrine 
of the evolution of the patriarchal family 
from an earlier type, to discourage the idea 
that any such origin can be traced. On the 
other hand, Sir Henry Maine's chief oppo- 
nents — Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. L. H. 
Morgan — ^have recorded their belief that the 
Vilk^e Community, in some of its principal 
features, is nothmg more than a continuance 
of pastoral life with such modifications and 
developments as the practice of agriculture 
would naturally induce. I propose in this 
paper to dwell upon one or two new features 
in which the influence of earlier times upon 
village life may be observed. 

The begiimmg of the permanent dwellings 
which developed into the Village Commimity 
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is to be found in pastoral or even pre-pastoral 
life, and is direcdy traceable to climatic 
influences. The simplest form of dwelling is 
naturally the cave or artificial hollow used 
by so many peoples to furnish a shelter from 
inclement weather. ♦ Where the constructive 
arts have made some progress, the cave 
shelter rises into a double set of dwellings, 
one for summer and one for winter. The 
summer dwellings are of a light, frail charac- 
ter, while the winter dwellings are stronger 
and more substantial. The Modocs of Cali- 
fornia, who subsist on fish and wild animals, 
dwell in summer in light huts made of poles 
covered with tule matting or ferns, and in 
winter in huts made of stouter poles well 
plastered with clay.f Summer and winter 
houses are very common in the American 
races. Some of the Tatar tribes have two 
kinds of tent, one light for summer travels, 
the other stronger and heavier for winter 
repose. 

With small and purely nomad tribes these 
dwellings are set up wherever the tribe may 
happen to be at the commencement of the 
dry or wet season ; but when (he tribes grow 
large and become herdsmen, a change ensues. 
The location of the encampment is no longer 
dependent upon the choice of the tribe, but 
upon the extent of ground which the con- 
current growth of neighbouring tribes will 
allow it to occupy. Thus the summer and 
winter pasture becomes restricted in locality, 
and the situation of the encampment makes 
acorresponding progress towards permanence. 
Of this kind of summer and winter pasture 
we have a familiar instance in the Swiss 
Alps ; while in Turkish law the two pastures 
are recognized as appurtenances of a viUage, 
and have distinctive names — qishlaq, the 
summer; iail^ the winter, pasture. | It is 
here, too, that the practice of agriculture 
begins, although subordinate to cattle-keep- 
ing; and here, therefore, the interest of the 
student of the Village Community deepens ; 
for it will be seen that the permanent en- 
campment furnishes the form of the future 
village. 

* E^,f the Kamsthatkans and various Rassian 
peoples, Armenians, Bushmen, 
t Bancroft : Native Races of the Paciju States ^ L 

334, 336. 
X yourmal Asiattfve, 5me serie, six. 504, 

F 
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A typical instance of the half-permanent 
pastoral tribe is furnished by the Hassanyeh 
Arabs of the White Nile. They are nomads, 
possessing few horned cattle, but considerable 
flocks of sheep and goats, and they live in 
small tents formed of matting, covered over 
in the rainy season and wirtter with a thick 
woollen cloth. During the summer, they 
wander along the banks of the Nile, but at the 
commencement of the wet season, when the 
Nile overflows its banks, they go into the more 
elevated interior of the country. Their 
camp consists of two long rows of huts in a 
straight line and pandlel to each other; the 
huts being about fifteen yards apart, and a 
broad passage, like a street, fully fifty yards 
wide, separating both lines. Behind each 
hut is a small enclosing made of dry thorns, 
which serves as a pen or fold for the calves 
and lambs. In addition to the pen at the 
back of each hut, a large fence to confine 
the cattle at night is made in common by 
the men of the settlement. At a litde distance 
from the encampment are the cornfields of 
the village. In this camp.^he tribe remains 
until the inundation of the Nile has subsided, 
when they pack up their huts and descend 
to the lowlands, returning to the neighbour- 
ing spot in the next season.* This descrip- 
tion of the Hassanyeh encampment agrees 
precisely with that of an ordinary communal 
village. The arrangement of the huts in a 
wide street is that of the village houses ; the 
enclosure for the young cattle and the space 
between the huts is the germ of the later 
court3rard and garden ; and in the separation 
of the cattle pasture and the cornfields is the 
beginning of what afterwards became the 
pasture and arable marks. The market-place, 
even, of the village finds its prototype in the 
cattle-fold of the Basutos and the allied 
peoples of South Africa. The villages of 
these people are permanent, but they them- 
selves are still herdsmen, migrating in the 
summer to distant pastures, and reverting in 
time of drought to their former hunting life. 
Their villages are formed of huts ranged in 
a circle, with the pens for the herds in the 
centre. In the centre, too, just iii front of 
the chiefs hut, is the common meeting-place 
of the village, where questions of police and 
politics are discussed, where in fact the 
* Petherick : Egypt^ the Soudan^ 6v., 148, X69C 



village parliament holds its sittings.* We 
may even go a step further, and fmd a com- 
munity in which the pasture mark is actually 
coming into existence. The natives of 
Kamaon leave their villages during the heat 
of summer after having sown their crops, 
and retire to the shade of the woods, where 
each community has its own allotted share, 
to which it returns year by year.f 

Nor is this gradual advance of type from 
the simple summer and winter dwelling up 
to a settlement which is not a village com- 
munity only because it is not permanent, an 
accidental one; for there is evidence that 
some peoples, at least, have passed through 
all these stages. In the Turko-Tartaric race, 
the catagaic oj^ meaning a valley^ holhw or 
tent^ is applied in the form dj^ to mean a tent^ 
house^ dwelling; and a derivative verb, 
ojlennuky meaning literally to get oneself a 
house^ and hence to marry ^ takes us up to 
the verge of the village community, in which 
the acquisition of a house is the necessary 
preliminary to admission to the commune 
and to marriage, t So, too, the Mongolian 
yurty meaning originally a tent^ is applied by 
those people to their own half-permanent 
winter dwellings in the qishldg^ and by the 
Russians to denote the huts of the subject 
races of Siberia.§ 

Coming nearer home to the village com- 
munity, the early Eranians termed their 
dwellings nrndnem, in modem Persian, nidn ; 
and this dwelling also was portable. They 
also used the word khao^ modem Persian 
khdnOy from the root khan^ to dig ] and the 
development from the hollowed cave through 
the movable tent to the fixed house is still 
preserved in the modem expression khdn u 
mOaty which denoted a house and all its 
appurtenances.il From Germany and India 
the evidence is even more complete. The 
very Teutonic name for a large village, tUtn^ 
zaun^ lawn^ reminds us that our /cme^ytr started 
from* the catde fences like those of the 
Hassanyeh Arabs. The Sanskrit gosAtha^ 

• Casalis : Les Bassoutos, 129, 150, 162, 180. 

t Asiatic Researches^ xvi. 185. 

t V4mWiy : Etymolog. JV^rterhtch d, 7\irko4a- 
tdrischen Spraehen^ § 47. 

§ Quatrem^re : Histoire des Mongols, 54, 55. The 
history of this word, as related by M. Quaircmire, is 
itself an epitome of the types of haman dwellings. 

I Spiegel : Eranische Aiterthumskutuie, iii. 675. 
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to mean att assembiy, a disausicH, links the 
early Aiyan village paiUament, like that of 
the Basutos and Zulus, with the cattle-fold. 
The village money was originall]' cattle, the 
measures by which the land itself was sold 
were measures based on catde and named 
after thetn.* Everywhere, therefore, as re- 
gards honses and land, the village community 
is based upon pastoral lif& 

Nor has pastoral life been without influence 
opon some customs of the village community 
which would seem at first sight to be of 
purely agricultural origin. Let us take, foi 
instance, the prohibition of the wanton 
cutting down of fruit tiees. The Hindu 
law books enforce a penalty for cutting 
down fruit-tiees, and a double* penalty for 
cutting down trees which grow in a grave- 
yard, churchyard, boundary, or consecrated 
place, or which are " notable trees."! These 
"notable trees" are frequently met with in 
Hindu literature. They are the abode of a 
wood spirit, who is invoked by the people in 
his neighbourhood, who threaten from time 
to time to cut down the tree, and so end 
the ^irit's life, unless he complies with their 
piayen. The cutting down of such trees is 
not merely a l^al but also a religious offence, 
and they who wantonly commit that crime 
go to the Asipattra-vana hell, the leaves OT 
whose trees are swords.) In Gcnnsny 
nmilar phenomena appear. Many of the 
Village Communities forbid the cutting down 
of fruit trees ; bnt the prohibidon popularly 
extends much &rther. Dr. Mannhardt has 
collected numerous l^ends of human souls 
dwelling in trees ; in the Oberpfalz, in par- 
ticnlar, wherever a pason has died a 
violent death, a tablet is fixed upon a 
ne^boming tre^ in which the spirit of the 
deceased thereupon takes ap bis abode. 
Further, there arc many trees in which the 
goaidian spirits of the hoose or village re- 
ade. When these trees are injured, blood 
flows from the wound ; frequendy the evil- 
doer is afflicted in the corresponding part 
of his own body.f 

• See WtOiaw : Stutt, Did., t.vT. gatHUui, fny. 
gniaf^iam; ud in cenenl Max Miills: Ci^iL 
v^i tad Pictet: ta Oripjui InJt-Emrtfiama, iL 

t Susder: YajmavaIkya,GaitAitck,yitXJ,iA. 

X Wikoo : Viiiam Pirarna, lit cd. x^ 



In both India and Germany, therefore, 
the felting of trees appears unrestricted 
originally to fruit trees ; and my suggestion 
is that fruit trees were originaLy preserved 
as the abode of good fairies when other trees 
were cut down, and that as the belief in 
lairies decayed the prohibition remained and 
was kept up for its practical usefulness. As 
an illustration of this process, the Lake 
Nyassa men may be quoted. These people 
bury their dead near their villages, and place 
on the graves articles of clothing and house' 
hold utensils for the service of the deceased. 
They do more. They plant a banana tree at 
the head of each grave, that the deceased may 
still enjoy the fruit he loved in life.* These 
trees are sacred, for the Lake Nyassa men 
are in great awe of their deceased relatives, 
and will do nothing that might anger thetn. 
These Lake Nyassa trees are precisely inter- 
mediate between the fairy trees and fruit 
trees of the Village Community. They are 
sacred from their connection with the 
deceased forefathers ; and from their position 
near the village, they form the germ of the 
future orchard. As the belief in ancestral 
anger dies out, the traditional immunit;^ will 
remain, and the Nyassa people will b^n to 
see a utilitarian reason for retaining iL And 
of this stage the Chinese author of the Book 
of PuiUskuuntt and Rewards is a type; for 
he writes that there are spirits that proide 
over wells and hearths, and that if you heed- 
lessly leap over them, you not only insult the 
gods, but you show that you have forgotten 
what two things are the foundation of human 
lifct 

In religion, too, the Village Community 
retains mudi that beknigs to the preceding 
stage of culture. In pastwal life the sacrific es 
are chiefly, if not whoDy, of cattle, for tbese 
form almost the only material of which 
sacrifices can be ofiicred ; and as Dr. Mo&t 
well remarks, it is not to be wondered at 
that among peoples whose choicest viand is 
brmled or boiled meat, and to whom fat of 
any kind is like the richest cordials, every 

tf\ iDd ck. I, p^mm. SimOariy in Penis trct^i srr 
known u JiraMt-i/aiJ, the home of the puii. ziu] 
" ■ : Ti-tmS, i- 3S6. 
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event or drcumstance shotild be solemnized 
with beef.* But cattle-keeping and agriculturei 
as they are practised by primitive peoples, 
are incompatible with each other. As 
agriculture extends, the herds diminish, and 
either disappear entirely, or are conned to 
flocks of the smaller animals. The Has- 
sanyeh have already been mentioned as pos- 
sessing few homed cattle; their neighbours, 
the Dor, who are settled agriculturists, have 
few even of sheep and goats, while among 
the Dards of India a positive dislike of cowsi 
has developed itself-t It might therefore be 
supposed that the typical cow sacrifice would 
be supplanted by newer agricultural sacri- 
fices. And, undoubtedly, agriculture does, 
as I hope on some fiiture occasion to show, 
introduce an entirely new series of religious 
beliefe and customs; but yet the typical 
pastoral sacrifice remains with extraordinary 
tenacity. 

Thus among the people of Kamaon it is a 
'custom for one of the villagers, just before 
the beginning of the sowing season, to cross 
a small valley by a slight suspension bridge 
made of a grass rope. If he succeeds, it 
betokens a good crop of com ; if he fails, 
his life pays the penalty, and is sacrificed 
to avert the anger of the gods. Under our 
rule this latter provision is in abeyance ; but 
the idea remains ; for a bit of tiie rope, or 
some hair fi-om the man's head, is held to 
produce fertility in the fields of those who 
can obtain it But the anger of the gods 
infallibly lights on the unfortunate bridge- 
crosser. His fields will never yield, and 
the villagers who have profited by his 
devotion, must support him.t Here there- 
fore is a survival of even a pre-pastoral rite — 
that of human sacrifice. 

Of pastoral sacrifices among agricultural 
peoples, I will only mention a few, and then 
pass on to India, where the tenacity of the 
cow sacrifice is best seen. The Khyens, or 
hiU tribes of Arakan, worship a tree, and 
sacrifice cattle to it, although diey are purely 
agricultural. The Tshuwashes of Siberia have 
a great cattle sacrifice in early Spring, and 
scatter the ashes upon the fields to produce 

* Mofikt : Missionary Labours^ 277. 
t Petherick : BgypU the Sottdan, ^v., 398, 401 ; 
yffumal of the Asiatic Soc, of Bengal^ zlviL 2& 
% Asiatic Researches^ xvi. 224. 



good crops. In Esthonia, as late as the 
seventeenth century, an ox was sacrificed, 
with prayers, for successfiil sowing and reap- 
ing.* 

In India, the veneration of the cow has 
long been waning, for the author of the 
Vishnu-Purana, taSjng his cue fiK)m contem- 
porary feeling, predictalthat in thecoming Kali 
age, cows should be venerated only in so far 
as they produced milk. But the cow still 
remains an integral part of the great Agnish- 
toma sacrifice. This sacrifice consists, 
briefly told, in the ceremonial offering of 
cattle and rice cakes. To account for the 
presence of both cattle and rice, the Brahmins 
tell a quaint legend of the sacrificial virtue 
passing firom the human beiog to the horse, 
firom the horse to the ox, firom the ox through 
several animals to the goat, and finally from 
the goat into rice and barley. To what 
extent this legend is a systematized memorial 
of the traditions of samficial materials may 
be doubtfiU: the point of interest is, that 
the Brahmins, nevertheless, do not r^aid 
the rice sacrUice as sufilicient in itself, but 
merely as the completion of the cattle sacri* 
fice. They thus instruct the worshipper: — 

When the animal is the offering, then many parts 
of the offering go off, are not used (hair, skin, blood, 
&C.) In what way is the deficiency to be made up ? 
The answer is \rAi they sacrifice purodfisa [the rice 
cake] divided into its proper parts along with ^e 
animali then the animal sacrifice is made complete. 
When the sacrificial essence had gone from the 
animals, both rice and barley sprung out of 
it. When they offer purod&sa divided along with the 
animal, then they should think, "our animal was 
sacrificed with the sacrificial essence in it. Our 
animal has been sacrificed in its entirety. *'t 

Here, then, is the pastoral sacrifice remain- 
ing alongside the agricultural and retaining 
the supremacy.} But the form in which it 
survives in the more popular sacrifices is still 
more striking. The same writer who 
lamented the decrease of the veneration of 
cows, introduces his heroes as performing a 

♦ Asidiic Raearches^ xvi. 264* 265 ; MHas^es Russes 
(St Petersburg), iii. 278ff. ; Grimm : Deutsche Mr- 
thohgie, 1st ed., 119. 

t Haug : Aitar^a Brahmana^ ii. 98. 

t So, too, cow's flesh satisfies the deceased ances- 
tors for a much longer period than cooked rice, and 
is, therefore, preferable. Wilson : Vishnu Purana, 
333 ; Manuj iii. 267, 271. The ParsisstiU retain the 
animal, but instead of slaughtering it, only present a 
hair of it to the sacred fire. 
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meritoriotts sacrifice by i&froHng a bUuk bully 
and Prof, li^^lson, in a note, mentions that 
this ceremony of liberation was a recognized 
substitute for slaughtering it. In this form 
the sacrifice remains unto this day. For, at the 
great Pongol festival— the feast of ingathering 
— ^in Southern India, after the new rice has 
been prepared, and placed over the fire, and 
after die joyfiil shout has gone forth, ** It 
boils, O Suriya, it boils,** thus heralding 
a good and plenteous harvest, the cows, 
decorated with the sacrificial gariands, are 
no longer slaughtered, but are hunted madly 
through the village till they are wearied out, 
and Uien the rejoicing villagers spend the 
rest of the day in cha^ng hares.* Even so 
does the sacrifice survive in Gennany, where, 
at the spring feast of the budding grain, 
hares, and squirrels, and foxes are hunted 
over the fields, that tiiese may be firuitful and 
the harvest plentiful.! 

And here, albeit much more might be said, 
I will end, seeing that this pastoral sacrifice 
still survives in Uie Agricultural Community. 

John Femtoit. 




ITbe 6reat Caee of tbe 
3mpo6ition0« 

By HoiuuLT Hall. 

PART I. 

Michaelmas Term 4 James L an 
information was brought in the 
Exchequer against one Bates, a 
Turkey merchant, for refusing to 
pay an imposition of $s, on the cwt of 
currants, in addition to the sx. 6d. already 
levied. 

The case was argued in the Exchequer 
chamber, and judgment given for the Crown. 
The immediate result of this decision was the 
Book of Rates for new impositions on mer- 
chandise ; the gain to posterity consists in 
the survival of one of the most important and 
interesting constitutional arguments to be 
found amongst the unequalled historical 
records of this country. 

* J<mrmQl€f the RowU Asiatic Soc.^ N.S. ▼. giflC 
t Kulm : Watphalischi Sogen, ii. 143 ; Uebrecht: 
Zur yolJtsbauU, 261. 



It will be necessary to pause here to ex- 
plain both the sources of information for the 
history of this mighty case, and the use that 
has been made of tiiese by certain modem 
writers, especially as the course that has been 
there 2idopted may be taken as pointing to 
the results obtained in other cases. 

There are two classes of information open 
to us for the study of such a question as that 
raised in Bates' case— the right, that is, of 
the Crown to impose. There are, firstiy, the 
ancient records of the realm, rolls of Parlia- 
ment and the like, to which may be added, 
not as a mere gloss upon them, but as living 
and impartial iritnesses of the actual system 
in work, the various sets of accounts that may 
have happened to survive.* Secondly, there 
exist, and chiefly in a manuscript form, the 
arguments based upon the former of tiiese 
records ; precedents collected with a diligence 
and arrayed with a skill such as we can never 
hope to see again, by the great legal historians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Now, strange as it may seem, we in this 
later and presumably more enlightened age, 
caimot, in the majority of cases, avail our- 
selves of either of these sources of informa- 
tion to the extent of our historical require- 
ments. We, most of us, are content to take 
our history from the popular historian of the 
day, and this gentieman has neither the 
patience nor the ability to decipher records. 
His information, then, and ours in conjunc- 
tion with him, is derived at second or third 
hand from contemporary authorities; but 
here again firash difficulties present them- 
selves. 

The great lawyers, who brought a wealth 
of precedents to tiie argument of any single 
case, were, nearly without exception, partisans 
on either side in the political contests of the 
day. Thej were evenly matched in profes- 
sional abihty ; they were dogmatic with all 
the confidence of historical insight, and 
zealous to the verge of want of scruple for 
the cause of Crown or people. 

They asked for and stated nothing beyond 
a bare history of the facts ; and for this pur- 
pose they appealed to none but original 
authorities. Indeed, each of them might 
have boasted with Hargrave that, '* confident 

* These are chiefly to be found in private collec- 
tions 
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in the strength of Parliamentary records, he 
would app^ to them only." 

But what of that ? It was, after all, prece- 
dent against precedent, interpretation against 
interpretation, assertion agamst denial Let 
any dispassionate reader without an indepen- 
dent knowledge of the question follow out the 
arguments on both sides in the case we have 
bdbre us, and he will soon become hopelessly 
lost in the endless citations of conflicting pre- 
cedents, with the marginal reference to roll 
and membrane, written in the same cramped 
hand, or closely printed in tlft voluminous 
pages of the State Trials ! 

But there is something worse than this 
behind. Historians of far greater credit are 
not only unequal to collecting precedents for 
tliemselves, but cannot even read those mar- 
shalled by their unassuming predecessors ; or 
at least they cannot always read them cor- 
rectly. Probably most people have acquired 
their knowledge of the facts in Bates' case 
from Hallam and the State Trials, but chiefly 
from Hallam : I shall show presently how 
incompetent was even this great historical 
writer to deal with the manuscript autho- 
rities he deU^hts in citing. The race of 
original historians expired with Francis Har- 
grave : let us be thankful that it is bom again 
in the two Hardys, in Rogers, and in Stubbs. 

We &id it recorded in a Hargrave manu- 
script,* that Queen Elizabeth, in her thirty- 
fourth year, incorporated a company of Turkey 
merchants trading to the Levant, to have a 
monopoly of their trade in those parts for 
twelve years next following. But when the 
Queen attempted some years later to impose 
a new custom of 5^. 6d. per cwt on currants 
and 6s. Sd, on the butt of canary, the mer- 
chants stoutly resisted the exaction. The 
Letters Patent were of course revoked on the 
spot, and a new company was got together, 
which paid as much as ^4,000 for a charter 
granting '^ larger liberties'* than the former 
one. But when, after the accession .of her 
successor, a proclamation was issued against 
monopolies, this new company honestly sur- 
rendered its charter. Few commercial mem- 
bers of the community at this time are seen 
to more advantage than these Turkey mer- 
chants : yet from henceforth they were marked 



men. 



* No. 27, fo. 92d. 



We see, then, in the case of Bates a fixed 
and deliberate resolve on the part of the 
Crown to assert a right to impose by its own 
authority upon merchandise. The diin end 
of the wedge had already been inserted. 
Cloth, sweet wines, and 4obacco, amongst 
others, had already been made to bear in- 
creased duties in the face of the jealous 
opposition of the common lawyers. But now 
the Crown had a body of judges after its own 
heart The agent who dictated its mandate 
on this occasion was doubtless the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, than whom a more 
subtle tool never armed the hand of a grace- 
less tyrant: but the moving spirit was 
Salisbury. 

The Barons of the Exchequer, as was be- 
fore said, gave judgment for the Crown. The 
case was learnedly argued, but only two of 
the speeches have come down to us, those of 
Clark and Flembg, preserved in Lane's 
Report 

The aiguments of both these eminent law- 
yers are terse, dogmatic and plausible, as 
Hargrave himself admits. They point to the 
increased custom on the tax of wine under 
EdwEud I., to the new custom under Henry 
VIIL, and the impost under Mary, and these 
tiiey righdy esteem as arbitrary requisitions. 

So too the prizage of wines was never 
granted to the Crown by any statute. The 
impost was, they assert, paid over and above 
the subsidy, and so it should be in the case 
before them. 

I shall endeavour to show how litde ex- 
ception can be taken to their main argument 
of commercial expediency. 

The most important of contemporary argu- 
ments on the other side is that contamed in 
Hakewill's speech in the Commons during the 
session of 1 6 1 o. He disposes very powerfully 
of the earlier precedents relied on for the 
Crown, but in answer to that of the increased 
customs conceded by merchant strangers for 
the Carta Mercatoria, he observes Uiat the 
king none the less yielded liberties in return 
for these — ^namely, exemption from prizage 
which they yet enjoy. Now to show the im- 
satisfactory nature of these arguments, we may 
notice that Chief Baron Fleming had em- 
ployed the very same deduction in exactly a 
converse sense. The exactions of Edward L, 
he says, must necessarily have been legal, or 
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he would never have been so highly recom- 
pensed for their abandonment 

The &ct is, that although the theory of the 
revenue was perfectly understood by these 
great authorities, the actual practice in point 
was wholly ignored by them. 

The state of the customs* revenue in the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. was as fol- 
lows : — ^There was a prizage of wines due to 
the Crown by ancient prescription; a custom- 
ary tax upon wool, woolfells and leather; 
and an undefined toll upon merchandise at 
the ports, chiefly in the interests of a pro- 
tective policy of trade, upon foreign imports. 

All these had their origin in the early 
prerogative of the Crown: but aU three 
were about this time regulated on a scale 
which endured in principle for centuries. 
Such, however, have been the confusion and 
inaccuracy characterizing the statements of 
even our most eminent modem historians 
upon this subject that it will be well to enter 
a little more deeply into the question. 

By the twelfth chapter of Magna Carta, 
no unusual scutage or aid could be levied 
without conmion consent of the realm ; and 
by the forty-first chapter of the same, foreign 
merchants were allowed to traffic free of ex- 
tortionate imposts, notwithstanding we fre- 
quendy find both of these provisions 
violated. A maltolte became stamped as 
illegal by its very recurrence, and Plow- 
den is reported as quoting an invitation 
of Henry III. to the foreign merchants 
to visit this country without fear of paying 
arbitrary customs or a maltolte to the king.* 
In the third year of Edward L a grant was 
made to the Crown of half a mark upon the 
sack of wool, and the same sum upon an 
estimated sadc of 300 woolfells, with a mark 
upon the last of hides. Henceforth thb be- 
came the ordinary charge, and any deviation 
firom it may be ascribed to four well-defined 
causes, which should be clearly borne in mind 
— ^to the necessities of the Crown; to its 
emancipation during short intervals from con- 
stitutional restraints ; to attempts to compen- 
sate for losses to or frauds upon the revenue ; 
and to a persistent scheme of one-sided 
commerce. 

In 1294, the Crown saw fit to extort an 

• Haig. MSS. No. 27. V»pu c nr. i6l H. 3. 
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arbitrary toll upon the wool of foreign mer- 
chants. In r297, a maltolte of 4ar. was 
required from all These exactions, coupled 
with the king's unpopular foreign policy,* 
produced the episode of the refiractory earls, 
followed by the confirmation of the charters 
and the clauses De Tallagio non con- 
cedendo in the Regent's act of confirmation 
and pardon. 

In the more authentic of the two last- 
mentioned instruments, the Crown had 
reserved the right to its '' ancient aids and 
prises due and accustomed." Therefore it 
still enjoyed the custom on wool and hides 
as regulated in 1275, and it also had the 
ancient prizage upon wines, and a discre- 
tionary toll upon all merchandise. 

It is with regard to these two last points 
that such grave misconceptions have usually 
obtained. 

In r303, Edward had recourse to the 
wonted expedients for raising money to meet 
his necessities. He came to an agreement 
with the leading alien merchants, whereby 
he not only settled an auxiliary tariff for the 
great customs, but agreed besides to com- 
mute the prizage for 2s. paid down on every 
tun imported. All other merchandise to be 
rated at 3//. in the jQ. 

Subsequently, at a " colloquium'* of 
denizen merchants, he endeavoureid to extend 
the same principle to their case also ; this, 
however, they stoutly refused, and continued 
to pay prizage as of old. 

Now, in dealing with this question, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs has stated that the object of 
this " colloquium " was to gain the consent 
of the English merchants to an increase in 
the custom on wool, woolfells, and leather, 
without mentioning any other motive, and, I 
venture to think, without recognizing the 
true position of the parties.! 

The point which he and others have 
missed is a very fine one, but it is all import- 
ant In commenting on the scale of customs 
fixed by the Carta Mercatoria, this author 
asserts that ^' imported wines paid, besides 
the ancient prizage, 2s, on the cask.} 



* The popular party wished for the represstion or 
coDsoUdatiao of Sootlaiid ud Wakt, not for a French 



f SeUct CJkarierg, p. 49a 

t CmsiiiMi, Hist. voL ii. p. 524.' 
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Now, if we turn to the proposals of the 
King in this year to the English merchants, 
we shall find it stated that, ''because we 
have understood that divers merchants of our 
kingdom that they themselves may be quit 
of our prizage, and may be able to use and 
enjoy divers liberties granted by us to 
stranger and alien merchants, are willing to 
pay to us out of their goods and merchandizes 
certain new chaiges and customs which the 
said, &C., do pay," &c. 

How then can these aliens be said to pay 
prizage, " besides'' 2j. on the cask, or buUer- 
age ? The contrary fact was perfectly well 
known to Hale^ from whom Professor Stubbs 
chiefly draws; and Hakewill before him 
alludes to the exemption of the aliens from 
prizage as ** a freedom they yet enjoy." 

The point is made quite clear in the 
answer of the assembled merchants, " that 
to the increase of the maltolte, or to the 
customs contained in the aforesaid document, 
they will in no wise consent" This distinction 
between the custom and the prizage is every- 
where maintained in contemporary relations. 
The great object of the Crown was not to 
get a present advance on the wool customs, 
but to settle permanently the scale of the 
chaige upon wines and merchandise-— of the 
parvse custumse, not the magnae custumae. 

In this object it failed, and the distinction 
was alwa]^ subsequently preserved to the ad- 
vantage, in this case, only of the foreigner, 
till matters were equalized by the much- 
abused imposts of the later Tudors. No 
English merchant could bear the self-imposed 
burthen of the prizage, though I strongly 
suspect that it was frequendy the policy of 
the Crown to continue a state of things which 
tended so directly to preserve the balance of 
trade by discoura^g a native carrying-trade 
in imported luxuries. 

It was the undefined nature of the prizage 
that was always contended for by the advo- 
cates of the prerogative in later times. The 
prizage of wines. Baron Clark stated, in 
Bates' case, was not given to the Crown by 
any statute. The prizage had survived the 
subsidy of tunnage, and the impost had ^e 
implied) grown out of both. Professor Stubbs 
speaks of the prizage subsequent to 31 Edw. 
I. as though it were soon practically meiged 
in the Parliamentaiy grant of tunnage and 



poundage, and Hallam ventured the same 
assertion still more explicitly. 

But the gravest mistake of all is committed 
by^ the former writer, when he defines the 
prizage of wines as the right of the Crown to 
take one cask out of every ten at 20J. the 
cask. Such a view of the matter, indeed, 
at once destroys the whole force of Clark's 
and Fleming's argument, as proving that the 
prizage was primarily an adjustable custom, 
and that any attempts on the part of the 
Crown to go beyond it could only be looked 
on as an unjust and arbitrary extortion, and 
not as a well-meant, though interested, en- 
deavour to maintain that protective system 
of commerce which was considered of vital 
importance to the revenue. 

The fiu:t is, that no such scale was in use, 
but prizage was only taken under the follow- 
ing conditions ^— '* De qualt nave in se hente 
x. dol. vini et ultra non extend, ad xx. dol. 
pps a pd oa j doL vini ; et de quatf nave in 
se hente xx. dol. vini et ultra ppea pdca 
duo doL vinL" 

Thus, ships carrying less than ten casks 
were free of prizage altogether, and the 
heaviest cargo paid no more than two 
casks. How then are we to explain Pro- 
fessor Stubbs' assertion? This is most 
authoritative, and includes three references 
— to Maddox, to the liber Albus, and to 
Hale. 

It may seem incredible, but if we refer to 
these authorities we shall find that their ver- 
dict is exactly the opposite, in one case at 
least, to what Professor Stubbs has repre- 
sented it to be, and alike in none. The pas- 
sage in point in the Liber Albus is worth 
notice. It is as follows : — 

Si ncef tonelx des vyns, ou meyns de xieo( veig- 
nent en nief ou en bat, Le Chaumberleyn le toy ne 
doit ricen prendre \ le pryse le royrpar dreit. £t si 
X. tonelx veignent il prendra j tonelle ; et silia xiz. 
tonelx U ne doit prendre 4 la pryse de la prys fors on 
tonelle ; et de xx. toneux il prendra deux. Et si C 
ou CC toneux veignent ensemble en une nief, le 
Chaumberleyn ne prendra a le prys le Roy fors deux 
onelx.* 

With regard to his assertion that the rate 

was laid at aox. on the cask for prizage, 

Professor Stubbs has, I believe, been mided 
by Maddox. 

• Liber Albns^ 1. 347-^. 
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That writer, indeed, does not an jirhere 
actaallj say as much, but he certainly im- 
plies that a due of 20s. on the cask of wine, 
'*in acquietando" was an ordinary one. 

Now, if I understand the question righdy, 
Professor Stnbbs has followed Maddox in 
error, llie above statement of the latter 
writer is made on the authority of the Cham- 
berlain's accounts for London and Sandwich 
under Henry VII. The position, however, 
of the king*s chamberlain in the former of 
these ports at least was, as early as the reign 
of John, an anomalous one. The &ct is, 
that neither London nor the Cinque ports 
were liable to prizage,* but they were liable 
to *' frectagium," which Maddox and Stubbs, 
perhaps, have mistaken for prizage. It was 
only from Southampton and other outports 
that r^^ular prizage was taken, and the 
*' liberi homines " dt London and Sandwich, 
both then independent franchises, paid only 
freightage dues at 201. the cask ; the prizage 
being then worth at least twice that sum. 
Even as late as Henry IIL, an official account 
has an entry *' tn tuquiiiaame" of 205. a cask 
on certain wines in the port of London ;t 
while it wiU invariably be found that where 
prizage is regularly levied, "frectagium sive 
alia onera** are li^t, and vice vcnL 

The right definition of the prizage was 
used by Baron Clark, who described it as 
taking for the king one cask before the mast 
and another behind — that is, one or both, 
according to the bulk of the carga An 
Elizabethan customer's account also speaks 
of prizage as '* of every shipp havinge in her 
teime tuimes, one cask : and of every shipp 
havinge in her xx. toime and above, two 
ttmne ; one before the maste and th'other 
behinde.'*^ 

The state of the revenue from wines pre- 
vious to the impositions under Mary was 
fairly consistent There was the subsidy of 
tunnage and poundage, with certain petty 
dues and prizage or buderage. The policy 
of 1558 was only foreshadowed by the new 
custom of 6f . 8i£. in the reign of Henry VIII. 

In his speech before the Commons in 
1610, Hakewill glanced complacently at the 
fact of the absence of any precedents for the 

• Hak^ ill. I33t 
t This WM espicsdj allowed for the frectigii 

X. 



impositions of the later Tudor sovereigns 
between the reigns of Edward III. and Mary. 
If we are content to admit this, the circum- 
stance is of little value in itself. All that is 
proved thereby is the excessive weakness of 
the monarchy which could neither venture 
to warp commerce to its own ends, nor even 
to regulate it in the supposed interests of the 
nation. Hakewill, indeed, dwelt both upon 
the impecuniosity of some of these sovereigns 
and their notorious want of scruple in sup- 
plying their necessities. 

Of Henry VL he boasted that "As for 
impositions, notwithstanding his great wants, 
he thought not of them." Perhaps Hakewill 
and some of those who have endorsed aU 
his opinions, fisdled to realize the depths of 
d^rulation to which the Crown could sink 
when placed betwixt an overwhelming peer- 
age and an orthodox and tdtramontane 
Church. I have seen the origirud draft of 
Letters Patent to be granted to Richard, 
Duke of York, for the purpose of repaying 
a sum of lo^ooo marks for which he was 
out of pocket by his govenmient of Ireland. 
He was to have licence to export wool, 
wool'feUs, and leather free of custom for an 
indefinite period. It would be hard to 
imagine any better set-ofi* against a straining 
of Us prerogative by a strong king than su(£ 
an advantage taken of the position of a weak 
prince by £e avowed leader of the constitu- 
tional party. 
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is a distinct advance to observe that 
Sir John Lubbock's Bill of nine 
previous Sessions has become the 
Government Bill of the present 
Session ; for, although we fear there is no 
chance of it being ps^sed, yet it is something 
to have induced the Govenmient to take up 
a measure cormected with so non-political a 
subject as ancient monuments. But here all 
satisfiiction ceases. It is too great a national 
disgrace to have to say that such a Bill has 
not long ago passed into a statute ; it is too 
great a cause of regret to the antiquaries and 
the cultured of tins country for us to be at 
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all jubilant over this minor success. There 
are archaeological societies or field clubs in 
almost every county of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; we have now, and we have always 
had, many distinguished antiquaries and men 
of letters in both Houses of Parliaments- 
there are Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. Boord, 
in the Commons; Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Verulam, Lord Stanhope, 
and many others in the Lords, who take 
definite and well-known interest in the anti- 
quities of our land : and yet, with all this 
wealth of influence, the Ancient Monuments 
Bill has not yet become the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act The fiict is that the Government 
of this coimtry ought to encourage the study 
of archaeology instead of ignoring it There 
are' ancient monuments of one sort or another 
in every district, in every country town. They 
tell us more or less of the eighteen hundred 
years of history which have swept over this 
island. But they only become known by the 
individual exertions of local inquirers, sdl of 
whom work independently and with different 
objects. What is wanted, however, is the 
controlling intelligence of a Government- 
appointed staff of workers. We ought to 
have a Government survey and record of 
every object of antiquity in our land, and at 
the back of this we ought to have Govern- 
ment control over every monument. Both 
in India and Malta the Government have 
expended, and are expending, moneys upon 
archaeological surveys ; and if in these 
branches of our Einpire, why not in the 
home-land .itself? Other countries are not 
so tardy. France and America have done 
work far in advance of England, and it is a 
burning shame to think of the yearly de- 
struction going on, either from ignorant 
''restoration'' so called or wanton mischief, 
and not a voice lifted up to say that it shall 
be no longer. Is it too much to ask our 
readers to band together into an '' Ancient 
Monuments Legislation Association," to work 
towards the object that Mr. Roach Smith, in 
our last number, showed that he had suggested 
years ago — to endeavour to influence every 
representative in Parliament to recognize the 
claims of the monuments left to us by our 
ancestors ? If The Antiquary succeeds in 



doing this, it will be one of the proudest 
mementoes of its usefulness. Surely there is 
enough room for this good woriu If every 
archaeological society or dub were to nomi- 
nate one or more of its members to a central 
committee ; if under the guidance of this 
central committee each society would set 
about compiling lists and facts concerning the 
ancient monuments within its jurisdicnon, 
and then, with this accumulative power, the 
central committee were to fi:ame a Bill to 
present before Parliament, and to obtain the 
assistance of membera of Parliament, the 
country would b^;in to see that antiquaries 
were in earnest, and had really something to 
say on the subject We are not without hopes 
that this may be done. 

The Ancient Monuments Bill of the present 
year is not substantially different firom its pre- 
decessors. The ^ Commissioners of Works" 
are appointed the guardians of the ancient 
monuments, and they have power to appoint 
inspectors, to inflict penalties for injury, to 
purcbase or to receive as gifts any ancient 
monuments mentioned in the schedule to the 
Act The list of ancient monuments thus 
to be dealt with is scanty enough, though 
it includes, no doubt, the most important 
belonging to the period of prehistoric archaeo- 
logy. They go as far back as the Neolithic 
age, and extend into the Anglo-Saxon period 
Thus Stonehenge is Neolithic, WayUmd 
Smith's cave Celtic or early Saxon. It is 
ominous to observe that the Bill of this year 
excludes the famous monument known as 
Caesar's Camp, at Wimbledon. Is it because 
it has become past preserving — ^because the 
builders and the iconoclasts of to-day have 
taken legislation into their own hands and 
placed Caesar's Camp out of the reach of the 
preservers of ancient monuments? 

As the list of monuments to be dealt with 
has never yet appeared in the pages of The 
Antiquary, we record it here, and hope that 
its representative character may induce our 
readers to see how much even is as yet to be 
done to bring the ancient monuments of our 
land under the protecting powers of the 
Government 

LIST OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS TO 
WHICH THE ACT APPLIES. 

ENGLAND AND WALKS. 

The tumulns and dolmen, Phs Newydd« Angl 
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The tamnlos known as Wayland 
AsUmy, Bctloliire. 

UffinstonCaide, Beriohire; 

The stone dicle kmnrn as Long Meg and her 
Dangliten, near Penrith. 

The stone circle on Castle Riggi near Keswick. 

The stone codes on Bom Moor, Cvmbedand. 

The stone ctrde known as The Nine Ladies^ 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire. 

The tamnhis known as Arboriow, Deibjshiie. 

Hob Hoist's Hooae and Hot, Bastow Moor, 
Derbjshire. 

Miming Low, Biassingtoo, Derb^fdiire. 

Aithnr*s (^loit, Gower, IJanrMian, damafgan- 
shiie. 

The tunohts at Ulej, Gkmcestecshire. 

Kits Cotj Hoose, Aylesfbid, Kent 

Danes Ciau^ Haidii^gstoni^ Northamptonshire. 

Castle Dj^Eea, Faithimeston, Northamptonshire. 

The RoUiich Stones, Oafordshire. 

The Pentre Etan Cromlech, Nevcm, Pembroke- 
shire. 

The ancient stones at Stanton Drew, Somenetshire. 

The chambered tnmnlns at Stoney l i ttl fto n , 
Wellonr, Somersetshire 

Cadboiy Castle, SomerKtshire. 

Mayboroogh, near Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Arthtu's Roond Tables Pemith. 

The gronp of stones known as Stonehei^e. 

OkiSaram. 

The Tallom at Abcuy, the Saroen stones within the 
same, those along the Kennet Road, and the gnmp 
between Abaxy ud Beckhampton. 

The long barrow at West Kennet, near Mail- 

borottcn* 

Silbory Hill, AboiT. 

The dolmen (DeriTs DcnX near Marlborough. 

Barimry Castle^ Ogboome^ Wilts. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Bass of Invermy, Aberdeenshire. 

The Tiuified fort on the Hill of Noath, Rhjnie^ 
Aberdeenshire. 

The pillar and stone at Newton-in-the-Garioch, 
Culsalmond, Aberdeenshire. 

The circiaUr-walled stmctores called "Edin*s 
Hall," on Cockbnm Law, Berwickshire. 

The British walled settlement enclosing Imts at 
Haie&nlds in Lauderdale, Berwickshire. 

The Dun of Domadilla, Durness, Sutheriandshire. 

The scolptured stone caUed Snenos Stone, near 
Forres, Elgin. 

The cross slab, with inscription, in the churchyard 
of St. Vigeansy For£ushire. 

The British forts, on the hills, called "The Bburk 
and White CadierthunSi'* Meomuir, Forfiushire. 

A gronp of remains and pillan, on a hangfa at 
Clava, on the banks of the Nairn, Inveiness. 

The Pktish Towers at Glenelg, Inverness. 

The Caimsi with chambers amid galleries partially 
dilapidated, Minnigaff, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The Catstane, an inscribed pillar, Kiiklistan, 
Linlithgow. 

The Ring of Brogar and other stone pillars at 
Stennis in Orkney, and the neighbonring mlJars. 

The Chambered moond of Maesfaowe, Orimey. 



The stones of CaUemish, Uig, Ross. 

The Bnr]^ of Clickanhn, Shetland. 

The Pictish tower at Moosa in Shetland. 

The inscribed slab standing on the road-side lead- 
ing firom Wigton to Whithom, and about a mile from 
Whithoin, l^gtODshire. 

Two stones with incised crosses, on a mound in^ a 
field at Uaggangaim, Wigtonshire. 

The pillazs at Kixkmadrinc^ Wigtooshiie. 

I&KLAHD. 

The earthen endosnre and mounds called the Navan 
Fort, Egiish, Armagh. 

Stone monuments and groups of sepulchral dsts in 
den ICanlin, DoncgaL 

The earthien indosare and Cromlech called the 
Giant's Ring near Ballylessan, Down. 

The earthen fort at Downpatrick (Dnnkeltair}, 
Down. 

Stone structure called Staigue Fort, Kerry. 

The earthen mound at Greenmount, Kerry. 

The stone monument at Ballyoa, Mayo. 

Cairns and stone circles at MOTtiira, Mayo. 

The tumuli. New Grange^ Knowth and Dowth, 
Meath. 

The eaithwoiks on the hill of Tanu 

The earthworks atTeltown (Taltin). 

The earthworks at Wardstown (Tlaghta), Meath. 

Tbe two central tumuli on the hills called Sliere 
Na Calliagh, Meath. 

The Cairn at Heapstown, Sligo. 

Sepulchral remains at Carrowmore. The cairn 
called Miscann Mave or Knocknarea, Sligo. 

The cave containing Ogham inscnbd stones at 
Drumloghan, Waterfora. ^ 

The stone monument called the Catstone and the 
cemetery on the hill of Usnagh, Westmeath. 




flntfauadan S)i9coverie0 in 

®ermani?. 



E town of Eisenbeig — ^known by 
the name of Rudana in the time 
of the Romans — was recently the 
scene of an interesting discovery 
of Roman antiquities. These mostly consist 
of pottery ware, and prove the variety and 
perfection to which this branch of industry 
had arrived amongst the former occupants 
of the place. To the present day the clay 
of this particular district is esteemed in the 
higher branches of the ceramic art In the 
immediate vicinity of the spot a potter's 
house and workshop were not long ago dis- 
covered during excavations coimectd with 
a Roman burying-place, which had already 
furnished objects of antiquarian interest to 
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the Nurembeig Museum. Thus the connec- 
tion of this most recent discovery with the 
ancient local industiy is established. The 
vessels found are of die substance known as 
terra sigiUaia^ of yellow and blue colour^ and 
in some cases glazed. A fragment of a fine 
bluish-grey dish bears the mark taivba, 
a tenn which seems to be new to those 
best versed in the antiquarian lore of the 
Rhine districts. Some coins were also found 
which are considered to indicate the fact that 
this particular colony (about three miles to the 
west of Worms) was destroyed by fire about 
the end of the fourth century. 

According to the Bremer Nachrichten (of 
Bremen) two interesting discoveries of pottery 
were made by country people, under almost 
similar circumstances, in the vicinity of 
Wehden and of Cassebruch. In die former 
case (in which the articles found are stated to 
be funeral urns) some of the vessels are of 
common clay, and are supposed to be 3,000 
years old ; while others, by their form and 
style of ornament, show a grade of advance- 
ment in ceramic art which indicates their 
probable age as not being more than 1,000 
years. A number of objects connected with 
the pottery industry were found in the urns. 
In one of them was a smaller urn, with some 
remains of human bones. It is proved 
(according to the Hanover Courier) that it 
was an ancient custom to bury the remains 
of mother and child together when they both 
died at the birth of the latter. This is con- 
sidered as the most acceptable explanation of 
the circumstance referred to. Some of the 
vessels found near Cassebruch are in a 
good state of preservation, and have a well- 
known form, being narrow at the upper and 
lower extremities and fiill in shape towards 
the centre. The largest are 12 inches 
high, with an extreme diameter of about 
14 inches. They are of a brownish colour, 
and show traces of having been glazed. They 
have a high rim, and evidently once had both 
covers and handles. They were discovered 
only 13 inches below the surface, and 
must, it is considered, have suffered in con- 
dition from that reason; 

During the last twelve months the members 
of the Rhenish Antiquarian Society have been 
actively prosecuting researches in their respec- 
tive districts, the results of which have been 



published in the Society's annals. Herr 
Keller, of Mayence, has been examining 
with minute attention such Roman antiquities 
as were met with during the progress of the 
sewerage works at that city. An altar of 
Jupiter bears only the initials of the dedicator 
(m. p. p.'^. Hence its exact date caimot be 
assignee. An interesting contribution is the 
description by Herr Hettner of a number of 
fidse moulds, for coins of dates ranging fit>m 
about A.D. 193 to 235. The learned numis- 
matist explains in detail his reasons for 
considering these matrices to have been 
intended for the manufacture of base coin. 
Professor Diintzer, of Cologne, has been 
investigating a gravestone of a veteran of the 
Twentieth Legion, and other objects found at 
Amoldshohe. These include a large head 
which he considers to belong to some repre- 
sentation of a Deus Lunus. Herr Diitschke, 
of Burg, near Magdeburg, records his views 
as to a bronze statuette shown at the Diissel- 
dorf Exhibition, which had for some thirty 
years been at the Casde of Rheineck. He 
considers it is an image of the Emperor 
Caracalla, in the earlier part of his reign, and 
remarks that the excellence of design and 
workmanship shown in this figure prove what 
a degree of perfection this branch of art had 
reached at such an early period as that 
represented by the reign of the Emperor 
referred to. 

Though not stricdy within the limits of the 
subject of these remarks, the Austrian 
Ardisological Expedition to Asia Minor 
merits attention, as the news received by 
the Neue Freie Press^ of Vienna, records con- 
siderable activity on the part of all concerned. 
Attention has been given to the preparation 
of a road for the transport to the coast of the 
sculptures, &c., which may be selected, and 
though one haif of the projected work has 
been executed, the most difficult portion of 
the task remains to be accomplished. It is 
intended for a part of the expedition to push 
forward, under the direction of Professor 
Petersen, for the purpose of exploring the 
ruins of a temple of Hecate at I^agina. Pro- 
fessor Benndorf remains at Goldagdsche in 
order to cope with the difficulties of the main 
expedition. The monument at that spot is 
of high antiquarian and artistic value, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the learned Professor 
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and his companions. It is considered that 
Attic workmen must have assisted in the 
erection of this monument, which was evi- 
dently intended to be in memory of some 
moimtain prince whose seat of government 
was at this spot. In his attempts to decipher 
the ancient name of the city from the in- 
scription, Professor Benndoif has traced more 
or less distiDCtly the name Trysa, or Tryssa. 
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A Criiual inpnry inio tJU Scottish Language, with a 
view of Ithutrating the Rise and Progress of Citn* 
ligation in Scotland. By Frakcisqub Michsl. 
(Edinboigh and London ; Blackwood and Sons, 
1882.) 4tOp pp. iz.-457. 

|HE veteran author, Fnmcisque Michel, has 
come forward to give us what cannot bat 
be considered a vexy remarkable book — 
remarkable for its varied learning, its his* 
torical and philological valtte> and for 
its ** new departure*' in the application of language 
to the elncidatioa of history. Tnere can be no doubt 
that there is much yet to be done in the way of 
claiming the asistance of language in unlocking some 
of the hidden treasures of uie past, and M. Michel 
has shown the way to one brancn of it that has been 
somewhat nec^ected. We all know how the science 
of language has been applied to some of the higher 
branches of man's history — ^how it has traced out for 
OS the lines of ethnological migrations and settle- 
ments ; but in the humbler sphere, showing the 
influence of nations upon nations, the borrowinei of 
one people from another, instead of the independent 
erowths, we have not yet any important researches. 
M. Michel asks himself the question — What words 
of French origin have become incorporated in the 
Scotch language ? The answer to this, occupying the 
very handsome volume before us, reveals unmistakably 
the (act that most, if not all, of the key words, relat- 
ing to architecture, furniture, ban(iuettmg and rivers, 
clothing, fine arts, money, education, m«Licine^ law, 
punishments, music, dances, &c., have been incor- 
porated into the folk-speech of Scotbind from the 
r rench. But, of course, the subject does not end 
here. M. Michel has far too wide a knowledge of 
his subject to leave it in skeleton form. He takes up 
the outlines of his first inquiry and proceeds to fill 
them in with the rich materials ol his learning, 
and we soon find some interesting pictures rising 
before us, having for their object illustrations of the 
early history of avilization in Scotland. The mere 
incorporation of a word into a language does not tell 
us much, except we know when and under what dr- 
cmntlanccs that idoorporation took place. In the 
examples M. Michel brines forward, it is shown that 
the words came with the objects themselves-— or, 
rather, that before the coming of the words, the 
objects were absent from Scottish society. And 



although, perhaps, we regretfully part with some of 
our old notions as to the indigenous growth of Scottish 
culture, although we have hitherto nesitated to trace 
the work of the Norman and of the later Frenchman 
on the northern portions of our island home, yet 
regret and hesitation soon give way before the new 
stores of knowledge M. Midicl lays before us. We 
cannot give space for examples of the work ; for these 
ouir readers must consult the book, which they will 
find very beautifully printed on handmade paper in 
all the best style of the celebrated house who issue it. 
M. Michel supplies a good index and useful appen- 
dices of words coming directly from the Norse, and 
words derived from the Celtic. It is a book that 
Scottish antiquaries cannot do without, and it will 
serve as a model for similar work elsewhere. 



Aotes from the Mnmmentsof St. Mary Magdalen 
CoUegjey Oxford, from the lioelfth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By William Dunn Mackay. (Oxford 
and London : Parker & Co. 1882.) i2mo, pp. 
viiL-148. 

This is one of those remarkable little books that 
at once take the affection of the antiquary. He 
knows it is the work of an accomplished and sympa- 
thetic scholar, because^ though it may chiefly consist 
of dry lists, yet there is the full charm of artistic treat- 
ment in every page. And then it gives such valuable 
information. It consists of memoranda made by the 
editor for his own use^ while engaged upon a cata- 
logue of the Magdalen College muniments, the total 
number of documents ranging to nearly fourteen 
thousand. They consist of copious materials for local 
and family history {e,g.^ the fitmilies of Braose, De 
Quincy, Peche, Rich, Poer, St. Liz, Freyne, Multon, 
D' Amory and others), and the notes compiled by Mr. 
Macray give us ample indication of the value anid im- 
portance of these muniments. The notes give the 
following information : — Masters of the Hospitals of 

Sit. John Baptist, Oxford ; at Aynho; of SS. John and 
ames, Brackley; of St. Leonani, Brackley; at Rom- 
ney, Kent; Priors of Sele, Sussex; inventory of 
church goods at Selbome Priory ; inventory of plate 
at Battle Abbey; expenses of a Lawsuit A.D. 1204-6; 
letter to Bishop Wayneflete; terrier of Rowney 
Priory, Herts ; inventory of goods at Wanborough 
Chapel, Wilts ; extract from process against the last 
prior of Sele ; inventory of gocxls of R. Bemys ; bar- 
gain for property, 1513 ; example of Corrody ; list of 
wills; list otlettei^ in English; halls in Oxford ; inns 
in Oxford; academic tradesmen; parochial dergyj 
xeport on the College almshouse, 1596 ; inventory at 
goods in Eastbourne Priory, Sussex; payments on 
settlement of Sir John Fastolfs affairs ; quit renU in 
kind ; land measures ; prices; Christian names of men 
and women ; surnames, seals, mottoes, &c. 



The Hittory of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, British Earth- 
worhs, Roman Camp, Bishopric, and the ArchiteC' 
tural History of the Church. Compiled from the 
best authonties, with a General Introduction by 
John Henry Parksr« (Oxford and London: 
Parker & Ca 1882.) 8vo, pp. xlviiL-104 ; xvi.-i76. 
We are not quite sure whether we are grateful 

enough to Mr. Parker for thb book. That it is eood 



JO REV. 

ii to laf that It ii Mr. Fuker*i. Bat we m\at be 
pudoned for pTeTerTing a book which ii whollj Mr. 
Ptrker'a to one which is p«rtlr his sod paitly that 
of others. It b perfectly tme that the " others" 
include the fonnidable name of Mr. Freeman, besidei 
thoie of Mr. Bams and Mr, MacbrUne ; ttiU we 
shonld have preferred one whole piece of work from 
Mr. Parker to the volome before ns. Bat here our 
fEiumbliTig ends. It relates to manner, not matter. 
We know quite well that Mr. Parker's love of archi- 
tectnial archtcoloej tuts induced him to put together 
these valuable papers for the guidance of students, and 
that perhaps if he had had to do it in any other waj 
we should not have had it at all. 

Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, is a i em aricahlv inter- 
esting place. It has British earthworkti, Roman 
camp, and one of the finest abbey churches in England. 
Tlie restoration of this mi^ilicent church forms reaJIj 
the raium d'tlri of the volume before ns. Com- 



from the Rev. T. Bonu on Dorchester in Britlsb and 
Roman times ; Mr. James Parker'* Lectnre on the 
Earthworks ; s short account of D<ncbe«teT, Post and 
Present, by the Rev. W. C. MacftirUnej Mr, 
Freeman* Essay on the architecture of the Abbey 
Church, written in 1851 ; and lome account of ibe 
Abbey Cbnrch, br the Rev. H. Addii^oti. We need 
scarcely say that nere is material enough at all events 
to make up a really valuable and interestmg histocy 
of Dorchester, and when we add that the paees are 
embellished by over fifty bnntiful woodcuts by Mr. 
Orlando Jewiit, one of which we are permitted to 
reproduce, beude* several excellent plan*, we have 
laid enough to show that nothing has been left undcme 
that would in any way aid the student in understanding 
thearchitectnnu history he hat befm him. 
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mencing under the prescient guidance of Mr. Freeman 
when at Oxford yean ago, the work of reitoration 
has bod a somewhat chequered career, according to 
the fashions of the times with recard to architectural 
antiquities, but Mr. Macfarlane nas carried on the 
work throughout, and now Mr- Parker comet forward ' 
to give him his powerliil assistance. We do not think 
restoration can go wrong under the guidance tj' snd) 
men as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker, and we there- 
fore heartily wish the scheme every snccest, and 
rccotnineiH] thii valuable and interesting volume to 
the notice of our readers. 

It would be impossible, in the space allotted to us, 
to ^ into the various iuterestir^ aitbiEolagical matters 
which the history (^Dorchester presents to us, and we 
therefore must content ourselves with giving a bri^ 
account of the contents of the volume before tu. Mr. 
Parker opens with a general inlrodnctton; than we have 
extracts from Professor Hnssey's account of the 
Roman road from Allcheater to Dorchester ; a letter 



The /mftrial Dictionary nf tlu Engiiik Lungitagi : a 
CempleU EtKytlofadie Lixian Litrarj, Stuatiff 
and Teekneltgical, By John Ocilvie, LL.D. 
New edition, careftilly revised and greatly aug- 
mented. Edited by Charlis Annanoals, H.A. 
Vol. Ill,, L— Screak. (London : Blackie & Son. 
i88a-) Roy. Sto, pp. vi-799. 
This great work, the first and second volumes of 
which we have already had the pleasure of highly 
commending, is now rapidly arriving towards com- 
pletion. We will quote the last artide in the present 
volume, as it is a good example of the method npoa 
which this dictionary has been pLumed — "SckeaK 
(skrek) v.u [an older and northern form of tmtci, 
thritk, which are weakened forml Sw. tkriJta, IceL 
tkrakja, 10 screak. It is equivalent to cnak, with 

Srefiied intent, r, and b no donbt imitative- See 
CUtECH]. To Utter suddenly a sharp, thrill tcond 
or outcry ; to tcream or icreech ; also to ctcalt, it • 
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door or wlieel. Written also Screeke and Scrike. 
Soe Scntccn* 

I would become a cat 
To combat with the creeping moose 
And scratch the skneking rat. 

TtirbervUiir 

The engravings continue to be admirably selected, 
and are a great assistance to the proper understanding 
of the letterpress. Many of these are of archseologicu 
interest, such as that (n some Lacustrine dwellings 
restored by Trofyon, the various representations of 
disused musical instruments, and we may add that 
architectural details and articles of costume are 
specially well illustrated. We have tried the alphabet 
with several crucial words, but have not yet found it 
wanting, although in the present day it is by no means 
easy for the dictionary maker to keep up with the 
word manofacture now going on. He who has these 
four volumes at his right hand is not likely to be often 
at a loss for an explanation of English words either 
in use or out of use. 



A Description oj the Motmrnent and Efigies in Porloek 
Chure%^ Somerset, With Reasons deduced from the 
Documents pertaining to the Manor add Chantry of 
Porloek for attributing the Tomb to the Memory of 
John fourth Baron Harington, of Aldingham, and 
Elizabeth (Courtenay) his wife, afterwaxds wife of 
William Lord Bonvile, • of Chewton, Somerset. 
By Maria Halliday. (Torquay: Torquay 
Directory Company. 1882.) Roy. 8vo, pp. x.-8o 
(la plates). 

In the autumn of 1880, Mrs. Halliday happened 
to be in the beautiful village of Porloek, when a visit 
was proposed to the village church, a building in 
which she had hitherto taken no interest. From the 
circumstances attending the visit then made this 
charmine book has g^rown. Porloek Church is 
dedicated to St. Dnbricius, the first Bishop of Llan- 
daff, who died A.D. 612. It is somewhat out of 
repair, and has few features of interest, but in this 
comnionplace country church there is a stately altar 
tomb which has hitherto been without a history. 
**The effigies, executed in alabaster, no doubt from the 
quarries of Watchet, Somerset, were once richly 
painted and gilded according to the custom of the 
period .... the position of the tomb is altogether 
anomalous ; for though it stands under one of the 
arches (>.#. the easternmost) which divide the nave 
from the south aisle, its situation is clearly not the 
original site, because the arch runs through the soffit 
of the canopy ; and further violence has been done 
to the west face of the canooy, in order to force in 
the tomb to its present place. 

Curiously enough nothing seemed to be known of 
this beautiful monument In Collinson's Somerset^ 
mention is made of the " Effigies in the church at 
Porloek, of a Knight Templar and his lady," which 
is rather ludicrous, as the male figure is in plate 
armour, and could not therefore be a Templar, not to 
mention the absurdity of a Templar's wife. Savage, 
in his History of Carhampton^ alludes to *' Recumbent 
figures, male and female, in white marble," but, as 
already stated, the monument is of alabaster. Not 



finding much help from the authorities, Mrs. Halliday 
set to work to seek further. Her first clue was the 
crest of the Haringtons, which she found on the 
helmet that underlies the knight's head in the tomb. 
FoUowing this clue, and eliminating those members of 
the family to whom the tomb could not be attributed, 
she arrives at the conclusion that '* there remains no 
other Harington, Baron and Lord of Porloek, to whom 
the tomb can possiblv be ascribed, save John the fourth 
Baron (d. 1417) with his ladv" (Elizabedi, d. 1472). 
The steps bj which this conclusion is arrived at, and 
the illustrative documents which go to prove it, are of 
considerable interest, but thev must be sought for in 
the book itself. The plates showing the figures, the 
canopy (apoarently ot a later date), the details, the 
remains of^tne soffit, and the Easter tomb^ are b^uti- 
fully executed by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has also 
written the notes explanatory of them. 

We wish that the history of more of the monu- 
ments spread about the country were recorded in the 
same thorough and worthy manner that Mrs. Halliday 
has treated the Porloek monuments. 



The Altus of Sti ColumHa, Edited with a Prose 

Paraphrase and Notes, by John, Marquess of 

Bute, K.T. (Edinburgh and London : W. Black- 

wood & Sons. 1882.) 4to, pp. iv.-48. 

Lord Bute, who is well known as an author, from 

his translation of the Roman Breviary^ has done good 

service in producing this handy and well-pnnted 

edition of one of the most interesting specimens of 

ancient Celtic Latin poetry, which his been ascribed 

to Columba in unbroken tradition from the Saint's 

own time. There is a swing about the rhymed Latin 

verse that makes it pleasant reading, but none the 

less will most readers oe glad to use the paraphrase, 

for many passages are very difficult to construe. The 

illustrative notes also add to the iutetest of the work. 



The Seals and Armorial Insignid of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge. By W. H. St. J. Hope. Part 
I. The University. (London : W. Satchell. 1882.) 
We heartily welcome this first part of what promises 
to be a most handsome and valnable work. There 
are eight seals of the University and University 
officers, three of whigh only are in use. The first 
seal of the University dates probably from the time 
of the Charter of Henry III., granted in 1261, and 
Mr. Hope has met with an impression attached to a 
deed dated 129 1, which is among the muniments of 
Peterhouse. The shape of this seal is pointed oval, 
the centre is occupied by a representation of a 
chancellor, wearing a round cap and holding a book ; 
he is seated on a chair between two disputing scholars, 
'llie three figures are contained within a straight-sided 
trefoiled ardi, surmounted by a pediment, with tlie 
sun and moon on either side. The base is a four- 
arch bridge. The second University seal is of a 
somewhat similar design, but of a more ornate 
character. The earliest impression Mr. Hope has 
seen is appended to a deed dated 1420^ at Trinity 
College. The third and present seal was given by 
Matthew Stokes, one of the Bedells in 158a The 
five seals of the officers are, two of the Chancellor, two 
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of the Vice-Chancellor, and one of the Commissaiy* 
All these seals are carefully reproduced in Dallastype, 
and in addition there is a beautiful chromo-lithograph 
of a disused shield of arms of the Universihr not re- 
corded at the College of Arms. Of this, Mr. Hope 
gives some interesting particulais. If the remaining 
twenty-four parts are equally well-executed with the 
one before us, we shall possess a work of first-rate im- 
portance and a real addition to sigillarian literature. 

History of Shorthand; with a Keview of its Present 
Condition and Prospects in Europe and America, 
By Thomas Anderson. (London : W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1882. ) Sm. 8vo, pp. viii.-3i i. 
The object which the author had m view in pro- 
ducing this useful volume appears to have been so to 
state the history of shorthand, and the present condi- 
tion of the art, as to hdp on such improvements as he 
considers necessary. He holds that the constant issue 
of new systems is a symptom of dissatisfaction with 
the older ones, and that there b ground for hope that 
in the end a system both simple and accurate may be 
originated which will be universally adopted. A 
considerable space is devoted to the consideration of 
the archaeology of shorthand, with the result of ex- 
plaining the systems adopted by the Greeks and 
Komans, and here necessarily Tyro, the freedman of 
Cicero, holds a high place. The epochs of shorthand 
are stated to be— i, from the invention of writing till 
the date of Catiline's Conspiracy ; 2, from the Con- 
spiracy till the decline of tne Roman Notes ; 3, from 
tne tenth tiU the sixteenth century ; 4, from the date 
of Dr. Bright's publication down to the present 
time. The various foreign systems are described, 
and a bibliography of the subject and a list of short- 
hand writers are added. This book cannot fail to be 
of great use to lovers of shorthand, and will also be 
of considerable interest to the general reader. 

7 he SpdHng Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator, 
Conducted by W. R. Evans. (London : F. Pit- 
man. 1882.) 8vo, pp. iv.-i32. 
Why this strange production should have been sent 
to us we are at a loss to conceive, except upon the 
supposition — certainly not an unreasonable one — that 
The Antiquaky, being "devoted to the study of 
the past," ^ould take notice of such movements of 
the present day as are likely to be of interest to the 
antiquaries of the future when the present has itself 
become the "past" From this point of view, the 
Spelling Experimenter certainly deserves record as a 
link in the history of " Heterography," as it has 
been styled. The antiquary of the future will find in 
the pages of this little volume a great deal of interest- 
ing information about the iimer life of the hetero- 
graphic movement, of which Professor Sayce is at 
present the patron. Meanwhile, as the subject of 
phonetics is thus brought under our notice, we may 
say that it would be an exceedingly good thing if our 
younger antiauaries would acquire such an elementary 
knowledge of phonetics as to enable them at least to 
analyze ue sounds of their own language. We should 
then be spared a ^ood many of those haphazard ety- 
mologies that so disfigure many antiquarian works, m 
which Latin and Greek and Hebrew and Choctaw and 
Kamy h^^M" are mixed up in inextricable confusion. 



An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ^ Based on the Manu- 
soipt Collections of the late Joseph Boswortfa, 
D.D., F.R.S. Edited and enlarged by F. North* 
COTE Toller, M.A. Parts I.-II. A~Hwi. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1882.) 4to, pp. 576. 

Dr. Bosworth, whose name is iodissolnbly associ- 
ated with the study of the oldest form of the English 
language, published his Elements of Anglo-Sax^m 
Crammar m 1 823, and his Dictionary of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language in 1838. It might have been ex- 
pected that a man who had so many years ago forged 
the took with whidi generations of students have 
gratefully worked, would have been inclined to leave 
to younger men the task of bringing his Dictionary up 
to the requirements of the scholarship of to-day ; but 
this was not tha case. The studv of Anglo-Saxon 
was the mainspring of Dr. Boewoitn's life^ and it was 
a beautiful sight to see the aged scholar toiling to the 
last at the work which formed a part of his very being. 
When he died he left his work fairly complete, but 
the 288 pages, which form the first part only, had been 
finally revved by him. Mr. Toller has therefore had 
a difficult task to perform, as he vrished to work in 
the spirit of the author, and yet was often obliged 
to set aside the conclusions at which the author Ead 
arrived. He has aconitted himself in his task with 
great ability.* As a whole, Mr. Toller has not altered 
die text to any considerable extent, but has left certain 
points of dispute to be treated in the prefkce or 
appendix when the work is completed. It u scarcely 
necessary to say how full this Dictionary is as com- 
pared with Dr. Bosworth's former one, but if this were 
not at once seen by the difference in size of the two 
books, it would soon be discovered by a reference to 
the list of books referred to. A large number of these 
books have been published long since Dr. Bosworth 
commenced his labours. In this list will be found 
the books we owe to the learning of Dr. Morris, Prof. 
Skeat, and Mr. Sweet, and it wul also be noted that 
the works of the still earlier school of pfailoloeistshave 
been issued once Dr. Bosworth's first Angia-Saxon 
Dictionary. It is much in itself to be thanlful for 
that the words collected in the publications of the 
i^lfric, Camden, and Early English Text Society 
should here be gathered up and garnered. The 
work is produced in that dear and compact style 
which the Clarendon Press has led us to expect in 
their fiine series of Dictionaries. The issue of this 
work should form an era in the history of Anelo- 
Saxon studies. It has long been wantedi and will be 
heartily welcomed. 



flDeetfnd6 of Bntfquarian 
Sodetfee. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Antiquaries.^June 8.— Mr. J. Evans, 
V.P., in the Chair.— Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited 
and presented a collection of architectural and topo- 
graphical drawings by Samuel Lysons, the author ol 
Uie " Reliqui« Brit Rom." 
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June 1$.— The Earl of Carnanron, Pttsident, in 
the Chair. — ^Mr. Milman gave an account of some 
early deeds relating to Burton Abbey exhibited by 
Mr. Henry Griffiths, one of which records a lost 
charter granted by Richard I. creating the borough 
of Barton. ^ — Mr. G. Pa^e exhibited some pottery 
and plaas found at Sittmgboume and drawings of 
mosaic pavement at Wingham, and Mr. Hodder £. 
Westropp a small bronze statuette of Apollo. 

British Archaeological Association.— June 7. 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the Chair.— It was 
announced that the Duke of Somerset had been 
elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
year, and that the annual congress would commence 
at Plymouth on the 2lst of August. Mr. J. Gunn 
called attention to the mutilation, maqy years ago, of 
some of the piers supnorting the central tower and 
spire of Norwich Cathedral, and made suggestions 
for their being strengthened.— Mr.. E. Way exhibited 
a number of Roman articles found in Southwark. — 
Mr. C D. Sherbom produced a representative collec- 
tion of flint and stone implements from /^lerica and 
European countries. — ^Mr. C. H. Compton described 
a fine collection of fictile objects, some from Athens, 
and many recently discovered in London, among 
which was a standing lamp of leather, formed evi- 
dently by compression in a mould. — Mr. L. Brock 
exhibited a series of Venetian beads found in Aldgate. 
-7-The Ch ai rm a n described a large number of beau- 
tlfttl objects which he produced, among which a 
jewelled cross and a silver cover to a Roman thurible 
were of great interest.— The first Paper, on " Cuddy's 
Cove, Northumberland," by Dr. A. C. Fryer, treated 
of a little-known natural cavern, the traditional place 
of abode of St. Cuthbert.— The second Paper was by 
Dr. J. Stevens, on " Urn Burials at Basingstoke.^' 
During some recent building works two grave^like 
excavations in the chalk have been found in which 
were various food vessels and other vases of late 
British date. All appearance of interments apart 
from these had disappeared. — ^The third Paper was 
by Mr. W. Myers, on '• A Roman Villa at Beniiza, 
near Corfu." 

Archaeological Institute ^June i.— Mr. J. 

Hilton in the Chair.— Capt. £. Hoare read a Paper 
on •• Egyptian Sepulchural Statuettes,'' by Dr. Birch, 
with some introductory remarks by himself. Mr. 
W. M. F. Petrie gave a detailed account of a collec- 
tion of antiquities from Egypt, induding several glass 
figures of great rarity and portions of glass inlay. — 
Sir H. Dryden sent a photograph of a draught-man 
of walrus tooth, and a drawing of an eany chess 
piece found at the same place.— Mr. J, G. Waller gave 
an interesting description of the silver " cassa" carried 
in the Corpus Christi procession at Genoa. — The Rev. 
W. Loftie exhibited a fine Egyptian bracelet of thick 
gold wire from Sakkara, and an earthenware vase in- 
scribed with the name and titles of Necho, the 
Pharaoh who slew Josiah, King of Judah, circa 600 
B.C.— <}apt. Hoare exhibited an Egyptian sepuldiural 
statuette of great rarity, covered with hieroglyphics 
on all sides, which, in rare fashion, read in vertical 
lines from bottom to the top.— Mrs. Rudyerd 
sent a holograph letter of "Lady Elizabeth, fir^t 
daughter of Scotland," Queen of Bohemia, and 
•* Queen of Hearts/' to Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. 
VOL. VI. 



Society of Biblical Archfleology.-^^June 6. — 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.— The following 
Papers were read :— "The Epoch of Joseph : Amen- 
hoiep IV. as the Pharaoh of the Famine," by Mr. 
L. Lund; and on "The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions," by Prof. Sayce. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings. — Annual Meeting, June 9. — Mr. James Brycc, 
M.P., in the Chair. — The report of the work of the 
Society during the past year was read by Mr. William 
Morris. There are hopeful signs of the impression 
which the Society has made in awakening a keener 
interest in the preservation of those relics of art and 
history which yet remain to us. On the other hand, 
it should not be forgotten that this matter of the pre- 
servation of ancient buUdings is one of those cases in 
which there is no time to spare. At the beginning of 
the year, in order to raise money for necessary ex- 
penses, it was determined to give a series of lectures 
on matters connected with art. Several gentlemen 
kindly offered their, services to the Society, and the 
receipts of money from this source were considerable. 
Messrs. Macmilian have undertaken the publication 
of these lectures, which are now in the press. They 
are as follows : — Mr. Reg. S. Poole on the " Egyptian 
Tombs ,•" Prof. W. B. Richmond on * • Italian Fresco- 
painting ;" Mr. E. J. Poynter on " Decorative Paint- 
ing;" Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on "English Parish 
Churches ;''^ Mr. William Morris on " The History of 
Pattem-desi^ing and on the Lesser Arts of Life." 
The report read by Mr. Morris contains a long list of 
cases in which the Society took steps to prevent the 
destruction o^ or injury to, some ancient building ; 
in many cases a deputation of two or more members 
of the Society visited the building and made a carefdl 
survey and report about it. These reports formed the 
basis for practical suggestions as to what ought or 
ought not to be done in the special case. In many 
cases the advice of the Society has been thankfully 
received, and then carefolly acted upon. In other less 
successful uistances the Society's protests have acted 
as a check, and prevented a great deal of harm which 
would otherwise have been done. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— June 19. — Sir Bartle 
Frere, Bart, President in the Chair. — A Paper was 
read by Mr. Holt on " The Importance of the Study 
of Chinese Literature, with Especial Reference to the 
Chinese Library of the Society, recently catalogued 
by him." Mr. Holt showed that there was good evi- 
dence for a very early communication fSxta near 
Martaban, or along the valley of the Irawaddy, to 
the North-west capital of China, then at Se-ngan-foo 
or Honan-Foo. He argued that the name of" China" 
was derived from the Indians, who first knew China, 
and was not due to the Tsin dynasty, but, more pro- 
bably, came from the name of the compass, speci- 
mens of which were supplied to the early envoys, the 
Chinese being thus known in India as the " Compass 
people," just as the Seres, another Chinese population, 
derived their Western name from " Silk." That the 
knowledge of this &ct was lost to both Indians and 
Chinese is dear from the use by Hiouen-Tsang an^ 
later writers of two symbols to designate the country, 
as these, while giving the sound of "Che-ha," indi- 
cate that they are substitutes for original words of 
like sounds, the true sense of which cannot now be 
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recovered. Haviiy shown that M. Reinand's view 
of an intercourse between China and Egypt in the 
first century A.D. has no real Ibundation, Mr. Holt 
further stated that there was no evidence of an 
embassy from M. Aurelius having gone ^ sea Xo 
China in A.D. l66. In conclusion, he urged tha^ in 
his judgment, there was no proof whatever of any 
knowledge of a maritime way to China before the 
fourth century A.D., the voyage, even of Fahian, at 
that period, being open to serious criticism. He 
believes, therefore, with M. Gosselin, that the Cat- 
tigara of Ptolemy was probably not far from the 
present Martsi)an, and that India for a considerable 
period, up to the seventh centuxy A.D., dominated 
over CamDodia. 

July 3.— Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., President, in the 
Chair. — Papers were read by Mr. W. Simpson on 
*' Buddhist Caves in Afghanistan," and on **The 
Identification of a Sculptured Tope with Sanchi ;" 
alsQ^ by Mr. C. Gardner, on " Wntten and Unwrit* 
ten Chinese Laws.*' 

Royal Society of Literature.— June 28. — Mr. 
Joseph Haynes in the Chair. — Mr. Alfred Maries 
read a Paper on ** The ' St. Anne' of Leonardo da 
Vinci." 

Philological Society .--June i6.~I>r. J. A. H. 
Murray, President, in the Quiir.--*The Papers read 
were :--(i) "Some Latin Ethologies,*' oy Prof. 
Postgate. (2) "On the Distribution of Celtic 
Placewords," by Mr. Walter R. Browne. This Paper 
was illustrated by a list of the principal first elements 
of Celtic place-names (aber-, ben-, &c.), with numbers 
to show the relative frequencv of their occurrence in 
Wales, the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Ireland. The materials were drawn from the 
> exhaustive list of Irish townlands given in the Census 
records, the Welsh and Scotch names being taken 
from MacCorquodale's CazBtUer ; Mr. Skene's results 
for Scotland being also added. Mr. Browne said that 
the result of his tabulation was that it failed to show 
the existence of a Kymric language in Scotland at 
all ; that tl^e existence of a Kymric population in the 
Lowlands, although it may be true historically, has 
left no mark whatever on the place-names of the dis» 
trict« The table shows that, while many names are 
peculiar to a single one of the four districts (such as 
Bettws to Wales), while others are common only to 
two or three out of them, some^ lastly, being common 
to all four, there is only one— 'Viz,, /«»— which is 
common to Wales and the Lowlands of Scotland 
onW. (The Highland pens are really corruptions of 
difierent words.) Even this example is open to doubt, 
for in the Lowlands pen appears to be mainly used 
in the sense of *' hill,' which is not the case with the 
Welsh pen^*' head." The Lowland pen is probably 
a mere corruption of the Highland hen. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. — June i|;.— Annual Meeting. — ^Prot C. T. 
Newton in the chair. — The following is the substance 
of the report of the Council. The most important 
event in the history of the Society during the past 
yaar was its share in Mr. Ramsay's Phrygian expedi- 
tion. On the whole, the Soaetv might fairly be 
congratulated on the result of its first venture in the 
field of exploration, and fed encouraged to further 
efforts in the same dkection. With a view to carrying 



into cfieet one of the principal objects indicated in 
the Society's rules, the Council luid lanctiooed the 
reproduction bv photographv of the fiunous Laurentiaa 
Codex of Sophodes, provided that one hnodied sub- 
scribers could be found 9X£t each, the total eost for 
one hundred copies being calculated not to exceed 
£^00, A drcttlar would be issued to members and 
the Council hoped that tkere would be no difficultr 
in making up the sabscriptioa. Another appeal whidi 
the Council had decidea to sanction, tfaoi^ under- 
talcing no reaponsibility, was for a fund 01 ^500, to 
enable Mr. Ramsay to fulfil the conditions of an 
Extraordinaiy Fellowship, to which, in the interests of 
ardueology, one of the ooUeges at Oxford was pre^ 
pared to appoint him, with a view to his oontinuing 
nis reaearcnes in Asia Minor. The Cooncil thought 
that this appeal deserved the hearty support of men- 
bers of the Society. Thefond would be administered 
bv a committee appointed by the tnbseribert. The 
Cfonndl then statnl that tinoe the last annual meeting 
arrang em e n t s had been neade for the use by members 
of the various books and periodicals which had been 
acquired by the Society. 

Anthropological Inatittttc—June «7« — Gen. 
Pitt- Riven, President, in the Chair. — ^Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., exhibited and described a drawing of 
Ae funeral canopy or tent of an Egyptian queen, and 
some casts of bas^relicft discovered pv him within a 
short distance of the tent — Mr. £. H. Man read a 
further account of the natives of the Andaman Idands, 
in whidi he treated more particularly of tiieir home 
life.— A commmdcation was received from lAx, H. C. 
R. Becher on some Mexican terra-cotta figures found 
near the andent pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan ; 
from a oompArison of these figures with those in the 
museum at Palermo, the author aigued that they were 
modttced by people of the same race, and that the 
builders of the ancient monuments were Phoenicians. 



PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquariea of Scotland.-^Jone 14. 
•—The conduding meeting of the present session. 
Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas in the Chair.— The fint Paper 
md was a notice of "Newark Castle," Renfrew- 
shire, by George W. BiQowne. The first notice of the 
ancient barony of Newaric which he had found was in 
1373, and the earliest notice of the place of Newark 
in 1454. The oldest portion of the existing castle was 
probablT built by George Maxwell, of Newark, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and the more 
modem part at the dose of the sixteenth century by 
Patrick Maxwell, whose monogram appears in the 
window-heads and tiie tympanum of tne entrance 
door. Here also is carred the legend, ''The 
blissfaigis of God be heirin,** and the date 1597. The 
earlier parts of the building are the two blodcs form- 
ing the southern extremities of the eastern and western 
wings. — ^The second Paper was a notice of '' Recent 
Discoveries of Coins in Scotland." bjr Ceoige Sim, in 
which the different varieties of coins found in the 
deposits, recovered bv Excheouer, and submitted 
for examination, were aetailed.*-Rev. Geoige Gordon 
contributed a notice of *' A Hoard of Silver Pennies, 
chiefly of Henry III. of England, with a few of 
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William the Uxd of Scotland," found at Cauldhame, 
near Keith, in Banflshire ; and Mr. Edward Bums added 
a notice of the interestinc; points conhected with the 
history of the coini^ which the preservation of such 
hoards would elucidate. Dr. Gordon presented three 
of the coins to the Museum.— Dr. John Alexander 
Smith save a notice of a " Stone Celt," found on the 
fann of Stobshiel, which he presented to the Museum, 
and of a cinerary urn found on the same farm, and 
presented by Mr. John Hyslop, the fanner ; also of ^ 
cinerary urn found on the farm of Quarryford, and 
piesented by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; and an urn 
erf the so-called drinking cup type, found on the farm 
of Drem, and presented by Mr. J. Reid.— Mr. W. 
Lowson gave an account of a number of cinerary 
ums, found in a sand-pit at Magdalen Bridge, near 
Joppa. The urns, nine in number, have been pre- 
sented to the Museum. One of the largest was pre- 
sented by Mr. C W. Cathcart ; a portion of another 
by Charles Gordon, and seven by Mr. Lowson. — 
Rev. James Peter contributed a notice of some stone 
implements found in Old Deer, Abeideenshire. which 
had been presented, through him, to the Museum.— 
Miss C. MacUgan, Stirling, sent some notes on the 
stone forts of Argyleshire and the Western Isles ; 
and Mr. W. G. T. Watt described the excavation 
of the Broch of Burwick, near Stromness. — 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, of Manchester, contributed 
the results of a curious investigation on the 
"Archaeology of the Voice;" and the Rev. Dr. 
Madauchlan (Vice-President) gave some notices of 
his observations of a kindred nature, on the Celtic 
tone remaining in districts where the language had 
ceased to be spoken.— Mr. John Sturrock «chibited 
and described a series of stone lamps, recently found 
in the parishes of Monikie and Inverarity, Forfar- 
shire.— The next Paper was a short notice of some 
antiquities observed in the island of Tiree, by Mr. J. 
Sands, the chiel of which were the duns, or hill tops, 
fortified by dry stone walls. Of these, Mr. Sands 
enumerated thirteen, and in some of them he found 
pottery and implements of bone.— Mr. Angus J. 
Beaton communicated a second notice of the anti- 
ouides of the Black Isle, Ross-shire, relating chiefly to 
the Drumnamazg and Belraaduthy districts, in which 
are the circular structure called Fort Allanriach, the 
remains of a circular structure called ** The Temple," 
and several burial cairns and cists.— Mr. M.W.Taylor 
contributed a notice of a sculptured stone, with cup 
snd ring markings, which formed the cover of a cist 
recently discovered at Redhills, near Penrith, con- 
taining an interment after cremation, but no pottery and 
no implements.— Rev. J. M. Joass exhibited a curious 
quadianguhir brooch, found at Sciberscross, in Suther- 
land — Mr. J. B. Murdoch exhibited and described 
the circumstances of the discovery of a very large 
ix)lished celt or axe-head of felstone, 13 inches in 
length, which was found recently on the estate of 
Nacmoor, the property of Mr. J. J. Moubray, in the 
pamh of Muckhart, Kinross-shire. The celt was 
found in dicing a drain in a field near the bank of 
the Devon, and near it were two slabs of wood, about 
6 feet long by 16 inches wide and 7\ inches thick at 
one side, running to an edge at the other side. 

Batley Antiquarian Society.- June 9.— The 
members visited Almondbury, near Huddcrsfield, and 



were met at the Parish Church by the Rev. Canon 
Hulbert, M.A., vicar, who conducted them throug^h 
the sacred structure (of which he is publishing the 
annals), and pointed out the various objects of beauty 
and antiquity in the church and side chapel, and also 
some curiosities from his own library, such as a copy 
of Tyndall's New Testament, 1552, and Valenus 
MaximuSf 1478, and the late Mr. Novell's copy of 
the first Almondbury Parochial Register, 1557 to 1653. 
They also visited Wormald's Hall, and proceeded 
thence to Castle Hill. They had a fine view of the 
surrounding country and the ancient ramparts of this 
Saxon fortification, which were explained by Canon 
Hulbert. 

Tettenhall Antiquarian Society. — ^May 29 to 
June 3. — Annual Summer Meeting. — ^Mr. J. Jones, 
President. — Albrighton and Donington were first 
visited. The tower and nave of Albrighton Churdi 
are Early English, the lower part of the tower being 
the oldest portion. The chancel is Decorated, and 
contains some very fine monuments of the Shrewsbury 
family. The greater part of the nave and south aisle 
was restored in 1853. During the excavations a $ne 
altar tomb was discovered, eighteen inches below the 
floor. It is in excellent preservation, and is covered 
with different armorial shields, some of which have 
been recognized as belonging to several families in the 
neighbourhood. It is now placed outside the church* 
in me an^le formed by the south aisle and chancel. 
Near to it are the remains of an old Saxon cross, 
restored in 185 St and now surmounted by a fioreated 
cross. Donington Church is diiefly fourteenth cen- 
tury, but was entirely restored two years ago. Below 
the rocky eminence on which the church is built is a 
medicinal spring, known as St. Cuthbert's Well. In 
Donington Churchyard there are also the remains of 
an old Saxon cross ; the cable ornament on the base 
is in excellent preservation. It is now surmounted by 
a sun-dial. Tong was next visited. After an in- 
spection of the church, which contains some of the 
finest monuments in the Midland Counties, the Society 
visited the old Abbey ruins. In the tower of this 
church is a very large bell, weighing seven tons, very 
rarely used now on account of the shaky condition of the 
edifice. In this churchyard there is also an old Saxon 
cross, not in such good preservation as those at 
Albrighton and Donington. Codsall was next visited. 
After an inspection of the church, which contains 
some very fine monuments of the Wrottesly family, 
the party went to inspect the old Roman remains in 
Wrottesly Park, whicti Plot supposes to have been a 
Roman city of considerable importance. Camden 
believes it to be one of the Roman stations. Very little 
traces of the remains axe now visible, owing to the 
cultivation of the land, but there are still preserved at 
Wrottesly Hall some large squared stones, evidently 
once used in the fortifications, which have been found 
in the park. A visit was then made to Pattingham. 
Half way to Pattingham, at a place called Merton 
Hill, is a narrow winding lane, along which His 
Majesty Charles II. journeyed when he escaped from 
Worcester, on his way to Boscobel. The Society 
were also shown an old fireplace, cut in the solid 
rock, once part of a cottage, where local tradition has 
it that the king halted and refceslved himself before 
proceeding on his journey. On arriving at Pattingham 
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a visit was made to the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Chad. Nave, and chancel are Early English, 
tower Perpendicular. There is very little of interest 
in this church, it having been restored about ten 
years ago. In the churchyard are the remains of an 
old Roman cross, very well preserved. Some portion 
of the base and shaft were restored in 1850. 

Belfast Field Naturalists' Club.— June meeting. 
— It was reported that a very interesting discovery of 
an ancient Celtic settlement had just been made in 
Lough Moume, near Belfast. The lake is being drained 
with the object of constructing waterworks to supply 
Belfast with pure water, and as the level was lowered 
the remains of four crannogs or lake dwellings were 
exposed to view. Others are gradually emerging as 
the water drains off, and are said to be unusually good 
examples of these primitive homes. The timber piles 
on which they were built retain their shape and posi- 
tion, but are soft as sponges. Marks of the sharp 
instrument that fashioned them may still be seen, but 
the exceedingly treacherous and slippery state of the 
mud in which the^ are imbedded prevents, as yet, a 
thorough examination of the huts they supported. A 
canoe of the dug-out form generally found in such 
remains has been discovered, and a row of piles leading, 
shorewards proves that the inhabitants of the cran- 
nogs had a causeway of a rough sort, and did not 
depend entirely on the canoe whidi, as an old chronicle, 
quoted in the Ulster Archaoicgical ydumal iXaXe&, was 
for the use of the chief. Such crannogs have been 
found in many parts of Ulster, and one was not long 
since examined in Ballylough, in county Antrim. 
There can be little doubt that a rich find will reward 
the exploration of the Club, who are undertaking the 
careful investigation of the Lough. A sub-committee 
was appointed, in whose hands have been placed funds 
for the requisite works, and as the gentlemen of the 
committee are members of the Royal Irish Aoulemy, 
and well known as antiquaries, ue results of their 
labours are eagerly looked for. 

Berwickshire Naturalists* Club.— Meeting at 
Haddington.— May 31.— The hills were first visited. 
The large circular British camp on Kae Heugh is 
triple^ringed on three sides, and is defended by a pre- 
cipice on the fourth. It has been placed on a bare 
rock-scalp, and there are no tokens of hut circles or 
interior erections, and it is apparently waterless. It 
is said this camp is visible from another eminence 
near Newbattle, m Mid-Lothian. The site of *" the 
Chesters" was not seen, nor the more peculiarly forti- 
fied hill above Drem (Drem Hill), said to be Pictish. 
There are Pictish, or at least Gaelic, place*names in 
the vicinity, such as Drem, KildufT, Ballencrieff, but 
these indicate a newer stratum of history than that 
characterized by the rude hill forts and theur outlying 
burial places, with inartistic clay urns and slab dsts. 
Returning to Haddington, some of the more antique 
buildings were pointed out by Mr. James Robb. The 
Earl of BothwelPs house, called in the records of 
Haddington "the town house of the Master of 
HaUeSy'^that bore many tokens of antiquity in its 
turret staircase, its effaced coat of arms, and its 
patched walls and roof, was entered and ascended. 
The story is that Queen Mary, in flying from Borih- 
wick Castle to Dunbar in the disguise of a page, 
changed her attire herej and then continued her flight 



to join Bothwell. Old houses with similar turnpike 
stairs were seen in the N ungate, a very old suburo of 
the town, and in another of the streets of Haddington. 
In the Nungate the chief object is St. Martin's Chapel 
in ruins, one of the very early ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland still extant, though now becoming dilapi- 
dated, and not over well kept. Alexander de t<t. 
Martin signs as a witness the charter of the Countess 
Ada, moQier of Malcolm and AVilliam, Kings of the 
Scots, of a toft of land in Haddington to St« Andrews. 
This was before 1 17S, when she died, and possibly be- 
fore the death of Malcolm (1165), as she mentions by 
name only her husband Henry, who died in 1 1 52, to 
be benefited by the services which the gift secured. 
St. Martin gifted the nuns with the " lands and tene* 
ments of St. Martinesgate, with the mills, and other, 
their various pertinents.*' But the early documents 
containing the particulars of the donation were burnt 
in the time of Edward III., before 1359, when ibey 
were renewed in substance. When he transferred the 
lands of St. Martin's Gate to the abbey, the patronage 
of the chapel followed the lands, and the nuns pos- 
sessed this privilege. Nun's Gate has superseded the 
original designation of St. Martin's Gate. Another 
Alexander de St. Martin signs the charter of \ViUian\ 
de Malvoisin about the vicarage of Haddington ; and 
a confirmation of it also, by Bishop David de Bern- 
ham, which is dated at Tyningham, 1240. He was» 
perhaps, master of the convent of nuns at the Abbex, 
and possibly a descendant of the earlier Alexander. 
The church edifice belongs to the transition between 
the Norman and first pointed period, subsequent to the 
death of David I. (1153). The long and narrow 
lanciform windows of one light more or less nearly 
flush with the external wall, and opening inwardly 
with a deep and wide splay, universally obtain in the 
smaller churches of the first pointed period. At pre- 
sent the eastern end is terminated by an arch, but there 
are traces on the walls that there had been an apse 
attached to complete the structure, as seen in other 
churches of that age, in which some form of window, 
or a combination of narrow lights, was situated. In 
more modem times the pulpit was placed in the north- 
east comer, and when, on some occasion, excavations 
were made where it stood, a pit filled with human 
bones was discovered undemeath. The property at 
GifTordgate, reputed to have been the small heritage 
of the ancestors of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, 
was pointed out ; but the old dwdling on it has been 
replaced by a substitute. The name Glfibrdgate is 
very old. The nuns of the Abbey had aq, annual rent 
of one merk out of a certain field (terra campestre) 
near " Guffardgate" granted them by Simeon ae Sal- 
toun. This was confirmed to them in 1359. In 1576, 
William, Lord Hay de Yester, held the lands of Giffert- 
gate and the superiority of the same. The site of St. 
Catherine's Chapel, so particularly noticed in Knox's 
History of th€ Reformation^ under date 1549, is ascer- 
tained by the name of " Katie's Garden," still sub- 
sisting ; that of the Minorite, or Franciscan, Monas- 
tery IS occupied by the present Episcopal Church. 
The church of thb monastery, in one of its phases, 
was, owing to the splendour of the light that flashed 
from its wmdows, and the sumptuousness of its archi- 
tecture, generally known as the " Lamp of Lothian." 
This was bumt by Edward IIL in 135$. From the 
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Cliamberlain RoIIs^ we leant that it was reboilding in 
1362. It sunrivcd the Reformation, but in 1^72 the 
east stable was granted to Thomas Codcbum of Clerk* 
ingtoo, to be demolished and carried away ; and the 
pavement was transported to the parish church (St. 
Mary's), and laid there. The monastery appears on 
record in 1281, in the reign of Alexander III., but may 
belong to the previous reign. There was an altar to 
St. Duthac in the Minorite Church. The church of 
St. Mary's was gifted to St Andrews by David I. be- 
fore t I47f that being the date of the death of the 
second witness to its charter — John, Bishop of Glas- 
gow ; and the renewal of this charter by William may 
in a similar manner be ascertained to have been before 
1166. The present edifice belongs to. the second 
pointed period; and the architecture of the tower 
lias third pointed features The eastern portion, 
now roofless, stands on a foundation of a different 
level from that division occupied as the parish church, 
which is thought to be of more recent construction. 
Some of the sculpturing on the eastern portion and 
above the western door is in admirable preservation. 
The mason marks were mostly on the western end. 
Besides the altar of the Virgin, we read of that of St. 
Blaise, the woolcomber*s patron, and the chapelry of 
the '^Holie Blood" within the Collegiate Church 
of Haddington. It b worthy of note that in the 
pew in the parish church which is devoted to the 
use of the mnnicipality of the buigh the old Episco- 
pal service books> which were in use during the tl\irty 
years that Episcopacy was the established religion of 
Scotland, are still in their places : they have never 
been removed. Curious old pre- Reformation aUns- 
di^ies were seen, as well as a valuable solid silver 
chalice, which had been in use for the last 250 years 
in the parish church. — After dinner a Paper was read 
by Mr. Hardy, **On the Seals of the Buigh and Cor- 
poration of Berwick-upon-Tweed." It was occasioned 
by the recent discovery, near Morpeth, of a leaden 
seal of Henry IV., with the arras of Berwick, being 
an impression of the great seal of the realm, as the 
inscri|Hion purports, for his land beyond the Tweed. 
A cast of this, communicated bv Mr. Woodman, 
Stobhill, Morpeth, was exhibited, also a tracing of the 
burgh arms in the reign of Alexander II., and impres- 
sions of the present Mayorial and Corporation seals 
of this ancient town. 

Keith Field Club.— June 12. — The ground chosen 
for the sixth excursion was the Kirk of Mortlach and 
Balvenie Castle. Malcolm II. defeated the Danes 
here in lojo. It is also told in certain records that, 
in fulfilment of a vow made, he added three spear- 
lengths to the church, in gratitude for the victory, and 
a mark is yet left in the wall where it is said to have 
been joined. It b further noted that a number of the 
heads of the slain were built into the wall ; but a more 
graoefnl expression of the king's gratitude was the 
creation of a bbhopric, called the Bishopric of Mort- 
lach, being the second in Scotland. The See was 
translated oy David I. from Mortlach to Aberdeen, 
by a charter dated July 30, anno 1 142. We under- 
stand relics of the battle have at various times been 
dug up in the neighbourhood. On the " haugh^' 
below the church there was examined an upright stone, 
some seven or eight feet in height and two in lireadth, 
evidently of very aoctent date, but unfortonatel^ there 



is no key to its history. Certain of the sculptured 
figures are easily enough made out, such as a horse 
and rider, a bulTs head, and a serpent, on one side, 
with what appears to be two upright fishes on the 
other. After lingering as long as time would admit, 
the party walked down Dulan side, passing the site 
of the bbhop's palace in early days. On reaching 
the old castle of Balvenie a halt was made, and old 
Mr. Coutts, the respected keeper of the ancient pile, 
at once joined the party, and, beginning at the mottoes 
and heraldry on the outer walls, went over the whole 
place, pointing out everything of any note. The walls 
are of great strength and thickness, and the east side, 
known as the Pictbh Tower, is in splendid preserva- 
tion, it having, we understand, been despoiled of its 
roof within recent years. 

Liverpool Naturalists' Field Club.—^June 8. — 
The second field meeting was held at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Dod met them. The 

garden b on the site of the old moat. The present 
Ottse, which is very picturescjue both in structure 
and situation, b of about the time of Charles I., but 
there are vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably 
the original residence of the family, who date back to 
the time of Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron 
of the Exchequer in the reign of James I. From 
Edge Hall the route lay across the park and through 
a dingle, hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by 
Kidnall and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy 
caves in the rock by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir 
William Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer 
abode of Mrs. Gregson. The chief part of the build- 
ing b now a fam^ouse, adapted to dairy purposes, 
but some additions have been made to accommodate 
the family when they seek retirement. A part of the 
old building in the Cheshire half-timbered style 
remains, and also *of the moat with an old pointed 
stone arch. 

Alford Field Club and Seientiflc Society.— 
June 3. — A visit was made to Cairn Cur on the borders 
of Terpersie and Warrackston. Part of this cairn 
was opened some years ago, when stone cofHns and an 
urn were found. A large part has, however, been 
left untouched, and it was resolved that the Society 
should undertake to explore the remainder if leave 
were obtained. Thereafter earth dwellings on the hill 
east of the farm of Hillock and on the Hill of 
Drumbarton were vbited, as were also the Thieves' 
Slack and the CUtterin' Kbts. The Thieves' Slack 
seems to have been a resort of cattle-lifting marauders. 
It is very near the old North and South Koad, which 
was then the chief highway in the county. — A Paper 
was read by Mr. Pithie, on *' Terpersie Castle,** 
Terpersie, or as it b sometimes called Dalpersic 
Castle, b situated in Glen of Terpersie, in the parish 
of TuUynessle and Forbes. The clay plastered walb, 
the dingy, ill-lighted roomx, the great thickness of the 
walls, seem to correspond with the rugged character 
of the times, and would indicate more the den of the 
robber than the abode of the d^ivalrous knight. The 
original building is a parallelogram, which measures 
28 feet by 18 feet, and is defended at opposite comers 
by two circular towers. That portion, which is now 
falling most rapidly into decay, was built after the 
main structure, about the year 1600^ it b said. The 
foundation of thb portion u badi mostly sand, and as 
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there was a hollow immediate^ behind it, which was 
frequently fall of water, the foundations have been 
gradually undermined, and now a considerable portion 
of the newer part is about to fall In the older 
portion, the whole internal accommodation— i/., 
without the newer part — was three chief rooms, one 
in each floor, and the smaller rooms in the towers, 
used possibly as bedrooms. The fireplace was in the 
east wall. In the basement the firepUice has been 
built up. The entrance door, which faced the east, is 
now within that portion of building which is rapidly 
falling. It was, however, the original entrance. 
Here was a massive door, and behind it a ponderous 
bolt Into the mason work the bolt slipped as far as 
to allow the door to close, when the bolt was again 
brought forward and placed in a similar hole on the 
other side. The walls are well supplied with loop- 
holes three inches wide in the outside, but extending 
to about two feet in the inside, giving a very wide 
range to the defenders, and a very small mark to those 
who dared to assault it. Nor is this all, the flanking 
towers are liberally supplied with similar loopholes. 
This is a peculiar arraiigement, and one which would 
allow the defenders to sweep away their enemies from 
every portion of the bouse. The ground floor of the 
towers are vaulted, and may have been used as places 
of confinement for prisoners. The stairs form parU^f. 
the towers, and arc supported on corbels. The 
house contains the usual complement of hiding-places 
and secret repositories. The latter had been 
apparently used for deeds and charters, and had stone 
slides which could be drawn out and in. The date on 
the house is 1 561, with the boar's head, and in another 
place the letter " G." The castle belonged to a cadet 
of the Gordon fiimily. The traditional account of the 
origin of the name is as follows : — A knight came to 
Scotland in the time of Malcolm Canmore. The 
borders were then devastated by a huge boar, which 
this knight kUled, and received the name " Gored 
down" in consequence. Whatever be the origin of 
the name, it is generally agreed that Adam de Gordon 
is the founder of the family which soon had pos- 
sessions in various parts of Scotland. The Terpersie 
branch sprang from the Lesmoir family, whose castle 
was near the old church of Essie. James Gordon, 
the first of the Lesmoir family, lived in the time of 
, James III., and was succeeded by his son James, who 
was the father of William of Terpersie. This 
William of Terpersie's brother had the lands of 
Easter Crichie granted him by Royal charter, dated 
1555- Geoige lost his lands after the battle of 
Corrichie, but was re- instated in 1567. 

Nairn Literary Institute.— July i.— Field Ex- 
COTsion.— The party started for Lochindorb, visiting 
various points of interest along the route. Dr. Grigor 
gave an interesting account of the castle. Lochmdorb 
was in times long gone by the great stronghold of the 
Comyns, Cumins, or Cummings of Badenoch, the 
descendants of an early and distinguished historian 
and statesman of France, Philippe de Comines. This 
great name appears from time to time in the early 
history of Scotland, indeed from the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, in the eleventh century, and contempora- 
neous with William the Conqueror— the first one being 
Ro1)ert Comtn, a fighting Norman follower of King 
William^s ; but, perhaps, (he first real celebrity was 



William de Comyn, chancellor to David I. Then, 
after a generation or two, we have another William, 
created Earl of Menteith and Lord of Badenoch, to 
whom the estate and loch of Ijochiadorb asd other 
Scotch possesdons were given in royal grants ; and 
thus the house of Comyn was fonndnL With John 
the Red Comyn the name of Comyn was proscribed 
and thus came to an end. For some thirty years after 
that the castle seems to have been given by the royal 
grant of David II. to the Constable of Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was during this period that the famous 
siege of Loehindorb took place. We have then King 
Robert II. giving " the strong castle" of Lochindorb 
and the investiture of the lordships of Badenoch, and 
Buchan — parts of the old inheritance of the Comyns 
— to his brother Alexander. It teems to have been 
of the period of Norman architecture in England or 
of Scotch Romanesque in Scotland — a style that con- 
tinued about xoo years. This grim fortified island, 
rivalling, as we are told, in its extent and power of 
defence the fortresses of royalty with its snrroandings, 
must then have formed an interesting though a gloomy 
picture — a fit scene for the last days and death of the 
Black Comyn, who was the third Earl of Badenoch. 
On the south side of the loch — ^the nearest point to 
the Castle — tradition has it that there the besieging 
force of King Edward lay. If the position was ever 
marked by any irregular camping ground or moat, 
these are effaced. Whatever implements of destruc* 
tion they had — ^probably only stones — no part of the 
destroyed walls couM be the result of the force of the 
catapults and engines in use at that time. The de- 
struction we now see has been produced by the ruth- 
less hand of time, and what had been carried out by 
the Thane of Cawdor, who had been empowered to 
destroy it by the king. For this work of demolition 
the Thane got the sum of £24. The present 
tower of Cawdor was then being built, and we have 
some evidence of one thing being removed from this 
old keep to it — ^viz., the iron gate which now forms 
the doorway into the old tower of Cawdor, and 
exactly above which we have the machicolations or 
projecting gallery for the purpose of defence, and 
through which boiling lead or various missiles could 
be sent down on the heads of the intruding enemy. 
This iron gate had been carried on the Miek of a 
Highland Samson across the hills and moors, from 
the one keep to the other. Previous to 1606 the 
estate of Lochindorb was part of the large land hold- 
ings of the Earl of Moray, who sold it. 'Make, 
buildings, and adjohiing sheilings,'' to sir John 
Campbell of Cawdor, when the work of demolition 
was almost finished, leaving the ruin as iit'e now see 
it. The deed of sale betwixt the Earl of Moray and 
Sir John Campbell is extant. Lochindorb was then 
transferred by the Campbells of Cawdor by excambion 
or exchange to the Seafield estates, in whose hands 
it now is. 

Caradoc Field Club.— June 16.— The first meet- 
ing of the season was held, a large number of members 
starting for the Black Hill. Some remarkable erratic 
boulders scattered on the hill attracted attention. The 
President (Rev. J. De la Touchej, in giving a short 
address on the geological features of the surrounding 
country, threw out the suggestion that these boulders 
might have been transported originally from the bed 
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of coi^knnente which lies to the west of the Long- 
mjnd. Moving down the hiU the nein body pro- 
c^4ed to the sate of ft supposed British cromlech, 
where a Paper was retd bj Mr. Luff, of Cltm. They 
aest Yisitedy onder the gudaace of Rev. C Warner, 
the Vicer, the fine old drareh of Clan, a magnificent 
spediaen of Nonnan architectwe, not long since 
re sto re d hy the Uue Mr. Street. 

[We have been compelled to postpone our re* 
ports of the Meetings of Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, and Sorrey Archaeological Society.] 
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Popular Names of Tuomli.— 7*>t/ Vtvirt BiUif 
a smaU valluted work, much resembling an open book. 
Glynde, Sussex. ^-Lower % Hist, Smux, i. 196. 

Spimta^s Rockt a cromlech on Dartmoor|» so called 
from a tradition that three spinsters, or unmanied 
damsels, constnicted it one morning for amusement 
before breakout. — Saturday Magaaim^ September 29^ 

1838, p. 144. , ^ , 

Fmria TVtf/.— Long«chagibercd tumnlus of an oval 
shape, nseasaring 150 feet from north to south and 75 
from east to west, about 15 miles from the sea, in the 
ancient forest of Selwood.— ^iwrna/ Archa^iaspial 
AssoeiaHan^ axzii. 178. 

HUkatkrift, — A mound dose to the Smeeth Road 
Station, between Lynn and Wisbech, is called the 
Giant's Grave, and the inhabitants relate that there 
lie the remains of the great giant slain by Hickathrift 
with the cart wheel and azletree. A cross was 
erected upon it, and is to be seen in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Torrington St. John's, bearing the 
singular name of Hickathrift Candlestick.— ^Sw/vm/ 
ArcM^ohgUai AsMfda/ion, xxxv. 11. 

MaidfH Bffwtr Crag, — About a mile eastward from 
Dumfries, is a rock or craig curiously hollowed, 
known by this name.— Sinclairs Statistual Account if 
Scotiand, v. 132. 

Piooka^s {tht) Gravi. — A deep^trench tomb, situate in 
the townland of Ballyroartin, a mile to the south-west 
of Sisterling, on the biHders of the baronies of Ida and 
Knocktopher, but within the latter. It is about four* 
teen feet long and four wide, its sides secured by 
coarse npri|{ht flags. It lies east and west.—AV/imity 
ArcA^SffCf up. 12. 

Ancient Mexican Education of Youth.— In 
a series of ancient Astec paintings, which give a 
hieroglyphical history of the Aztecs, are represented 
the manner in which children were brought up^ the 
portion of food allowed them, the labours they were 
employed in, and the punishments resorted to by 
parenu for mtrposes of correction. Pnrchas relates 
that the book containing this picture-history, with in* 
tcrpretations made by natives, was obtained by the 
Spanish Governor, who intended it for a present to 
the Emperor Charles V. The ship on which it waa 
canied was captured by a French man-of-war, and 
the book fell into the hands of the French King*s 
geographer, Andrew Thevet* At his death it was 



purchased for twenty French crowns by Richard 
Haklnyt, then chaplain to the English ambassador at 
the French Court, and was left by him in his last will 
and testament to Samuel Purchas, who had woodcut 
copies made from the original, and published them, 
with explanatory text, for the benefit of science and 
learning. In that part of the work which relates to 
the bringing up and education of children, a boy and 
girl with their &ther and mother are depicted ; three 
small circles, each of which is given in the chapter 
which represents one year, show that the children are 
three ^ears of age, whUe the good counsel they are 
receiving issues visibly from the father's lips ; huf an 
oval, divided in its breadth, shovrs that at this age they 
were allowed half a cake of bread at each meal. 
During their fourth and fifth years the boys are 
accustomed to light bodily labour, such as carrying 
light burdens, while the girl is shown a distaff by 
her mother, and instructed in its use. At this age 
their ration of bread is a whole cake. During their 
sixth and seventh the pictures show how the parents 
begin to make their children useful. The boy fellows 
his father to the market-place, carrying a light load, 
and while there occupies himself in gathering up 
grains of com or other trifles that happen to be spilt 
about the stalls. The girl is represented as spinning 
under the close surveillance of her mother, who 
lectures and directs her at the same time. The allow- 
ance of bread is now a cake and a half, and continues 
to be so till the children have reached their thirteenth 
year. We are next shown the various modes of 
punishing unruly children. When eight years old 
they were merely shown the instruments of punishment 
as a warning. At ten, boys who were disobedient 
and rebelliotis were bound hand and foot and pricked 
in different parts of the bodv with thorns of the 
maguey ; girls were only pricked in the hands and 
wrists ; if this did not suffice they were beaten with 
sticks. If they were unruly when eleven years of age 
they were held over a pile of burning chile, and 
forced to inhale the smoke, which caused great pain. 
At twelve years of age a bad boy was bound nand 
and foot and exposed naked in a damp place during 
an entire day ; the naughty girl of the same age was 
obliged to rise in the middle of the night and sweep 
die whole house. From the age of thirteen years the 
dlowance of bread was increased to two cakes. 
Between the ages of thirteen and fifteen the boys 
were employed in bringing wood from the mountains 
by land or in canoes, or in catching fish ; the girls 
spent tilieir time in grinding com, cooking, and 
weaving. At fifteen, the boys were delivered to 
the priests to receive religious insbruction, or were 
educated as soldiers by an oflicer called AchcauhtlL^ 
Tike Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America^ by Hubert tiome Bancroft, ii., 240-242. 

Dates and Styles of Churches. 

York Minster. — (Communicate by Mr, Thomas 
Powell,) 

Western Towers, Perpendicular • • 1430-1470 
Central Tower, Perpendicnlari parts 

of it Norman 1400-1420 

Nave, Decorated (Gothic) . . . 1291-1345 

West Front, Pure Gothic . . . 1291-1345 
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North Transept, Early English (Lan- 
cet Arch, Gothic, Double Ai^Jes) . 

South Transept, Early Enp[lish (Lan- 
cet Arch, Gothic, Double Aisles) . 

Choir, Perpendicular, Vaulted Roof 

Choir Screen, exquisite Tabemade 
work 

Lady Chapel, Perpendicular . . 

Chapter House, Decorated (finest in 
existence) 

Crypt, Norman (parts of Norman 
Chancel may be seen), Saxon (some 
Saxon fragments in the Crypt) . 



1228-1240 

1230-1256 
1373-1400 

1475-1485 
1363-1373 

1300-1330 



1070-1170 



haveing the Spirit & Truth ; No man hath seen 
them come into the Citye ; The garments they weare 



Staffordshire Churches. — {Communicated by 
Mr. J. Jones,) 

Brewood (St. Mary's) : Early English, tower Per- 
pendicular ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 
1562. 

Bushhury (St. Mary's) : Gothic ; peal of six beUs ; 
register dates from 170a 

Codsall (St. Nicholas*) : Tower, nave, and chancel. 
Early English ; nave, chancel, and south aisle rebuilt 
in 1848 ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 1587. 

Pattingham (St. Chad's): Nave and chancel, Early 
English ; tower. Decorated ; peal of six bells ; register 
dates from 1556. 

Patshull (St. Mary's) : Italian, dome-top tower ; 
peal of six bells ; register dates from 1559. 

Penkridfe (St. Michael's) : Gothic ; peal of eight 
bells ; register dates from 1575. 

Penn (St. Bartholomew's) : Tower, nave, and aisles, 
Early Eiiglish ; chancel and chancel aisle. Decorated ; 
peal of six bells ; register date^ from 1570. 

TeiUnhall (St. Michael and All Angels') : Tower, 
nave, and north aisle. Early English; chancd. 
Decorated; peal of six bells; regbter dates from 
1606. 

TVysull (All Saints') : Chancel, nave, and aisles. 
Early English ; tower, Norman ; five bells ; roister 
dates from 1561. 

WUUnhall (St. Giles*): Decorated Early EngUsh ; 
peal of six bells ; register dates from 1642. 

IVomboume (St. Benedict) : Tower, Perpendicular ; 
nave, aisles, and chancel, Decorated ; peal of six 
bells ; r^;ister dates from 1570. 

[Further contributions have been received and will 
be printed in due course.] 

The Apostles of Toulouse (Communicated 
• by WUliam E. A. Axon).— Amongst the curious 
matters in the Sloane MSS. there is a modem 
prophecy which deserves to be resuscitated, if only for 
the sake of the circumstantial comprehensiveness of its 
melancholy vaticination. The origmal of the prophecy 
has probably been some French broadside or folk- 
book. There are two versions— one in Dutch and 
the other in English — both giving the same alarming 
and mysterious account The following is copied 7vr- 
batim, literatim^ et punciuatim from the Sloane MS. 
647.4, fol. 86 : — 

•' A Coppye of A wonderfull prophecye of two Old 
Men who now are in ye city Thoulouse, in 
the Province of Languedoc. 

" A few dales agoe there came into this City Thou- 
loQsc Two Old Fersonsi who are called Apostles, 



are not according to ye Ordinary fashion, Their like 
hath not been seen by any, & they goe preaching 
through ye foresaid Citye to bringe the folke to Con- 
version, & to ye Leaning of their wicked lines; 
Also that God is greatly Angrye aganst Rome; They 
say that this City is a Second Sodom, That ye un- 
righteousness of ye people is come up to Heaven & 
tluit within three months (if they bee not oonvirted) 
The city shall bee Consumed with fire. And haueing 
preached eight dales long in ye city, with folded 
hands, uncouered heads, & naked feet. They axe by 
the City forbidden to Preach, whereupon tney An- 
swered, That they were sent from (or by) God to 
bring the folke to Conversion. Men have set y™ in 
prison, where the Jesuits have visited them, disputing 
with them in the Latine, Hebrew & Caldee Toungs ; 
They also know them that live wicked Hues ; Their 
Eating & drinking Consists of Bread and water. 
They name ye very day when the Lord shall Come ; 
And when they were askt, when the Time (or day) of 
judgm* should come ; It was by them Answered, that 
ye world shall come to an ena in the year 1690 ; & 
y* the first day of that year shall be ye last day of the 
World ; They say that they are a thousand yeares Old. 
Furthermore being asked by the Magistraet from 
whence they came, it was by y™ answered from Galia- 
don in Damas a City of C^lilee ; Sent from God to 
preach repentance to the World. The Jesuits have 
Sought of ye magistrts that they may be carryed unto 
Rome, to his hoaness ; The Apostles Sayd they knew 
well the thing that should fall out, & that there was 
noe need for y"' to lye so magnificently in Chaines'; 
& that they had great desire to goe to Rome ; there- 
withal! breaking'their chaines in peeces ; At which the 
People stood in amazement, & they were iudged to be 
Saints ; They haue Prophecyed That in ye year 168 x 
there should bee War going through the world, 1682 
Noe Pope ; 1683 they y™ selves shall preach through 
ye whole world ; 1684 the Lord Christ shall bee made 
knowne. 1685 A great Person shall stand up. 1686 
There shall biee a great Earthouake. 1687 AiTrica 
shall bee consumed by fire. x688. The four Parts 
of ye world shall stand in great amazement (or won- 
derment). And in the year 1689 shall be ye time 
when God shall come to Judge nuuikinde." 

This is endorsed " Langu^oc prophets' prophecy. 
1680." 

A difHcully with most modem prophecies is that 
they carefully avoid precise dates, and if the Apostles 
of Toulouse had been wise in their day and genera- 
tion, they would have been equally reticent. The 
particularity of datei is, however, atoned for by the 
very general character of the^events indicated. That a 
person should " stand up" in 1685 is finely balanced 
by the conflagration of an entire quarter of the world in 
1687. Positively the last appearance of the world is an- 
nounced for 1689. Like otner popular favourites, the 
old globe has had many last performances advertised. 
We cannot say "superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage,'' but we may apply the words rightly or wronsly 
attributed to Galileo, and say that, in spite of Uie 
Apostles who foretold its stoppage in 1689^ E pur s$ 
muove. 
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What has been thought to be an ancient grave has 
been come upon by the workmen in the employment 
of the road trustees at Kelso. The colour of the soil 
for a certain space favours this idea, but as yet the 
bottom has not been reached. The foundations of 
buildings have been dug up in two places, the mortar 
was still adhering to the stones when they were thrown 
ont« The buildings do not seem to have been either 
of size or importance. In addition to other chiselled 
stones» part of the upper stone of a quern, formed of 
a very friable rock, has been unearthed, as well as two 
or three round freestone bolls. A ''whorl" of a spindle, 
fragments of pottery, fragments of horses' shoes, &c., 
have also been found. The quantity of stones which 
have been excavated continues to be lai^e. A con- 
siderable portion of a strong wall formed oilargehewn 
stones has been laid bare. 

A History of Colehesttr Castle^ which is to contain 
much fresh material connected with the architecture 
and the associations of this interesting old relic, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Benham, of Col- 
chester. ^ 

During the additions and alterations to Tickford 
Abbey^ Bucks, for Philip Butler, Esq., now being 
carried out under Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, jun., a 
number of stones, chiefly archivolts, were discovered 
built in at random into an old chimney of huge dimen- 
sions which had to be removed ; some are of tne Tran- 
sitional period, manv of thirteenth-century work, and 
a few portions of vaulting ribs of fifteenth century work. 
There is also a singularly beautiful cap, of thirteenth 
century work, belonging to a nook shaft. The whole 
will be carefully built into a new wall in such a 
way as to preserve them from the weather, and, at 
the same time, to allow them to be studied by any 
persons interested. 

A curious case was recently heard before the magis- 
trates of the Division of Hatherleigh, arising out of 
the old Devonshire custom of *' mock stag hunting/' 
or *'sktmiting riding." It would appear that this old 
custom was originsdly introduced in the Devonshire 
villages, as a means of showing the disapprobation 
that the villagers had towards any licentious or im- 
moral personage, and is carried on in the following 
manner : — ^The villagers assemble in large numbers 
and select one of themselves to act the part of the 
hunted stag ; the* remainder of the party, some on 
horseback, wearing hunting and other costumes and 
with horns, being the huntsmen and the hounds, llie 
stag, being previoui»ly disguised with antlers and other 
paraphernalia, is given a few yards' start, and forth- 
with nms, pursued by the huntsmen and the hounds, 
up and down the village, in and out of the courts and 
passages, and is eventually pulled down at or near to 
the house of the offending person, where there is much 
blowing of horns, and shouting and spilling of blood 
(which has been got ready for the purpose in bladders), 
to render the scene more realistic. The custom in 
various forms has great antiquity, and has been in 
many ways the subject of litigation. Its deathblow 
was| however, given by the decision in Papping v. 



Maynard, wherein it was decided that this hunt or 
" Skimiting Riding '' was a game within the meaning 
of the Highway Act, and rendered the players Uierein 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 40r. By this decision * 
it would appear clear that the custom can no lon^ner 
be l^ally continued in its origiiial form, accompamed 
with running and shouting. The Buddhists ot India 
recognise the fact that there are social and moral 
evils which do not come within the pale of the reme- 
dies afforded by the law, and in a modified form the 
mock stag' hunting or skimiting riding is recognized 
among certain castes as the proper mode of punish- 
ment — the only difference in the form of the custom 
carried on in India and in Devonshire being that in 
the former place the offender himself is hunted, and 
when caught, mutilated, whereas, in Devonshire, the 
mock stag is only caught near the offender's house, to 
show that his crime is known and universaUy con- 
demned by the neighbours. 

Among several interesting paintings lately uncovered 
during the excavations in a earden of Region VIII., 
at Pompeii, there was one the subject of whidh seems 
identical with the Judgment of Solomon. In this 
mural painting the figures are all pigmies. In the 
centre is a bench with three judges ; lueeling at their 
feet, in an attitude of prayer, is a woman ; further 
towards the foreground is a butcher's tables and upon 
it a naked babe, which a man is preparing to kill 
with a large knife, while beside him stands a second 
woman with an indifferent air. Soldiers and people 
close the scene. 

Recently, as the shepherd on the &nn of Glengyle, 
at the upper end of Loch Katrine, was casting 
peats in a moss near his house, he found a wooden 
box embedded in the moss a foot and a half below the 
surface. On an examination of the contents of the 
box, he discovered some two or three swords and two 
or three muskets in a pretty good state of preserva- 
tion. One of the swords was four feet long. The 
find is generally considered a relict of "the bold 
outlaw," Rob Roy M'Gregor, or others of his con- 
freres. 

There are few churches in Yorkshire more interest- 
ing, whether architecturally or historically, than the 
Church of St. Mary at Birkin. Built in the twelfth 
century, it originally consisted only of a two-storeyed 
tower, a nave with high-pitched roo( the housing of 
which is distinctly marked on the wall of the tower — 
a chancel, and an apse. Whether it owed its exist- 
ence to a Count de Lacey, to whose family Uie Con- 
queror had given a large tract of land in the district, 
or to a fraternity of Knijght Templars, who established 
a preceptory in the parish at Temple Hirst, is uncer- 
tain. A monument, recessed in the north wall, and 
representing a knight recumbent and cross-legged, but 
unarmed, with the hands closed in prayer, bareheaded, 
and habited in a loose robe, conveys the impression 
that either some dignitary of the Order selected this 
as his burial-place, or that it was some of the com- 
munity who had survived the suppression of his Order. 
In the fourteenth century the south wall of the nave, 
as far as the chancel arch, was taken down, and a 
south aisle, or chantry, erected in decorated Gothic, 
the tracery in the windows being flamboyant. At the 
east end of the aisle there \» stilla very perfect pisdoa, 
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and in the transporting of the orijginal Norman south 
door to a oorresponding position in this Gothic aisle a 
striking tribute is paid to its great beauty. It was at 
this time that the tower was raised to its present height 
of three storeys, having four windows of two lights, 
an embattled parapet, with eight crocketed pinnacles 
and four gurgoyles. It is not known whether the 
fabric or its internal fittings underwent an^ alteration 
at the time of the Reformation, but there is abundant 
evidence that it received severe handling during the 
time of the Commonwealth. A monument in the 
chancel states that the then rector, Robert Thornton, 
was deposed from his liviiu^ for his loyal^, and 
dragged ignominiously at a horse's tail to Cawood 
Castle. As to the treatment of the church itself, the 
fact that the present pulpit and communion raila are 
Caroline, that the font (a singular production) bears 
the date of 1663, and that the chalice was purchased 
for the use of the parishioners of Birkin in i66a, all 
testify that the spint of mischief was rife in those days. 
At this moment, it is said, the church stands greatly 
in need of repairs. The draining of the churchyard 
within the last fifteen years has had a disastrous efiect 
upon the church itself. Serious cracks have appeared 
in the chancel arch, along the entire length of the 
chancel ceiling, and in almost all the windows of the 
chancel and the apse^ particularly the latter. Mr. 
Scott has undertaken to superintend the work of repa- 
ration. 

In pulling down an architect's house in the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, No. 26, in Paris, some workmen 
have discovered, hidden in an old wall, a copper 
vessel, said to contain forty kilogrammes of gold coins 
of the reigns of Jean le Bon and Charles V. Supposing 
the quantity of gold to be really as large as represented, 
it would be worth as metal alone over five thousand 
pounds sterling. Information Was given to the Com- 
missary of Pmice, who decided not to interfere in 
the matter, as the discovery was made upon private 
property. 

Satisfactory progress is being made with the work 
of restoring Penkridge Parish Church, which has been 
closed since May i. On removing the floor of the 
church many bones and skulls were discovered, more 
or less near the surface, and on one day no less than 
ten barrow-loads were removed to a grave dug on the 
south side of the tower, where all the remains found 
will be buried, and the place marked by a cross. The 
tower arch, which had been bricked up, has been 
pierced, displaying the west window, one of the 
beauties of the church. During the clearing out of 
the church one or two objects of interest have been 
found ; some ancient encaustic tiles here and there, 
and three slabs marking the resting-places of those 
whose names are inscribed on them. One of these 
lies near the centre pillar of the nave on the south 
side, of which sufficient of the inscription is visible to 
mark the spot as the vault of the Eggington family of 
Rodbaston, whose mural tablet may be seen over the 
south porch. Another is near the 80uth«east pillar of 
the nave, and a third is under the site of the Teddes* 
ley pew, and marks the burial-place of Edward Little- 
ton, late of Pileton, and Susanna his wife^ who died 
respectively in 1704 and 1722. Theae two evidently 
lie in a vault which extends from under the west 



window of the south aisle, the entrance to which is 
distinguishable from the inside of the vault, in which 
lie the bodies of the late Sir E. Littleton and Frances 
his vrife, which was laid bare when the old woodwork 
was removed. 

The estate near Brading, in the Isle of Wight, on 
which the very interesting Roman villa was recently 
discovered, has been purchased for Lady Oglander, 
of Nunwell, the representative of the oldest family on 
the island, the Oglanders having owned N unwell since 
the Conquest 

f 

The church of St Mary, South Cowton, built in 
the reign of Hemy VL, is about to be restored. 

Lauder Parish Church has been for some time nnder 
repainand cleaning. This church was built in 1673, 
is Doth plain and pretentious^ being built in the form 
of a cross, with a spire in the centre, and appears to 
have been covered with thatch in the olden time. It 
was repaired in 1822, an additionaT gallery put in, and 
part of the basement seated. It was all re-seated and 
new galleries erected in 1864. The original parish 
church was situated in front of Thurlestane Castle, 
the seat of the Earls of Lauderdale, al)out half a 
mile from the town. In the reign of David L the 
advowson, along with nearly the whole of Lauderdale, 
was given to Sir Hugh MorviUc, constable of Scot- 
land ; and through many a changeful age it continued 
an appurtenant of the manor, till it passed into . the 
possession of Devongillar, the wife of the first John 
Baliol. By this lady the church, with its pertinents, 
was given to the monks of Dryb'urgh, and it continued 
to be a vicarage under them till the Reformation. In 
July, 1482, the church in front of the castle was the 
scene of the meeting of the Scotch nobles, which 
issued in the murder of James III.'s menials on Lauder 
Bridge, and in the capture and imprisonment of the 
king. These nobles— the Earls of Angus (•* Bell the 
Cat"'), Huntly, Lennox, Buchan, and others— entered 
the king's lodging at Lauder, where he was encamped 
with a weak army to resist the Duke of Albany, who 
had invaded Scotland under the protection of King 
Edward, where they accused him of adverse things 
contrary to his honour and the common weal of his 
realm. They then took Thomas Cochran, called the 
Earl of Mar, William Rodger, and Tames Hommil, a 
tailor, and hanged them over Lauder Bridge. This 
bridge has long since gone, and all traces of it are 
lost. When the site of the church was changed from 
the castle to the town, a number of tombstones were 
brought up to the present churchyard, where they can 
be r^ily distinguished by their dates and quaint in- 
scriptions. Many of the ministers of Lauder parish 
have been men of mark, and among them James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was ordained in 1642. }Ie 

£ reached before Parliament in 1649, and was trans- 
ited to Stirling in the same year. 
ji 

The completion of the restoration of Cardington 
Church, by the re-opening of the tower, was cele- 
brated on June 28. The fine old parish diurch, dedi- 
cated to St. James, is a stone building in which three 
distinct eras of building are very plainly marked. 
Portions of the church are 700 years old^ and the 
architecture of the Norman, Early English, and Gothic 
periods are visible in its conttiuction. For sixteen 
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yeftis the work of. reBtoring this grand stractnre has 
been carried oil First, the chancel and the nave was 
done, this portion being opened on September ii, 
i868| and now the entire completion of the work is 
signalled by the re>opening of the embattled tower. 
Entering the diurch tnrougn a handsome porch, there 
is an'oak tablet bearing date 1639. The roof is open, 
showing massive cross beams of oak. In the nave 
is a huidsome monament erected to the memory of 
William Leighton, of Plaish Hall, a jndge, and one 
of the Council of the Marches of Wales, who died 
OB December Jo, 1607. A cnrions legend Is extant 
here about this same gentleman. He hved at Plaish 
Hall, a remarkably fine old mansion in the Tudor 
style, about two miles from Caidington. Surmoont- 
ing this mansion are seven chimneys built in the most 
eccentric and beautiM varieties of style. Some are 
bnih with serrated edges, looking like a giant cork- 
screw, and others in fanciful dtanumd patterns. The 
legend has it that the secret of the building of these 
chimneys was known only to one workman. This 
unfortunate man was, it appears, brought before the 
'judge charged with some ofience of a trivial character, 
but, in those days, punished by death. The judge 
condemned the unhappy man to death, but finding 
no one able to complete his chimneys, reprieved him 
until the work was finished, and then he was hanged. 
The old gallery, formerly in the interior of the church, 
has been removed, and an arch built as an entrance 
under the tower. The tower was the most in 
need of restoration and repair of any portion of the 
sacred edifice. It is square, and of considerable 
heicht. The parish registers date from the year 
15^. The old registers are written on parchsient, 
and are most carefiuly preserved. 

The Annual Congress of the Cambrian Ardueolo- 
gical Society, will be opened at Llanrwst on Monday, 
July 31, and will continue the four following days. 
Among the x>bjecta to be visited are the inscribed 
stones at Pentrevoelas, Penmachno, and Guytherin, 
dfigies and brasses at Bettws-y-cocd, Yspytty Evan, 
and Llanrwst Church. The opening of a tumulus at 
Uangemiew will also be an interesting part of the pro- 
ceed tngs» 

While engaged in digging gravel on the estate of 
Mr. H. H. Gibbs, of Aldenham House, near Wat- 
ford, two labourers made a remarkable discovery of 
old Coins. The treasure was contained in an earthen- 
ware pot It consisted of more than two hundred 
and fifty coins, mostly belonging to the reign of Queen 
Anne. They are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

St. Peter's Church at WiUerby, near Scarborough, 
has been re-opened. The sacred edifice is a very 
ancient one, its erection dating back to the year 1 180. 
The structure got into such a dilapidated condition 
that a thoTOu^ restoration was determined upon. 
This renovation commenced about ten months ago. 
The floor was completely taken away, and the work- 
men found two feet beneath the surface of the nave 
an old stone altar, on which was very distinctly carved 
five crosses. They also brought to light the base of 
an old font and diannels for holy water, and traces 
also of a Norman building were discerned. The tower 
ts a later work, having been built in 1400^ and this 



and the porch remained intact. The church has In 
other respects bad to be repaired, the walls have 
been pointed, and new stones have been inserted 
where necesssiy. New window muHions have been 
put in. 

Some interesting objects which have just been 
found in Neuchatel are considered by Swiss arclueo- 
logists to throw a new light on the history of the 
lake-dwdlers, and the discovery is consequently 
looked upon as one of importance. Amongst the 
objects are a carriage-wheel with iron rim, iron 
swords, and many human bones. 

The late Sir William Heathcote's Hursley estates, 
near Winchester, the outlying portions of which are 
about to be sold, have, Land says, an interesting 
history. Purchased about 1639, from Sir Gerard 
Napier, by a certain Mr. Richard Major, a man of 
great fortune, the property was carried by his daughter 
and co-heiress, Dorotny, to Richard Cromwell, eldest 
son of the Protector. The marriage, which took 
place in 1649, ^^^ ^ '^^ good thing for Mr. Migor. 
The influence with Cromwell which it gave him pro- 
cured his return to Parliament as Member for South- 
ampton, and his appointment to the Privy Council 
when Cromwell became Protector. Mr. Major 
reached the highest pinnacle of his dignity when his 
son-in-law succeeded as Lord Protector, but Richard 
Cromwell's deposition, and the Restoration which 
followed, seem to have broken him down, and he 
died in 1660 at the early age of fifty-six. Hursley 
was the only estate belonging to the deposed Pro- 
tector which the Government did not seize, in conse- 
quence of its being settled upon his wife and her 
issue. Upon the death of Dorothy Cromwell in 1675, 
her eldest surviving son, Oliver, succeeded to Hursley. 
When, in 1705, Oliver Cromwell, the son of Richard 
and Dorothy, died, his father, who was still living, 
became entitled under the settlement to a life interest 
iu the estate, and his daughters took possession on 
his behalf. These ladies had a devout belief in the 
efficacy of possession, and refused to give up Hursley, 
proposing instead to allow their father a small pen- 
sion. It was, indeed, not until he put the law in 
motion against his daughters that he recovered 
possession. After their ukther*s death, in 17 12, the 
dan^hters sold the Hursley estates for ;f 35,000 to Sir 
WiUiam Heathcote, Bart. The estates have now 
been in the possession of the Heathcotes for 170 
years. 

A destructive fire took place on July 4 at the 
White Hart Hotel, Silver Street, Hull. This buUding 
is an ancient one and celebrated for its oak room, 
traditionally known as ** The Plotting Parlour." The 
premises underwent, some time ago, great structural 
^Jterations, the old oak staircase and the " Plotting 
Parlour'* being preserved intact. The White Hart Inn 
was built about 1550, by Thomas Allured, who in 
1 56 1 was Mayor of Hull, and in 1577 represented the 
borough in Parliament. It subsequently came into 
the possession of his grandson, Thos. Allured, who 
was one of the seventy judges who signed the 
death-warrant of Charles I. Sir John Hotliam, a 
military Governor of Hull, occupied the house by 
virtue of his official position, and "it was during the 
residence here of tnis soldier that the house came 
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into. prominence, for in the oak room, or 'Plotting 
Parlour,' as it was afterwards called, was held the 
cotmcil of war, over which Sir Tohn Hutham pre- 
sided, and at which it was resolved to refuse King 
Charles admittance within the gates of Hull." The 
old oak staircase, the chinmey comers, and the plotting 
parlour, with its secret panel, remained in very much 
the same state as they were -two or three hundred 
years since, especially the staircase and the parlour. 
Fortunately the" Plotting Parlour,*' although seriously 
damaged, is not^destroy^. The building otherwise, 
however, is practically a ruin. 

It is highly probable that the work of restoring the 
grand old Parish Church of Chard will be commenced 
forthwith. The .necessary faculty has been obtained. 

Mr. George W. Marshall has just issued T^ Visu 
iation of Wiltshire, taken in 1613, by Henry St. 
Geoi^e, Richmond, and Samson Lennard, Blue- 
mantle, Marshals and Deputies to William Camden, 
Clarenceux. This is the original Visitatian, signed 
by the heads of the families whose pedigrees are 
entered. It will be printed verbaiim from the original 
manuscript, and illustrated with facsimiles of arms 
and seals, and uniform in size and type with the pub- 
lications of the Harleian Society. Many *of the 
Visitations already printed differ so .widely from the 
MS. thev profess to reproduce, as to interfere very 
much with their value to students of genealogy ; 
hence this work has been undertaken as an example 
of what is the most useful method of reproducing a 
Heiald*s Vbitation. 

A Committee has been formed in London for the 
preservation of the magnificent Church at Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, now on the verge of ruin. The Churoi is one of 
the finest specimens of semi-Flemish thirteenth century 
architecture in this country ; and the Committee seek the 
assistance of those who would regret to think that sudi a 
fabric should become a ruin, and this will be inevitable 
in the course of a very short time, unless an immediate 
effort be made to avert such a catastrophe. The 
Bishop of Norwich has ordered the Church to be 
closed, for it is no longer safe in its present state. The 
late Mr. Street, R.A., had, within a few weeks of his 
death, examined and reported upon the building. The 
sum required for even ordinary repair is far in excess 
of the amount which can be collected by the Local 
Conmiittee. The General Committee, therefore, ap- 
peal to all who are interested in the preservation of 
our grand old churches and monuments for help in 
this great work, by donations, or by acting upon the 
Committee. In consequence of Mr. Streers decease, 
the Committee have conferred with Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, M.A., the eminent architect, who is willing to 
take up the work. Subscriptions, or promises of 
assistance, will be gladly acknowledged, and any in- 
formation will be given by S.Sutherland Safford, Esq., 
of 4, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 

A curious bronze flagon has been found on the East 
Sands of St Andrews. The banks and hollows of the 
Sands are continually changing, but they have lately 
been doing so to an unusual extent. In one place a 
bed of day was exposed, and there the bronze flagon 
was found half buried. It has three legs, and is 
8i in. high. The shape is very elegant ; but whether 



it is Roman, British, or Scandinavian it is dtflicult to 
say. The metal is commonly called Celtic brass, and 
is the same colour as gold. Though it has been cast 
in one piece it bears no trace of a mould mark, but 
has a plentiful supply of air-holes instead, and there 
are two circular holes in the neck which almost 
appear to have been drilled. In July, 1863, a flagon 
almost identically the same was found near Biggar, 
the inside of whidi was as bright as if it had been fresh 
from the foundry, causing its discoverer to imagine 
that his fortune was made. And there is another 
very similar to it in the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Museum, which was found while draining the Loch of 
Leys in Kincardineshire. 

In the north wall of the old choir of the Pfirish 
Church of Auldearn there is a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription : — ^ This Monument b erected be Sir 
Robert Innes Younger of that Ilk, in memorie of 
Alexander Drummond of Meedhope, Sir Johne 
Murray and Maister Gideon Murray, who lyes heir 
interred, who fighting waliantly in defence of their 
Religion, King, and native Countrye died at Aul- 
deme, 9th May 1645.*' We are sorry to hear that 
the stone of this interesting monument is fast going 
to decay, port of the inscription is already illegible, 
and the whole of it will soon have scaled off. 

Mr. Alexander Maxwell has in the press a History 
of Old Dundee^ narrated out of the Town Council 
Register, and other sources. This work extendi 
over an interesting period in Scottish history, and 
.narrates local incidents which are connected with 
events of great national concern — from the Reforma- 
tion to the Union. This was a period of great pro- 
gress. The multiplication of books had stimulated 
the desire for learning, and the ancient Grammar 
School began to flourish with vigour ; a Music School 
was established ; and the old Library was enlarged. 
Then we learn how, in times of danger, the inhabi- 
tants were mustered for " wapinsbawing," for holding 
rendezvous, and for keeping watch and ward ; and 
how, in ordinary seasons, they were restrained from 
" tuilzie" and riot, by the shortening of their swords, 
and the imposition of penalties for slaughter and for 
" bluidwite." Also, about the strange punishments 
that were administered : how drunkards were cast 
into the thiefs hole, or subject to an assize of neigh- 
bours ; how blasphemers were summarily put to 
silence by having their heads enclosed in the branks ; 
how offenders against morality were, at mid-day, 
publicly set in the gyves, or "doukit" in the sea ; 
how brawlers 'who had disobeyed magistrates were 
made to expiate the offence upon their knees at the 
Market Cross ; and how viragoes who had banned 
their neighbours were placed ignominiously in the 
cuck-stooT. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipus 
has published a much enlarged edition of his valuable 
OuUints of the Life of Shakespeare. The first edition 
was privately printed, and therefore very few readers 
were made acquainted with the author^s remarkable 
discoveries. 

A valuable and interesting painting, writes the 
Geneva correspondent of the Daily Neios, has lately 
been recovered at Baden, in canton Aargau. The 
history of this painting--one of Annibale Caiaod*! 
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mftsterpieoes— b remarkable. The convent at Baden 
owed its existence to the " passionate preaching" of 
two Capucin friars, whose names *' in religion" were 
Lodovicus and Saxonia. The members of the Diet 
of 1588, which met at Baden — still a Catholic town 
— were so impressed by the preaching of these friars, 
that it was resolved to commemorate their services by 
hailding a convent and a chapeL The project was 
wamly supported by the ambassadors of France and 
Spain, and large sums of money were collected for its 
execution. The Spanish ambassador paid for the con- 
stmctton of the high altar, and his master, Philip II., 

fircsented for its adornment a painting by Caracd. 
Q 1593 the convent church was opened with an im- 
posing ceremony, at which officiated the Suffragan of 
Balthazar, Bij»hop of Constance. A century or so 
thereafter — ^nobody knows exactly when — ^the painting 
was handed over to a local artist to be cleaned and 
touched up. The local artist did his work so badly 
that the monks, instead of replacing it in its former 
position, put the picture away in a lumber-room. In 
1 841, when the convents of the canton were secu- 
larized, the gift of Philip II. was, among other things, 
sold by auction for a few francs. The buyer was about 
to turn it to use as a piece of old canvas, when Herr 
Bninner, •father of the present proprietor of the Ship 
Hotel at Baden, bought it from him for next to 
nothing, and without having any idea of its value, 
hung it up in his houae. A few months ago it 
occurred to the present Herr Brunner to have the 
painting cleaned and restored, and he sent it for that 
purpose to Caesar, the famous picture cleaner of Augs- 
burg. When the thick coating of dust and dirt was 
removed, the identity of the painting with the re- 
nowned altar-piece of Philip II. was discovered ; and 
as it bears the artist's signature, Annibal Carracius 
Bononianus, and the dale 1591^ there can be no 
question that it is really a work of that master. The 
canvas is 318 centimetres high by 117 wide. The 
figiu^, of which there are five, are life size. 

A movement has been set on (foot for the purpose 
of raising a suitable memorial to Samuel Pepys, in 
the Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, where lie was 
buried. An influential committee has been formed 
for die purpose of arranging for the memorial ; and 
all those who have received pleasure in . reading the 
immortal Diary are asked to subscribe. The trea- 
surer is Mr. Owen Roberts, clerk to the Clothworkers' 
Company, and the hon. secretary Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, 6, Minford Gardens, W. 
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DEERHURST. 

Earl Odda's Tower at Deerhurst is perhaps the only 
example of genuine Saxon architecture to which we 
are enabled to fix a definite date — 1053-1056. Is there 
any proof that Abbot Baldwin, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
was the designer ? Historical testimony is wholly in 
favour of this hypothesis, although I know of no 
distinct assertion that this was the fact ; the evidence 
being purely circumstantiali and yet so strong, that we 



cannot but fail to connect the name of the^ Abbot 
of Bury with the solitary tower of the remote cell at 
Deerhurst. 

The facts and dates amount biiefly to these :— On 
the banishment of Godwine and his sons in 105 1, of 
the three earldoms then left vacant, that held by 
Swegen, or rather a portion, was granted to Odda : 
this is well known as a matter of history. Between 
the years 1053-1056 the church at Deerhurst was built 
by him as an offering for the soul of his brother i£lfric, 
who died 1053. Three years after, 1056, the earlhim« 
self died. 

Baldviin^ was made Abbot of Bury between the 
years 1062- 1066, and before his promotion had been 
prior at Deerhurst, and as only some six or seven 
jrears had elapsed since Odda built his church, there 
is eveiy probability that Baldwin was at the time 
prior, and, if so, naturally superintended the works. 
Lastly, the rude primitive character of the tower itself 
bears witness that it was not Uie work of Norman 
hands. Odda himself was kinsman to the king, and 
was probably of English extraction, if we may judge 
by his own and his brothers* names. Baldwin had 
been a monk at St. Denis before Prior of Deerhurst — 
"a certain presumption, though not amounting to 
proof, of his French rather than Norman origin.''* 
We might compare the works of Edward at West- 
minster, and HaroU at Waltham, with the primitive 
character of this work, proving beyond doubt that no 
Norman was employed here. Hence, it follows that 
either Odda himself, who was a monk, and seems to 
have lived in some seclusion, was his own architect, 
or Baldwin, afterwards Abbot of St. Edmundsbury. 
Possibly some one could elucidate this matter. 

Chablbs L. Bell. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 



CHURCHWARDENS* ACCOUNTS, 
(iv. 231, 277.) 

In replying to the questions asked by H. C I. in 
the Novem&r publication of The Antiquary, 
under the above neading, as to the meaning of these 
words :— " Kidcote," " Waver," and " Skiterick," 
perhaps he will allow me to correct him, by stating 
that tiiose words are only to be found amongst the 
items of the constable's, or town's, accounts, and not 
the churchwardens', as the following statements will 
show: — 

KidcoU* — ^This term was used in olden times in 
" Merrie Wakefield" for a Lockup or Local Pruon, in 
which persons taken up by the constable for theft, or 
disorderly conduct, were incarcerated, prior to being 
brought before the magistrates, and that name always 
appeared in the town's accounts. The Kidcote was 
taken care of, and kept in repair, by the constable of 
the town, and his deputy, ana theexpense was chaiged 
in the constable's accounts. The original Kidcote was 
in a cellar at the comer of a block of buildings be- 
tween the Bull Ring and Northgate, until the year 

* Freeman, Norman Conmust^ vol. ii. Appendix I., 
from which all the above dates are taken, and else- 
where in the volume. 
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iSoo^ when a new oae was trected in Geone Street, 
and regularly nsad down to the advent of the new 
police, but it has since been converted into a black- 
smith's shop. 

Wavir. — ^The place where this is situated is outside 
the Vicarage wall, and consists of four large watering 
troughs, used for cattle to drink, and for other pur- 
poses. They are at the bottom of a back street. 
Known by the name of the Spmgs^ and as sudi it ap- 
pears in the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield, 
as far back as 15 15. This watering-plaoe has, from 
time immemorial, been called the *' Waver," and it 
has been su^ested that it took its name from the word 
WeufeTy the pound for waifs, as lost cattle are called, 
the original Pinfold being dose by ; and which is ren- 
dered peculiarly interestmg from its connection with 
Gnn^e-a-Green^ the renowned Finder of Wakefield, 
who fought and vanquished Robin Hood. 

Skitenck,—\n the time of Henrv VIII. or Elizabeth, 
it was a small stream. Prior to the Wakefield Paving 
Act (1771), it was a surface drain, having springs at 
its head on East Moor, and flowed at the back of some 
houses in Kirkgate, and then ran along the middle of 
the street down to the com mills at the bridge foot, 
where it discharged itself into the river Cal&r. In 
1766, May 5, a town's meeting ordered "that 
^7 I2J. \\d, arrears owing to the constable should be 
collected, and paid to the vicar, Dr. Bacon, for the 
repairs and covering of the Skiterick, which should 
be thereafter always repaired by the constable." 

I shall be glad to know if any of the above names 
are to be found in any other town in England. 

Quidnunc. 



ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

I have recently acquired, through the kindness of a 
friend who is a very large collector and resident in 
this county, a number otpieces of ancient armour, of 
various dates and shapes and styles of ornamentation. 
I have a very large ribbed back-plate, with three 
lower plates, which has the traces of a considerable 
amount of gilding on it. Also another back-plate, 
with a broad band of engraved or embossed work 
running down in the centre, and a very beautifully 
embossed and engraved gorget. There is also an odd 
pauldron, and the fragment of its fellow, bearing some 
curious stamped work on them, in the form of a series 
of masonry ardies, between which are double-headed 
eagles, each head having an antique three-pointed 
crown above it, and on the breast of each eagle there 
appears to be some device. I should be glaui if any 
01 . yopr readers could give me some idea as to the 
bearer of these devices. I observe in GwilUm's 
HertUdrie (edition of 161 1) it is stated that Nicholas 
de Ponte, Duke of Venice, bore a bridge as his de- 
vice ; as also did Pope Sixtus IV. Did either of 
these bear a crowned eagle ? 

From the same collection I have a considerable 
p<^on of a suit <^ beautifolly fluted tilting armour ; 
and also some good specimens of ribbed, embossed, 
and engraved armour. Among other mediaeval devices 
I observeembossmentsof Turks' heads, women's heads, 
knights in armour, and other figures. There is a 
shoulder-piece with some of the original rose-colour 
silk lining still attached to it by rivets ; and a paul- 



dron having a small piece of the original vtlrat liaiiKg 

attached in the same manner. This pauldron appears 
to have been white, painted or enameUad, at on* time. 
There are also a tnigh- and knee-pieoe^ the former 
having part of its thick leather lining remaining (both 
fitted closely aiound the limb). I have also two long 
greaves, or lower I^-pieces, with some of the origind 
chain* mail attached to their sides, thus marking their 
connection with the period of partial transition from 
mail to plate armour. 

Some time ago I was fortunate in becoming the 
possessor of a very fine pair of ancient chain-mail 
trousers, from an ancient mansion in Corawall. 
They are very long, and each link is riveted, but in 
a very corroded state. I have never met with a 
description of any similarly long spedmen ^yi^^W ia 
any collection, but have no doubt there are sinular 
ones. The date of this might possibly be thirteenth 
century, and probably not later than the £6urtecnik 
century, when plate-armour came partly into use. 
As some of the above are out-ot-the-way specimens, 
I thought this communication mi^t interest those 
of your readers who make azmoor their study ; and 
as the British Archaeological Society intend visiting 
Plymouth next month, I shall be happy to exhibit 
my small collection to any visitors interested in the 
subject. 

W. C. Wade. 

Plymouth. 
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MAXWELL OF MUNCHES. 

V^ you kindly inform me where I can get any in- 
formation respeaing— I. The history of the Maxwells 
of Munches, in Dumitiesshire. 2. The history of 
Caerlaverock Castle, in Dumfriesshire, and of the 
family to whom the castle now belongs? 

I am a descendant of the Maxwells of Munches, 
and this branch of the family is a cadet of the 
Earls of Nithsdale. 

Helen Maxwell. 
Soutbport 



BUENOS AIRES- ' 

In the locality of Cape St. Antonio^ Province pf 
Buenos Aires, I have found great quantities of flint 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, fragments of pottery, and 
other Indian remains, but am unable to find any works 
that throw light on the date of the tribe which manu- 
factured them. The two local authorities I consulted 
on the subject, suggested respectively the beginning 
of the present century, and an antediluvian age as 
the era of the tribe ; but the variance of their opinions 
slightly shook my confidence in them. If any of the 
readers of The Antiquary can refer me to books on 
the subject I shall remain deeply indebted to him. 

Herbert Gibsow. 

Aj6, Buenos Aires. 
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PAPAL BULLiE. 

During the Middle Ages, the Papal bullae wei« 
apparently twofold— those fltyled hy the Frtooh 
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antiqoAxjr, Dc VatneSp u being em firme rigmreuu^ 

and whidi had the bulla, or seals, attached to the 
rescript by means of small hempen strings or cords ; 
and those tn ftrme grtteieu$$^ which had the suspend- 
ing tapes of silk or of wooL 

What idea does tbe writer wish to convey by a bull 
en f&rmu rigomreust^ and on what occasions would 
snch be promulgated ? By a bull m fgrmt gracieusi^ 
I interpret the meaning as having reference to a 
document which announces to the various prelates 
and dignitaries of the orthodox Western and Eastern 
Chuxches the holding of a council or other assembly, 
and requiring their presence, for this end, at the 
Pontifical Court. 

J. S. 

Warrington. 
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CHARLES MATHEWS. 

I diottld be thankful for any information relative to 
the ancestry of the two Charles Mathews^ the come- 
dians ; or oonceming the descendants of the elder 
Charles's six brothers and six uncles, of whom I can 
discover nothing. 

Also ; is anyuing known about the fiunilv of John 
Mathews, the tot commander of the old sn^ Great 
BritaiMf 

J. H* M. 

Malta* 



OLD BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Thorns informs us {atUe^ iv. 156-159) that many 
of the wood blocks used in illustrating chap-boolE$ 
were imported from abroad. Allow me to auld that 
the plates of Wither's EnibUms^ printed by A. M., 
for Richard Royston, in 1635, were (as stated in 
the preface) procured from Holland, having been 
** graven in copper by Criapinus Passseus.** 

Quarles's EmbUms were also^ if I mistake not, the 
work of a foreign artist 

Frederick Hockin. 

Phillack Rectoiy. 



FITZ-URSE DE MERTON. 

Can any of the readers of Tn Antiquary direct 
me to a source from which I can obtain information 
of the families of Fitz-Urse de Merton (of whom was 
Walter de Merton, founder of Merton College, Ox- 
ford), Beau Sarvire, and the Shane O'Neils of Ulster. 

Also, what were the aims of Beau Sarvire 7 

Oakeley Fisher. 

ai, Maida Vale, W. 



RUNIC CROSS. 

Can any of your numerous readers give me a descrip- 
tion of the Runic Cross in the churchyard at Bew* 
castle, Cumberland East ? There was a description 
published a considerable time ago by the late minister 
of the parish, Rev. Mr. Mangan, and I should be glad 



if anjr coirespondeot wovld inform bmi where I could 
obtam a copy. 

. Runic Cro^ 



BUILDINGS IN THE SEVENTEENTH . 

CENTURY. 

Can any reader of The Antiquary give a list of 
buildings erected in the British Islands between the 
death of King Charles I. and the accession of Kin g 
Charles II., such as diurches, country-houses, or 
officii! buildings ? 

Edward S. Dodgson. 
Pitney House, Yeovil. 



SYMBOL. 

Can any of your readers or correspondents inform 
me as to the meaning, origin, and historical bearing 
of the symbol of the Angel in the Sun (Angeluz)? 
Is it a Rosicrucian or a Templar badge of truth, bor- 
rowed from the Apocalypse? And where can any 
information be found concerai^ it ? 

An Earnest Inquirer. 



K\^n 



COVENANTER'S HAT. 

Several years ago several Urge felt objects, in the 
shape of hats, were exhumed firom the peat bog at 
the foot of Esthwaite Lake, near Hawkeshcad, in 
North Lancashire. Quite lately one of these has 
come into my possession. Mr. J. Postlethwaitc^ 
landlord of the Sun Hotel, Hawkshead, asserted ^•X 
when these were discovered they were decided to be 
Covenanters' hats. The one in my possession is 
made of a soft but coarse felt substance, and is of a 
reddish Ixown colour ; it is quite flexiUe, and some- 
what resembles in shape " Heath's lawn-tennis hats/' 
It has been su^ested that they were placed in the 
peat for the puroose of dyeing. I oi^t to have 
mentioned that all six were neatly wrapped up, and 
laid in the same position one on &e top of another. 
Perhaps some of your readers could enlighten me as 
to what they are and why placed in such a position. 

H. S. Cowper. 

Elmwood, Sudbury, Harrow. 
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BRASSES. 

May I be permitted to point out in reference to the 
letter on this subject in your June issue, iv. p. 27S, 
that the late Mr. R. J. King touched onthe matter cf 
Devonshire examples of sepuldiral brasses, &c., in his 
article on Devonshire, first published in the Quarkrly 
Review^ April, 1859, and since reprinted in the auth^(4 
interesting and Suable "Sketches and Studies' 
(London : John Murray, 1874), pp. 33^-4- 
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Newton Abbot. 
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Enclose 4//. for the First 12 Words^ and 1^, for each 
Additional Thru Words, All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope^ with a loose Stamps 
and sent to the Manager, 

'SOTE,--All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the iSth of the months and to be addressed— The 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 

E.G. 

Tlie Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST cards, or letters^ 

unless a stamb be sent to cover iMsta^e of same to 
advertiser. 

For Sale. 

Autograph Letters.— Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Old Plays.— The School for Daughters, by D. 
Lawler, paper boaids, \s. 6£/.— The Critic, by Sheri- 
dan ; The Jew, by Cumberland ; The Jealous Wife, 
by George Colman ; A Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner ; First Love, by Richard Cumberland ; The 
Dramatist, or Stop Him who Can I by Frederick 
Reynolds ; six plays in one vol., half calf, 5/.— Also a 
few single Old Plays.— List on application. 

A number of Foreign Book-plates, also a few 
English, comprising armorial, pictorial labels, Ac- 
Send for a selection (on approval) to W. E. Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition. — Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection.— Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Ancient Armour— Plutarch, folio, woodcuts, 15J. Kid, 
—Edith Pearson, 5, Christmas Steps, Bristol. 

To collectors of Ancient Armour.— Mr. Wade, 
Portland Square, Plymouth, can spare from his col- 
lection a few pairs of pauldrons (large shoulder-pieces), 
with upper arm-guards attached, at £% or without 
guards at ;f 2 per pair. Engraved and embossed 
pauldrons, )f4 ; also a small demi-suit, £,Tp, 

Good Collection of Monumental Brass Rubbings, 
from Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Ely, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, St. Albans, Yorkshire, Newcastle, Sussex, 
Kent, Westminster Abbey, and London Churches.— 
Also Boutdl's Monumental Brasses of England, and 
BoutelVs Christian Monuments, England and Wales. 
—Apply Henry Fetch, 39, Lombard Street, London, 

E.C. 

Bioomfidd's Poems, 2 vols., xSoo, plates by 
Bewick, \\s,\ Cruikshank's Comic Almanac, 1837, 
uncut, 4*. ; Ruskin's Modem Painters, 1st edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £\ \s, ; Burton's Book Hunter, Edition 
de luxe, 2 guineas. — ^Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, E. 

Pickering's Tasso, two vols. ; Milton, one vol. ; 
Dahte, two vob. ; Horace, one vol.— 189, Care of 
the Manager. 

Complete set of Mayhcw's London Labour and 



London Poor, in original binding, cloth. — 190, Care 
of the Manager. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Southey, 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fiilh edition, 181S, paper 
boards, 2s, post free. — ^Anthems sdected from the Works 
of Handel, PurcelI,Boyce, Greene, Croft, Kent, &c.,ha]f 
leather, i j., post free. — Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, by Mrs. Chapone, and A Father's L^cyto 
His Daughters, by the late Dr. Gregory, published by 
Suttaby, Evans & Fox, and Crosby & Co., Stationer^ 
Court, 18x2 ; calf tooled, pocket size, copper-plate 
title and frontispiece, 31. 6d, — Shakspeare, tne Plays 
of, complete in 8 volumes, allegorical and other illus- 
trations, copper^plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon* 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street, and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, 
1 79 1, whole calf, £2 los, — ^Tom and Jerry, Life in 
London, by Pierce Egan (Hotten), cloth, Jx. 6d. — 
Chap Books and Penny Histories, three senes, com- 
prising Scottish Patriots and Covenanters, Supersti- 
tion and Witchcraft, Nursery Traditions and Ghost 
Stories, Notorious Characters, Highwa3nnen and 
Burglars, 3 vols., cloth, 12s, 6d. — Shakespeare, the 
Works of, in 12 volumes, collated with the oldest 
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flDicbaelmas. 

By Edward Pbacock, F.S.A. 

|ROM the earliest ages when light 
dawns on the history of the Chris- 
tian Church we find angels objects 
of love, reverence and devotion. 
To enter into the dark and controversial 
rep;ion in which the origines of Christianity are 
laid would be to step into thorny grounds 
which are at present in this country almost 
entirely left to the professed theologian. 
When light becomes clear we find the 
angelic host recognized as the protectors of 
men, and divided into ranks, classes, or 
ofders. The Church from an early period 
told of nine of- these classes — Seraphims, 
Cherubims, Thrones^ Dominions, Princi- 
palities, Powers, Virtues^ Archangels, and 
Angels. The genn of this classification may 
be found in the writings of Saint Paul, who 
on two occasions* furnishes what may be 
considered lists of the heavenly hierarchy 
as it was understood in the first century. Of 
this vast host pervading all space, Michael, 
the protector of the people of God — ^first of 
the Hebrews and afterwards of the Christian 
Church — ^is the most prominent in history and 
legend. In the book of Daniel we are told, 
''At that time shall Michael stand up, the 
great prince which standeth up for the 
children of Thy people. "f Here we see him 
as the protector of the children of Abraham, 
alike from the heathendom by which they were 
environed and oppressed, and also from Uie 
evilspiiitual influences which, as they believed, 
surrounded on all sides the chosen people 
of God. Jewish tradition tells us of the 
angels, that God creates multitudes of them 
daily, but of the princes of the angelic host, 

* Eph. i. 21 ; C6L L 16. f Daniel vii. i. 
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Michael, Gabriel, and the rest who are their 
equals, that they are not created again, '^ but 
remain in their glory wherewith they were 
invested in the six days' creation of the 
world, and their names are never changed."* 
The mass of literature and tnulition 
concerning angels, and especially Saint 
Michael, must have been immense. Much 
has no doubt perished, but the uncanonical 
Hebrew writings are as yet an almost 
unworked mine of angelic legend. To 
some such narrative allusion is made in 
the General Epistle of Jude, where we are 
told that Michael the Archangel, '* when con- 
tending with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation. *'t Among Moslems 
the reverence for Saint Michael has been as 
great as among Christians. The children of 
Islam do not invoke saints or angels, but 
otherwise the honour they show to the great 
Captain of the host of Heaven is as marked 
as it was in mediaeval Christendom. 
Michael's name and office were well known 
to Mohammed. Whether the author of the 
Koran derived his knowledge of Hebrew 
history firom contact with Jews, or from a 
distinct line of tradition, his been for ages 
a matter of bitter controversy. We sbUl 
not enter into it, further than to observe that 
such evidence as is attainable by those who 
are not Arabic scholars, points to independent 
sources of knowledge on the part of the 
great) prophet of Arabia. The most cele- 
brated and the longest Sura in the Koran is 
called the Cow. There Mohammed says : 
'' Whoso is an enemy to God or his angels, 
or to Gabriel, or to Michael, shall have God 
as his enemy, for verily God is an enemy to 
the unbelievers."! l*his passage is highly 
interesting as showing, first, the distinction 
between angels generally and the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel ; and secondly, as indi- 
cating Mohammed's attitude to the Jewish 
and Christian worlds. Gabriel is from 
Mohammed's point of view the especial 
guardian of Islam. Through his agency the 
Koian was revealed as a confirmation and 
re-promulgation of the previous revelation. 

* Baxtorff, TradUums of the Jews, vol. iL p. 73. 
t Jude II. 

t Rodwell, El'Koran. 2nd edition, 378. €£ Sale, 
Koran^ edition 1825, vol. i. p. 18. 
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Midiad, on the other hand, was the protector 
of Jewish and Christian monotheists. Whoso- 
ever was the enemy of either was on the side 
of the unbelievers and an enemy of God. 

Saints' days arose gradually in the Church. 
There does not seem to be evidence that the 
festival of Saint Michael existed eariier than 
the fifth century. The famous church of 
Monte Gargano in Italy was, it is affirmed, 
the first Saint Michael's in the west, and the 
feast was instituted at the time of its dedi- 
cation. The mole of Hadrian was placed 
under the invocation of Saint Michael in 
6io, and from that period the worship of the 
great angelic protector spread rapidly through 
Europe. Some of the oldest churdies in 
our land are dedicated to him. It is, indeed, 
impossible to examine a list of the church- 
dedications of any county in England with- 
out the Saint Michaels attracting attention 
by their number. In the lands which re- 
ceived Christianity from Rome the churches 
dedicated to Saint Michael are usually 
on hills. Saint Michael's Mount in Brittany, 
and its faster in Comwdl, are examples of 
this. He has indeed come to be regarded 
as the patron saint of mountains, and it has 
been remarked that evoi in flat countries the 
churches dedicated to Saint Michael are 
usually found on the h^hest ground in 
the neighbourhood. There are twenty-six 
churdies dedicated to Saint Michael in Lin- 
colnshire, most of which stand on compara- 
tively high ground.* The popular devotion 
to Saint Michael was no doubt in a great 
degree due to the fiict that the Christian 
legends represent him as wei^iing the souls 
of the dead. How far we may trace this 
notion back, and in what pre-Christian 
system it took its rise it is for the present 
purpose useless to inqoke. It was fully re- 
ceived here at an early period, and countless 
works of art in sculpture and painting helped 
to keep the idea vividly before the pec^e. 
Our village churches seem, almost all of 
them, to have had a picture of Saint Michael 
and his balance. The common place for it 
was over the chancd arch above the rood. 
The early Protestants, in their unrelenting 
war upon mediaeval usages, did not spare this, 
to us, very harmless piece of symbolism. 
*' We paint St. Miohad wei^^g the soiils^ 
* J<mnu Arch* Inst,^ xxzviii. 371. 



and stick up a candle to flatter him, and to 
make him fiivoorable to us,** says Tyndale, in 
his answer to Sir Thomas More;* and. the 
scurrilous John B^le tdls his readers that in 
the Day of Judgmeat *^ none shall be found 
able at that day to restrain the least part 
of His purposed vengeance, neither Mary 
throwing in her beads into St. Michael's 
balance, John Baptist with his lamb, Peter 
with his key, nor yet Paul with his long 

sword."t 
Michadmas Day, September 29, the Feast 

of Saint Micbad and AU Angels, holds a 
double positioo. It is a great Christian 
festival. It also, represents somethipg far 
eariier— the old heathen rejoicings, when the 
harvest is gathered in. The two blended in 
the popidar mind and in common pnctioe. 
Michaelnms tide was a popular holiday, half, 
religious, half secular, throughout the whole 
of northern Europe. Woric was to cease in 
the field, spinning in the house ; men and 
maidens were to keep holiday. In die 
Anglo-Saxon Church it was spedally pro- 
vided that the three days before Michaehnas 
were to be set apart as a solemn fast, all ser- 
vile work was to cease, that men might be 
the better able to prepare themselves for the 
great festival There were to be barefoot 
processions, and the congregation were to go 
barefoot to church on these days. The oldest 
example of the word which I have met 
with, though I do not doubt that it occurs 
earlier, is to be foimd in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year ion, where we 
learn that the northern pillagers besieged 
Canterbuiy between the Feast of the Nativi^r 
of our Blessed Lady (Sept. 8) and "See 
Michades maessan.^! To separate the Chris- 
tian feast from the earlier festival, with which 
it has become blended, would perhaps be 
impossible. In this instance, as in so many 
others, the Christian stream, having its source 
in the East, and in Semitic modes of thought, 
has mingled with a northern current utterly 
iinrhriff^ia" at the first The two have now 
become so blended that we believe the cun- 
ningest historical chemistry must &il in 
separating the one from the other. Traces, 
however^ of both have been preserved. The 

• Parker Soc. £d., 263. 

t Image of Booth Churches^ Parker Soc. £dU, 5*3. 

X Thorpe^s Ed. L 266 ; n. ri;. , 
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dedication of cfamches to <iie great Aicfa- 
aagdy Ike bahiiBg lights brfore his altars,* 
the special services in bis honour, the 
legends of his appeacances at Rome and 
eteewhere, aad the aodon that his yeryname 
was a terror to evil spirits,! are part of the 
devdopment of the great Christian tradition. 
Hie glorious Latin hyraas in his honour by 
Adam of Saint Victor and others,t of course 
afe pureljr Christian; but when we kx>k at 
home we find gross leastoig and humorous 
play % main feature in the iestival. This is 
surely a survival of the harve^ feasts of men 
who had not bowed before the Cross. 

Bonfires are said to have been burned, ale 
dcank, ballads sang, and tales told around 
Ihesn, on Michaelmas five, in Lincolnshire 
aiKi YorioBliipe, until the period of the great 
e&closiflaes at the end of the last century, 
when the habits of life became so different 
that old-world customs such as this, which 
required a stationary and semi-independent 
people, naturaUy died out. We have never 
conversed with those who have seen the 
flame of a Michaeknas bonfire, but have been 
fortunate enough^ on more than one occasion, 
to come in contact with old folk who could 
remember the Michaelmas Eve feasting in 
the farmhouse kitchen. We are not sure 
that it was of a kind that the higher culture 
of the present would approve. Master and 
man were for a time on equal footing, ale 
flowed freely, and songs were sung and tales 
told which would have charmed every mem- 
ber of the BaUad and Folk-lore Societies. 
The peasant is like a child. When he hears 
a good tale, his instinct is not to go off into 
criticism, but to exclaim^ '^ Tell it again P 
We ai^prehend that the tales of one Michael- 
mas Eve were well-ni^ identical widi another. 
From what we can gather, the Christian 
element was almost entirely wanting, but 
something older than Christianity had sur- 
vived. A handM of each sort of com that 
the iarmer had grown was given that night to 
his cattle for their supper, and some oi the 
grain scattered in the court for the wild birds 
to i^ck np. This was, we are told, for the 
purpose of bringing luck to the homestead. 

• GJABScodc, Etcards tf St. MukaePs, BisJui^s 
Stortford, 58. 

t BeyertincV, Mag, Theat, Vtim Humana^ i. 426. 

X Several of these are given in Kehrein's LaUm- 
iuhe SequiHten des Mxttelalttrs^ 134-140, 



Perhaps the most singular survival of the 
old Michaelmas customs is to be found in the 
Lawless Court, at King's Hfll, Rodiford, in 
Essex. This assembly is held on the Wednes- 
day morning after Michaelmas Day, at code- 
crow in the morning. It was probably in 
its origin no mock court at all, but a serious 
business, made jocose of set purpose. At 
the presenft time, though shorn of some of 
its interesting features, it presents us with a 
curious dramatic representation of the life of 
our forefathers in its business aspect. Life 
was rough with them, and jesting and horse- 
pbiy supplied the p4ace of much that we now 
have, which, if more refined, is perhaps not 
more virtuous. As boy bishops parodied the 
rites c^ the Church wkh full ecclesiastical 
sanction, and without a thought that there 
was anything profane in the performance, so 
here we find a serious business gone through 
in the form of a parody — a parody on itself. 
The title of the old court-roll is of course in 
Latin, but it is so corrupt that I may be for- 
given for giving the late Mr. Black's trans- 
lation of it, as it is quoted by Mr. Gomme 
in his valuable work on Pritnitvvt Folk- 
Moots ^^^ 

The Court of our Lord the King 

Called the Coart without Law, 

Holden there 

By custom thereof 

Before sunrise. 

Unless it be twilight. -^^ 

The steward alone 

Writes nothing but with coals. 

As often as he wHl, 

When the Cock fihall have crowed 

By the sound of which only 

The Court is summoned. 

He crieth secretly for the King 

In the Court without Law ; 

And unless they quickly come, 

Thqr shall the more quickly repent ; 

And unless they come secretly^ 

LrCt not the Court attend. 

He who hath come with a light, 

Erreth in behaviour. 

And until they be without a light 

They are taken in default. 

The Court without car^ '* 

The Jury of injury. 

It seems certain^ from Mr. Black's researches, 
that the spot where this court is hel^ which 
is marked by a wooden post, renewed from 
time to tinlfe, is a Roman landmark. If this 
be so, we are carried back veiy far indeed, 

• P. X16. 
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perhaps to something even beyond the Teu- 
tonic settlement of j^ex. The secrecy and 
the darkness, now used symbolically, had 
once a real significance. In the present 
state of knowledge it might be rash to guess 
what that was. We may be assured that it 
is something pre-Christian, and it perhaps 
would not be unsafe to affirm that it was a 
secret connected with the harvest and the 
fecundity of the earth. The Church blessed 
the crops, and used her services to supplant 
the old-world superstitions, but it is not im- 
probable that here you have a relic of the 
old folk-moot held at night, for the purpose 
of performing some of &ose ancient incan- 
tations on which the Mass-priests looked 
sternly. The blazing feggot, which is part 
of the ceremony^ even now seems to give 
some support to this guess. 

Another custom, which can have no con- 
nection, however remote, with religion, but 
which may well be a remembrance of a hea- 
then procession in honour of the harvest, is 
recorded from Hertfordshire. On Michael- 
mas day every seven years, says a London 
newspaper of 1787, a great number of the 
jroung men of Bishop's Stortford assemble 
m the fields, and one of the most active is 
nominated as leader. Him they are bound 
to follow, and he chooses the roughest road 
he can find, 

Throug^h bog, throngli bush, thiongh biake^ Uuough 
brier. 

Every one whom they meet is roughly 
treated. Women usually stay at home on 
these occasions, but some of die more ven- 
turous join the throng for the sake of the 
ale and plumcake which the publicans 
on the rpute, by immemorial custom, are 
bound to give to the revellers. One of the 
most noteworthy points in this curious sur- 
vival is the fact that these gangers must par- 
take of nothing but the ^e and ale given 
them, and that the night, if the weather be 
fair, is spent in the open fields.* 

Much has been written about the Michael- 
mas goose, but usually to litde purpose. The 
goose does not seem to have any fiirther 
connection with Michaelmas than the fact 
that, being in season at the festival, some 
manorial rents in kind have been paid by a 

• Dyer's Pofular Customs^ 380. 



goose at that time. It has, however, been 
tiie subject ci much unintelligent trifling, and 
has consequently helped to swell our books 
on popular antiquities. There is a story 
afloat which, whether true or ialse, has nothing 
really to do widi Michaelmas, that Queen 
Elizabedi was eating a goose on Michaelmas 
Day when the news of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada reached her. 

A paper such as this might be indefinitdy 
extended. We shall have gained our object 
if we have shown that in the customs con- 
nected with Michadmas there are two lines of 
tradition, and that for any intelligent reaUza- 
tion of past life, we must be able, in thought 
at least, to separate the ancient and non- 
Christian elements firom the latter additions by 
which the Church, acting on the advice which 
St. Gregory gave as to heathen temples,* has 
endeavoured to sanctify them. 




^be Xine of adricola'0 flDarcb 
from tbe Bee to tbe CIi^De. 

By Henry Hayman, DJ>, 

|HE line of march pursued by Agri- 
cola northward to Caledonia, in the 
campaigns of his second and fol- 
lowing years in Britain, is a question 
of much interest, on which Tacitus, who de- 
scribes the expedition {Agricola^ ch. ao, foil), 
throws little direct light His point of de- 
parture may, firom ib, 18, be presumed to have 
' been near the mouth o^the Dee — ^perhaps 
Chester itself; and there is no indication of 
a single definite pomt till an estuary called 
" Taus," or (as two MSS. give it) " Tanaus," 
is reached. What this under either name 
represents is uncertain, nor was it certidnly 
on the actual line of march. It is only given 
as the limit of a devastation to intimidate 
the natives, and might, as fieu: as this shows, 
signify even the Tay, on the eastern side of 
Scotiand. But in the absence of contrary 
indications, it is safest to assume it on the 
same western side as that on which the march 
began. He started from an estuary, and 
" estuaries'* form with "forests" the only touch 
of local feature noticed by the historian — 

• Bcde, L 3a 
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asHusria acsiluas ipsiprcBtentareijb* 20). Now 
such inlets of the sea are frequent from the 
Dee to the Clyde, where he paused awhile in 
his progress, and turned his attention to Ire- 
land, with probably the S.W. comer of Scot- 
land for his basis ; and further, his fleet 
attended his land forceSi and co-operated 
with imposing efifect on the native mmd {ib. 
2j}. It therefore seems most likely that the 
whole line of his movement was nowhere 
very fiur from the coast of England and Scot- 
land, between the points indicated. His first 
object seems to have been to secure that 
coast-line as a step to operations further in- 
land. The sea, while tenable, would enable 
him to send or summon succour to any threat- 
ened point from Chester, supposed ti^e head- 
quarters of Agricola's ojjerations for this 
purpose ; and b^ aid of his fleet provisions 
for the winter might easily be thrown into all 
his successive stations and depots. 

From the brief record of Tacitus, not 
merely all names, but all topographical details, 
are tantalizingly absent. That abundant 
materials were before him in the oflficial re- 
cords of the progress of the expedition we 
cannot doubt ; but his object is moral rather 
than physical, the character of Agricola rather 
than his exploits, or their scenes as objec- 
tive facts; and thus the actual rts gesta are 
scantily slurred over. He states, however, 
that it was '' a new part of Britain" to the 
Romans (lA 20) ; which could hardly have 
been true if Areola had taken a more 
easterly or inland route. He must in that 
case either have struck into the probably im- 
practicable region of fells and mountains, 
where the country could only have been 
penetrated by radier narrow river-valleys, 
thus giving the natives every advantage of 
locality and experience ; or, if he had tried 
further east, would have come upon the ter- 
ritory of the Brigantes. But these last had 
aheady been subdued, or, at least, invaded 
and overawed, and their borders could hardly 
have been distinguished as a nova pars 
Briiannia. But the one fact on which 
Tacitus lays repeated stress is the frequent 
fortifications erected, their well-chosen sites, 
and the permanency of their character, from 
which one may judge Agricola to have been 
a consummate engineer.* By these he foiged 

• The cipsessions are {Agricola 20) : " Maltae dui- 



a set of fetters for the country which he pene- 
trated, whidi was never shaken ofi* until the 
break-up of the Roman supremacy in the 
fifUi century. 

I shall show reasons for thinking that these 
fortresses were so planted, as not only to keep 
up communications along the line of march, 
but to command the practicable avenues to 
the interior by the river- valleys ; thus at once 
dbecking the flank attacks of the natives, and 
preparing for the penetration of the interior 
at a forther stage. We should expect that such 
works firom the hands of Agricola would have 
left their mark, either in names or in recog- 
nizable sites, or in both, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness ; and this is what the facts now to 
be noted disclose. Before detailu^ them I 
would notice one element of uncertainty in 
fixing them precisely. There is evidence of 
land, which is now twenty-five feet above sea 
leve^ havipg been at no very distant period 
washed by the sea. This is known to anti- 
quaries ail round the Lancastrian and Cam- 
brian liitorale. But there exists no absolute 
test to show whether the upheaval had been 
accomplished before or after the expedition 
of Agricola in a.d. 79. Indeed, at nearly 
four times that elevation shells, whole or 
fragmentary, are found overlying the surface 
gravel south of Ulverston towards Morecambe 
Bay. And even allowing for the higher reach 
of the tide in a recessed estuary, this suggests 
a comparatively recent date for the raising of 
the last twenty-five feet It is, then, safer to 
assume that the estuaries were ampler and 
their arms longer at the time of Agricola than 
now. Further, when the land was low, the 
western margin of the County of Lancaster 
would be swampy and mossy. If this was 
its condition at the time of his march, it 
would push the line of that march eastward 
in its earliest stage, while at the same time 
covering its western flank. In accordance 

tates .... praesidiisc&steUis^aecircumd&tae;*'(2i)y 
*' ponendisque insaper castellis spatium fuit." Of 
these he says: "aduersus moras obsidionis annais 
copiis finDabantur." Again, he says of the region 
from Clyde (CloU) and Forth (Bodotria): " ^uod turn 
praestdiis firmabatur," so that an inner circle was 
occupied, and the hostile natives driven, as it were, 
to another island onUide. He adds that a reactionanr 
impulse led the Britons to atUck these *' castella,'' 
but that none were ever either captured or aban- 
doned. 
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with this^ we find Ribchester, nearly midway 
between Preston and Clitheroe, the first name 
m the direction required which clearly marks 
Roman occupancy. It commanded the pas- 
sageof theRibble^themooth of whichmaythen 
l^Te formed a larger estuary than now. The 
configuration of the interior shows no line of 
superior accessibiKty to induce an invader to 
deriate from the coast, where the sea would 
always protect one flank of the communicar 
ticmS) besides fiimishing an avenue of supply 
most important for permanent tenure. 

Beyond Lancaster, which we may assume 
for the next point of importance, the More- 
cambe estuary would possibly cause an 
amount of detour even larger than at present, 
supposing tran^ort across it inccMivenient 
The word prcetentare^ already cited, suggests 
the selection of fordable passages in the 
liigher portions of these inlets : and as the 
lugber edge of Morecambe Bay was traversed 
by coach within living memory, the line of 
Agricola's march^ even although considerably 
inland by modern landmarks, might then 
have dipped below high-water mark. I 
assume not only the suffix-^Ai^/^, or Chester^ 
but the prefix, and, perhaps, suffix Brought— 
burrow^ &c., in its various forms, as marking 
a spot round which habitations clustered in 
the subsequent Saxon period, owing to its 
previous occupancy, presumably by the 
Romans. We have, then, the following names 
as our stepping-stones, first northwaord and 
then westward from Lancaster : — Hincaster, 
Broughton-in-Cartmel, Broughton-in-Fumess, 
Street, Muncaster^ and thence, after a con- 
siderable interval, northward again, Great 
Broughton, Kirkboro', Hayboro', EUenboro', 
the last three forming a group near Mary- 
port, on the coast Thence, pursuing the 
line of the Solway Firth, there are said to be 
the remains of one Roman camp traceable 
between Mowbray {bray again, perhaps » 
Borough) and Allonby, and of another near 
Silloth. 

Of these, Hincaster is the most out of line, 
and there the march would make a very 
sharp angle, coming from the south and 
turning back south of west But the ancient 
extension of the estuary may have justified 
this, or local conditions have called icx it. 
The term *' Street" is an old name given to 
the coast-road through Boode, between the 



Silecroft and Eskmeal stations on the 
Whitehaven and Fumess Railway, throi^h 
which exact line of country I assume 
the march to have passed. If we ex- 
amine the sites of these supposed casteUd 
on the map we shall find them all such as 
I have said Hincaster is aboctt one and a 
half mile from the river Kent, Broughton- 
in-Cartmel lies between the Winster and the 
Leven, Broughton-in-Fumess overlooks the 
Duddon, Muncaster commands the Eak, 
Great Broughton the Cocker. TTxe only 
stream of importance omitted is the Ehen, 
before reaching which a minor one, tiie 
Calder, would have to be crossed. As re- 
gards this region Mr. W. Jackson says r*^- 

On all the earliest maps of our county (Cumberlmnd) 
there is laid down an ancient road runnin^^ from 
Drig^ to Calder Hall, and on this stands Seascale 
HaU, very near to the site of an old cirele marked by 
a solitary stone, aU the others having been bttried at 
the commencement of this centuty. There are^ I 
believe, indications that a road once traversed the 
Calder at this point, and, passing by SelU Poi k, was 
continued by eusting roads to the venerable church 
of St. Bridget, with its so-called Runic Cross, dose 
to which, on an eminence over the Eden, is a field 
called Castley, where old foundations have been dis- 
covered ; whilst on the other side of the river is a 
gravelly eminence known as Burrough HiU, which 
Uie river is, and for years has been, undermining. 
Another prominent point of a ridge abruptly cut off 
by the river's attrition is called Warborough Nook, 
on which was lately found a stone celt or hammer. 
The road from Braystones (Burrow-stoaes) by Saint 
Bees, runs within half a mile of, and parallel to^ the 
coast for the whole distance^ and certainly is very 
ancient. 

These names and vestiges — Casdey (Caster- 
ley), Burrough Hill, Warborough, Burrow- 
stones, seem to pick up the track again, and 
supply the missing links between the £sk 
and Uie Cocker, with traces of one or more 
casiella commanding the Calder and £hen 
mouths and vallies. It is not to be supposed 
that actual Roman remains have been found 
at all or most of the spots mentioned. A 
gold coin of Vespasian is mentioned as found 
in a railway cutting near Ravenglas5,t Coins 
have also been found at Casde Head, near 
Hincaster, and in the Cartmel valley, as well 

* TransatHoHs of the Cumherkmd <md IVestmore-' 
land Antiquarian and Arehaohgkai Society. Hiper 
read at Wigton, 1876, p. 14. To this gentleman's 
remarics 1 1^ to express general indebtedness beyond 
the passages dted. 

t /W, 6v., p. 2f , 
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M Other Roman remains in an old road near 
Wrajrsholme; and " immediatdy after pasnng 
the (Cumberland) Esk we find ourseivea in a 
locality once noted for its Roman remains, 
but which of late years baa ceased to furnish 
any further indications of its ancient occu- 
pants."* Camden mentions Rayenglaas as a 
spot where Roman antiquities had been 
foundy and Mr. Jackson refers to Lysons aa 
describing two bronze tripods found in 
die low alluvial ground near die mouth of 
the Eak, which he takes to hare betti Roman 
camp-kettles.t As regards the Taus or 
Tanaus, Mr. Jacksoaiidds : — 

If we might suppose the Tansixs to be the Stnna 
oC a kter geogfrnphy, the Sohray Firth wonld be 
reached at the end A the first smnmer's inarch, and 
the Clfde at the expiration of the second ; and con- 
sHerina the effectual manner in which the work was 
done, this b a more rapid advance thai we could have 

More rapid also, I think, than Tacitus allows 
us to suppose. We learn that sometime, 
perhaps late, in the third year of his com- 
mand, being the second of this march, 
Agricola readied the Taus or Tanaus estuary, 
and fixed in the next, or third year of the 
same, his terminus awhile at the Clyde The 
progress, however, is still ample for the time, 
"nie laige enclosure, 140 yards by 120 
yards, near Munduter, once supposed a 
Roman camp, is more recendy believed to be 
the enceinte attached to a Roman villa for 
the custody of catde, &c. On three sides it 
shows traces, tolerably continuous, of a 
rampart and fosse, the fourth being a steep 
slope towards the river Esk. It is adjacent 
to a ruin known as " Walls Casde," bdieved 
by Mr. Jackson to be the remains of the 
▼ilia itself ^^in a much more perfect con- 
dition than are to be found anywhere in 
England, if not in a wider district" Other 
kx:al antiquaries, as he states, support him in 
this opinion. The description of the site 
itselC however, which is one of great interest, 
Celtic as well as Roman, I must defer for 
the present 

* ThMMT/^/, ^r., p. 13. t Ibid, p. 1%. 
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tTbe S)ome^^a13 of Colcbeeter. 

By J. H. Round. 

PART lit 

IHE KING'S MEAD. ---Of the 
King's lands, ten acres were meadow 
{de quUms suntx frad). No entry 
in the Survey is of greater interest 
than this. For these very ten acres unite, 
on the page of Domesday, the remotest 
ages with our own. Annexed by the Crown 
to the Royal Casde, they were specially 
mentioned in its terriers, and, passing with 
the Casde into private hands, are annexed 
to this day to its possession.'^ They consist 
of three detached portionsf lying in what is 
still known as the Kin^s Meadow. The 
meaning of the name, however, has long 
passed out of sight. But the point to be 
observed is that they are the shares of the 
common mead of the communitjr which were 
owned by the King quA Lord, his acres being 
aa stricdy bounded as those of any other 
member.) It is this which gives them their 
peculiar interest There was a '' King's 
Mead " of dght acres at Canterbury,! and 

• See Will of George Gray, £«)., M.P., of 
Colchester Casde (1781).' He ineDtioiis his "ten 
acres in King's Meadow.' 

t Thongh always known as the "(en acres," it is 
aoCeworthy that ueir true area is only 7a. 2r. 36p(, 
Mid it 18 very remarkable that the proportion of these 
conventional "acres'* to the modem acre is nearly 
constant. Thus, in the "three-acre piece/' it is 750 ; 
in the "six-acre piece," it is -775 ; and in "Parson's 
Acre," it is '80a If then these calcniations can be 
relied on, the Domesday acre most have here been 
equivalent ^to some | or ^ of the modem one. 
NoW| Mr. Eyton speaks with confidence of the 
Domesdi|y acre being 00-eatensive with the modem 
one. He also asserts that any older Saxon measure- 
ments were based on a Umgar perch (Darsd D^mesday^ 
p. 30) . A skerter perch can only be accounted for by 
a survival of the (diorter) Roman foot, which makes 
this phenomenon significant at Colchester. The ex- 
tent» however, of thoM Domesday acres would be only 
about half-way between the English acre and the 
Roman. 

t One portion was known as Par$eids Atre^ pro- 
bably as belonging in yet earlier times to the Parson 
of the Village Community. (See Gomme's /M/kr.) 

S Ibi viii. acrae prati quae solebant esse l^iatomm 
regis^ modo reddunt de censn xv. solidos. D^mnday^ 
i. 2. Larking {Domndey #/ Ktni) identifies it with 
Kv^s Mmdf ckMe to the river in St. Stephen's Parish* 
See also Hasted's JCmi (1800), xi. 5. 
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another at Oxford/ but that at Colchester 
stands alone as a relic of the Village Com- 
munity preserved to this d^ intact 

The King's Wood.— The existence of 
this district can only be glanced at, as it is not 
direcdy mentioned. The name of Kif^s 
Wood lingers about it still, though its mean- 
ing is as foigotten as Kin^s Meadow. It 
was always attached to Colchester, and was 
formed eventually into a straggling parish 
within the liberties of the Borough. 

The Queen's Land. — 

Otto anrifaberiu. donras que jacent ad escddefoide 

Suas tenebat Alueua comitissa et reddebant ccmsaetu- 
inem regis etmodo non reddunt et hoc est de tarrA 
regirux (ii. io6). 

This entry, which appears somewhat un- 
meaning, is, in truth, foil of information. 
Otho, the Conqueror's goldsmithf (a name 
here strangely preserved in that of " Gold- 
smidesfield,") possessed this property in 
right of the Manor of Shalford, which he held 
at ferm from the King. Now, the point to 
observe here is, that Otho had been specially 
provided for out of property which had be- 
longed T. R. E. to Earl iElfgar of Merda, 
and, after the conquest, to Queen Matilda, 
reverting to Williana at her death (1083). 
This interesting fact is clear from an analysis 
of his possessions, — Gestingthorp, which he 
held as a tenant-in-chief, | Finchingfield§ and 
Shalford, which he held at ferm,|| and 
Sudbury with Comard ^in Suflfolk), which 
he held also at ferm, jomtly with William 
the Chamberlain.ir Comparing these entries 

• " Two Water Mylnes under the Castie of Oxon, 
with the Mede caUed the King's Mede." Rot. Pari., 
1 H. VII. * 

t He lived to work the shrine over his master's 
tomb, and left descendants of his own name who 
inherited his post of goldsmith. 

X Glestingethorp tenuit Comes Alear modo tenet 
Otto (ii. 98). 

§ Phindnghefeldam tenuit idem Algar T.R.E. 
Post regina. Modo idem Otto ad censum (iu 4). 

Celdefoidam tenuit Comes Algar T.R.E. Postea 
tenuit Regina. Modo Otto aurifaber ad censum in 
manu regis (ii. 3) . . . . de hoc manerio deest 
MX. acne silvse quas regina dcdit, &ca. &ca. This 
illustrates her power of alienation, a power which the 
Conqueror usually recognized. The pious Queen, in 
her love for the deigy, had bestowed many a fair 
manor on Gislebert the Priest, and Walter the 
Deacon, the latter, presumably the younger man 
receiving the lion's share (ii. 87-98). 

II Teira Matris Morchari Comitis quam W. came- 
rarius et Otho aurifex servant in manu r^. Sutberie 



with that quoted at Colchester^ we gather 
that iElfgifu, after the Earl's death (1062 ?}, 
succeeded to these estates (it is to this 
that her holding *< T.ILE." refers), but was 
evicted (if she survived the Conquest) for 
Matilda's benefit For that she UvcmI (as Bfr. 
Freeman believes) to retain them, T.R.W. is 
rendered, by these entries, extremely doubt- 
fuLf 

It should be noticed that this was still 
"the Queen's Land" nearly fifty years after 
the day when Matilda was quick and dead.^ 

The Bishop's Land. — 

"In Colecestra habet episcopus xiiii domos et 
iiii acras non reddentes consuetudinem praeter soottim 
nisi episcopo. In Eadem tenet hugp de episoopo ii 
hidas et i acram et reddit consuetadinem" fu* ii)« 

Here are two properties, the Bishop's Fee, 
which is bodand and exempt from qtiit*rent, 
and the Bishop's Fields, which are gttfoi 
land, and pay quit-rent like the rest of the 
civiias. The former we are enabled to iden- 
tify by the thoughtful industry of Morantf 
The "two lanes" which, in 1206, bounded 

tenuit Mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E. .... Coroicr- 
dam tenuit mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E. (i* 386b.) 

* Shalford is said to have been held by .£l%ar, 
but the Shalford houses in Colchester by JE^ia 
(Altteua). Of this very Shalford entry, Mr. Fieeman 
observes that '*patea can only mean after the ood* 
fiscation of the sons of JEMaor* (v. 742). In thb he 
is clearly wron^ for the Colchester entiy incidentally 
proves that Sh^ord passed to .£lfgar's widow, and 
not to his sons. Indeed, though it might natuxally be 
guessed that the earl's Unds would pass to his sons, 
we may safely infer, from the absence of their names, 
that none of these estates did so. 

t Mr. Freeman says (ist ed. it. 658), '*Her name 
appears in Domesday in a position which dearly 
shows that she survived the Conquest^ and that she 
retained her lands, or parts of them, but that she was 
dead at the time of the Survey. But in the entries 
on which he relies (i. 231 b. ii. 286 b.), she b 
specially said to have held '*T.R.£,/' and n^ 
''^stea" or '* post adventum." The mere heading 
Terra Matrts^ &ca., proves no more than'7>rrff 
Stingandi (ii. 286) wnich, like iU appears in the 
Suffolk Terra HegiSf and onl^r refers to a holder 
T.R.E. Ellis {Jfitroifiiction, li. 345), is altogether 
astray : — *' Alveva, the mother of Earl Moxcar, con- 
tinued, at the time oftheSurvty^ to hold lands in the 
same county. So also in Suffolk.*' He has been 
even more mbled by the Terra Matris fonnula. 

t She died 1083, and the Tarra Regifut at Col- 
chester occurs in the Pipe Roll of xi3a 

§ See note to his transcript of the Survey, ** Unam 
sokam cum pertinentiis in Coleoestrft quae se eiitendit 
de venelli Ste. Marie usque ad venellam yaSOk 
Havedgate, &ca." 
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the four acres, bound them still to this day. 
The then Bishop sold them in that year, but 
retained the advowson of the Church in 
their midsti which right, with special privi- 
leges, preserved, at least to Moranf s day, 
the tradition of the Domesdajr Record. This 
little district is proved by ms researches to 
have fonned a distinct franchise, with a curia 
parva hundredi di its own.* Its subsequent 
name of the Haymsokne greatly needs exiw 
planati<m.t ^ ^^^ ^^^ called it a Soke in 1086, 
because it cannot be proved such from the 
Survey. But it must probably have been one 
already. It certainly was so at Leicester,^ 
but at ChesterS the case is doubtfiiL The 
tenn habet should be noticed here, and also 
the exemption from consuetudo. But the 
Bishop's men, as at Chester^H " scotted" with 
the rest 

Turning to the Bishop's Fields, of which 
Hugh was the under-tenant,^ their position 
seems marked by that of the parish of the 
Bishop's Church of St. Mary, which, to the 
west and south-west, stretdies out into the 
country. It is interesting to observe that, 
on this hypothesis, the church must have 
been provided by the bishops for the spiritual 
need of their tenants. The peculiar shape 
of the parish would thus be Instructively 
accounted for. 

The entry : '* Willielmus nepos episcopi II. 
domus quas tenebat thurkill" (ii. 106), may 
perhaps illustrate a remark of Mr. Freeman.** 
The Uien Bishop was Maurice, the builder 
of St Paul's, but he had not yet been con- 
secrated 

* Unam lokam] vocatam Haymsoktu . . . . et in 
dldem tenet cnriam suam de triras septimanis in tres 
septiinanas &ca. (10 Ed. II.) It occurs as the *' soca 
jac, in Havedstrete" as late as 6 H. viii. 

t ^^Bandsoca or Hamsocna occurs but once in 
Dosnesday. It was a breach of the peace in a man's 
house.'' Xlniroductionvu 2-^^ How were the words 
connected? 

X Damisdt^f i. 930. 

§ In borco episcopi (Domaday^ i. 263.) 

I Hse gudabant com dvitate* lb. At Leicester 
this was not so till 128 1 (Thompson Mumc, Ant., 
p. 68) ; see also t. 152 {bis) 336. On identity of scot 
with geld here, see " Finance.^ 

IT Possibly the nnder- tenant ol Ockendon, — " Modo 
tenet Hugo de Episcopo" (ii ii)* 

*• We trace ont . . . . recorded no less foithfuUy 
the nepotism of the Bishop who made a maintenance 
for his kinsfolk out of the estates of the church 
cntrasted to him*' (v. 44). 



The Common Land. — 

In commune borgensinm iiiixx. acrae terrse ; et circa 
murum TiiL percae. de quo toto per annum habent 
burgenses Ix solidos ad senritittm regis si opus fherit. 
sin autem, in commune dividunt (ii. 107) 

This entry sparkles with information, some 
of it of unique value. First, as to the 
commune burgensium (for Ellis, as the con- 
struction shows, is right in taking them 
together). The famous term commune^ ac- 
cording to Mr. Freeman (v. 469), appears 
first in 1 140, but he probably alludes to the 
French, and not to the Latin form. The 
latter, which is used in this sense here alone 
in the Survey, clearly denotes the (later) 
OmmoruUty^ the aggregate of full burgesses. 
These, as I have shown in a previous article,* 
were only a minority of the townsmen. 

Secondly, as to the land. The eighty acres of 
arable {terra) were undoubtedly identiod with 
the Borough FUld (or Fields) lying on the 
Lexden Road.t But the mention of the 
'* eight perches'' has led me to a singular dis- 
covery. Around the north-eastern angle of 
Uie walls there can still be traced on the 
Ordnance Map the remains of an external 
rampart t Now the outer face of this ram- 
part is just eight perches fix>m that of the town 
waU. Thus this seemingly arbitrary limit is 
simply that of the Roman mound and ditch.§ 
Hence in Domesday we find the proof that 
this rampart originally extended round the 
whole of the curtain.|| 

* Archaic Tefmn in Domesday (y. 104). 

t Morant's Colchester^ passim. 

X lliis rampart has never been assigned to the 
Romans, but see ANTlQUAXVy iv. 275, for discovery of 
a similar ditch and rampart round the Roman Bonna 
(Bonn). I find that at Colchester they were fifty per 
cent wider, and it is singular that the line of walls 
vras fifty per cent longer. Yet even round the rela« 
tively snmU station of the Saalborg these external de- 
fences were seventy feet wide {MacmiUatfs^ June, 
18S2). Compare V^etius, De\re militan (Ub. iv.)., 
"Fossse autem ante urbes altissimse latissimseque 
fadendse sunt'* 

S Compare tho right of pastnre over the grassy 
baulks of the common fields. In this space Mr. Coote 
would probably detect the F^muaistm {Romam in 
Britain^ 349, 361). But as to the retention of the 
Roman name, he forgets that the word was employed 
by the Normans ^x acras terrse ad fitdendum pome- 
num.*' — Domesday^ L 28a *^'^ 

R Dr. Duncan (in his article on the Colchester 
Cloaca) spoke of " the broad fosse which characterizeB 
the ddences of Colchester towiids the north-east,* 
But we now see that it sonowded Ihe town. 
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Thirdly, as to the payment The extent 
of the whole land being about one hundred 
acres, these sixty shillings would be many times 
it» annual value. Why was this, and why 
was the payment optional {si opus fueritj} 
Nay^ why was it pa^ for at all, if it was 
common land? So strangely few are the 
common lands assigned in Domesday to 
Boroughs,* that the only clear case we can 
find to compare with that at Colchester is 
Port Meadow at Oxford (fasturam reddentem 
vi solidis d viii. denarios). But this throws 
little light on these difficult questions* The 
optional clause should be specially noticed as 
anticipating in some sort the later auxilium 
or danum. But though not always presented 
to the Crown, the sixty shillings were always 
forthcoming, for they were in that case di- 
vided among the ammunej\ Could this 
ground have been leased out by them,| and 
if so, why was the rent so high?$ In any 

♦ Wc have noticed under " Lexden," Mr. Free- 
man's haste to assume the existence of common lands. 
He also finds them that at Stamfcxrd (iv. 216), Exeter* 
and Lincoln (iv. 1 io>. But neither at Stamfoid nor at 
Exeter are they entered as held in common, while at 
Lincohi they are proved to have been held in several. 
Again at Norwich he tianslates hoc terra htrgensmm 
as " the common land of the English buighers»" but 
as we find, in the same sentence, " onmes teme istse 
tarn militum quam burgensiupi?* it is seen to mean 
the land held by burgesses as against the land held by 
knights. So too the entry Terra Burgensium de Beit- 
ford (i. 918) heads a long list of small hoMcrs in 
several. The source of this confusion Hes in the 
fact that the Norman officers looked on tenure in 
several as the normal condition, and on tenure in 
common as the exception. Hence their extreme care 
in specifyii^ the latter. So " Omnes burgenses 
Oxeneford habent eommumUr^* Arc. Where burgemes 
is not (qualified, we must not assume tenure in common. 
This mistake^ however, has been systematically made. 
Thus, at Colchester, the entry " Eudo Dapifer v. dom 
et xL acras terrae quas tenebant Burgensei^ should 
clearly be rendered ^' held by Burgesses,'' not " held 
bv the Burgesses,*' or at Maldon dose by, " habet rex 
cucxx domos quas teneni Burgenses'^ obviously means 
« are held by Burgesses.** £> too at Norwich, '* bur- 
genses tenebant xv. ecclesias** (ii. 116 b.) ''tenent 
burgenses xliii capellas** (ii. 117). These could ob- 
viously not have been held " in common.** 

t As the proceeds of the commuted rights of com- 
mon are to this day amone the free burgesses {Ac* 
counts and Papers^ 1870^ vdL Iv. p. 9). 

:( As the corporate estate at Mile End still is by 
the Corporation. 

§ Have we not here a hint of the reason why mi- 
doubted conmion-land is so rarely assigned in Dmnes- 
day to boroughs— viz., that (as I suggested in Archaic 
Tenure^ ANTiQUAay, v. 106) " tenure ia several had 



case this corporate action is of the greatest 
historical importance. 

Mr. Freeman, in his WUUam Ettfus (ii 
464-5)1 alludes to this common laoid in a 
passage so curious^ full of errors, that it is 
mipossible to pass it by unnoticed^ especially 
as such weight is justly attached to the dit^ 
of this eminent historian : — 

Eudo ruled the town with great justice and meicy, 
relieving the inhabitants from their heavy burdens, 
aeemin^y by the process of taking to himsdf a hige 
amount of confiscated land, and paying the taxis laid 

rthe town out <^it, ** Tciras damnatorum, , . . . 
nemo coleret, exigebantur tamen plenaliUr 
fiscflfifl, et hac de caus& populos vald^ gravabatur. 
Has ergo terras Eudo sibt vindicavit, at pra Jtis fisoo 
satisfaceret et populum eatenus alleviaret * 

The sense of the Latin is here clear and 
definite, and though it cannot be brought 
into agreement with the above rendering, it 
does agree perfectly widi the elementary fact 
that lands vasttB (or out of cultivation) were 
often excused from paying geld, and that its 
payment in such a case was deemed a hard- 
ship. This explams the whole story. Certain 
lands at Colchester, deserted by their owners, 
had fallen out of cultivation, but tfie Exche- 
quer insisted on the town still paying its geld 
in lull {flenaliter),\ Eudo, bjr taking these 
lands into cultivation, made hnnself respon- 
sible for the geld due from them {^o kis), and 
relieved to that extent (eatenus) the towns- 
men, who had to make good the defi- 
ciency. But Mr. Freeman, having amved at 
the strange conclusion that Eudo is repre- 
sented as devoting the actual proceeds of 
these lands to *' paying the taxes laid upon 
the town," unluckily attempts to rationalize 
the story, and plunges deeper into trouble : — 

The latter part of the story seems to be a eonfti- 
sion or perversion of an entry in Domesday (iL 106X 

been growing up on the town-fieIdS|'* through leases 
from the community to individuals? This would 
explain such cases as Lincoln. In tlus, again, Col* 
Chester was behindhand. 

* This extract is from the Chronicle of St. John, 
in the Monasticon^ and the italics are my own. 

t This was a grievance of which we nnd buigesses 
constantly compUining. There is a good DoB»esday 
instance at Shrewsbury, where the full geld was still 
exacted, though there were far fewer to pay it As 
Mr. £yt<m well expresses it, ''a reduced number of 
contributor had to make good the same total of taxa^ 
tioQ as had been formerly borne by many" {J)ont$ 
Domesday f p. 71). 
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which rather roads M if E«do had beofti 
aad that in the thnc of the elder WOliaiii, of ike 
c^mmtm Jamd of the bHrgmses. ** Endo dapifer ▼• 
dmftrios (!) & xL acras terrae qnas tenebaat bargenses 
T*R«s» et leddebant OHnncBi coosuctiidmeiu brazen- 
Slam* Modo lun xeddont nan de aus capi^boft." 
This looks aa if the barpaaBes had hkherlo paid the 
royal dues out of their corporate eitate, but that 
when that estate passed to Endo a poU-taz had to 
be kricd to defray them. 




On this iinfortimate suggestion I would 
observe (i) that, by an incomprehensible 
erroTy 'M." (damus) is rendered denarws; 
(a) that the '* common land of the burgesses^ 
was (as Mr. Freeman observed in 1876) still 
in their possession,* and had nothing to do 
with these ''5 houses and 40 acres /* 
that tenAani burgenses merely means 
shown in my note), ''were held by bur- 
gesses^ (not by " M^ burgesses*) ; (4) that 
Mr. Freeman here confuses the seignorial 
daes (consu€tudo) with the national ''geld* 
(Jiscalia) ; (5) that the consuetudo is distinctly 
stated to have been always paid by the 
householders severaUy, and not out of any 
"corporate estate;" (6) that, like other 
Norman grantees, Eudo is here recorded to 
have shirked paying over this amsududo; 
(7) that the meaning of this entry is thus 
perfectly dear — viz., that the tenants of these 
houses had formerly paid the full buigage- 
dues {amfum conmdudinem burgensium) but 
that they now only paid the portion levied 
by poll-tax. t In most cases, the king had 
even been defrauded of this portion of his 
dues as well. 

Not only, therefore, is Mr. Freeman's 
theory shown to be utterly untenable,%ut also 
the illnstrative vahie of the passage, when 
we substitute its correct interpretation, proves 
the advantage of that minute analysis for 
which I contended at the outset 

jurisdiction^ as is well known, was prized 
chiefly for its profits. Crime and vice were 
charged for by a tariff, calculated with exqui- 
site nicety,t and the town which had secured 
for its sons economical indulgence in these 
luxuries, set forth with jealous care the record 

* Sceabovcu 

^ The distinction betvreen this oortion of the can^ 
sueiudo and the rest is illustrated by the case of 
HafDo's bngesses, *'ad hue reddmit Bnigenses dt 
mu eapmbus .... sed di tena tmA ...» noa est 
fcddita consuetudow" 

X Adalterinflu vel raptiun ftciens viii. i. et iv. d. 
tmendat homo et feauaa tnfODdem (i ^6)« 



of its proud prmlege. But at Colchester, as 
was observed by Mr. Freeman, we miss this 
instructive record. Its burgesses were the 
king's men, and therefore in the king's soca. 
That is all we know. But to one medial 
holder in Colchester the right of jurisdiction 
over his tenants had been granted by the 
Crown.* And here the character of their 
tenure must be e3q>la]ned. 

Every house was "held" subject to the 
consuetudo^ or quit-rent, payable to the King 
^ Loid. When a house wm " granted" to 
a medial owner, he received from its tenant 
the full rent, and having paid out of it the 
consuttudo, kept the balance for himself^ Of 
course, his great object was to obtain a reuifr* 
sion c^ this quit-rent, and thus to become 
fun owner.f This favour, as we have seciv 
the bishops had obtained. | Per contra^ the 
th^n Thurbem had obtained the privil^e of 
jurisdiction, but not (save for his own hall) 
of exemption firom quit-rent§ 

Hamo dapifcr i. dommn et i. coriatim et hidam 
terrae et xr. boroenses et hoc tenoit antecessor sans 
Thnrbem, T.R.E. £t hoc totnm prater suam a$dam\ 
reddebat consoetudinem, T.R.E., et adhnc reddunt 
boxgenses de sns capitibak 

It should be noticed that while all others 
2^pear as holding houses^ Thurbem held 
lmrgcsses^% as having power over, their per* 
sons {ijt^ jurisdiction)L His rights had pa^ed 
intact to Hamo,** including Ins so-called 

* Sometimes the king thonght fit to grant some 
part of a ^ty or town to a private owner or to a re* 
ligions honse^ (Larking, Domesday of Kent, p. 179). 

f This priTilege the Norman grsmtees had usurped 
on every side {l^mesdayf passim ). 

t Whether they also obtained the jurisdiction is, 
as we have seen, doubtful. Perhaps haiet favours it. 

§ So at Ipswich, ** habuit stigandus iL burgenses, 
T.R.E., cum saca et soca, et Hex hadeiat eomuetmdi- 
nem^ (ii. 189). 

H So at LincoUi, *< Tochi filius o uti habuit in civitate 
zxx. mansiones prseter suam haUam . . . , et suam 
hallam habuit qmetam abfomni consuetudine" (Domes' 
day, i- 336). 

f Their terra sua was apparently held by them (as 
terra burgensium) from the King, but the hide from 
Hamo, It illustrates the slovenly analysis of Domes- 
day, that the Colchester burgess bdongtng to Riven- 
hall Manor has been overlooked in the omcial index, 
and that Ellis, on discoverine him, adds, " he is no 
doubt included in the fifteen burgesses entered as be- 
longing to Earl Eustace 'm the account of Colchester 
itsdf'^!). (Introduetkm, lu/^i,) 

** Son of Hamo Dentatus, the Conqueror's early 
foe. Strange to find him by his fellow dapiftr^ tho 
son of the Conqueror's preserver I 
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curia, which puzzled Mr. Freeman sorely.* 
I venture, quite apart from "local know- 
ledge," to suggest that we must clearly take 
it, not as referring to Hamo*s mansion, but to 
the jurisdiction which he alone enjoyed. t- 
For, from the mention of the domus before 
the curia^ I gather that the former was the 
mansion referred to as sua auia»X 

{To be continued.) 




accounts of Denri? W. 

By Sir J. H. IUmsay, Bart. 

|HE investigation of these accounts 
yields results no less interesting 
than those that attended our 
examinations of the accoimts of 
previous reigns ; in some respects the reve- 
lations are more surprising than any yet 
made. ^ The analysis of the accounts does 
not raise our estimate of Henr3r's ability, 
but it bears witness to his honesty, and 
on the whole raises a feeling of pity, if not 
of sympathy, for his case. The accounts 
show that a little prudent economy in the 
first years of his reign might have saved the 
quarrel with the Percies, and given, perhaps, 
a dififerent complexion to the rest of his life. 
The unfortunate profusion, which was at- 
tended with such painfiil results, does not 
appear to have been caused by vicious or 
wanton extravagance, but merely by igno- 
rance or carelessness. Even in private life, a 
man of small means coming suddenly into 
a large estate is apt to be bewildered ; he 
cannot judge what is or what is not a 

* '' An entry of special interest, which I trust will 
be thorooghly explained by some one who has local 
knowledge. Hamo besides a house had a curiOf a 
rare wora, whose use here I do not foUy understand." 
Arch, ymm., xxxiv. 68. 

t " Curia, which occasionally seems to have im* 
plied the court or manor-house only of the lord« in 
one or two entries appears to have the more imme- 
diate reference to manorial jurisdiction." {Iniroduc- 
tiofif ii. 934.) But we have direct and far stronger 
evidence in the '*Laws of Edward the Confessor*' 
(ix.). ''Barones autem qui curias suas habent de 
hominibus suis ;" and in the Assise of Clarendon (5). 
"£t illis qui capti fuerint . . • . nullus hab«it 
curiam,^* &c. &c. 

4: So at Maldon. «In Melduna habet Rex 
t. domum . . . . ^ hcUla r^is semper exeunt ii. 
solidi et viiL denarii" (ii. 5b). 



reasonable allowance for a given department 
Henry had been in the enjoyment of a large 
fortime before, but the rise from the largest 
baronial fortune to the command of the re- 
venues of England was enormous. Henry 
had risen by a sudden revolution ; he was 
overwhelmed with business; he was sur- 
rounded with dangers ; he had to be careful 
of making enemies ; he found an extrava- 
gant sjTStem of housekeeping, established by 
Richard II. Under all the circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that he did not 
at once effect the necessary reductions. He 
cannot, however, be acquitted of all blame in 
the matter; and an able man would have seen 
the absolute necessity of having money in 
hand for the defence of the realm. Anyhow, 
the consequences to himself were lamentable. 
Want of means to repay the money expended 
by the Percies, in their operations against the 
Welsh and Scots, led to the battle of Shrews- 
bury and the death of the popular hero. 
Hotspur — a grievous blow to the king's 
popularity. Hotspur's rising led to that of 
Archbishop Scrope, whose execution gave 
deadly offence to churchmen. The illness 
that from that time clouded Henry's life was 
always pointed at as a visible judgment on 
his impiety. Scrope's execution was followed 
by a Bloody Assize in the North ; and the 
last desperate effort of the old Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1408, led to further 
bloodshed. Henry's throne was safe — ^but 
all his enjoyment in life was gone. 

The receipts and expenditure of the reign 
correspond so nearly in the terms for which 
both Rolls are avaulable, that I have not 
thought it necessary to print the totals both 
of the receipts and issues. In one or two 
cases, where there was a Receipt Roll but no 
Issue Roll, I have given the total of the 
Receipt Roll as indicating the probable 
amount of the expenditure for the same 
term, and I have pointed out in the notes 
the cases of substantial difference between 
the receipts and the expenditure. Thus, in 
Michaelmas Term, in the fifth year, we have 
the receipts given as ^65,770 5x. 6^., as 
against an apparent expenditure of about 
£sAyZ^^i ^ Michaelmas, in the ninth 
year, the total receipts are given as 
^90,399 lis. gd., as against a stated ex- 
penditure of ;^5 3,367 $s. lid.} but this Roll 
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ends with the 28th of November, so that the 
account must be incomplete. Again, in the 
ensuing tenn, Easter 9, we have the receipts 
given as ^49,360 i;^. 9^., as against an 
apparent expenditure of about ^41,500. 
On the other hand, in Easter Term in the 
eighth year, the expenditure exceeds the 
income by ^2,700. On many of the 
rolls no totals whatever are given. The 
labour of adding these Rolls is so great, 
that I have not been able to present the 
reader with as complete a table as I could 
wish* I have noted with an asterisk 
those totals which are given either at the 
foot — as in a properly made up Roll— or on 
the margin. 

Taking the expenditure at the highest, it 
only comes to about ;£^S3yOoo the term, or 
^106,000 a year; the first half of the reign 
being above, and the latter half below, the 
average. The receipts may be taken to have 
been the same. The highest figures are those 
of the fourth year, whidi exceed ;£i 35,000, 
and of the ninth year, which probably reached 
^140,000 ; the lowest, those of the twelfth 
year, which are under ji^8x,ooo. 

The income of the Lancaster estates, how- 
ever, should be added, not as part of the 
strict public revenue, but of the fimds which 
the king had at his disposal, the distinction 
between the two being more nominal than 
real 

The Lancaster revenues do not appear 
on the Pell RoUs ; separate accounts were 
kept of them. From these Lancaster 
accounts in the Record Office, we learn that 
*all the possessions' of Henry IV. that 
were his before his accession yielded, for the 
year bom the 2nd of February, 1399, to the 
and of February, 1400,^4,770 4r. 8^, includ- 
ing ^120 of arrears. For the next year, to 
the 2nd February, 1401, the receipts fall to 
^^9643 5^« 8^^. This, of course was due to 
Owen "Glyndwr." The receivership of 
Monmouth and Kidwelly, whidi in the first of 
the above years was ^ood for about ^£^1,300, 
in the second year yields " »i7;'' the coun- 
ties of Lancashire and Cheshire are repre- 
sented by the same entry, "«i/;" so are 
the castles of Pontefract and Tutbury. In 
subsequent years the returns appear to have 
varied from -£2,200 to ;£2,6oo in round 
numbers. like the royal revenue, the Lan- 



* 

caster estates had their V^t&blishments and 
pensions to maintain : the^lj^tlv amounted 
to over ;;£soo a year. " .•••. 

An account of the receipts ofthM^uchy of 
Lancaster for one year, from 0<At- 1^*^397, 
with arrears and all, comes Xo£7,f^^y\i/2\d. ; 
these were the possessions of John .•6f 
Gaunt ; the difference between that sunrani^*. 
tiie ;£4,77o 4^. 8</. above given for 'aU'* 
the possessions' of Hemy IV. will represent ' 
the value of the Hereford and Northampton 
estates Henry received with his wife; Even 
with his private possessions it will be seen 
that Henry's revenues were considerably below 
those of his predecessor, which averaged, 
perhaps, ^141,000 a year—or at any rate, 
^131,000 a year. . This falling off was not 
due to any action of Parliament Henry 
apparently received more grants than Richard 
had done, in proportion to the length of his 
reign. In Richard's reign of twenty-two 
years, we made out is^lay subsidies;; 12 
Canterbury subsidies; and 10 York sub- 
sidies; besides the two poll-taxes which 
affected both deigy and laity, and one 
special grant of ix. 4//. on the 13J. 4d. 
from the deigy. In Henry's reign of 
thirteen and 'a half years, I make out 
8 lay subsidies, with one grant of is. on 
the £1 of land, and one of 6s. Sd, on the 
^20 of limd ; from the Convocation of Can- 
terbury I make out 10 or 10^ subsidies, 
with two minor grants; and from York 
6| subsidies, with one minor grant. Leav- 
ing out the special grants, of the amount 
of whidi I can offer no trustworthy estimate, 
if we take the lay subsidy at jC3^f^>^>^9 
the Canterbury subsidy at ^16,000, and 
the York sutMsidy at ;f 4,000,* we shall 
get a gross total of ;£49o,oooas the proceeds 
of the direct Parliamentary grants, making 
an average of over ;f 36,000 for each year. 
If on the average of Uuree years we could 
take the customs as yielding ^£50,000^ one 
year with another, we should get more than 
;^86,ooo a-year derived from Parliamentary 
taxation, out of a total income which may 
be safely taken as under ;j£i 10,000 on the 
average. 

This shows how completely dependent 

* See the fignm taken from tbe Taxatio, Stabbs, 
il 5S0f I give them ronghly. 
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appear in the Great Wardrobe accounts of 
the fourth jrear. We have a satin bed pro- 
vided for the queen, and a canopy, or set 
of hangings of pink and pale blue satin {aula 
ruheo ^ satyn et Modio paliido)\ also, there is 
an item of i,ooo ostrich plumes at &f. each, 
with a label inscribed "Hh Sonfondiir." 

The * Wardrobe of Household' accounts 
give an exact itinerary of the Court for the 
period covered. The dafly expenditure at 
each place is given under certain regular 
heads — ^namely. Dispensary, Butlery, Ward- 
robe, Kitchen, Poultry, Scullery, Salsery, 
Hall and Chamber, Stables, Wages, Alms; 
the grand total of the day being also given. 



Beginning with September 30, 1402, the 
accounts of Thomas More show an expendi- 
ture varying from ^300 tOj^soo a week, 
down to Cimstmas wedc, when the total is 
;f 683. The totals then sink till we come to 
the week of the king's marriage (February 
4~io, 1403), when the amount springs up to 
jif 1,157 ; then, again, we have ;feSoo till we 
come to the week of the queen's coronation, 
when the amount is ^^1,344 ; all items rise 
on that day, except Alms, which remain at a 
fixed 4f. a day ! Wine comes -to ^xii, as 
against;^ 1 7 on the corresponding day of the 
previous week ; poultry takes ^105 against 
38X. before. When Uie king was moving 



Tablx I.— Issues : Henry IV. 
From the Pell and Auditori Rolls. 



TemL 


Rognal 
Year. 


Duration of Term. 


Anoont. 


Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 

Easter 

Mirh. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich. 
Easter 

Mich, 

Easter 
Mich. 

Easter 
Mich. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 


Friday, October 3, 1399— Wednesday, April 7, 1400 

Monday, May 3 — Monday, September 37, 1400 

Friday, Octobor i, 1400— Saturday, March a6, 1401 

No lasae Roll on either side (Receipts April 12 — September 2, 

1401, ;f7i»244 8x. 4J</. 

Monday, October 3, 1401 — ^Tuesday, March 14, 1402 

Tuesday, April 4— Wednesday, September 27, 1402, about■^ 

Monday, October 2, 1403 — ^Monday, March 26, 1403 (Auditor's Roll) 

Monday, April 33 — ^Tuesday, September 4, 1403 

Tuesday, October 9, 1403— Thursday, March 6, 1404^ 

No Pell RoU— Anditoi's Roll incomplete. Receipt Roils also 

defective 
Friday, October 3, 1404— Friday, Maixrh 27, 1405. No totals on 

Pell, and no Auditor's RolL About 

Not a total on either RoU. Receipts, May i—Tuly 20, about /5i,o83 

Saturday, October 3, 1405— Fridav, March 36, 1406 

TuesdajTy April 20— Saturday, August 14, 1406 

Thursday, October 7, 1406— Wednesday, March 9, 1407 

Friday, April 22 — Monday, July 18, 1407 

Monday, October 3 — Monday, November 28, I4078 

Wednesday, April 25 — Monday, September 10, 1408 1 

Tuesday, October 9, 1408— Saturday, March 9, 1409 

Saturday, April 20? (RoU damaged) — ^T\iesday, July 16, 1409 

Thursday, October 3, 1409— Thursday, March 20, 1410 

Wednesday, April 2 — Saturday, September 27, 1410 

Tuesday, October 14, 1410— Monday, March 33, 141 1 (Auditoi^s 

Roll) 

Monday, April 26— Friday, September 35, 141 1 

Tuesday, October 13, 141 1— Friday, February 26, 1412 

No RoU on either side. No Receipt Rolls either 
Monday, October 3, 1413— Monday, March 20^ 1413 


^ X, d. 
•66^885 16 8i 
•42,700 IS oi 
•57,216 17 9 

•67,124 18 I 
59,100 
•73.418 7 oi 
•61,986 9 

54.36811 %\ 
58,049 

42,671 19 2i 
40,051 14 2 
46,118 13 

♦50,790 15 64 

•53.367 5 74 

4i.5»5 3 n4 

*<^5.73« 14 2 

•42,552 5 I 

43.i3i 6 2 

47,870 12 II 

35.85J 12 7i 
44,986 i( 

29,978 13 54 
44.509 >8 10 



t Not added, some items doubtful. % Total of xeoeipts, ;f 65,^70 o. 6dl 

8 The RoU for this term must have been kept in two parts, of which only the first pait has been preserved; 
the Receipt RoU was in two parts^ both of which are fortncoming, and the grand total at the end of the second 
part ia;C^399 17X. 9</, | Total of receipts ;C*49,36o 17/. 2|</. 
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about the expenditure ran from ;^3oo to 
^400 a week. A special account of Alms 
and Oblations for the whole year comes to 
less than ;;£ 500. 

An entry in the Foreign Receij^ts of this 
account enables us to restore to its proper 
position an old English word which appears 
to have lost caste. By most of the readers 
of The Antiquary the term "swag" will 
probably be held slang, and perhaps 
thieves' slang, as meaning plunder. I have 
been informed that, among the working 
classes, the word properly denotes the linen 
bag, or haversack, m which labourers in 
search of employment may be seen carrying 
their goods. The entry to which I refer 
proves that, in the fifteenth centuzy, the word 
was current as meaning, seemingly, a bag, or 
case. One of the domestics is charged for 
the value of a piece of plate lost through him : 
•* cum tmo stuag dcaunM* — * with a gilt case.' 

Perhaps I might call attention to a printer's 
error in Table VI. of the " Accounts of Richard 
IL,** Antiquary, iv. 207. The "sum of 
sub-totals given on the Roll" should be 
^69,529 \s. 4i/. instead of ^£52,629 ix. ^d. 
Aj^ain, in Table V., Article i, the sum of 
^1,906 135. \d, for Privy Piu^e has been 
misplaced. It should be bracketed as in- 
cluded in the total ;^8,04i Zs. o|^., and not 
given as exclusive of it. 

Table II. 

Receipts, Michaelmas, i Henxy IV. 
October 3, 1399— April 8, 140a 

£ '• d, 

X. Old Crown Revenues : with Fines 7,55$ 17 io4 
Zm Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 

of Cloths 34f345 «7 4 

3. Vacant Sees 140 13 4 1 

4. Priories Alien 929 14 8 

5. Hanaper in Chancery .... 2,510 8 5 

6. Lay Fifteenths and Tenths (arrears 

firom 2ist year Richard II.) • 382 6 2 

7. Clerical Tenths (same arrears) • 261 19 11 

Repaid ultimately .... 3,974 6 54 

Not repaid 460 o o 

9. Advances repaid ..... 33 o o 

10. Sundries* 14,866 o o , 

j^6C466 4 2 
Total on Roll (with balance in hand of £1,333 ^* S^*) 

;f66,885 i6x. 84^. 

* Of this, jf 14*664 13X. 4//. was apparently the 
balance of Richard II.'s treasure, the dowry of Isabella 
VOL. VI. 



I. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

s. 

6. 

I 



9- 
10. 



Table III. 

Receipts, Easter, i Henry IV. 
April 27 — September 27, 1400. 

£ J. d. 
Old Crown Revenues, with Fines 7,352 16 6 
Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 

of Cloths I9i49« 2 iij 

Vacant See (one) 88 8 2 

Priories Alien 912 6 8 

Hanaper 1,779 n 4 

Lay Fifteenths, &c (arrears from 

last reign) 116 17 2 

Clerical l^nths (arrears as above) 730 12 74 
Loans — 

Repaid 10^412 14 7i 

Not repaid 716 o 11 

Advances repaid • 93 9 5 

Sundries — 
Tower Exchange .;C93 o ^ 
* Gifts' from clergy 
in anticipation of 
a Tenth . . • 38$ o o 
•Gifts' from well- 
disposed laymen, 
&c, &C. . . • 806 o o 1,285 3 54 

;f42,98o 5 10 
Total on Roll, ^^42,354 lor. t\fl. 

Table IV. 
Issues, Michaelmas, 4 Henry IV. 
October 2, i402^Majrch 26, 1403. 

£» *• ^» 

Household, with Privy Purse — i^.. 

Wardrobe or Household (about 
;f 1 1,000), Great Wardrobe, Pri- 
vate Wardrobe, Chamber or 

Privy Purse 27,950 12 2 

Naval and Militarjf — 

Percies . . • jf7,763 o o 
Prince of Wales . 5,333 o o 
Thomas of Lan- 
caster (Ireland) 6,546 o o 
Calais .... 3,565 o o 
Roxburgh . .. 1,352 o o 
&c., £c. 

28,397 7 4 

Civil Service, with Law and Diplo* 

macy 6,496 19 7i 

Public Works 583 4 o 

Pensions 1,871 10 5} 

Loans repaid 7i659 o 04 

Advances (to be repaid) . . . • 37 o 5 . 
Sundries :— 

Debts of Richard 

II J^yto o o 

^ Tower Lions, && 76 12 61 

' 422 la 6 

;f73.4i8 7 04 
Not added on RoU. 



of France ; the sum was paid in ^ Henry IV. in 
person on December 10^ X399> in French crowns^ 
** in coronis de cuneo Fiancise." 

I 
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Table V. 

Issues* Easter, Henry IV. 
April 23 — September 4« 1403. 

I. Household — 

Wardrobe . . jf 16,410 13 ii} 
Great Wardrobe 8,94;% 7 104 
. Priirate Ward- 
robe. . . . 1,622 x8 2\ 
Chamber . . . 2,996 13 4 
Queen's Privy 
Purse . . . 1,087 6 10 



s. 



d. 



o 
o 
o 



2. Naval and Military — 

Prince of Wales £1, 726 o 
Ireland . . . 3,500 o 
Calais .... .2,366 o 
Earl of West- 
moreland (Car- 
lisle) . . . 716 o o 
.. Duke of York 

(Wales) . • 693 o o 
Sir H. Percy 
(Hotspur) Ber- 
wick .... 



31,060 o 24 



666 Q o 



3. Civil Service 

4. Public Works 

5. Pensions . . 

6. Loans repaid 

7. Advance . . 

8. Sundries, Tower Lions 



10,692 4 I 

3,656 4 9i 

711 9 o 

3»773 «5 I 

7,953 13 oJ 
100 

49 15 6 



/57,897 18 84 
Marginal ToUl on Roll, ;f6i,986 9/. od. 
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PART II. 

tT has been shown that the folio title- 
page statement of the date of 
production of the play referred 
to the quarto form of it, and not 
to this second or folio version ; and that the 
quarto form was first produced in 1598, and 
put in print in 1601, not by Henslowe, but, 
as he then wrote himself, by Ben Johnson 
himself. If, then, this quarto version was 
first played in 1598 by ^e Lord Chamber- 
lain's servants, there can be no ground for 
the supposition that Jonson took the trouble 
to alter it, and, thus altered, have it played by 
the same "servants" in 1598, while in 1601 he 



published the unaltered version. We now add 
that no external evidence as to the date of the 
folio version has been found, or, except Gif- 
ford's less than unsupported assertion^ been 
supposed. It follows that we are at liberty to 
fix on any date between 1601 and 1616 which 
may be justified or required by evidence 
within the play itself I now proceed to con- 
sider such evidence. 

1. My first is but an indefinite argument; 
but it, with my second and third, will prepare 
the reader for those more definite ones which 
follow, and then strengthen them by showing 
that other facts agree with the conclusions 
that thejr enforce. The comedy in the quarto 
ends with a short wind-up speech by Dr. 
Clement, requiring no notice. But in the 
folio, besides that the scene is much shortened 
and altered, this speech is also altered, and 
concludes thus : " Brayn-worm ! . . . whose 
adventures, this day, when our grandchildren 
shall hear to be made a fable, I doubt not, 
but that it shall find both spectators and ap- 
plause." Such a sentence seems to me very 
significant of a change of date and circum- 
stances. Jonson is no longer the young and 
poor author of a first play, but one whose 
position was assured, and one assured also 
that his " works" will go down to posterity. 

2. This also is indefinite. In act ii. sc 3 
(2 Gififord) we find, "Drake's old ship at 
Ddford may sooner circle the world again." 
Evidently he implies that it was too crazed 
and rotten to do so. But Jonson would 
hardly be likely to speak thus of it in 1598, 
or in Gifford's would-be dates of 1596 or 5, 
and accordingly the passage is not in the 
quarto. In 1606, however, the vessel would 
not only have been laid up for twenty-eight 
years — Marston, Chapman, or Jonson, in 
their Eastward Hoe, 1605, spoke of its "bare 
ribs" — ^but was also old both as regards its 
achievements, and that its labours had been 
undergone in a former reign, since which all 
other things had become new. 

3. I would add to this the following : — In 
the quarto we have, ** This speech would ha' 
done decently in a pothecaries mouth !" In 
the folio (iii. j) '^ . . . in a tobacio-MsA^ts 
mouth !" What made the change necessary ? 
Must it not have 'been because a new and 
rare herb was at first sold by the apothecaries 
as an item of their stock in trade, but when 
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its &shioD, and therefore its supply bad be- 
come great, its sale had become a separate 
buMiuiss able to maintain its pusveyor? 

4. Here I would for a moment interrupt 
the thread of my discourse to notice an 
omission at the close of Part I. The difficulty 
in which Gifford found himself as to the date 
of '* The Case is Altered/' a difficulty due to his 
desire to explain away Henslowe's entiy of 
December 3, 1597, and the way in which he 
would wriggle out of it As I have said, he 
would apply the entry to this play, and in 
his Introduction says : '' This comedy, which 
should have stood at the head of Jonson's 
works, had chronology been consulted, was 
first printed in quarto in 1609." Now its 
known mark of date was its reference to 
Meres' Paliadis Tamia^ 159^9 "You are in 
print already for the best plotter." How 
would Mr. Gifford evade this? "Anthony 
might have been called ' our best plotter* be- 
fore Meares .... and indeed the words 
have to me the air of a quotation *' To a 
recorded fact he opposes an unsupported 
conjecture; and he trusts to his readers' igno- 
rance of Meres. I know not how many 
sentences and phrases could be culled from 
this author, each as fully proving itself " by its 
air*' to be a quotation, to any one desirous of 
so accounting it. But we are saved all trouble 
of refutation, if so imsupported an assertion 
require refuting, by an overlooked passage, 
which settles Uie date as subsequent to the 
production of " Every Man in his Humour" 
in 1598. Antonio, in the first scene, is made 
to say " I write so plain, and keep the old 
decorum, that you must of necessity like it : 
marry, you shall have some now (as, for ex- 
ample, in plays^ that will have every day new 
tridcs, and wnte you nothing but humours : 
indeed, this pleases the gentlemen, but the 
common sort, they care not for 't." The italics 
are mine, for the words are proof positive 
dbat they were written after " Every Man in 
his Humovu-," and after its success was es- 
tablished, and not improbably after the " Out 
of his Humour" in 1599 ; the phrase — "that 
will .... humours" — seemingly indicating 
more than one play. We must, however, con- 
fine its date between 1598 and the writing of 
Nash's " Lenten Stuff' in 1599, for this notices 
the play. Unfortunately this " Lenten Stuff" 
was not entered in the " Stationer's Register," 



though that it was early in that year may be 
guessed from its title. I may add that why 
" The Case is Altered" was never acknow- 
ledged by Jonson, never published in his 
" workes,*' is, I think, endent to any student 
of it and his plays. It is one of his double- 
authored pieces ; and at present I incline to 
allow to Jonson little more than the prose, or 
comic scenes. Jonson's name having become 
more popular, it was probably a bookseller's 
venture to affix the better-selling name 
only. 

To return to the arguments on the date of 
our second version. In the folio, Well-bred's 
letter (i. 2) differs from that of the quarto, 
especially in its remarks drawn from current 
events. In tfie quarto it closes thus — " but 
live in more penurie of wit and invention 
than either the Hail Btadk or Poet NunHusr 
That this poet Nuntius was Anthony Munday 
was made obvious to the denser among the 
audience by the suggestive pre-refer«ice to 
the Guildhall Beadle. In " The Case is Al- 
tered" he is again brought in as " Antonio 
Balladino, pageant poet to the City of Milan ;" 
and that he was brought in merely as a butt 
for Jonson's angry ri^cule is shown by this, 
that he has noUiing to do with the plot, and 
only appears in the first scene. He is brought 
in, just as Clove and Orange were brought 
into " Every Man Out of his Humour," they 
being, in Jonson's own words, "meere 
strangers to the whole scope of the play ;" 
that in the person of Clove he might vent 
his spite on Marston, while not improbably 
from his notice of the " characters" Orange 
was in dress and manner, and in his " O Lord, 
Sir," an attempted facsimile of Dekker. 
According to the date usually assigned to 
" The Case is Altered," and which we think 
we have now confirmed, Jonson for two years 
or less was at variance with A. Munday, and 
when he could do so, publicly ridiculed him. 
On Mr. Gifford's unfounded hypothesis— one 
seemingly invented to get rid of a fact un- 
favourable to his other Uieories — ^Jonson first 
ridiculed Munday, then having, it is to be 
supposed, made up his quarrel, expunged his 
hit, and then within two years re-vented his 
spite in an aggravated form. Putting aside 
Gifford's dates, akeady shown to be ground- 
less, I leave the reader to decide whidi belief 
is the more probable. 

1 1 
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ON THE DATES OF THE TWO VERSIONS OF 



5. The folio in act iiL scene i, gives us 
this : — 

BiA, Faith, sir, I was thinking of a most honor- 
able piece of service, was performTd to morrow, being 

Sin Aark^s day, shell be some ten yeares now ? 

« « « « « 

B§b, Why at the beleag*ring of Strig^mumy where 
in lesse then two houres, seven hundren resolute gen- 
tlemen .... lost their lives upon the breach .... it 
was the first bat the best leagure, that ever I beheld, 
with these eies, except the taking in of— what doe 
you call it, last yeere by the Gerufwayes. 

The quarto whilst .giving these two speeches 
word for word, in other respects, has Ghibel- 
ietto instead of Strigomum^ and Tartosa for 
"what doe you call it." I much regret the 
having failed to trace the name Ghibelletto, 
or the date of the taking of Tortosa^ wluch- 
ever Tortosa it may have been; for these 
would have given us the exact date of 
the composition, or of the production of this 
first version. But for our present purpose 
we have enough. Strigonium, or Graan, in 
Hungary, was retaken from the Turks in 
1595. Now, it would be absurd, /n»i^jfe«>, 
to consider Bobadil as a fool who, having 
had days to do it in, and his position and 
daily subsistence depending upon it, was 
unable to ^concoct a plausible lie. Again, 
the siege of Graan having been so noteworthy 
an exploit, and one of such importance 
against an enemy then threatening to over* 
run Europe, Jonson would not have chosen 
it, and added the date of some ten years 
before, unless that date had been some ten 
years before the production of this version. 
That he and Bobadil did seek verisimilitude, 
we have moreover these further proofs. 
First, that the quarto Ghibelletto was altered 
to Strigonium. Secondly, that the Tortosa 
of "k^t yeare" was also struck out, but 
there having been no noted, siege or capture 
during the folio version's "last yeare," 
Bobadil is humorously made to pretend to 
forget for more than a moment, " this best 
leagure that ever he beheld." Hence he 
exclaims after a pause, marked in both the 
t6i6 and second, or 1640 edition by a dash 
"what doe you call it." Graan having 
been retaken by the Christians in 1595, the 
version must have been produced about 1605. 
It is worth while noting that while Mr. 
Gififbrd quotes Whalle/s note that Graan 
bad been taken in 1597 (1595 is the right 



date), he either &iled to see, or thought his 
reader unlikely to see, that such a date 
destroyed his own theories as to dates and 
theatres. 

6. In Well-bred's letter already quoted, 
we have in the folio — " I have such a present 
for thee (our Turkic companie never sent the 
like to the Grand-Signior)." This is clearly 
a reference to a recent and well-known sub- 
ject of popular comment, such as might be 
expected in this "counterfeit" of a sprightly 
letter dashed off by a £ishionable and well- 
bred gallant about town. In Elisabeth's 
reign such a present had been sent, but 
though from the loss of my notmgs, I cannot 
give the exact date — the Company was 
chartered in 1579 — it was much too early to 
have been thus noticed in 1598. Hence 
it is not in the 1601 printed version. But 
when the Levant, or Turkey Company was 
re-constituted and rcKihartered in 1605, 
James gave them ^5,000 to be expended in 
a present to the Porte, and without doubt, 
whether to advance the prospects and 
clientele of the Company, or to set forth and 
laud the Royal munificence, or for both 
purposes, these presents were displayed in 
public view. . This reference, then, again 
brings down the production of this version to 
1605 at least, or, more probably, to 1606. 

Two series of objections, however, re- 
main to be noticed, {a) The first four, Eliza- 
bethan, though not dateable, passages in this 
folio version. In iv. 2, Brainworm says-— 
" I' arrest you i'tli Queen's name ;" and again 
— " I charge you in her Majestie's name," 
In iv. 3, Bobadil says — " Were I known to 
her Majesty ,•" and Welcome, in v. 2, cries — 
" You must not deny the Queen's justice, 
sir." Admitting that such discrepancies are 
not positivdy to be reconciled with argu- 
ments five and six, the following may be 
suggested as the probable causes and expla- 
nations : — First. Jonson, while suiting certain 
phrases to the current times, was probably 
still desirous of letting it be known that this, 
his first unaided and very successful comedy, 
was written when he was yet a young man, 
and as early as 1598. His vanity and 
conceit were quite equal to such an attempt; 
in fact, it is similar to his placing that date 
year on the folio title-page. Secondly, he 
may have had this other strong motive. In 
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1605 and 1606 he may have had Court and 
fashionable patronage, but many play-wiiterst 
and among tiiem he himself, had been accused 
of bringing living personages on the stage. 
He certainly hiul so brought on Captain 
Hannan as Tucca, as also Marston and 
Dekker, the former, if not the latter, in two 
comedies ; avowedly he ridiculed contempo- 
rary absurdities and vices, and generally drew 
from the life. Lest his other caps should be 
thought to fit too closely on any known 
eccentric or humorous persons of sufficient 
rank to make such an accusation a serious 
matter, he probably wrote the words, " i'th 
Queen's name," &a Gentlemen, he could 
say, this comedy was written in 1598, in 
ridicule of the fashions of that day, my proofs 
were spoken before you on the stage. 
Thirdly, it might have been that under a 
new king and Court, and also under Jonson's 
own ridicule in 1598 and 1599, this constant 
employment and misuse of the word 
''humour" was in 1606 dying out of good 
society. We see some prolmbility of this, 
since Nym had adopted it in 1599, as also 
f^m the title of 'Dq.^s Humour out of Breathy 
published in 1608, but probably from its hit 
at the Lottery in 1606, played either in that 
year or in 1607. Jonson would, therefore, 
by his references to an Elizabethan date, both 
gain in verisimilitude, as well as the sympa- 
thies of &shionable audiences, by ridiculing 
a somewhat antiquated and old-world 
fashion. Why, lastly, should not Jonson, 
for all or for any of these reasons, or for 
reasons now unknown, have committed the 
slight discrepancy of placing the time in the 
late Queen's reign, while he introduced in 
his dialogue such references as would in- 
terest and be appreciated by his hearers ? I 
might add here that Jonson's reproduction 
of this successful play in 1606 seems to have 
suggested the titles of Day's Humour out of 
Brtath^ and an anonymous Everie Woman in 
her Humour^ respectively published in 1608 
and 1609. 

(b,) The other series of discrepancies that 
it may be as well to notice, partly because 
their examination will really support our 
previous arguments, are the dates of Bmin- 
worm's pretended services as Fitz-Sword. 
By his speech in ii. 4 (2 Gifford), he had 
served 



in all the late wanes of ScAemia, ffimgarie^ Dal" 
matia^ Poia$ul^ where not, sir ? I have beene a poor 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this fourteene 
yeeres ; and followed the fortunes of the best Com- 
manders in Ckristendome, I was twice shot at the 
taking of AUpo, once at thereliefe of Vimfta; I have 
been at MarseiUa^ Naples^ and the Adriatique gulphe. 

There is but one difference here between 
the quarto and folio« The former has 
"America," instead of "the' Adriatique 
gulphe." Now the Venetians assisted the 
French agamst Naples in i5a8; the relief 
of Vienna occurred in 1529. Allowing 
him, therefore, to have enlisted at the age 
of fifteen, he was, at the time of the first 
version in 1598, eighty-five or eighty-four 
years old I Whether we look to his 
appearance, drawn by old Knowell, as 
Eitz-Sword, or to his having been, " a poore 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this four- 
teene yeeres," this is a ridiculous supposi- 
tion. Again, the last batUe fought before 
Aleppo, though I know not that tiiere was a 
siege, was fought in 1516 ! Nor can I find 
that there was any other siege. But this battie 
was when Selim I. defeated and killed the 
Egyptian Kham-son Ghori. Brainwom there- 
fore, who had fought under the best Comman- 
ders in Christendom, and prates elsewhere of 
serving "in his Princes cause,*' must have 
then fought under and with Mohammedans on 
whichever side he fought I It is noteworthy, 
too, that though Jonson changed the names 
of the places mentioned by Bobadil, he only 
made here the one change already noticed. 
And this change appears to me significant. 
Whydid he in 1606 speak of the "Adriatique 
gulphe" ? This phrase, I think, refers to the 
battle of Lepanto fought in 1571, twenty- 
seven years, not fourteen, from 1598, but he 
mentions it in this later version because it 
paid a litUe indirect tribute to James, who 
had written a sonnet on that victory. The 
reader will presently see what leads me to 
this conclusion. The cause of these im- 
possible dates— dates impossible- to a four- 
teen years' service-man — b in this, that Brain- 
worm was a mere novice, and an extempore 
one, not at lying, but at military lying. 
Bobadil, on the contrary, lived by his lies and 
bombast, and had his tales carefully prepared. 
Jonson, tiierefore emphasized these differences, 
and made them more apparent by this 
contrast of possible and impossible false- 
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hoods. Before leavmg this subject, I would 
also remark that I am unable to see how 
either set of discrepancies can overthrow 
data founded on the time of the capture of 
Strigonium, or on that of the date of the 
present of the Turkey Company. Could 
Jonson for instance have referred to or pro- 
phesied of a present that was not thought of 
or likely to be given till at least seven years 
after 1598. 

I conclude with a suggestion as to the 
immediate cause of the production of this 
second version. The King of Denmark, 
father of James' queen, came to England in 
July, 1606, and Drummond, speaking of his 
stay, sajrs — " There is nothing to be heard at 
Court, but sounding of trumpets, hautboy, 
music, revelling and ComedU^ — ^under which 
last phrase he probably included plays 
generally. Jonson at that time was known 
and in &vour with the Court. He had been 
employed to write a pageant exhibited before 
the two kings at Theobalds on July 24. 
Certainly, therefore, he would have been 
asked among others to furnish his comedy. 
But he was not so likely to furnish a new one 
as to set forth an old, whose success had 
been established. Doubtless, also, he was 
willing to exhibit one of his acknowledged 
chef d'oeuvres, his first independent work 
and one that had brought him into notice. 
Besides, he was slow in concocting a play, 
about a year was thought his usual time. 
But while setting forth '' Every Man in his 
Humour," he would naturally suppose that 
he could improve it, improve its situations 
and its dialogue, and make it more what it 
was intended to be, a home thrust at English 
absurdities. By these changes also he would 
make it more of a novelty to the English 
Court audience at the first, and to others 
idterwards. In like manner I would add, 
though it is unconnected with my subject, 
that James and h'is Majesty's servants most 
probably took care to present Macbeth as 
showing forth James' hereditary title to the 
Crown, and the heinous sin of the gunpowder 
plotters against the predestined decree, 
centuries before registered in heaven, that 
Banquo's issue were to become the first kings 
of Great Britain, and Ireland — and twofold 
balls and treble sceptres bear. 

3HINSLEY Nicholson, M.D. 
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is not often that a man like Charles 
Haliday is to be met with either in 
life or in literary history ; and now 
that Mr. Prendeigast, so well 
known in connection with Irish antiquarian 
research comes forward with his edition of 
Mr. Haliday's Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Dublin^ and prefixes to it a life of the author, 
we cannot do better than ask our readers with 
all smcerity to read these records,* for they 
will find there some of their own best expe- 
riences of the influence of antiquarian studies 
upon the mind. Turning to the book itself, 
which is just one of those interesting chap- 
ters of history very dear to the student of 
early institutions, we propose giving an ac- 
count of Mr. Haliday's remarkable dis- 
coveries relative to the Scandinavian Thing 
in Dublin. 

Mr. Haliday claims that the Scandinavians 
settled in Dublin — they did not conquer it 
as they did their other possessions m the 
British Isles. But however this may be the 
settlement was not left in peace, for we have 
a long record of the wars that took place 
between the Irish and the new comers. It 
is interesting, however, to be able to pene- 
trate through the din and clash of war to the 
times of peace and law, and that the Norse- 
men lived in Dublin as they lived in their 
own lands is now conclusively shown. By 
the assistance of place-names, a study only 
too little cultivated, it has long been known 
that Dublin possessed an ancient meeting- 
place of the Scandinavian Thing. " A docu- 
ment of the year 1258," says Worsaae ** con- 
veys a gift of some ground in the suburbs 
of Dublin, in Thengmotha. This Thing 
place, which seems to have been not far 
fixjm the present site of Dublin Castle, 
where the Norwegians had erected a strong 
fortress, gave to the surrounding parish of 
St Andrew the surname of 'de Things 

*ThiScandimaina»Kingd0mofDubim. ByCharies 
Haliday. Edited, with some notice of the Author's 
life, by John P. Prenderg^st (Dublin : Thorn & Co.; 
London: Simpkin & Marshall, 1882). Syo, pp. 
czziii.-3oo. 
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moUJ''* But here our inforroation ceased 
until Mr. Haliday took up the subject He 
mentioiis a deed of the year 1241 grantmg 
land situated in "Thengmotha, in the parish 
of St. Andrew Thingmote." And an enrolled 
deed of 1575 gives a further clue, by describ- 
ing the property conveyed as bounded by the 
road leading to HoggenGreen called Teigmote, 
thus showing that the Thingmotha of the pre- 
ceding document was that part of the Stein 
called Hoggen Green. If, then, we assume 
that Thingmotha had its name from the Thing- 
mote, these records show that the Thing place 
of Dublin was on Hoggen Green in the parish 
of St. Andrew. Other documents leave no 
doubt that the precise position was at the 
angle formed by Church Lane and Suffolk 
Street, nearly opposite the present Church of 
St Andrew, and about forty perches east of the 
old edifice. It stood intact until the year 
1685. It was then demolished by Sir William 
Davis, to whom the Corporation demised the 
mound, and the earth was used in raising 
Nassau Street, then called St Patrick's Well 
Lane, the street being elevated from eight 
to ten feet Mr. Haliday fortunately dis- 
covered a drawing and survey made in 1682, 
a facsimile of which is given in his book, and 
it appears that the mount was a conical hill, 
about forty feet high, and 240 feet in circum- 
ference. But further than this, the plan shows 
an indented outline, which gives to the mount 
the appearance of having had those terraces 
or steps which existed on the Thingmounts 
of the Isle of Man,t of Iceland, {and else- 
where. It stood out boldly from the sur- 
rounding country. Mr. Prendeigast points 
out that it appears from the Ordnance Survey 
that the base of the Thingmount, which stood 
at the same level as the base of the present 
St Andrew's Church, was 35 feet above the 
level of low-water, so that the mound being 
40 feet high, its sununit stood 75 feet above 
the Liffey when the tide was lowest Stand- 
ing, then, on the strand, the Thingmount 
would be seen as a lofty mound overlooking 
the level plain of the Steyne. 

Near the ancient place of assembly and 
justice was the place of punishment and exe- 
cution, and the Scandinavian Thing in Ireland 

* WorsaAC*s Dana and Norwegians^ p. 322. 
+ Sec Tram's Histofy ofthi Isle of Man^ i. 271. 
% Sir G. W, Dasent, Story of Burnt NjaL 



is not deficient in this feature. About 200 
perches eastward of the mount was the Hangr 
Hoeg, or Gallows Hill, of Dublin. Here, on 
a rocky hill, surrounded by a piece of barren 
ground, the gallows was erected, and here 
criminals were executed until the beginning 
of the last century. 

There is only one other accompaniment 
of the ancient Thing to make this example 
a very nearly complete specimen, and that 
is, the site of any Hof or Temple connected 
with the Thingmount Mr. Haliday could 
not find any vestiges of such temples, but 
he rightly turns to the evidence of early 
history, where he finds that the Pagan temple 
became the Christian Church. Bede, it is 
well known, has preserved a letter from Pope 
Gregory to Abbot Mellitus, directing him to 
tell St. Augustine in England that he had de- 
termined that " the temple of the idols in 
that nation ought not to be destroyed, but 
let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; 
let holy water be made apd sprinkled in tlie 
said temples ; let altars be erected and relics 
placed."* Almost everywhere the Christian 
missionaries pursued this wise course. It is 
no doubt the origin of the ancient chapel of 
St. John's in the Isle of Man, which directly 
faces the flight of steps on the Tinwald 
Mound, and to which there is a spacious road 
of approach from the foot of the mound.t 
And no doubt also it is the origin of St. 
Andrew's Thengmotha in Dublin. Mr. 
Haliday draws attention^ in confirmation of 
this theory, to the remarkable fact that when 
the church was rebuilt, it was built in an 
elliptical form, which gave it the name of the 
Round Church, and Speed's map of 16 10 
shows a semicircular enclosure attached to it ; 
and it is well within the boimds of proba- 
bility that this pagan form of the modem 
church is due not to the influence of modem 
architecture, but to that of ancient tradidon 
and usage. 

Now this remarkable accumulation of evi- 
dence relative to an old state of things, pre- 
sents perhaps as valuable a chapter of pnmi- 
tive politics as could well have been written. 
We have, it is tme, no picture of the forms 
and ceremonies once enacted on this historic 
ground, but these can be filled up from other 

* Historia Ecciesiastica^ lib. i. cap. xxx. 
t Train's History of the Isle ofjifan^ i. 271, 
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evidence, because we know that the place 
being so nearly like the primitive meeting- 
places of the Scandinavians, the forms and 
ceremonies must have belonged to the same 
stage of history. Mr. Haliday has collected 
much information about some curious and 
interesting municipal customs, all of which, 
there can be little question, descend to us from 
the early days of Scandinavian occupation ; 
and when we add to this the evidence as to the 
ancient '' stein" or landing-place of the Ost- 
men, there can be no doubt that we have 
here some considerable and valuable infor- 
mation about the Scandinavian kingdom of 
Dublin. 
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On Some Quaint ®lb Xaws 
of £ndlanb. 



|H AT justly renowned legal luminary. 
Lord Chief Justice Coke (1550- 
1634), considered what is called 
the Common Law of England^ 
to be '' the absolute perfection of reason," 
since nothing, said his lordship, that is 
contrary to reason, can ever be consonant 
with law. This highly laudatory description 
of a system of jurisprudence wluch has been 
so frequently modified, and in parts anni- 
hilated, may at first sight appear to a reader 
to be one of almost undue exaggeration. It 
must, however, be borne in mmd that the 
word " reason," as employed by the learned 
author and judge whom we have mentioned, 
does not signify intuitive or inborn reason, 
but, as the Chief Justice himself explains it, 
that artificial perfection of reason which, as 
it were, is the result of long study and 
observation ; or probably, to express it more 
clearly, is the perfected form of that firame 
of mind which should be the natural conse- 
quence of those mental pursuits which 
produce ripe experience. Such being the 
case, it has always been assumed by sages of 
of the law that the deliberate decisions of 
superior Courts of Law ought to be handed 
down from generation to generation as 
precedents founded in this ''perfection of 
reason f provided, of course, they are not 
on their face palpably unjust or absurd, in 



which case they could not be deemed to be 
so founded. These judgments are obviously 
exceedingly valuable, as frequently declaring 
with precision the Common Law on their 
subject-matters, and accordingly they form 
a very considerable portion of what is termed 
the imwritten Law of England. ''Un- 
written " here means that the law laid down 
is that derived fix)m apposite preceding 
declarations, gathered from established pre- 
cedents, themselves evolved — as the phrase 
goes — from the breasts of the judges; in 
short, law declared otherwise than by 
Parliamentary enactments ; and this latter, in 
contradistinction to the above, or Lex turn 
Scripta^ is termed the Lex Scripta^ or written 
law. 

The object of this paper is to present a cur- 
sory view of the quaint side of our Common 
and Statutory Laws — especially die latter — at 
certain periods of the history of England — 
that is to say, in other words, to point out 
those laws which, seriously enacted or 
administered by our forefathers, appear 
grotesque and absolutely ridiculous to us. 

A retrospect of this character is not merely 
amiising, it must necessarily be instructive 
also, for nothing more clearly helps us to 
understand the state of society and morals in 
a country at any given period of its existence 
than the tone and particular character of the 
laws then in force there. The progress of 
civilization in a nation may be traced almost 
rninutely through the improvements from 
time to time made in its juridical system ; 
indeed, the various gradual steps which the 
the law of any nation may take towards 
perfection, measiu-e precisely the progressive 
advance of the mental condition and public 
prosperity of that nation's population. 

And first let us look at the growth and 
character of some of the penal laws of Eng- 
land. Now, among our German fore&thers,aSl 
crimes, with the exception of two-— desertion 
from the army in time of war, and the ravish- 
ment of married women — ^were punishable by 
fines ; but after the times of the 80<alled 
Saxon Heptarchy in England, however, it 
was found necessary to alter Uiis easy state 
of affairs, and to inflict capital punishment 
upon those who committed the graver kinds 
of offences. Thus, the crime of murder, 
which at one time might have been expiated 
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by the payment of a mulct or fine — ^great or 
less, according to to the *^ quality '* of the 
person killed — ^was, after the Heptarchy, to be 
atoned for only by the death of the murderer. 
Treason and robbery were made capital 
offences, and Alfred the Great struck a 
decisive blow at the practice of corruptly 
administering the law by hanging in one year 
no less than forty-four unjust judges (see 
Mirroir des yusHces^ ch. 2). This feet, 
if it be really a fact, is eloquent as to the 
upright character of Alfred. His compre- 
hensive mind saw that if the conduit pipes 
of the fountain of justice were foul — ^no 
matter how clear so ever the stream might 
be at its source— those who came to drink 
thereof would be defrauded of their right to 
enjoy the current in its original purity ; and 
further, tliat the law would be brought into 
contempt and abhorrence. It was part of 
the subsequent policy of William the Con- 
queror— -although in the event he actually 
confirmed them — ^to destroy the spirit of 
the excellent Saxon laws which he found in 
England. That he succeeded in altering the 
tenures of land is well-known, and also that 
he partially carried out his designs con- 
cemmg the eradication of the Saxon system 
of ju£cature. Yet some of the criminal courts 
wmch he despised, but which helped to bring 
in an addition to the king's revenue by the 
fines and forfeitures exacted in them, were 
allowed to remain, their constitution and 
practice alone being changed, not the laws 
administered therein. In order the more 
effectually to destroy the Saxon system of 
jurisprudence—if we may so designate the 
body of rules observed by our ancestors — 
WilUam caused that distinction to be made 
between the clergy and the laity in this 
country, which the Popes of Rome had con- 
trived to introduce into France. Clerks in 
holy orders were at this period of history 
about the only persons who knew the laws ; 
indeed, almost the onlyperspns who could 
read and write ; and Uiey accordingly were 
accustomed some of them to exercise judicial 
fiinctions while others took upon themselves 
the duties of practitioners inthe various courts. 
Such being the case, William perceived that 
their removal from these respective positions 
would be the necessary result of their separa- 
tion from the general body of the people, and 



might insure the annihilation of that simple 
mode of administering the law which had ob- 
tained among the Saxons, a mode which was 
utterly distasteful to the Conqueror and his 
followers, who better loved the complicated 
system of the Norman method of legal 
procedure. 

This policy of prohibitmg the clergy from 
practising in the courts was not, however, 
quite successfiilly carried out, for the tonsured 
advocates, unwilling to give up their old and 
lucrative occupation, managed very often to 
evade the papal canon which had been pub- 
lished on the subject, by appearing in court 
in the garb of simple laymen ; and it is singu- 
lar that the chief implement of disguise em- 
ployed by these gentlemen to conceal their 
true calling, is one that has descended to the 
present generation — the last, however of its 
long career — ^as a mark of high distinction 
amongst lawyers, and enjoyed only by judges 
and serjeants-at-law.''* The reader will pro- 
bably hisLve observed in Westminster Hall, a 
black patch on the top of the wigs of the 
learned judges, and also on those of certain 
grave-looking members of the long robe in 
the courts there. This ornament ^) is called 
the mf^ and it is one of the traditions of the 
law that the badge in question originated in 
the attempts made by the crafty ecclesiastics 
to hide their shaven crowns when they went 
into court to conduct their clients' cases. In 
consequence of this and, no doubt, other 
transparent devices being winked at by those 
in authority, the former style of doing busi- 
ness would often crop up — the old law and 
practice would be, and was, as a matter of 
fact — frequently alluded to and quoted before 
the Norman judges by whom William had 
replaced the clerical presidents. Thus it 
came to pass that the old laws were not de- 
stroyed ; on the contrary, many of its pro- 
visions were retained, and became the pivot 
of that system ''upon which every subsequent 
alteration was to operate." The Conqueror's 
youngest son, afterwards Henry I., however^ 
almost restored the Saxon laws, which, from 
their excellence, were welcomed back, not 
only by the English, but also by the Norman 

* The order of Serjeants-at-law became virtually 
extinct on the passing of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
and actually so after the sale of their Inn in Chancery 
Lane about Uiree years aga 
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subjects of the king; and since the period in- 
dicated, their principles, except as to the de- 
scenty devolution^ purchase and sale, &c., of 
lands, have been the acknowledged basis 
on which nearly all legislation has been 
founded. ButtheCommonLawhadtostruggle 
against two very powerful opposing forces — 
namely, the Civil Law of Rome and the 
Canon Law of the Romish Chiuch ; and these 
two systems were upheld by the clergy. The 
laity, on the other hand, noble and plebeian, 
maintaining their regard for the Common 
Law, we ^d in the reign of King Stephen 
a proclamation issued by that sovereign 
interdicting the study of the two systems of 
jurisprudence just mentioned. The clergy, 
feeling themselves unable to establish in 
England the civil and the canon law, which, 
unlike the Saxon, were deemed, and rightly, 
too, to militate against the full liberties of the 
people — ^in short, quite unsuited to their 
genius in every way, after a time abandoned 
the attempt, and by the reign of Henry IIL 
had from inclination, and also from opposition 
to their scheme, retired from the secular 
courts, both as judges and practitioners. 

In Uie reign of this sovereign we find that, 
although trial by jury, both in civil and 
criminal causes, was in fiill operation, yet, in 
certain cases, it was open to a defendant to 
defend himself either by jury or by duel. 
This latter was called the wager of batik — a 
mode of trial then common in the country 
since the Conquest. The duel was fought in 
open court, and if the defendant could go on 
'' until the stars appeared," he won the day. 
The institution of trial by assize put a stop to 
this extraordinary practice, but it was not 
finally abolished by the legislature until the 
reign of George III. In the reign of 
Henry III., the judges went their circuits 
for the purpose of administering criminal 
justice, as they do now, and were then styled 
justices itinerant^ or in eyre. The grand and 
petty jury also took part in the proceedings, 
and diflJlenges were allowed, as now, to 
accused persons — that is, they were permitted 
to object to any of the jurors who were to 
determine their guilt or innocence. 

In this reign also the old Saxon mode of trial 
by ordeal was abolished ; but another mode, 
the wc^jtr of lam — that is, by the oath of the 
accused^ confirmed by those of his neighbours^ 



called compurgators^ was allowed to remain. 
We find ^ials by wager of law employed in 
the time of Lord Coke ; and even as recently 
as the year 1824, an application was made 
to the Court of King's Bench to assign com* 
purgators to a defendant, '^with whom he 
should come to perfect his law." The word 
law, as used here, signifies oath, and wagers 
of law simply meant acquitting oneself of an 
obligation by an oath, backed up by other 
oaths. In the above case, Kingy, Williams^ 
reported in vol. ii. of Bamewall and Cress- 
well's Reports, Chief Justice Abbott (after- 
wards Lord Tenterden) refused to grant the 
application, observing that the defendant 
must act according to his judgment. He 
brought eleven compurgators ; but the plain- 
tiff abandoned his action. Wager by law, 
one of the most ancient features in the prao* 
tice of the English law, no longer exists, 
having been abolished by the Statute 3 & 4 
William IV., c. 42. 

The Englishmen of yore always seemed to 
think a great deal of keeping the peace, as 
they termed it. By the word peace, Uiey 
meant, as we do at present, an abstinence 
from force in the prosecution of a right, and in 
any other cases ; or, as an old writer explains 
it, '' that amitie, confidence, and quiet, which 
is betweene men." To preserve this quiet in 
the country, Justices, or Justiciars, of the Peace 
were first instituted, and were sometimes 
called Commissioners of the Peace^ a term, 
it would seem, of a more appropriate character 
than the former. Some of the old rules of 
law on this subject are highly amusing, but 
a great many of them remain at this day part 
and parcel of the law of England. Thus, a 
wife could always demand a surety of the 
peace from her husband, just as at the present 
day. We cannot, however, quite see the 
force of the following statements, made in a 
work published in 1626 : — 

The law hath conceived such an opinion of the 
peaceable disposition of noblemen, that it hath been 
thought enough to take one of their promises vpon his 
honour that he would not bi'eak the peace against any 
man. 

All Other persons, however, including knights 
and ^< ecclesiastical persons," 

Might be arrested for the peace lest other> 

wise it should argue them vnworthie and umneete to 
beare or exercise any office in the Commonwealth. 
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Our forefathers had a long list of what they 
considered justifiable assaults, the commission 
of which was not deemed a breach of the 
peace. Thus, we find it laid down in the 
reign of Edwaid IV., that — 

It is lawfall for the parents, kinsmen, or other 
friends of a man that is nuul, or frantike, who» being 
at Ubertie, attempteth to bame an house, or to do 
some other mischief, or to hart himselfe, or others, to 
take and put htm into an house, to bind or chaine 
him, and to beat him with rods, and to doe any other 
forcible act to reclaime him, or to keepe him so as he 
shall doe no hurt 

Thus did the law of firee England directly 
sanction those proceedings against insane per- 
sons which for ages formed a standing dis- 
grace to the country, and which, even in these 
days, we find resorted to by inhuman persons, 
apparently the exponents of the more repul- 
sive features in the manners and customs of 
barbarous times. It was also quite justifiable 
for '* agaolor, or his servant, by his command- 
ment, to chastise his unruly prisoners f a 
rule which gave facilities for die most detest- 
able brutality and extortion on the part of 
those in authority— opportunities, of which we 
well know, these persons at one time fi'eely 
avsdled themselves. 

In addition to the surety of the peace, our 
ancestors had another kind of surety, "of 
great affinitie with that of the peace,'* called 
surety for the good hehaviourj and which 
exists at the present day. It was provided 
chiefly for the preservation of the peace ; 
but there was, and is, of course, more difficulty 
in performing the surety for good behaviour 
than that of the peace, it being obviously a 
question what is meant by " good behaviour." 
An old work on the law, Dalton*s yustice^ 
enumerates the ofiences for which sure^ for 
the good behaviour of the party committing 
them might have been had. A few will 
suj£ce to show the state of morals in Eng- 
land about die time of Charles I., the peri<^ 
of this work's publication. 

For the following, among other causes, 
surety for a person's good behaviour was 
granted : — 

Against such as be generally feared to bee robbers 
by tne high-wav. 

Agdnst sucn as by night shall evesdrop mens 
hooscs. 

Against night-walken that shall cast mens gates 
or carts, &c., Into ponds, &c. 

Against ponunon haunters of Ale-houses, or 



Taverns ; but more specially if they have not whereon 
to live. 

Against common drunkards. 

Against all such as ^[oe on message of theeves. 

Against the putative ^Either or mother of a 
bastard child. 

Disturbers of preachers 

Popish recusants absenting themselves from 
Church twelve moneths. 

Although some of the offences above in- 
dicated did not necessarily involve an actual 
breach of the peace in their commission, yet 
as '' the Common Law of England hath alwayes 
abhorred force as the capital enemy thereto," 
so it seems that acts at all likely to lead 
to force were carefiilly watched and severely 
dealt with by our ancestors. 

In the time of Charles I., we find the law 
concerning withies and their craft thus 
stated : — 

To consult, covenant with, entertaine, imploy, 
feed or rewud any evill spirit, to or for any intent or 
purpose, is fdonie in such offenders, their aides and 
counsellors. 

To practise witchcraft for the purpose of 
finding lost goods, to destroy property, or 
''to the intent to provoke any person to 
love," was felony. 

The writer of these passages, a barrister of 
Lincoln's Inn, proceeds thus : — 

Now against these witches, being the most cruell, 
revengefufi and bloudie of all the rest, the justices of 
peace may not alwais expect direct evidence, seeing 
all their workes are the workes of darknesse, and no 
witnesses with them to accuse them ; and therefore 
for their better discoverie, I thought TOod here to 
insert certaine instructions out of the book of dis- 
coverie of the witdies that were arrained at Lancaster, 
A.D. 1612, before the judges of assize there. 

I. These witches have ordinarily a familiar or spirit, 
which appeareth to them. 

a. This said iSEuniliar hath some bigg, or other 
marke, upon their bodie, when he suckeththem. 

3. They have often pictures of clay or wax like a 
man, &c., found in their house. 

4. Witches may be known if a dead bodie bleede 
upon them. 

5. By their own voluntaire confession, which 
exceeds all other evidence. 

The difference between conjuration, witchcraft, and 
inchantnient is this: — conjurers and witches have 
personall conference with the devill or evill spirit to 
effect the purpose. The conjurers bdeeve by cer* 
taine terrible words, that they can raise the devUl, 
and make him to tremble ; and by impaling them« 
selves in a circle, which as one saith, cannot keep out 
a mouse, theybeleeve that they are Uierein insoonced, 
and safe from the .devill whom they are about to 
raise. 

The witch dea]eth father by a friendly aqd volun* 
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tary conference, or agreement between him and her, 
and the devill or familiar, to have his or her tome 
served, and in liew thereof, the witch giveth or 
offereth their sonle, bloud, or other gift imto the 
devilL 

Also tiie conjorer compacts for curiositie, to know 
secrets, or worke miracles : and the witch of meere 
malice to doe misohiefe, and to be revenged. 

The inchanter, charmer, or sorcerer, Uiese have no 
personal conference with the devill, but without any 
apparition work and performe some things, seemingly 
at the least, by certaine superstitions and ceremontaU 
formes of words called charmes, by them pronounced : 
or by medicines, hearbs, or other things applied above 
the course of nature, and l^ the devill s helpe and 
covenants made with him. 

Of this last sort, likewise, are soothsayers, or 
wizards, which divine and foretell things to come, bv 
the flying, singing, or feeding of birds, and unto sucn 
questions as be demanded of them, they doe answere 
by the devill, or by his helpe— that is, they do 
answere bv voyce, or else do set before their eyes in 
p;lasses, oiristall stones or rings, the 'pictures or 
images of the persons or things sought for. 

Such were the provisions of a solemn Act of 
the English Parliament, passed in the reign 
of ''the most high and mighty prince/' 
James I. ; and it was not until that of 
George II. that the Statute was repealed by 
another, called the Vagrant Act, which, 
although more sensible in tone, is by no 
means deficient in quaintness. 

J. H. Flood. 

. (To he continued^ 
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A Catalogue of Rare^ Curious, and ValttabU Old Books, 
On sale by Alfred Russell Smith, 36^ Sofao 
Square. (London : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 528. 

|UR readers will be glad to know of the 
issue of this really valuable catalogue. To 
many, a booksellers' catalogue is of great 
interest, even when carelessly arranged 
and badly printed, as is too often the 
case; but we get here a totally different kind of thing. 
These are some of the heads under which it is classi- 
fied : — Agriculture, Ana, Angling, Anglo-Saxon, 
Bibliography, Manners, Brewing, Chap Books, 
Dramatic History, Finance, Fine Arts, Heraldry, 
Test Books, Mythology, Numismatics, Pedigrees, 
Philology, Folk-lore, Prdustoric Archasologr, Records, 
and County publications. We cannot pick out any 
special books for notice, but referring, for instance, to 
the collection of versions and editions of Reynard the 
Fox, it will be at once seen that this catalogue, irre- 
spective of its value to book purchasers, is of great 
interest to students of archaeology. 1 1 contains no less 
than six thousand books for sale. 



Transactiims ofthi Essex Arckaological Society* VoL 
ii., pt ill. new series. (Colchester : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 
223-310. 

The papers here presented to the members of the 
Society are all of great interest. They are " Inven- 
tories of Church Ck>ods'» 6th Edwaitl VI., by H. W. 
King, '* Liber Scholae Colcestriensis," beii^ entries 
concerning sons of the deigy admitted intone Royal 
Grammar School, Colchester, during the headship 
of Dr. Dugard, 1637-1642; "History of Hatfiew 
Forest*' ; ''rfotes on an inscribed Roman dtar found 
at Colchester," by J. £. Price ; and *' Notes on an 
Ancient Cemetery at Saffron Walden," by H. Ecroyd 
Smith. 

The most important of these are undoubtedly 
Mr. Price's, Mr. Smith's, and Mr. King's. Mr. 
Price gives some very interesting information on the 
Roman inscribed altar. It reads : — 

MATRIBTS 

SVLEVIS 

8IMILIS ATTir 

CI CANT 

V. L. S. 

and may be translated as a dedication to the Moikirs 
the SuUva, by Similis, the son of Attns or Attius, a 
citizen attached to the civiias Cantwrum, The 
Sulevse were the tutelary divinities of rivers, foun- 
tains, hills, roads, villages, and other-localities against 
whom the anathemas of the Christian councils were 
hurled, and this new inscription of Mr. Price's 
clearly places them among the important deities 
"motner goddesses," whose worship was so wide 
ti>read. 

Every one should support the efforts of the county 
Archaeological Societies to gather together the aattp 
quities of our country, and we gladly bear testimony 
to the important work the Essex Society is accom- 
plishing. Not only in publishing, but in the case of 
their museum and the prosecation of excavations, 
this Society is furthering the cause of antiquarian 
study. We cannot speak too highly of the labours 
in respect of the museums, and we tnist the Society 
will not again have to spodc of want of support, for 
these local museums are national in importance and 
value. 



The Coufi of the Honour of Peverd^ in the Counties 
of Nottingham and Derby, By JOHN C. GoDPRiv. 
(Nottingham : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 31. 

Local courts of jurisdiction have been so much 
pushed on one side (if we may so put it) by the more 
progressive machinery of government, that a history 
of one, even in the abridnd form of that before us, 
is always very acceptable. Mr. Godfrey has not 
given much more than was already known of the 
Court of the Honour of Peverel, but then he has 
collected this into a handy and convenient compass ; 
and we are indebted to him for it. We trust he may 
make this little brochure the nucleus round whiclb to 
collect more information.: 
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}Af Ltvd »f Hatfitld Chati amd Parti Adjacent. 

B^ JOHH ToMUKSON. (Doncutet: John Tom* 

liiuoii. I^wdon : Wynun & Sons.) 4to, pp. 

Til -311. 

Mr. Tomlinion hu taken up ft work foreihadawed 
b; Abnham de la Pryme in 1698, that ciuiotu 
gosuping uitiqiury, whoie diary is equal, in iti 
way, to anythins else of the kind that exists. HU 
cottctioa of MSSn ic^ether with the laboun of later 
workers in the tame lield, have been laid onder 
coathhntioQ by the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Tomlinson, and we may congratulate that gentleman 
npon the production of a much-needed histoiy of a 
▼eij important locality. 



and sometimei boating, carried in hi* train a man 
who bad other vjewi t^in those who were content to 
let thingi be as they were. That man wai Vermnyden, 
a Dutchman, who planned and cairied out a icneme 
for draining and emiianking this great level in 162S. 
Of the i7i::^aoo acres comprisiug Hatfield Chace, 
there were, in the reign of lames I., at least 60,000 
acres of no value, except (or hunting, fowling, and 
fishing. Queen Elizabeth had itlempted to obtain a 
plantor draining these lands, but failed 1 and a com- 
mission, issued by James I., reported that the work 
was impossible. ButVeimuyden thought differentW; 
his own native land told him differently. Accordingly, 
in the words of Abraham de la Pryme, he "entered 
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The extendve (net known as Hatfield Chace was, 
in the times of the early Stuarts, little more than a 
Tift iwamp, with now and then patches of hard sur- 
lace, apon which had dwelt the earliest inhabitants of 
our laiid, as is shown by the discoveries ol barrows, 
remains of buildings, household utensils, celts, flint 
axes, arrow.heads, && But the«e little islets in the 
tBiTonnding swamp were not compatible with the re- 
qoirements of advancing pit^ress, and it is recorded 



into Articles with his Majesty tCharlei I.] uHin y* 
34th May, in y* 2nd year of his Reign for y Drain- 
ing thereof, which after a fewyears labour he happily 
effected to y* great benefit and ease of y country. 
For the events attending this great labour, for the 
settlement of a great body of Walloon emigrants here 
(whose biography OUT author justly obsonres would 
be highly interesting), for the methods of bringing 
the land into cultivation, for the great and beneocial 
results, we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
In place of swamps there arose the sigiu of English 
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life, plots of cultivated land, village homes, and beau« 
tiful village churches. 

Such bool^ as the one before us have a very special 
value, because, dealing with the actual history of great 
alterations in the surface of our land, they enable the 
historian to obtain clear information of &e topogra- 
phical influences on English history. How important 
these topographical influences really are we need not 
touch upon now ; but Mr. J. R. Green, in his Making 
of England, has shown how vastly they enter into 
the history of the early periods of English history, 
and the same influences must of course exist through- 
out, though we fear they are too seldom taken into 
account. Of the vast amount of incidental information 
contained in Mr. Tomlinson's book we cannot speak too 
highly. It is illustrated by venr well executed wood- 
cuts of Hatfield, Thome Fishlake, and Bamby Dun 
churches, of Hatfield Manor House, Thome Old Hall 
(a very interesting building), Dunscroft Grange, 
besides maps of Hatfield Chace before the drainage, 
and of "the true and perfect plot" as surveyed in 
1639. It contains appendixes of very valuable docu- 
ments relating to the drainage, and a fairly good in- 
dex. We wish, however, that Mr. Tomlinson's style 
of narrative were more in conformity with the esta- 
blished mles of important historical records such as 
he has given us. 

Th€ Western Antiquary^ or Devon and Cormvall Note 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. Wright, (Plymouth : 
Latimer and Sons.) 4to, pp. 80. 

Mr. Wright has succeeded sufiiciently well with his 
quarterly issues to venture upon a monthly issue (of 
which several have already appeared), and we wish 
him all the success he deserves. The last part 
of the quarterly issue now before us contains a 
vast quantity of valuable local notes, and has some 
illustrations which add greatly to the value of the 
letter-press. The Editor's observations on municipal 
records will, we hope, be productive of useful results. 
Our readers should certainly make themselves ac- 
quainted with our local contemporary. 



AungervyU Society, Farts ix. x. and xi. April 
to July, 1882. 8vo^ pp. 64. 

These three new parts carry these excellent re- 
prints to a further stage. " The Romance of 
Octavian, Emperor of Rome," abridged from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library {tcirca 1250), by the Rev. J.J. 
Coneybeare, and edited by E. M. Goldsmld, is con- 
cluded; and we have the two first instalments of 
" The Imprisonment and Death of King Charles I., 
related by one of his Judges ; being Extracts from the 
Memoirs of Edward Ludlow, the Regicide, with a 
Collection of Original Papers relating to the Trial of 
the King." This is an extremely interesting contri- 
bution to an always interesting subject. Ludlow was 
one of the most honest of the English revolutionists, 
and his notes bear out this characteristic. His expo- 
sure of the double practices of Cromwell is very 
severe, and the occasional bits of grim humour that 
lit up this troublous age are singularly curious. 
Cromwell, on one occasion, '' took up a cushion, and 
flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs ; 



but I overtook him with another, which made him 
hasten down faster than he desired.** We congratu- 
late the Society upon their work, and would only 
suggest that the]^ should ^v^ us inoVe ^itplanatfon of 
the sources and bibliographical value of their reprints. 



A Pravisumal Ghssdry of Dialectical Plaee-Nomenela- 
ture ; to which is appended a IMt of Family Sur^ 
names pronounced differently from what the sfieUing- 
suggests. By ROBBRT Charlbs Hope. (Scar* 
borough : llieakstone & Co.) iimo, pp. aa. 

This little book will form a valuable groundwork 
for a very useful work, and the author asks for 
assistance in making a fuller list The local pronun- 
ciation of many names is often widely different from 
the orthography, and in some instances there are 
varieties of pronunciation. Thus, Altrincham, in 
Cheshire, is called Thnitchm, Autrinjam, Altrinpun, 
and Autsjam ; and Macclesfield is indifferently Max* 
field, Maxfilt, or Maxlt Some of the pronunciations 
will be found to be conflicting. Thus Accomb is 
called Yaccan, and Yardley is turned into Ardly. 
Although these forms will probably live long, they 
will without doubt gradually die, on account of the 
influence of those who only know them as written 



Transactions of the St. Pauts EceUsiological Society, 
Vol. i. part 3. London. i88a. Royal 8vo. 
We have already welcomed the former parts of this 
valuable and thoroughly well-edited publication. The 
St. Paul's Ecclesiologioil Society is a young institu- 
tion, but it has rapidly grown in public estimation, 
and if it continues to be conductea with the vigour 
already displayed it cannot fail to continue its growth. 
The papers in this volume are of vei^ great interest. 
Several important churches are described by Mr. G> 
H. Birch ; Mr. Baden Powell and Dr.Wickham L^ 
deal with liturgical customs ; Mr. Maybew with 
Baalism ; Major Heales with the funutore and orna- 
ments of the altar ; and Mr. Somen Clarke oompaies 
St Peter's and St Paul's. 



Our Noble Seha; or Gleanings about Grantham Sur^ 
names. By the Audior of Notes on the Months^ 
Notes on Unnatural History^ &c. (London : T. 
Fisher Unwin.) l88a. Sm. 8to, pp. viiL-xo9. 

Lincolnshire .surnames are mnch like surnames in 
other parts of the countrv, and therefore the very 
interesting chapters on tne origin and history of 
names in this book will be of more than local interest. 
The author writes : — " Here and there I have kept 
names upon my list which are now only borne upon 
tombstones among us ; here and there I have retained 
one which has passed into currency elsewhere^ and is 
in Grantham nothing more than a token 01^ ^yS2P^ 
years, and mayhap of a half-forgotten man.** The 
subject is a fruitful one, and this is a book that is 
likely to make it a still more popular one than it 
already is, although we are not prepared to agree 
with all the etymologies. 
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A History of Aylesbury^ wUA iis BorougA and 
Hundrtds and HamUt of Walton. By Kobert 
GiBBS. Parts i. U. 4ta (Aylesbury : R. Gibbs.) 
i88a. 

The borottgh of Aylesbury is known to a large 
number of persons from the feme of its 'butter ; to 
oihers it is a representative place, on account of its 
excellent system of sanitation ; but Mr. Gibbs shows 
OS that it has a history of considerable interest. It is 
not easy to critidse a work of this character with only 
two parts before us, but we hope to do more justice 
to it as it proceeds. Enough, however, has appeared 
to make us wish for more. 



The JHddNaturiUist and Sdeniific Student. Nos.1-3. 
Jane to August, 1881. (Manchester : Heywood.) 

Now that the third part of this new journal has 
appeared, we wish to record our opinion that it ably 
meets an admitted want. Field clubs are formed in 
nearly crery county, and their labours as mediums of 
instniction can scarcely be overstated. This journal 
should be their especial organ, and we shall always, 
as long as it keeps to its proper functions, as it 
does now, gire it our cordial support. It has much 
work before it, and it is capable, we feel, of doing it 
welL The information it contains is varied and in- 
structive ; and one letter from Mr. Darwin to a young 
naturalist exhibits perhaps one of the most charm- 
ing traits of character we have seen for some time. 
Plant-lore and bird-lore cannot but be interesting to 
the antiquary. 
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METROPOLITAN. 

Archaeological Institute.— July 6. — Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, President, in the chair. — The Rev. W. 
Loflie read a Paper, and offered some observations, 
upon the hawk sacred to Chonsu, with special refe- 
rence to Rameses XII. and Raneferoo, his queen, and 
described the manner in which the various towns of 
EgTOt favoured the worship of different animals, and 
the high favour in which the hawk was held. — Mr. 
W. BrailBford read a Paper on the monuments of the 
Seymours at Great Bedwyn, Wilts, which included a 
notice of the remarkable and lengthy inscription on 
the tomb of Sir John Seymour, the father of Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, and Jane Seymour, who died in 
1536. — Prof. B. Lewis read a Paper " On the Antiqui- 
ties of Atttun, the Capital of the JSA\xi of Cicero.' — 
Capt £. Hoare read some notes on a sepulchral 
statuette^ which he exhibited, of an hereditary lord 
and landowner, of a very rare type, circa 1000 
B.C. — Mr. H. R. H. Gosselin laid before the meeting 
some fourteenth-century tiles from Bangeo Church, 
Heru. 

Anthropological Institute.— July 11.— General 
Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair. — Lord Talbot de 



Malahide read a Paper on the longevity of the Romans 
in North Africa. The author gave several instances 
of epitaphs and inscriptions on tombs of persons whose 
age had exceeded 100 years ; in some cases the ages 
of 120, 130^ and even 140 years had been attained. — 
Capt. R. F. Burton read a Paper on some Neolithic 
implements and other objects brought by himself and 
Commander Cameron from WiUd, on the Gold Coast. 
A large number of objects were exhibited by the 
authors and Mr. Ross. — (3en. Pitt-Rivers read a Paper 
on the Egyptian boomerang, and exhibited several 
specimens. — A large collection of Bushman drawings^ 
was exhibited by Mr. M. Hutchinson. 



PROVINCIAL. 

The Royal Archaeological Institute. — ^August 
I. — On Tuesday afternoon the Institute commeno»l 
the business of its annual meeting in the dty of Car- 
lisle. Lord Talbot de Malahide, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, was again in his place at its 
head ; but the duties of president of the Carlisle 
meeting have this year devolved upon the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey (Goodwin). 
At two o'clock the Mayor and Corporation arrived. 
The Mayor wore his insignia of office, and was 
attended by his sword and mace bearers. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by the Town Clerk reading 
an address of welcome to the Institute. After the 
inaugural meeting, the members of the Institute per- 
ambulated Uie aty, and visited the ancient castle, 
cathedral, city walls, and other objects of interest 
In the evening Mr. Freeman gave an address on 
"The PosiUon of Carlisle in History." He said 
that city was one of the few cities which could point 
to a personal founder in historic times, its foundation 
being dated from a day long before William Rufus, 
and alone among cities of what we now deem pro^r 
England Carli£ bears an almost untouched British 
name. — ^Dr. Bruce then gave a Paper on " The Music 
of the Border^" illustrated by pipers on the North- 
umbrian bagpipes, and by a vocal quartette party. 
Dr. Brace exphdned the construction of the North- 
umbrian bagpipe, and to show how expressive was 
the music of the instrument he called upon the piper 
to play the tune '^Take a Look at Maggie*s FooL" 
The instrument, he remarked, could nearly speak the 
the words. The grandest of Northumberland tunes 
was the ballad of '* Chevy Chase." He had no doubt 
that originally the ballad had been the wail of the 
mourners, a diige ; but though a dirge originally, it 
had afterwards been- made a battle cry, to the strains 
of which Uie sons and daughters of Northumberland 
delighted to hail their chieftain. The reason of the 
change was obvion& It was a cry from the dead to 
march to victory and avenee their cause, and it spoke 
well for a people when their energy was roused by 
misfortune, and when the dirge of the sire became 
the battle cry of the sons. Such was Chevy Chase. 
There were three versions of it. Two belonged to 
1450^ and the other, which they had now in use, was 
of the age of Ehzabeth — say about 1560. The lec- 
turer next discussed and illustrated the ballad of 
** Bewick and Gram," which he said belonged to the 
western side of the Border. It had neariy been lost. 
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but was happily preserred \q Sir Walter Scott, who 
obtained some of the verses nrom an ostler in Carlisle. 
The next piece was "The Roses BUw," which he 
believed had appeared in a Scottish collection of 
ballads. On Wednesday there was an excursion to 
the Penrith district. The Church of Kirkoswald was 
first vuited, and thence the visitors proceeded to 
Kirkoswald Castle, where only a few shattered walls 
now remain of what was once a splendid palace of 
the Dacres. A description of the buiMing was given 
by Dr. Taylor, of Penrith, and Mr. G. T. Clarke, of 
Dowlais. The drde of stones known locally as 
"Long Meg and her Daughters" was the next place 
visited. Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, made 
some remarks upon the cup and ring marks found 
upon the stones, the real meaning of which had given 
rise to much discussion. He thought they were reli- 
gions symbols, pointing to the worship of the sun at 
a time, in fact, so distant, as the Stone Age. From 
*' Long Meg and her Daughters" the party proceeded 
to Brougluun Castle, where Mr. Clu-k delivered an 
address, and the company went by way of Brougham 
Hall to Eamont Bridge. A mound in the loadity, 
called *' Arthur's Round Table," was visited. The 
circle of stone at Mayboroueh was subsequently 
visited* and a smaller circle dose to it, which Dr. 
Simpson and Mr. Evans i^reed in dedarinc to have 
been a place of burial. In the evening me Anti- 
quarian Section met under the presidencv of Mr. 
Evans, and a Paper on " The Anticjuities of Algeria," 
by Lord Talbot de Malahide, President of the Insti- 
tute, was the chief feature in the programme. The 
meeting of the Institution was continued on Thurs- 
day at Carlisle, Lord Talbot de Malahide presiding. 
The report for the year was read by the Secretary. 
Sectional meetings were held during the day, and a 
visit was paid to Rose Castle, the residence of the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Shropshire Archaeological and Natural His- 
tory Society. — Annual Excursion. — June 27. — 
The first item in the day's programme was Battle- 
field Church. This picturesque edifice is believed to 
be erected over the spot where were laid, as in one 
common grave, so manv hundreds of valiant knights 
and squires, who perished in the bloody struggle in 1403, 
between King Heniy IV. and the heroic Henry Percy, 
better known as " Hotspur." The original foundation 
consisted of a collegiate church for five secular canons, 
and " endowed wim a piece of ground, with all the 
building^s on it within the lordship of Adbrighton 
Husee in the field called Haytelfela, which piece of 
ground was ditched in, and contained in length and 
breadth two acres of land, together with two inlets 
and outlets along the lands of Richard Husee, one 
loft. wide and the other 15ft. wide." The collegiate 
buildings, as well as the church, probably stood within 
this enclosure, but not a vestige of them exists at this 
day, though traces of the moat eastward are visible. 
Among its other endowments were the revenues of the 
churches of St. Juliana, and of St. Michael, within 
the Ciu»tle in Shrewsbury, the grant of the latter being 
in the year 141 7. In the year 1861 the present 
church underwent a thorough restoration. It 
consists of a nave and chancel or choir, separated by 
a dwarf stone screen, and contains several handsome 
monuments to members of the Sundome family. On 



the north side of the chancel is a mortuary cha|)el, 
built in 1860^ over a spacious double vault containing 
the remains of several generations of Corbets. The 
roof is constructed on the hammer beam principle, 
and on the point of each bracket is a shield blaconed 
with the arms of one of the iUustrions individnals 
who took part in the battle — viZi, on the north aide, 
Heniy IV., Earl of Dunbar, Sir Hugh Stanley, Sir 
John Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Gausel, Sir Hii|;h 
Mortimer, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Robert Malvausin, 
Sir Madoc Kynaston, and Sir Richard Sandford. On 
the south side: Henty, Prince of Wale% Edmund, 
Eari of Stafford, Sir John Clifton, Sir Walter Bkmnt« 
Sir Robert Gausel, sir John Massey, Sir Thomas 
Wendesley, Sir Reginald Motteishead, Sir Jenkin 
Hanmer, and Sir Richard Husee. In the dxitrch is 
a curious piece of wood sculpture^ called "Our Lady 
of Pites," representing the Virgin Mary seated, 
bearing on her knees a dead ChrisL In a tabernacled 
niche over the east window is a statue (crowned) of 
the founder, Henry IV., in whose right hand was omoe 
a sword. In the sacrarium is a piscina and sedilia, 
and the reredos is elajx)rately carved in stone. After 
this inspection the party went to Shawburr ^^"tt^t 
This cnurch, which is dedicated to SL Mary the 
Virgin, is a structure of considerable antiquity ; it 
consists of a nave, chance], and side aisles, with a 
lofty square tower, ornamented with eight pinnacles. 
It exhibits various s^les of architecture, fxdm. the 
Saxon — traces of which are observable in the tmpoits 
of the south arcade, which itself is Nonnan in 
character— down to the Earl^ Engli^, Peipendictthur« 
and Decorated ; and there is a corious aomixture of 
red and white stone used in its construction. The 
north porch is modem, and from it a mediaeval ardi 
leads into the nave of the church, which is separated 
from the aisles by Norman arcades. The Jacobean 
pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, richly carvedy and 
there is also an ancient alms box cut out of a solid 
block of oak. The font is unmistakably Saxon. 
The external aspect of the edifice is bold and massive, 
especiallv that of the tower, which disf^ys two dis* 
tinct styles of architecture, the Perpendicular and 
Decorated. It has been an addition to the original 
Norman church. On the north face of the tower is 
a bracket or corbel, which probably once supported 
a statue, and over it a shield, on mich is inscribed 

"Thomas " The latter word not being veiy 

l^ble is believed by some to be *' Charlton," othen 
think it is " M()rton." It is, however, too modem 
to be the name of the person whose statue stood below. 
A short distance from the church is a moated '* Buhr,*" 
which indicates that in the Saxon days a building of 
some importance stood there. The excarsiotiists 
then went to Moreton Corbet, or Moreton Turret, 
which name it retained until IU6. The estates cane 
into the possession of the Corbets by the marriage of 
Sir Richard Corbet, of Wattlesbury, with the heiress 
of the Turrets, or Turits, temport Henry III. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is a 
handsome structure of freestone in the Decorated stjrle 
of architecture, and consists of nave, chancel with 
south aisle, and western tower, through which the 
church is entered by a fine Elizabeman doorway. 
The tower was built in 1769 by Andrew Corbet. 
The church contains two fine altar tombs, well pre- 
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served, each with two recumbent figures. One of 
these rqpresents Richard Corbet, and hU wife, 
Mazgaret. It bears the date of the death of the 
former only, 1667. The other is in memory of Sir 
Robert Corbet, Knight, and Elizabeth, his wife, 1^63. 
In the south aiide are the remains of a piscina, and an 
aumbry of which the hooks on which hung the door 
remain. In this aisle is also a hagioscope, or squint, 
which dearly proves that the aiue is ot more recent 
erection than the chancel, as the squint usually occurs 
in tiie external wall commanding a view of the altar 
at the elevation of the host, by Tepers who were not 
allowed to enter the church. The picturesque ruins 
of the adjacent castle were also exammed with con- 
siderable interest. The remains of three distinct 
bttildingB are to be seen. Over the portal of the older 
one are the initials S. A. C, 1576. and also I. R. C. 
I57S» with the elephant and castle^ the crest of the 
fiunHy. On another portion of the building is an 



inscription d. L. L. £. D., 1515, A. R. C, 
also the date 1578 on a pedestal. Iac new house 
was never completed, though it was held as a garrison 
tor the King in 1664, and was said to be very strong. 
It was^ however, tsiken by the Parliamentarians the 
same year, and soon afterwards was seriously injured 
by fire. There are several curious traditions con- 
nected with the place. The next place to visit was 
Stanton-on-Hine-Heath, famous as the birthplace of 
Alderman John Boyddl, the munificent patron of 
engravers, and himself an engraver of the highest 
dass* He was Lord Mayor of London in 1790. The 
church, dedicated to St Andrew, is a Norman 
structure, with a square western tower of much later 
date^ the lower portion only being Norman. It is 
finidied with dgnt pinnades, and nas verr massive 
gargoyles. There is a fine timbered root which is 
almost enttrdy concealed by a hideous coved ceiling. 
There is some trace of herring-bone work in the 
south wall of the chancd, which was rebuilt by 
the then patron, in 174a Altogether the building 
appears to have been terriblv mutilated according 
to the whims of successive cnuichwardens, some of 
whom have left thdr marks on one of two massive 
battresies built in support of the tower in 1666. 
The party proceeded on foot to the Bury Walls. 
This famous Roman encampment is considered 
to be the most perfect in the kingdom. About 
twenty acres of land are enclosed and screened on 
three sides by a natural fortification, a chain of 
inaccessible rocks ; and on the fourth side by a triple 
entrenchment of impregnable stren^h. Many Roman 
coins have been found here, and m 182 1 a spur, of 
undoubted Roman workmanship, was found in the 
garden of the Bury farm, a short distance from the 
camp. 

Sumy Archseological Society. — July 5. — 
Annual Meetings — ^The Earl of Onslow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the diair. — The first meeting-place being at 
the Town Hall, Guildford, Mr. D. M. Stevens read a 
Paper upon the Corporation Records and Plate. Mr. 
Stevens mentioned tnat Guildford was doubtless from 
its position known and occupied by both the British 
and the Romansl It became a Roval residence at 
least as early as Alfred the Great, and had become at 
the time a borough by prescription, and the settled 
abode, exdusive of Stoke, of something like 700 
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persons. He described the various charters, from the 
first, granted by Henry III., dated January 7, 1257, 
to that of Richard II., in 1378. The Corporation 
plate was next touched upon. The history of the 
small mace had never been solved, but the large mace 
was presented to the Mayor and approved men of 
Gttiloford by Henry Howard, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk, but then High Steward. The Mayor's chain 
was stated to have beoi presented in 1673, by Arthur 
Onslow, High Steward, and was described in the 
records as *'a faire chayne of gold, double-linked, 
with a medal of massey gold whereon his Majestie's 
armes are curiously engniven, and on the reverse the 
armes of the said Mr. Onslow.'' The history of the 
plate and Mayor's staff of ebony, presented by Queen 
£lizabeth, was related, and then speaking of the Town 
Hall, Mr. Stevens said a portion of it doubtless dated 
back to the rdgn of Elizabeth, but the front of the 
building, with ue council chamber above, was erected 
by subscription in 1683. The portraits in the hall 
were those of Tames I., Charles II., and Tames II., the 
two latter said to be originals by Lely, also of William 
III. and Mary, a half-length of the Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Recorder of the Borough from 1722 to 1768, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, and that of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, by John Russell, 
R.A., native of this tovm. The company next pro- 
ceeded to Archbishop Abbof s Hospital, and after 
inspecting that fine old building, and visiting the 
museum, the Rev. F. £. Tower read a Paper upon the 
Hospital : — George Abbot, the founder, was bom 
at Guildford, October 49, 1562. He was the son of a 
dothworker, or '* dothier," as hb father is described 
in an old lease of church property (now exhibited). 
He was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfidd, 
December 3, 1609 ; Bishop of London, August, 1610; 
Ardibishop of Csinterbury, April 9, loii. On April 
6, 1619, the Archbishop laid the first stone of the 
Hospital, and afterwards settled on it lands to the 
value of ;f 300 a year. The original statutes of the 
Hospital are in Lambeth PaUce Library. The 
dining hall next the chapel demands notice. Here 
the master and brothers and sisters dined in com- 
mon. Thcjr kept Founder's Day every year, as 
well as Chnstm&s, Easter Day, and Whit-Sunday, 
expending according to statute ten shillings amone 
the company, that they might with thanks to God 
lovingly rejoice togeUier. In the muniments-room at 
the top of the tower are some wonderful account and 
entry Dooks which might wdl form the subject of a 
distinct Paper. A few pictures in the rooms and 
chapel of the Hospital (the gift of Earl of Onslow) 
are—in the chapel, the Archbishop, Sir Nicholas 
Kempe, and Ma^or Jackman ; in the Master's house, 
the Reformers, Fox and Wicklijfe ; on the staircase, 
Calvin ; in the dining-hall, another Reformer, Munzer, 
a disdple of Luther. The visitors then paid a visit 
to the museum, and inspected many places of interest 
in the town, including the Holy Trinity and St« 
Nicholas Churdies, the Castle, the crypts under the 
Aned Hotel and the opposite house, the use of 
which is uncertain, but wnich are supposed to have 
been occupied as winecdlars by Henry III. ; and the 
unique carved wood staircase at Mr. Bull's shop in 
Hign Street, the finely-moulded ceilings and oak 
panelling also attracting much attention. The com- 
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pamf assembled at the chvKh of St Mary, and Mr« 
Ralph Nevill read a Paper on the building. Mr. 
Nerill said the church vas one of the most intere^ing 
and charming in the wh<He coantiy, and an excellent 
example of a very clerer adaptation to the neoeisities 
of the sites, being built with a great rise to the altar on 
account of it being erected on the nde of the hilL 
He said the earliest part of the cfanrdi was the tower, 
whilst there was also evidence of eariy work in tiie 
paintings whi^h they would see on the inside of (he 
two tower windows, of which no one had made any- 
thing, but whilst examining them tiie other day, wim 
Mr. Waller, theyfoond an inscription on tiie south 
side, ^e top Ime of which thejr made out to be 
Abraham, and the second line he afterwards de- 
ciphered as Otbfeit. After mentioning tiuit the 
chnrch was probably built in the eleventh oenlnry, 
and was either Saxon or pre-NonBAn, he went on to 
give details of the various alterations which had been 
made to l^e edifice: He observed that tiie last resto- 
ration seemed to have been carried out widi less than 
the usual amount c^ damage and with very good 
judgment, in repairing the <Si work vKth chalk. The 
tower was in an nns& condition, owing to the ilint 
work being cut away to get in the hem, and there 
were cracks everywhere, probably of recent date, and 
the marvel was that it stood. Mr. NeviU odied 
attention to many interesting points in the chnich, 
Sttch as piscinas and an amnbry ; one of tiie IbraseroQ 
tiie sonm side belonged to the two Coofretecnsties of 
Jesns and Corpus Cbristi, the lepenf window in tiie 
north ai^, and the matrices ot two brasses whidk 
were preserved in the vestry^ but the history fA which 
had perbhed. Alluding to the wall paintings, Mr. 
Nenll Slid they were among the most interesting in 
England* and it was desirablis that foU-sised tra^igs 
or exact reproductions should be made of the paint- 
ir^^ Mr. J. G. Waller next offered some remancs on 
thte ancient wall paintings in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist. On leaving the church, the party were 
conveyed to Sutton Place. On arriving at this 
histonc mansion, the compiaiy were received in the 
splendid hall by Mr. Fr^enc Harrison, and con- 
micted by him through Ae hall, widi its panelling, 
armour, portraits, stamed-glass windows, to the long 
gallery upstairs, an apartment of great length, hung 
with ancient tapestry, a portion of whidi was said to 
represent the story of Joseph. Some anti<|ue lumi- 
ture, both here and in tiie rooms bdow, was much 
admired, notably a magnificent carved oak cabinet. 
Returning to the hsdl, Mr. Harrison read a Paper on 
the history of the mansion and family. The archaeo- 
logists drove to Clandon Park, which they entered from 
the village of Merrow by the handsome iron entrance 
gates. On reaching the mansion a hearty and kind 
welcome was given tiiem by the noble proprietor, the 
Earl of Onslow. 1^ ball was tiie first point of 
attraction, its symmetrical form, a cube of exactly 40ft. 
each way, its handsomely moulded ceilings, and carved 
marble mantelpieces by Rysbrack, being generally ad- 
mired. In connection with the above meeting, a musemn 
of local antiquities was open for inspection at the 
Abbot's Hospital. It is almost impossible to describe 
in detail the many things of interest shown, and the 
list given below will give a sufficient idea of them ; 
but amongst them we may perhaps note that in the 



LoieleT contribotions areuaduded some very rare and 
valuable autographs, such as diose of I«dy Jane 6rey« 
Charies I., Henry VIII., Edward VL, and Elixabe^ 
a fine spedmen of the Grreat Seal of Elizabeth, boa 
sides being perfect Lord Onslow shows the fine 
painting by Hogarth and ThomhiU, of the House of 
Commons under Walpole's Admiidsteation, widi 
Speaker Onslow in the Chair ; also the patents oC 
creation of the Earis of Onslow from Qoeen Eliza- 
beth's time, with Great Seab attadked* and the MS. 
notes of prooeedinn in the House of Conunons by 
Speaker Onslow. The Stokeparish register for 166s 
is shown by Mr. Alderman Sdioobridge, giving the 
names of those parishioners who nnderwent the 
curious operation of being touchei for the King's 
evil. A number of portraits are shown, indudmg 
those of Samud Russell, Speaker Onslow, Ardi- 
bishop Abbot, and other local worthies. B(r. G. CL 
Williamson has a unioue collection of Saxon ooios 
minted at GuUdford, ot Harold I., Edward the Coo- 
feasor, and William I., tradesmen's tokens, many of 
them of the scarcest description, one specimen, tiiat 
of James Snelling^ about 1656^ being the only one 
known to be extant ; also several eighteenth-century 
txricens, bearing a representatkm of B^hop Blais^ the 
patron saint of wooloombers, the staple trade of 
Guildford, as it was of Godabnix^, and casts of tike 
seals of the various priories and abbeys in Surrey. 
Playgoers will be interested in the old ph^biOs shown 
fay Mr. Stent, whilst a reminiscenoe ot the past k 
eontaided in an <dd stagecoach bilL The two silver 
spoons used by Abbot, and still remuniag !n the 
Hospital, are exhibited, as also the seal of toe Has* 
pttal, made in i6a2, and in use ever since. Sevod 
tossils are on view. The foUowing is a description of 
die interesting remains discovered at Mr. Laiduun^a >— 
Of the objects esdiibited hi the temporary mus e um 
attention was directed to the Interesting collection of 
pottery and other tefics eriiibited by Mr. FVank Lns- 
nam. They have been recently taken ftom a shaft 
or pit discoravd in the course of alterations at the 
rear of Mr. Lasham's premises in tbe High Street. 
The shaft was either excavated in the solid dialk or 
a cavity or fissure appropriated to the purpose. It 
had been filled up with debris of vartous kinds, com- 
prising large quantities of animal bones, among 
which are already noticed those of the hois^ ox, 
slieep, deer, vrild boar, and other animals, associited 
with layers of charred wood, objects of iron, glass; 
pottery, and other relics, and but for Uie circttmstaBce 
of there beme indications of the pit having been care- 
lully covered in, together with the regularity as 
regards certain of the deporits, it might be viewed 
as simply a "' shoot" or refuse pit of early times. 
Its object is as yet uncertain, though further researches 
may assist in forming an accnmte opinioiL The frag- 
ments of pottery discovered make up a laxge collec- 
tion, and tiiey itxdude a number Of wdl-known 
patterns of Anglo-Norman, mediseva], and other 
pottery, together with many which, found alonc^ 
might have been looked upon as either British or 
Roman ware. It does not, however, at present 
appear that there is anytihsng to associate the remuns 
with so early a date as the Roman occupatioo. It is 
well known tiiat with the close of the unpecinl rule 
the potter's art dediaed, together with many o&er 
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bnwelies of utistic industry, but the forms prevtUod, 
ttid lor cmtories after, vessels, thoujg;h mdely made, 
0sve indications of their design having beeo derived 
mm a classic source, 

Manchester 6ct«otific 8tudeQts.--JiiIv i.^The 
members proceeded to Dinting under the leadership 
of Mr. William Carr, on the route to Melandra Castle. 
On arrival a Paper was read by Mr. Carr, who said 
Melandm Castle was a Roman camp or station. The 
Rev. John Watson, of Stockport, was the first to 
Dttke the discovery, and to him we are mainly in- 
dd)ied for our knowledge on the subject. He sap, 
ia the third volume of the Archaehiia^ that in July, 
1771, the people in the vicinity did not know that the 
mias were those of a Roman station. Part of the 
walii and ramparts and the ditch were visible. Since 
then much or the stone has been carried away and 
sscd 6>r building purposes in Hadfield and Gamesle^. 
In the north-east gable of th« pile of buildings m 
Hedfield, of which the Spinners' Arms is a part, are 
some stones with what seems to have been an oma- 
nfiOUl design of an elaborate character in relief. 
Built into the wall over a back docMr of a house in 
Gamesl^ U a stone about eight inches square, with a 
Romin msciiption upon it. These were taken from 
the rttins of Melandra. Dr. John Aikin, in his Forty 
MiUs round Manekistgr (1794), quotes the authority 
of the Rev. J. Watson, and gives an sograving of the 
ground- plan of the station, the walls of wluch ex- 
tended 366 feet by 336. Within the rampart, at the 
end to the south-east, was the prsetorium. Many other 
andeot relics have been found at different times, and 
are preserved in die aeighbouihood. Among these 
ajne a Roman coin of the Emperor Domitian, a bronze 
British battle-axe, a swotd, Roman tiles, and pottery. 
On the site of the ruins are several heaps of stones, 
some wiUi marks of the mason's tools, others bearing 
traces of having been burnt ; there are also fragments 
ci tile and rode earthenware lying about. A ^^^ 
years since some men were enq)loyed in au exploration 
of the rampatt, but as soon as they discovered suQ- 
cscnt evidence ef a building having atood here they 
wea ordered to desiat. During 5it spring of 1^5 
the fisrmer who owns the £eld, ia digging up some 
Sitf yards of the soil, came upon the toundation of 
the wall towards the south-east, and took out a large 
quantity of unhewn stone. He discovered the re- 
maina of an entrance to the station — ^the latest link of 
the diain of evidence. The entrance was ardied over, 
aa 1^ stones dearly indicate, and was probably the 
main entrance ; it was, at least, at the same end as the 
piaBtorium* The stones axe valuable relics of tins strong- 
nold of the Romans, and ougbt never to be lost sight of. 
TVo with bevelled edges, one haviiur also a recess 
cat into it, seem to have been pedestus on which the 
pilaatere were supported, others the parts of the pilas- 
tos ; there are also three arch stones, one apparently 
the key-atone. They ace ail ia an excellent state ii 
preservation, their angles as dbarp as if newly cut. 
Dr. Aikin's plan shows one of the entrances to the 
statioo as having been near the piace where these 
stooes were found. Could the whole of the founda- 
tion be explored, many odditionsd facts and relics 
mif^t be obtained. The form and position c^ " Me- 
landra Castle" also harmoniae with the assumption that 
it was a Roman station. |ts form is an ohloi^ square. 



the shape in which the Roman stations were aeairly 
all built, in contradistinction from the British encamp* 
ments, which were circular or oval On a promontory 
sufficiently high to command the whole of the valley 
in front, it was capable of easy defence, yet was oot 
so high as to be exposed to the severe weather of the 
unprotected hills, upon which the natives chiefly 
dwelt. The Romans were not inured to such expo- 
sure. The ignorance of the natives of the locality as 
to the true character of the ruins previous to W- 
Watson's discovery readily accounts for its beiag called 
bv them ' ' Melandra Castle." There axe, for instance, 
''Mouselow Castle," and "Buckton Cattle," both pf 
which there is /reason to believe were British duos 
of the Stone Period. Through the gateway referred 
to passed the first or Frisian cohort of the twentieth 
legion of Rome's imperial army. The inscription op 
the stone over the back-door of the fi^rmhop^ in I^^fr 
Gamesley i$ as follows : — 

CHO. I 

F&ISIANO 

C. VAX.. VJT 

ALIS 

The Rev. Jfohn Watson renders \t thus : '< Cohortas 
Priime, Frisianorum, Centurio Valerius Vitalis." 
Here, then, we have proof of the presence of the first 
or Frisian cohort, and of Valerius Vitalis, a centurion 
commanding. This cohort was doubtless a part of 
the twentieth legion, which for several centuries lay 
at Chester, and at least as late as the third century. 
This stone at Gamesley also apparently indicates thit 
Melandra was not in existence before die year 47 of 
the Christian era. In that year the Frisians, a people 
of Germany, were reduced to obedience to the Roman 
yoke by Corbulo, a Roman general, under the Em- 
peror Claudius. 

Manchester Scientific Students.— July 19- 
24.«— About ^venty members visited Barlow Hall. 
The members first inspected the quaint old furniture 
in the entrancf hall, amoogst which is a curiously 
carved cabinet with portraits, and the following in- 
scription : "Edward IV.— 14J81— Lady Elizabeth 
Gray." The dining-room contains a fine old stained- 
glass window, dated 1574, aud the monogram A.B., 
with the Stanley and other coats of arms. In this 
room are two heads of the ro^ stag, shot at Glen- 
tartney by Mr. Brooks. On the wall is a glass case 
conttuning a part of the original old panelling in the 
interior of the Hall. It was discovered by Mr. 
Thompson after the fire, and had been used to block 
up a window. After tea the members visited the 
celebrated £^ost-room, the rest of the time being 
spent in inspecting the old part of the building, 
erected in the time of Henry VlII. On the 24th a 
large party of members visited Chetham's Ho&pitid 
and Library. The members were conducted first to 
the quaint old reading-room with its portraits of 
Chetham, Nowell, and other early Lancashire 
worthies. The Byrom room was next visited. It 
contains the library of John Byrom, F.R.S., the 
author of " Christians Awake," but the most con- 
spicuous object is the immense portrait by Pickers- 
gill of the late Harrison Ainsworth. It was painted 
when the '< Lancashire Novelist" was in the hey- 
day of his fame. From the Refectory, by a narrow 
passage, entrance is obtained to the Audit Room, one 
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of the finest in the building With this room is 
associated the name of Dr. Dee, the wizard T^airden 
of Manchester. One of the cturred bosses of the 
ceiling represents Saturn derouring his children, 
but a legendary explanation has grown up which 
makes it to be a picture of a former Baron of Man« 
Chester— doubtless Sir Tarquin — ^whose cannibal 
appetite greatly affected small babies for breakfasts. 
The cloisters with their quaint inner court were also 
visited. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society. 
— ^The members of this society visited an interesting 
district of West Norfolk recently, an unusually large 
party joining in the day's excursion. Proceeding 
nom Norwicn to Narborough, the parish church in 
that village was the first place inspected, the fine 
brasses and monuments to members of the Spelman 
family, a series ranging from 1499 to the present cen- 
tury being viewed. Marford Church, next seen, is a 
Decorated structure, still unrestored, and containii^ 
foliated panelled Jacobean pews and pulpit; the chur£ 
is suffenng from decay, caused by damp. A long 
stay was made at Narford Hall, described by Murray 
as a "complete museum of paintings, books, MSS., 
sculptures, pottery, gems, ivories, bronzes, and other 
articles of inappreciable value, and so numerous as to 
defy description." Westair Church and the ruined 
gateway to the former priory, now the entrance to a 
farmyard, having been examined, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the interesting parish churdi of St. George, 
Southacre, where Mr. Herbert J. Greene read a de- 
scriptive paper. The church, a decorated structure, 
occupies the site of an earlier structure. The roof is 
a hammer-beam, one of great beauty ; it contains a 
fine brass to Thomas Leman, date about 1534, and 
some effigies and brasses to the Hartyk family. The 
extensive earthworks and ruins at Castle Acre Castle 
were next visited, and a Paper was read by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning, who urged that the earthworks were 
of Saxon date, and that the undoubtedly Nonnan 
masonry built into them was tiie work of a later 
period. 

Qlouceatershire and Bristol Archaeological 
Society. — Stow-on-the-Wold, July 25, 26, and 17. 
— ^The Sodet^s head-quarters were at St. Edward's 
Hall, a building lately erected. The President for 
1882-83 y^^ Mr- Edward Rhys Wmgfiel(C of Har- 
rington Park. On the a5th ult. the members visited 
Upper and Lower Swell, and Upper and Lower 
Slaughter. The old Manor House at Upper Slaughter, 
formerly the home of the '* Slaughter'' fomily, is one 
of the finest in the coimty. Near the churdi Mr. G. 
B. Witts has discovered some earthworks, which he 
supposes to have been raised by the inhsbitants in 
Saxon times as a place of refuge during a Danish in- 
cursion. There are similar defences near parish 
churches of several Gloucestershire villages. Subse- 

auently, the Society visited Icomb, Bledington, Chas- 
eton, Daylesford, and Oddington. Icomb was for 
manv centuries the residence of the Blakets, noble 
knights who fought for their king at Agincourt and 
elsewhere. The Rev. D. Royce, who has written a 
monograph on Icomb Church and House, acted as 
guide. Chastleton formerly belonged to the Catesbys, 
who sold it in the time of Tames I. to Mr. Walter 
Jones, in order that they might raise funds for " Gun- 



powder Plot," hatched, so it is sud, at Ljmiatt Park. 
At Oddington the members examined the old Norman 
church, now deserted and fiUling into decay. Inte- 
resting papers on the history and antiquities of Stow 
and the neighbourhood were read by the Rev. D. 
Royce, Dr. G. B. Witts, Dr. Moore, Mr. R Medland, 
and others. 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art. — The annual 
meeting was held at Crediton, Julj 25, 26^ and 39, 
the Prudent beine Mr. J. Brookug Rowe, F.S.A. 
The President's addren turned mainly on the making 
of history, and dealt at length with a most oompie- 
hensive scheme for meeting 'a much felt want — 
viz., a good history of Devonshire. This address, 
which is printed, and will appear in the Txasaactioas 
of the Association, will be of fnaX value to biblio- 
graphical students, as it oontams as an appendix a 
Est of works purporting to be histories of the county 
and of its various towns and parishes. Mr. Rowe 
contrasted the state of Devonshire litenttore in this 
respect with that of Cornwall, and dted the excellent 
History of Trigg MiMor^ by Sir John Madean, as a 
model parochiu history, and one well worthy of imi* 
tation. The President also gave some interesting 
details of the eari^ history of Crediton. Reports c» 
the various committees on '' Scientific Memoranda," 
'< Devonshire Celebrities," "Verbal Provincialisms,'* 
" Barrows," "Works of Art in Devonshire,'' "Land 
Tenures," " Meteorology," &c., were brought forward 
by various members, and preceded the reading of 
original papers. The first Paper read was *' On the 
Eariv History of Crediton," by the vicar, Rev. IVe« 
benduy Smith. It was shown that the early history 
of this little town was of unusual interest, it being 
the chosen site of the bishop's See of Devonshire as 
early as 909, and it was the birthplace of Wynfirith, 
the mar^rred and sainted Boniface. Crediton con- 
tinued to hold the episcopal See until t049i when it 
was removed to Exeter by Leofricus. Mr. W. Pen* 
gdly, F.R.S., contributed several interesting Papers. 
I. " Words Current in Devonshire in the Fifteenth 
Century which are now Obsolete, or Obsolescent." 
9. "Notes on a Devonshire Sermon in the Seven* 
teenth Centuiv." 3. "Notes on Slips connected 
with Devonshire," filUi yearly instalment. 4. '* Note 
on Notices of the Grology and Palaeontology of 
Devonshire," Part IX. Mr. R. W. Cotton contributed 
a valuable Paper concerning the " Oxenham Omen,** 
a mysterious superstition connected with the Oxenham 
fiunily : of the appearance of a white bird previous 
to the death of certain membiers of the family. Mr, 
J. B. Davidson described some documents relating 
to Crediton Minster ; and Rev. W. Downes expatiated 
on "Chert Pits." A most interesting paper on 
"Crediton Musicians." b^ Mr. Alfired Edwards (who 
is preparing for publication a history of Crediton), 
followed, whidi led to much pleasant discussion and 
retrospective statements. "The Devonshire Farm 
Labourer Now and Eighty Years Ago," by Rev. 
Treasurer Hawker, was a welcome addition to the 
many pleasant compilations that gentleman has con- 
tributed to the Association's Transactions. Mr. R« 
N. Worth gave a lengthened account of "The Ply- 
mouth Company," and their colonisation of New 
EngUnd ; and in a subsequent Paper, treated his 
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audiiois to a descriptive acoonnt of "Men and 
Mumers in Tudor PlTinouth.*' Mr. £. Parfitt, as 
usual, treated of the Fauna of Devon ; Mr. P. G. 
XarkjBek gave a budget of witch stories ; and Mr. 
Robert r^ond, F.S.A., gave a "History of the 
Parish of St. Petrock, Exeter.*' " The Site of Mori- 
dunnm,'' by Mr. P. O. Hutchinson, was a very inte- 
resting diiKinisition ; a "Glossary of Devonshire 
Plant Namesy" by Rev. Hilderic Friend, presented 
some valuable particulaxs; two other biographical 
Papers vraze contributed by Mr. Qurles Worthy and 
Mr. G. Townsend, on John Hooker and William 
TacksoOy musicians, respectively. Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, in dealing vrith '^ Devonian Literature and 
its Special Wants,*^ took occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Devonshire Association to the need for a new 
bibliognph^ of Devonshire, a want whichhadfretjuently 
been urged m the columns of the Western Anhquary, 
Tlie Society is now in its twenty-first year. Its next 
place of meeting is at Exmouth. There was also a 
whole da^s excursion to some of the delightful scenes 
virith which the neighbourhood abonn£. Fulford 
Houses the family seat of an ancient and honourable 
fiimily, was visited, and a large party from thence 
pzoci«ded to Fingle Bridge^ on the borders of Dart- 
moor, and near the remains of some undoubted Roman 
encampments. 

North Hants Archsological Society and Field 
Clab.^ttly 27. — This Club paid a visit to Southamp- 
ton and neijghbonrhood, and ulter arriving in the town 
the first object of interest visited was the Hartley In- 
ftitution. Rubbings of monumental brasses were 
pJiaced around the wUls of the council chamber. Tlie 
oldest of the brasses dated from the year 1379 <^^ 
came down to 1631. The largest commemonted the 
winning of the suit by Bishop Wyvell, of Salisbury, 
ui i375f agunst Sir Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
buy, with respect to Sherborne Castle and Bere 
Chase. Another had a local interest^ being a repre- 
sentation of John de Campeden, Warden of St. Cross, 
Winchester, and a personal friend of William of Wyke- 
ham. Others contained the counterfeit presentments 
by mediseval artists of the Earl and Countess of War- 
wick (1401) and the Countess of Oxford with heraldic 
mantles (1007), — ^Mr. T. W. Shore then gave a brief 
account of die history of Southampton. The anti- 
quity of the town was pre-historic, which was proved 
by the hid that they had in the museum specimens of 
flmt weapons found on Southampton Common and 
the neighbourhood, and one bronze implement that 
was found when digging for purposes of building at 
St* Denys. These told them that there lived in the 
neighbourhood a race contemporaneous with the use 
of these weapons. In their museum they had the re- 
mains of a long skulled man. They knew for certain 
that there was a most important Roman station here 
in the neighbourhood, and as they went to Netley 
they would pass its site, which was now occupied by 
Bitteme Manor House. Though some mignt differ 
with him in the belief he believed the water there 
was often visited by the Roman fleet, which protected 
these shores from the Saxon barbarians. Many anti- 

?nltics had been found on the ate of Bitteme Manor 
louse, and there could be no doubt it was the site of 
a most important Roman station. After the departure 
of Uie Romansi a.d. 440, from CUusentnm, the 



British population held the station, and found it a 
secure base, notwithstanding the inroads of the West 
Saxons. Ultimately the West Saxons pushed their 
way up and round the river and captured the place, 
which must have been left|a heap of ruins for centuries, 
until in ancient times the Bishop of Winchester reared 
a seaside castle, and in that institution they had a plan 
in which the palace was delineated, and the position 
corresponded with the ruins which formed the site of 
the Bitteme Manor House, the enormously thick walls 
of the ruins being in existence to this day, and dearly 
bore out the fact that the castle was one of great im- 
portance. Coming back to Southampton uiey had 
evidence, from the remains of tombs and other Roman 
relics, showing that Bevois Hill and the district of St 
Mary*s were burial-places, or places were Roman out- 
lying settlements existed, and in Saxon times they 
mid proof that the site of the town was situated 
near St. Mary's Church, and it was probable that 
the ancient Saxon Church was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and occupied a position somewhat east 
of the present St Mary's Church. St. Nicholas was 
quoted in legend history as the patron saint of the 
sailor, and Ldand in 1646 saw the remains of this 
small church standing ; and in the district of Grove 
Street skeletons had been found from the ancient 
cemetery. The late Rev. Edmund Kell discovered 
interesting relics of this Saxon occupation, and no 
doubt St Mary's district was the site of the ancient 
*' Hamton." The position and limits of the ancient 
'* Hamton" were clearly settled by the walls. They 
would see a portion of these walls in different parts 
of Uie town, on the Western Shore, and elsewnere, 
and were about one mile and a quarter long, and built 
in successive times, and no doubt there was originally 
not a wall, but there was a fosse, and it was a stockaded 
town. Their ancient Bargate was of two dates, the 
central arch being early Norman date, and the flanks 
of the time of Richard III. The length of the wall 
was one and a quarter miles, and Leland says there 
were eight ^tes, and of these five entrances remained. 
There was Bargate, the gate of God's House, Water 
Gate, West Gate, and Blue Anchor Gate, and it was 
possible that between Blue Anchor Gate and West 
Gate there was an entrance from the West Quay to 
the town. The site of the castle no doubt was buUt 
in early Norman or Saxon times, he thot^ht Saxon, 
from a coin of Offii having been found. In Norman 
times the fortress was referred to in the dispute be- 
tween tiie Empress and King Stephen as one to be 
delivered up to Henry Plantagenet on the death of 
King Stephen, and Henry de^lois. Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother of King Stephen, was required 
to give security for the carrying out of the contract. 
The castle was now approached by two wa3rs — one 
from High Street,. and toe other tlm>ugh a series of 
unpicturesque alleys, he was sorry did not harmonize 
with High Street, from the bottom of West Quay, 
and no doubt the ancient road leading to the Castle 
could be followed. On the West Quay they would 
find a singular style of fortification, a Norman wall 
behind the arcade, and that was no doubt due to the 
fact that there existed along the Quay some Norman 
houses, and more than one eminent antiquary 
thought these arches one of the earliest examples of 
domestic architecture in the country. In one of these 
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honses they would find an ancient kitchen, but the 
date was not certain, and there was no doubt after the 
invasion of the French this reputed House of the 
Kings was looted. Blue Anchor Lane he took to be 
an ancient roadway leading from this palace. Passing 
through the lane they would come to St. Michael^ 
Square, the most ancient part of the town, and was 
the ancient "Fish Chepe." In this part was 
Also a portion of a woollen hall. In those times 
Southampton, when there was plenty of passing be- 
tween England and France, the town was a Norman 
French one, and it was believed that 700 years ago 
Henry II. kept his yacht here. The speaker having 
alluded to the old building at the bottom of High 
Street, proceeded to speak on the hospital of 
God's House, the chapel being dedicated to St. 
Julian, who was the patron saint of travellers, boat- 
men, and fenymen, for whose use it was intended, 
And, no doubt, it was a great benefit to these men at 
that time. Allusion was made to the great abbe3rs, 
monasteries, and chantries that formerly were in the 
neighbourhood, and the privilege of having a fair at 
Chapel ; and the speaker expressed the opmion that 
the Keformation excited greater social change here 
than anything that followed or preceded it. They 
had the remains here of some distinguished churches, 
St. Michael's being of various dates, a portion being 
early Norman and some said Saxon, and the font 
resembled an ancient one he had seen at West Meon. 
Holy Rood was an ancient church belonging to the 
Priory of St. Denys. St. Lawrence was a new church, 
but on an old foundation. All Saints Church was an 
ancient church, and probably called All Hallows, but 
it was rebuilt a century ago. It contained now an 
interesting series of vaults. Formerly two large pic- 
tures of mstinguished giants, of the date of Charles I., 
was outside the Bargate, but there was nothing re- 
markable about them except that they perpetuated a 
legend of the Saxon times. 

Hertfordshire Natural Histoiy Society and 
Field Club.— July i^.—Field Meeting at Royston. 
— The first place of mterest visited was the Palace 
of King James I. The palate is a brick building on 
the eastern side of the high road to Huntingdon. 
James t., when on his way from Scotland to take 
possession of the English throne, arrived at Royston 
on April 29 1603, and was the guest of Robert 
Chester, at the Priory. He was so pleased with 
Royston and the neighbourhood that he determined 
to erect a hunting-box here, and during the following 
year [removed hither with all his Court. Charles I. 
spent much of his early youth at Hunsdon House and 
Royston. The visitors then proceeded to view the 
Royston Cave. In the year 1 742, as some workmen 
were engaged in digging a hole in the ground for the 
insertion of a post in the Market Place, in Royston, 
just on the boundary line between Hertfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire, they came upon a millstone, at a 
depth of about one foot from the surface. On clearing 
out the earth from the central hole in the stone they 
found there was a hollow space beneath, which they 
found to be about 16 ft. deep. The stone was raised, 
and on a man descending the aperture, which was 
about 2 ft. across, with notches like steps cut in 
either side in the chalk, he found that the shaft, which 
was 4 ft. in depth, led into a large domed chamber. 



About 100 loads of earth wAs removed from the 
chamber, until the workmen reached the chalk floor. 
The Rev. Geoi^e North, F.S.A-, who examined the 
cave before the work of deariiu? had been quite com- 
pleted, states that the only reHcs found amongst the 
rubbish were a human skull and a few decayed booe^ 
fn^iments of a small drinking cup of common brown 
earth, marked with yellow spots, and a pHree of brass 
without any figure or inscription upon it. The cave was 
found to be about 26 ft. in height f^om the top of the 
dome to the floor. The latter is ncarlv drcuUr, with 
a mean diameter of 17 ft. 3 in. At the Xxjst of the 
walls is a ledge of podium, about 3 ft. in width and 
8 in. in height, its mner limit being octx^nal ; the 
diameter of the proper or lower floor being thus about 
II ft. At about a height of 7 ft. from the base 
is a cornice without mouldings, about 2 ft. in height, 
rudely carved in a reticulated pattern. This corniee 
recedes, as it rises, about 6 In., thus making the 
diameter of the base of the dome about t8 ft. Beneath 
the cornice, and extending nearly to the floor, the 
surface is covered in almost every available place, 
with rude carvings in low relief, chiefly representing 
Incidents in the life of our Lord and the Saints. Much 
diversity of opinion has existed, and, indeed, still 
exists, as to the date of the construction of the cave, 
and the purpose it was intended to serve. The most 
reasonable supposition as to its origin and puniose is 
contained in a report presented to the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries by Josq>h Beldam, F.S. A., who. In an 
exhaustive paper on the subject, arrives at the folloit- 
ing conclusions : — (t) That the cave was first formed 
bv means of shafts, either of British or Romano* 
British construction, and at a period antoior to Oiristi> 
anity. (2) That at a somewnat later oeriod the cate 
was used as a Roman sepulchre. (3) That about the 
period of the Crusades it received the greater part of 
itB present decorations, and was then, if not oefore^ 
converted into a Christian oratoryi to which a 
hermitage was probablv attached. (4) That it 
remained open until the Reformation, when it 
was filled up, and its existence subsequently forgotten. 
On leavmg the cave, the visitors inspected tM anti- 
quarian treasures of Mr. Edmund Nunn« They are 
nearl}^ all local, having been found in Royston and 
its neighbourhood. The position in which tne andeot 
cross stood — the junction of the Ennine Street and the 
Icknield Way— was pointed out, but all that remains 
of the structure Is the boulder which formed the " foot- 
stone" of it. This is now to be seen in the garden of 
the Royston Institute. Its age cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but not improbably it belonged to Saxon 
times. It formerly stood on the spot stiS called The 
Cross, which was the point of junction of the two 
Roman military roads, the Ermen Street and the Ick* 
nield Way. Its dimensions are 4 feet 8 inches \ff 
3 feet 6 inches, by 1 feet a inches. It is of irr^ular 
shape, well worn, and the angles rounded off. On Its 
upper face is a hole, in which the upright portion of 
the cross was probably fixed. The material is mill> 
stone grit, of which many of the boulders found in this 
neighbourhood are composed. The visitors next pro* 
ceedcd to The Heath« Mr. F. N. Fordham and Mr. B. 
Nunn gave some interesting reminJscencesof excavations 
which had been made at diffeient parts of the Heath, 
and descriptions of what had been found. FoUowu^ 
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tlte Ickoield Way, alone the road to Baldock, there are 
a nnxaber of mounds, T^iich are undonbtedly artiiidal, 
as well as othen, which are simply the outcrop of the 
chalk nuffe. In August, i85o» an excavation was 
made at the top of one of these najtutal hillocks on 
Royston Heath, a little to the north of the old 
road, and fiuHng tiie Roman villa at Litlington (co. 
Cambridge), about a mile and a half distant, which 
was discovered some yean ago. At the summit of 
the mound was a dqsressed oval, lying north-west and 
sottth-east, and measuring about 31 feet by as. On 
excavating the ground, two circular chambers wexe 
found, both surrotmded tnr a low wall, and communi- 
cating with each other by an opening about 3 feet 
wide. The floor of the northern chamber was reached 
at a depth of 5 feet from the surface, and that of the 
southern at a further depth of % feet. The dimensions 
of the northern chamber were about 7 feet between 
north and south, and 6 feet between east and west ; 
the other chamber being somewhat larger. A bendi 
of masonnr, about a foot high, and the same in width, 
ran round a portion of the northern chamber. As 
there was no pavement discovered, it was the height 
of this bench — assuming it to have been a seat— which 
determined the level ofthe floor. Further excavation 
brought to light the skeleton of a do^ two iron knife- 
blades, a bone knife-handle, a small dicular bronze 
ornament, an iron stylus, part of a quern, a celt of 
white auaitz, a quantity of oyster-shells, some pieces 
of broken pottery, and bones of oxen and sheep. 
Nothing was found beneath the floor of the southern 
chamber.— On Thursday, the members proceeded to 
Tewin and Welwyn. In the parish church at Herting^ 
fofdborv, is a chapel on the north side of the chancd, 
in which is a mausoleum of the Cowper family, con- 
taining several monuments of beantiftd design and 
wor k ma n ship, and a mile north-west k their ancestral 
seat. In the gardens of the mansion is seen the fine 
old oak known as the " Panshanger Oak." Going 
00 to Tewin, by the Hook's Bushes Wood, thechur^ 
was visited, and then the celebnted *'tomb of Lady 
Axme Grimston,'* to which so many people every year 
make pilgrimages. In the church some tune was spent 
in e xamini ng the old parish rasters, which Canon 
"Wingfield kindly produced. These date from the 
vear 1558* and " the very first entry gives a name long 
known and respected in the parish, that of William 
Wiishiere, who was buried on the 17th of November, 
1558." It should be stated that the registers of bap- 
tisms, marris^ges, and burials are contained in nine 
volumes, besides those now in use. In the two oldest 
and most curious of these, commencing in 15^8 and 
1705 respectively, one book only was used for all 
entries ; after 1754, a separate volume was provided 
for the marriages, and in 1 780 the same was done for 
the baptisms and burials. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.— July 44. 
The Rev. E. Adamson presided— The Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell read an tnterestmg Paper, which referred 
to a sai^sed old bridge near Hylton, Sunderland. 
In his remarks he said he had long been of opinion 
that the road by which the Roman General, Agricoh^ 
marched into Scotland, when he made his fint attack 
on that country, a.d. 80^ must have passed through 
the eastern portion of the county of bnrham. In a 
valttsble paper« entitled ** Durham before the Con- 



quests" Dr. Hooppell expressed his belief that an 
ancient line of road had been laid down from the 
neighbourhood of the present city of Durham to 
South Shields, crossing the Wear near Hylton, at a 
spot called '^ Le Forth." There was a mass of evi- 
dence that a noble stone-arched bridge existed in 
Roman times. At the conclusion of the Paper, Dr. 
Bruce said they were all obliged to Dr. Hooppell, 
but the matter required further investigation. Dr. 
Bruce intimated ihat he had received a gem from 
Mr. Clayton, which had been taken from a cornelian 
stone. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Society. — August 2. 
•—The Society held its opening meeting at the Town- 
hall, Malmesbury, under the Presidency of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. The Rev. A. C. Smith, 
General Secretarv, read the Report of the Committee, 
the President delivered his opening address, and Mr. 
C. H. Talbot read a Paper on " The Architecture 
of Malmesbury Abbey ;" and in the evening Papers 
were read by the Rev. Canon Jackson and Mr. 
RavenhilL 



FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

Berlin Anthropological Society.— At the last 
meeting before the sununer vacation. Dr. Jsger read 
ft Paper on '* Prehistoric Pottery in Egypt and the 
Pyrenees." His theory on the subject had been 
approved by Dr. Samow> of the Royal Porcelain 
Factory. Various interesting temple ornaments 
illustrative of the subject were exhibited by the author 
of the Paper and other members of the Society, in- 
cluding Professor Virchow, who at a later period of 
the sitting related his explorations among the Trans 
Caucasian burying grounds. The discovery in the 
tombs of certam Byzantine coins affords a clue to their 
date. 

Berlin Academy of Sciences. — At a recent 
meeting Professor Mommsen reported (from written 
and tel^raphic information) the &vourable progress 
of Herr Humaim's explorations in Asia. The monu- 
mental relics of antiquity near Angora were specially 
dealt with. The Hroussa district was also mentioned 
in connection with these researches, as being rich in 
antiquarian treasures. 

Mecklenburgh Historical and Antiquarian 
Society. — At the general aimual meeetine Dr. 
Wigger gave an interesting description ofthe policy of 
Duke Adolphus Frederidcof Mecklenburgh during 
the Thirty Years' War, up to the time of his de- 
position. An excursion was made to Wismar for the 
purpose of examining the ecclesiastical remains of the 
fourteenth century still to be found there. 

Berlin Archseological Society. — A.t the July 
meetmg, Herr Curtius described a stone tablet dis- 
covered at the Piraeus recording a contract for a build- 
ing. The distinction between painting and relief 
sculpture was dealt with by Herr Konse, with special 
reference to recent Pergaimc discoveries of altars, &c. 
Herr Mommsen exhibited a leaden plate found in a 
Carthaginian tomb, with a smgular inscription of a 
maledictory character. 

Berlin Historical Society.— This body lately 
visited the city of Brandenburg, where it had once 
been domiciled. The Roland pillar, the churches oi 
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St. Paul and St. Katharine, and other interesting 
spots were visited, historical explanations being in- 
troduced at appropriate intervals. 
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Hindu Marriage Ceremony. — Some of the cere- 
monies performed on the occasion of a full caste mar- 
riage (shid^) are detailed below. 

(i.) Pili chithi — the yellow letter. This is a notice 
written on paper smeared over with turmeric, pro- 
posing a date for the marriage, sent by the girl's jfather 
to the boy's fiBither, by the hand of the family barber. 
When a date has been finally fixed on, the girl's father 
sends the 

(2.) Lagan — ^the date. This also Is a letter con- 
taining a notice of the date agreed on, and is sent by 
the fsimily priest or barber to the boy's father. It is 
generally accompanied by some copper or silver 
money, betel nuts, turmeric, sacred grass, and some- 
times a red thread, with knots on it corresponding to 
the date agreed on. These things are given by the 
messenger to the boy before his assembled relatives. 

(3.) Tel b&n — the cleansing ceremony. The boy 
and girl are, for a few days before the marriage, 
rubbed over with a mixture of oil, turmeric, and flour 
to purify them. 

(4.) Baral — the marriage procession. The bov's 
father gathers his relatives together, and, taking tne 
boy, starts off in as grand a procession as he can form, 
for the girl's village, at the outskirts of which they 
are received by the girl's relatives in ceremonious 
fashion and conducted to a place set apart for them 
for rest and refreshment. 

(5.) B&rothi — the threshold ceremonv. The boy 
is taken to the threshold of the girl's house, and is 
then welcomed by the girl's femide relatives, one of 
whom waves round his head a tray containing a small 
lump of flour and melted butter with other things 

(o.) Phere — the turns round the fire. This is 
among the Hindus the important ceremony which 
makes the marriage binding. It almost invariably 
takes place at ni^t under an awning specially pre- 
pared m the courtyard of the girl's house. The rela- 
tives of both parties gather here, and when the sacred 
fire (hom) has been properly prepared, the boy and 
girl, with their clothes knotted tc^ether, are made to 
go round the fire seven times — at first the boy in firont 
and then the girl in fi:ont — while the Brahmins repre- 
senting both parties repeat the marriage vows and 
perform other ceremonies. The boy and girl are then 
made to sit down, the girl bein^ at the wife's place 
on the left hand of the boy ; and thegirl's/atherpives 
away the girl to him by placing her hand, with a 
copper or silver coin, a litue water, and some grains 
of rice, in his, while the Brahman pronounces the 
formula of gift. 

(7.) The badh4r — the marriage feast — takes place 
the following day ; and on the day after that, when 
the dowry has been presented, and the parties have 
exchanged presents, the marriage procession starts 
back again, taking with it the gin, who remains for a 



few days in the boy's honse^ and then returns to her 
father until puber^. 

The bindmg ceremony is the phere, or turns round 
the sacred fire.— Tupper's Punjab Cusiomary LaWt 
ii. pp. 117-128. 

Dates and Styles of Churches. 

Beverley Minster. — East end and portions of nave, 
Earlv English ; remainder of nave, Decorated ; north 
pmh and west front, Perpendicular. 

Ely Cathedral, — Nave and transepts, Norman; 
Great Western tower, Transitional ; Western porch 
and presbytery, Early English; Octagon and Lady 
Chapel, Decorated ; Chapds of Bishops Alcock and 
West, Perpendicular. 

Bath (St. Paul's).— Florid Gothic, date 18x4. 

ffmton Charterkotue (Somersetshire). — Eariy 
English. 

Woolley (Somersetshire). — ^Debased Roman, date 
circa 1755. 

Batheasttm (Somersetshire)..>Perpendicttlar ; north 
aisle rebuilt 1833. 

Bamford (Derbyshire). — ^Modern decorated, 1840. 

Hathersage (Derbyshire). — Decorated. 

ff!i/ra//(Stai&.).— St. Peter's>-£arly Eng^h, 1844. 
St Paul's— Grecian, 1826. 

Wednesbury (Stafls.).— St. John's— Early Englisb, 

1845-6. 
Barfrttton (Kent). — ^Norman, circa I loa 
Stone (Kent). — Decorated. 

Staffordshire Churches. — (CommunicaUd by Mr. 
y. Jones,) 

Abbotts Bromley (St. Nicholas).— Pointed Gothic ; 
five bells ; r^[ister dates from 1558. ^ 

Acton TVussell (St. James). — ^Early Enghsh ; regis- 
ter dates ^m 1571. 

Bednall (All Saxnto'). — Early English ; register 
dates from 157a 

Adbaston (St Michael). — Tower, nave, and north 
aisle. Perpendicular ; chemoel. Decorated ; four bells ; 
register dates firom 160X. 

Aldridge (St Mary). — Early English; register 
d?ites from 1660. 

Alrewas (All Saints').— Tower and nave, Norman; 
chancel, Early English ; six beUs ; raster dates hom 

1547- 
AlstonfieU (St Peter). — Gothic ; three beDs; 

register dates from 1538. 

Alton (St Peter).-»Norman ; raster dates from 
t68i. 

Ufper Arley (St Peter.)— Tower, nave, and aisles 
Early English; chancel, Decorated ; sixbeUs ; regis* 
ter dates from 1564. 

ArmUage (St John the Baptist).— Tower, Norman; 
nave, chancel, and aisles, Gothic ; register dates from 

1673. 

Ashl^ (St. John the Baptist).— Tower, Early Eng- 
lish ; three befis ; roister dates firom 1551. 

Audley (St James. )—Sarly Decorated ; six bdls ; 
register dates from 1538. 

Barlaston (St John the Baptist).— Tower, Early 
Enelish ; five bells ; jchancel, nave, and north aisle, 
modem Gothic bride building built in 1&45 » register 
dates from 1578. 

Great Barr (St Margaret).— Early English | en* 
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tixely rebailt in i860 ; ax bells ; register dates from 
1644. 

^tf»i!(Mi-iiii^-J\^»A9<00i^ (St. James).— Tower, Nor- 
man ; chancel and aisles, Gothic ; six beUs ; raster 
dates from 157 1. 

Baswick (Holy Trinity).-»Tower, Early English ; 
chancel and nave, modem red brick ; register dates 
from x6oi. 

Figured Stone at Pluseardyn.— An interesting 
stone, discovered in the vestry of Ploscardyn Priory, 

is here figured. The 
npper lintel of the 
window — ^fonnerly the 
door into the choir — 
was discovered to have 
some fienring cut ai>on 
it, of vmich a rubbing 
was taken. Subse- 
quently a considerable 
portion of the slab was 
laid bare. Evidently 
this old stone was 
found when the vestry 
was being built, and 
was made to do du^ 
in its present posi- 
tion. Similarly figured 
crosses may be seen in 
Cutt*s Manual of 
Sepulchral Stona and 
\ Crosses^ plates xliv. 
and xlv., where the 
stones belong to the 
thirteenth century. 
Another, plate vi., of 
the twelfth centtfiy is 
very similar.' A stone 
with incised cross is 
also to be seen at 
Rosemarkie, and is figured in Muir's Old Church 
Architecture of Scotland^ p. l la In Fumess Abbqr 
chancel b a slab almost identical in form, and there 
b also one inside Cartmel Chnrch.^MACPHAlL's 
History of Pluscardyn^ p. 162. 

Bronze Vessel found at Pluscardyn.— The 
bronze vessel here figured was found on the site of 

Orchard Priory, 
9xA b now pre- 
served at Duff 
House, Banff. 
At the spot 
where it was 
found there were 
also discovered 
large beams of 
oak used in the 
construction of 
some pit or un- 
derground store. 
The vessel b by 
no means un- 
common in form; 
several almost 
identical may be 
found in the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, and Mr. 



Anderson says no date can be assigned to them, as 
thb form b common through many centuries.— 
Macphail's History of Pluscardyn^ p. 98^ 





Hntiauadan flewa. 

The Swiss papers announce an interesting anthropo- 
logical discovery — ^the skull of due of the lake-dwellers 
in the vicinity of the Bussen-see. The skull b 
doGcho-cephahc, and apparently that of a woman. It 
was found beneath a bed of turf 15 ft thick. 

Persons interested in the preservation of ancient 
monuments should ^ve their attention to the state of 
the andent church of Perranzabuloe — ^the lost churchin 
the sands, which was dug up from the sand " towans" 
of the north coast of Cornwall, some years ago^^ but b 
now in danger of total destruction firom tourists. Thb 
church has been considCTod by some as the oldest in 
England (for St. Martin's, Canterbury, has been added 
to, almost rebuilt in the Middle Apes, and restored in 
modem times). It b a valuable rehc, to say the least, 
of the Brito-Celtic past, and ought to be jodously 
preserved* 

On July 96, in the Town Hall, was hung the fine 
oil pamting — taken in the year 172s, by Evans, of 
Rickmansworth Old Market Hall, as it stood in the 
High Street until the year 1805, the painting having 
been most generously presentedf to the inhabitants by 
Mr. J. W. Birch, Rickmansworth Park, ex-Depn^ 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

The popular local feast of St. Wilfiid commenced 
on July 19, at Ripon, with a procession of the patron 
saint round the streets of the cit^, preceded by the 
Ripon Volunteer Band. The samt was arrayed in 
robe and mitre, and bearing in hb hand a crosier. 
The custom, which b an anaent one, commemorates 
the return of St Wilfiid firom Rome to Ripon in the 
seventh century. On Sunday the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion attended divine service at the Cathedral in their 
robes of office. 

Mr. Shawcross, writing to the Manchester City 
NewSy says : — Walking last Saturday fix>m Harlech to 
Corsygedd, in search of cromlechs, I noticed the top 
stone or cover of the largest of the two cromlechs 
behind the old school at Djrffijn, known as Coltan 
Arthur, or Arthur's Quoit (the other quoit being in 
the grounds at Corsygedd), had recently had one end 
broken off, also part of one side, by some hammer- 
man, who perhaps wanted a specimen of the bright 
copper to be seen on the under side. The fracture 
was quite new ; perhaps done that day. It b high 
time some restriction was put upon these hanmiering 
idiots who roam about destroying ancient monuments 
that money cannot replace. 

Beddgelert Parish Church, which has been restored 
from the designs of Mr. Kennedy, Bangor, was lately 
re-opened. It had been suggested that the building, 
which sufiered from '' improvements" made during 
the present century, should be demolished and a new 
church erected, but the proposal met wiih scanty 
support, the feeling being very general in fiivonr of 
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preserving, as fiur as practtcablci mil that could be 
maintained of the anaent structure. The restoratioit 
includes the opening of the east window to its original 
length ; the replacing of the roof with new timber ; 
the demolition of an itflsightlf ^Uery ; the opening 
of the two arches on the north side for the formation 
of a transept and the erection of a vestry on the 
south side. There is verv little of positive data as to 
the early history of the cnurch, but it appears to have 
been the conventual church of a prioty of Auguatines. 
In a history of Beddgelert Prior^r, reprinted from the 
ArchaohiU Cambrtmis^ the writer says, *' It is by 
no means improbable that some kind c^ bospitium 
had been established here from an early period of the 
Christian history of Wales, and that advantage was 
afterwards taken of this circumstance to fotmd a more 
important establishment. .Situated in one of the 
loveliest of Cambria's many lovely vales, at the base 
of the most august of all her mountains ; on the high 
road of communication, even in the remotest times 
of civilization, from the ancient Roman city of 
Segontium towards Mediolanum, and so into the 
Salopian plains round Uriconium ; dedicated to God 
under the invocation of the Virgin, and called the 
House of the Valley of the BlessedMary of Snovrdon 
'—it must have been considered in ancient times as a 
chosen spot of happv meditation, and as secure from 
all the chances and changes of worldly existence." 
Charters of Edward I. are addressed to " The Prior 
of the House of the Blessed Mary of Bethkelert" 

Some months ago (see ante, iv. 123) we informed 
our readers of the somewhat peculiar circumstances 
attending the discovei^ of an mteresting window of 
the sixteenth century, m front of the premises, and on 
the second storey, of Mr. Roberts, fisnmon|^, Wyle- 
cop, Shrewsbury. During the past week this winaow 
has been re-filled with stained glass by Mr. John 
Davies, of Wyle-cop, ftom a water-colour drawing in 
the valuable collection of Owen's " Etchings," in the 
possession of Mr. S. Caswell, of this town. In each 
of the openings is a coat of arms, surrounded by 
Quarry work, as follows :— Shrewsbury. Berrington, 
St. George's Cross, Duke of Richmona's, arms un- 
known, and Wollascott. It is presumed that the 
premises belonged at one time to the Berrington 
ttmily» and that the Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII.), when Earl of Richmond, is said to have 
stayed there when passing through Shrewsbury. The 
unknown arms are, "Gules, a chevron, argent, 
between three bells, or.'' The glass has a fine rich 
antique appearance, and the window will be sure to 
find admirers among those who inspect it 

To what extent archaeology is becoming popular is 
to be seen by the excursions to picturesque ola build- 
ings. Such an antiquarian excursion recently took 
place, at the invitation of Mr. John Reynolds, of the 
Manor-house, Redland. Gumey-street Manor-house, 
near Cannington, the first place visited, is a fair 
example of domestic architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteendi centuries. The curious domestic chapel — 
now used as a china closet — was only large enough 
to accommodate the priest and his assistant To 
render the mass visible three souints were made in the 
Wi^ ; two affording a view of the altar from a room 
on the first floor, and one in the side walls, opening 




to one of the rooms on the ground floor* The piscina, 
portions of the altar, and niches for two statue* re- 
main. Some old coloured glass in one of the small 
windows elicited much eofflmcndatlon» the figures o€ 
the birds represented in it being qnstfit imd vciy 
spirited. The party reached Stoguneyi the *' Esto- 
^" of the Exon Domesday Book and the Stoke 
Courcy of later times. Stogursey Church is a fine 
building, and must have been originally one of the 
handsomest Norman churches in Somerset *'It 
was,** Mr. E. A. Freeman says, "a church of a pecu- 
liar class, and therefore had a special interest ; it was 
an alien priotr, a cell appendant to the Benedictine 
abbey of Lonlay, in Normandy. It was suppressed, 
with other alien priories, by Heniy V. Stoke Courcy 
church belonged to a class different from other mo* 
nastic and parochial churches, for instead of having 
aisles in the nave and no aisles In the chcHn it had 
aisles to the choir, and none to the nave." Tnere are 
two recumbent effigies in the chancel of the Vcmey 
family— that of Sir Ralph (died r" ' -^^^ -' — '- 
in a tunic ; that of Sir John (who 
of Henry VI.), is in armour. Thc>_ 
of Fairfield manor. The font is a fine Norman one, 
and the churchyard cross is simple and imposing in 
design. Castles are not a prominent feature otthe 
ardbseology of Somerset The remains of that at 
Stogursey are sufficient to show it had two towers 
and a good moat, though the castle has laid in 
ruins ever since it was taken and burnt by Lxird 
Bonville, soon after the first battle of St Albans. 
The mill (valued in Domesday Book at sixteen pence) 
is near tne Castle. Dodington Manor-house, the 
next place visited, is an interesting example of the 
house of a private gentleman of early Tudor period. 
Its minstrels' gallery, tery fine it>o(^ and handsome 
sculptured chimfiey-piece^' attracted much attention. 
It was the residence of the Dodingtons for several 
hundred years. Blackmore Manor*hottie b a very 
interesting and complete early sixteenth centuiy 
building. The domestic chapel retains the old 
arrangement, the vrestem part being divided into 
two stories, the lower for the domestics, and the 
upper commimicating with the principal rooms for 
the master of the house ; the eastern part^beme the 
whole height of the chapel, for the altar and omcia- 
ting priest A similar chapel exists at Berkeley 
Castle, and at other places. 

^ir Reginald Graham has taken possession of his 
ancestral estate at Norton Conyers, recently purchased 
from Lord Downe, to whom it was sold twenty years 
ago by Sir Bellii^ham Graham. In April of the 
present year. Sir Reginald Gfiham repurchased the 
estate, which has been tn the fiunily several hundred 
years. The history of the Grahams in oonnectbn 
vrith the district is memorable, for Sir Ridiard 
Graham, in the battle of Marston Moor, was despe* 
rately wounded, and fled to his home at Norton when 
the battle was lost, wherei aoeordlne to the popukr 
story, he was followed by Cromwell, who galloped 
into the hall and up the broad staircase, and as the 
hone turned to descend, the print of die horse's hoof 
and shoe was stamped on the topmost stairi where it 
remains to thii day. In the mansion are some fine 
paintings of members of the fomily, one of which 
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represents Sir Richftrd Graham standing by the side 
of the horse upon which he took his flight from 
Marston Moor. Valuable and antique articles of 
fumitura are also contained therein, including a chair 
occupied by James I. when he came to ooim the 
throne in 1603, and a bed upon which he slept The 
hall is pleasantly situated,, and the return of the 
Graham family to it was hailed with pleasure t^ the 
inhabitants of the district. 

A new gallery has been added to the British 
Museum, between the Elgin room and the Egyptian 
gallery, tt will form an important addition to the 
Museum in connection with the Hellenic room, and 
is intended, we beliete, chiefly for the reception 
of the remains of the mausoleum and the colossal 
groups of sculpture erected by Artemesia of Caria 
orer the remains of her husband, Mausolus. Tlie new 
gallery is about X50 ft. in length, 40 ft. in width, 
and 30 ft. hiffh to the panelled ceiling. There are two 
descending flights ot steps, one at each end— the 
south one being in connection with Uie Hellenic 
room, a square compartment which cotmects the 
central saloon of the B^ptian gallery with the Elgin 
room, and the north entrance at the end of the former. 
It is in contemplation to make other alterations 
on the east side. The books purchased at the 
Hamilton Library sale, and other curiosities, will be 
included in the collection. The valuable additions 
that have been made of late years in this department 
of archftology have made it absolutely necessary to 
proWde more accommodation, notwithstanding the 
removal of some departments to South Kei^sington. 
Thehtsement of the building is filled with treasures 
that have never been exhibited. The remains of the 
mausoleum of Halikamassos, erected by Artemisia, 
B.C. 352, over her husband,' Prince of Caria, are im- 
portant specimens of Greek art, whidi are rather 
crowded for want of roont The Ionic structure, 
which stands on a lofty basement, and was crowned 
by a stepped pyramid of white marble^ is one of the 
fine^ examples of its class. The Chariot group, 
portions of tne colossal horses from which are here 
deposited, surmounted the pyramid, which altogether 
was 146 ft. high; in this group Mausolus himself 
probably stood. Many fragments of slabs of this 

Soupi and the frieze of^ high relief which surrounded 
e Msement and cdla of the peristyle, are to be 
seen here. The chief frieze represented the combat 
of the Greeks and Amazons. Many architectural 
details of this unique edifice are represented by por- 
tions of the cornice, Ionic capitals, leaves, and 
mouldings. The Hellenic room, to which the new 
gallery forms an important addition, contains also 
examples of Greek architecture, which are not so 
well studied as they might be. The Sculptured slabs 
of the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
erected by Iktinos to commemorate the delivery of 
the Phigalians from the plague, B.c. 430 ; the frag- 
ments M* Doric and lomc capitals; and the veiy 
valuable sculptured remains from the Parthenon| 
the Erechthenm, and other temples, to be found 
in the Elgin room, form done a school of Greek 
art which the student of architecture has been 
slow to appreciate. The pedimental sculptures 
from the first-named temple certainly deserve higher 



recognition than they have yet received. Many recent 
additions to the Elgin room have been made ; among 
them an interesting lion of colossal dimensions, which 
surmounted a Doric tomb of the Treasury of Atreus 
^rpe, vaulted with radiating cells \ also a sculptured 
duum, found by J. T.Wood at Ephesus, belongmg to 
one of the colunms of the temple. 

In the course of the excavations for the Co-operative 
Stores, at Gloucester, the following relics have been dug 
Up :— Copper coin ; Anglesey mines halfpenny, 1788. 
A quantity of refuse, probably from glass melting-pot, 
of greenish-blue colour, mudi oxydized, with nodules 
of silica. Remnant of crucible, in which diver has 
been melted ; particles of silver embedded. A quan- 
tity of shards, dating probably from the fifteenth 
century. Fragments of encaustic tiles, ornamental 
and plain, dating from fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Fragments of delf stone-ware, quart pots, &c., 
of fine blue colour; initials A. R. (Queen Arme) and 
G. R. (Prince George of Denmark^ her husband) 
existing on some fra^ents. Pint-pot, stone-ware, 
upper part painted red, lower part enamelled ; on 
enamelled part is, very spiritedly painted, A fox (In 
blue colour), with the legend, " We shall catch mm 
anon.'' Portions of brown stoneware cups, quart and 
pint ; the name of " Hodack" is stamped on one pint 
cup. Remains of glass Dutch flasks ; one, tolerably 
perfect, bears a crest (a dog's head) stamped thereon ; 
the oxydation on some fragments is very beautiful. 
Portion of terra-cotta dish, painted inside a beautiful 
light blue, with portion of ^qy.) head of Charles I. in 
dark blue, with yellow crown. The head has the 
characteristic long hair of Charles I. Freestone head 
of infant Christ, of thirteenth-century workmanship ; 
the carving finished on one side only, the other side 
having evidently been against a Madoima, remains of 
gilding existing on hair. Old glass phial and glass 
bottle. Enriched classic moulding in white marble. 
Two ancient earthenware pots. These relics* are in 
the possession of the architects, Messrs. Medland ic 
Son, but will be offered to the County Museum. 

At the end of last year M. Delaporte went out to 
Cambodia for the purpose of exploring further the 
architectural remains which abound in Cambodia. 
Accordingto a just- published statement, M. Delaporte 
believes he has been able at last to solve the difficult 
problem of the purpose of the religious buildings of 
this ancient metropolis of Indo-Cmnese civilization. 
His discoveries have led him to the unexpected con- 
clusion that these ancient Khmer temples were dedi- 
cated to Brahmmism. At Angkor- Wat he detached 
from the higher parts the chtfs d*auvre of Cambodian 
sculpture ; bas-reliefs, once brilliantly gilt ; pediments, 
all the subjects of which M. Delaporte maintains, 
down to those which decorate the most seduded 
sanctuary, are devoted to the exploits of Rama and 
the glories of Vishnu. At Angkor-Tom, M. 
Delaporte visited several new monuments, on most 
of which he also finds on the principal pediments 
the exploits of Rama and Vishnu. He believes 
he has proved the presence of the Ungo^ the 
emblem of Siva. He cleared of rubbish and ex- 
plored the ancient palace of the Khmer-kingSy 
the rising terraces of which are adorned with com- 
positions in bas-relief; the enormous three-headed 
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elephant, Jrivalti, is there enthroned in all the places 
of honour, as at the angels of all the gates of th^ 
city, where he is shown b^ the god Indra, accompanied 
^ two apsaraSy or celestial danseuses^ of his paradise. 

Mr. J. H. Greenstreet is about to publish, by 
subscription of only lOO copies, an autotype £u:- 
simile of the Lincolnshire Survey, or list of land- 
holders, in the time of Henry I., from the original 
MS. in the Cottonian Library. 

A church of high interest to artists, says the Athe* 
fuguMt has lately undergone ** restoration," and no 
longer possesses historical, personal, or pictorial value. 
It is that of Aldenham, near Watford, which is asso- 
ciated with William Hunt, Byrne, Edridge, and Mul- 
ready. The nave roof of this once interesting building 
was enriched with paintings, e, Henry VI., of curious 
decorative character. These have been restored under 
the decoration of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. New 

glass has been inserted in the windows, new tiles 
ave been placed on the floor. The eminently 
picturesque church at Chipping Ongar, Essex, is to 
be enlarged by the addition of ^ south aisle and 
restored, the wooden spire repaired, the roof retiled, 
and the flint-work repomted. 

An important collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
consisting of 138 volumes, and including some of 
the oldest Arabic MSS. hitherto known, has been 
added to the British Museum Library, which now 
possesses not only the largest number, but the most 
valuable MSS. of the Old Testament. One point of 
extreme interest to Uie Oriental student is the fact 
that though the commentaries are written in Arabic 
they contain large quotations from Anan's com- 
mentaries in Arunaic, thus proving beyond doubt 
that Anan, the founder of the Karaites, wrote in 
Anunaic, the language spoken in Palestine in the 
time of Christ. 

It is announced that the library at Towneley Hall, 
so famous for its MSS. of importance to local histoty, 
is about to be dispersed. This will be no mean 
addition to the famous sales of the season ; but the 
announcement will be received with great rqgret in 
Lancashire, for no collection is more intimately 
associated with the history, literature, and science of 
that county than that whidi is now to come to the 
hammer. 

Lord Ashbumham, ^ys the Academy ^ has at last 
consented to the publication of his unioue fifteenth- 
century MS. of the "York M]pteries," which has 
never been printed, though its existence has lon^ been 
known. With much liberality, he has placed it in the 
hands of Miss Toulmin Smith, who is preparing to 
edit the whole, with notes and a short mtroduction, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press having agreed 
to pnblisn the volume. The collection is an important 
addition to our early drama. It contains forty-eight 
pla,«s — ^more than are found in any of the three great 
collections, which have Coventry Plays forty-three, 
Towneley Mysteries thirty-two, and Chester Mysteries 
twenty-four plays. The subjects of the first eleven 
York pieces are taken from the Old Testament, as 
Deir as tne flight of the Israelites and the drowning of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; the remainder are tucen 
from the New Testament, the Gospel of Nicodemus, 



and some of the Marian* legends. The Biblical nar« 
rative is closely followed in many parts. The hand- 
writing is that of about 1450^ but the oompositioD and 
other facts point to an earlier date for the plays. They 
comprise several interesting varieties of metre— among 
the rest, some fine alliterative rhyming verse. ^ The 
volume was, in all likelihood, the official "register" 
of the plays belonging to the Corporation of York, 
whose auty it was to assign the performance of the 
plays to the different crafts. We know from Drake, 
and fh>m the evidence of the volume itself, which 
must have been in active use after 1553, that alten- 
tions were sometimes made by the performers, as well 
as revision of the text to suit later taste. Some inte* 
resting points arise as to the authorship of the plays. 
On comparison with the Towneley Mysteries, also a 
Yorkshire collection, and written in the same Notthem 
dialect, four or five of the plays are found to be not only 
parallel in subject, but to be identical in long pas- 
sages and scenes ; in fact, they are the same plays 
with additions or omissions. The York collection 
being perfect, it may be expected that it will serve to 
correct the Towneley set — many of the plays in which 
are imperfect, and one, at least, of whicn seems to be 
displaced in order^-as well as to supply useful varia- 
tions in readings for the parallel plays. Not the least 
interesting feature of the MS. is, tbit it supplies the 
scores for the music sung by the angels, recurring in 
the play on the vision of our Lady to St. Thomas, 
probably one of the e&rliest specimens of the use of 
music in the English drama. The MS. single play 
of th^ collection (the Scriveners', on the inmdnlity 
of St. Thomas) which has been printed first at Crofl 
in 1797, and reprinted by the Camden Society in 
1858, appears to have been an actor's copy. It 
is a separate MS., lately belonging to Dr. Sykes, of 
Doncaster. The text agrees with that of the York 
pUy. 
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THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(v. 61-65.) 

Mr. Hall, in his able paper, treats of a subject of 
such great historical importance that I would venture 
to ofier a few conmients on the propositions he has 
advanced. I would first deal with the doable 
transaction of 1303 — ^vix., (a) the n^otiations with the 
alien merchants; [b) the negotiations with the 
denizen merchants. But, before doing so, I would 
lay stress on the broad pxinciple, that all negotiation 
in the Middle Ages between the nUer and the ruled 
was based on mutual concession, on '* give and take." 
Wherever a privilege is granted from above we have 
to look for the "consideraUon" which purchased it 
from below. Of this principle the Charters to towns 
afford an excellent instance. It of course^ however, 
only applies to normal circumstances and not to cases 
of force majeure. Now, the working of this principle 
in the matter of taxation I take to have been 
practically as follows :— Just as the buigeis in 
demesne obtained the right to govern hin^elf in 
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return for hard cash, so did the subject obtain the 
ri^t to tajc himself in return for an increased con- 
tnbution. In the special case of traders they would 
also obtain increased privilera for trading. Let us 
then consider, in this fight, the events of 1303. The 
customs revenue at this period is rightly divided by 
Mr. Hall into three sections, but, for deamess' sake, 
it will be better to define them as (i) the customs 
proper (magtut oaitenKv)— viz., a defined tax on wool, 
wooUella, and leather; (2) the hutUrt^e^yixu^ a 
defined (as I shall show) tax on wine ; (3) an unde- 
fined right of "prises" on miscellaneous merchandise. 
These two last were ^tpatva eustuma. It vrill be 
noticed that I speak of the " prisage" on wines as 
** botlengc^'* to distinguish it from the right of pri- 
sag^ on other goods. This is an important point, for 
Mr. Hall uses the term as though it applied to wine 
alone. When the Crown approached the alien 
merchants in 1301 it oflfisred tnem two concessions, 
(l) to commute what I* have termed its '* undefined 
ri^t of prises on miscellaneous merchandise,'' for a 
defined scale of charges {tU ipH de ftisis nosiris— 
notice here 'the plural, overlooked by Mr. Hall— 
quUHes^ .... vaUani), This waa nothing less than 
a surrender by the Crown of its xight'of impost and, as 
such, was clearly to its disadvantage ; (3) certain 
trading privile^ (for such was practiadly in those 
days the meanmg of iibertates). In return for these 
two concessions the Crown obviously sought to attain 
the ^reat object it had kept steadily in view— viz., 
that increase on the dtfitud taxes which could only be 
obtained by the payers' consent. This increase {.nova 
atstmma)* the aliens granted. Mr. Hall however, while 
admitting that they granted it on class i, attacks 
Professor Stubbs for stating that they also granted it 
on class 3 (wine). Unfortunately I have not the 
Pctdera at hand to examine the Carta mereatoria^ 
but I woidd submit (on behalf of Professor Stubbs 
and in opposition to Mr. Hall) that the 2s, on the 
tun waa over and above the existing "butlerage," 
firstly, because such increase would be co-ordinate 
with the nova cnstuma on wool, secondly, because 
the concessions which the crown sought from the 
denizens were avowedly based on those which it had 
obtained from the aliens, and as the aj. a tun whidi 
it eventoally succeeded in obtaining firom the former 
was (according to Mr. Hall himself) over and above 
the bntlerape, we must conclude that in the case of 
the aliens it had been so also. Their freedom from 
prisag^, to which Hakewill alluded, referred I believe 
to that right of undefined impost which I have spoken 
of as dus 3, and which, as I said, the crown sur- 
rendered to them. We now come to the negotiations 
with the denixen merchants. Mr. Hall here (p. 63) 
assails Professor Stubbs for the statement in his 
S^ect Charters (p. 490) that Edward '* attempted to 
get the consent of the merchants to raise the custom 
on wools, woolfeik, and leather." Now, even assum- 
ing that this is erroneous — ^whicb I am not prepared 
~ — 

* In this I follow Professor Stubbs {Const, Hist,^ ii. 
524) : " The increment fixed in 1303 was known as 
the ' nova' or ' parva' custuma, in opposition to the 
'magna et antiqua custuma' of 1175." Yet I find 
this very '* custuma" of 1275 described by the king as 
*«/a noveU custumi' (Fine RoU, 3 Ed. I). 



to admit-^it is often needfixl (I say it in no disrespect 
to Professor Stubbs) to compare his several works 
before dedding on his conclusions. Thus here, in 
his ConstUuiional History (which Mr. Hall might 
surely have consulted), he speaks (ii. 156) of "their 
consent to an increase of the custom on wtne, wool, 
and other commodities, which had been granted by the 
foreign merchants,^ thus supplying uie void com- 
plained of in the Sdect Chturters. But when Mr. 
Hall says of this transaction — " the great object of 
the Crown was not to get a present advance on the 
wool customs, but to settle permanently the scale of 
the chai-ge upon wines and merchandise" — I must 
differ from him in toto. For, on the one hand, the 
whole history of the struggle proves that " a present 
advance on the wool customs" wcu the supreme 
object of the Crown, and that in its dire need of 
supplies it was ready to surrender its great right of 
imposition in return for this immediate gain, and on 
the other, the commutation of its right of undefined 
"prises" on general merchandise for a defined and 
limited scale was, instead of a gain (as implied by 
Mr. Hall), an actual loss not onfy (as is obvious) in 
money, but also, iLnd spedally, in prerogative I 

I now turn to the " butlerage." Mr. Hall says of it 
(p. 64) " it was the undefined nature of the prisage 
that was always Contended for by the advocates of the 
prerogative in later times." He has here I thiiUc been 
misled by his loose use of the term "prisage." As 
far as the "prises" (for the plund form, as I have 
shown, is the rig^t one) referred to the right of 
imposition whidi I have nx>ken of as class 3, it 
was indeed as I said, "undefined," but the prisage 
of wine, that is the "butlerage," had from the first, 
on Mr. Hall's own showing, been most clearly 
defined — viz^ on*nine casks or under, f»f/, on more 
than nine and less than twentv, one cask, on twenty 
or more, two casks. Thus, whatever the size of the 
cargo, the prescriptive ''butlers^" could be at once 
determined. It is true that m this, as Mr. Hall 

Eoints out, Professor Stubbs's definition is inaccurate, 
ut when he proceeds to challenge the assertion that 
the butlerage rate was 2or. the cask, I can bring, I 
think, rebuttingevidence. On the conquest of Ireland 
the right of " butlerage" was extended by the Crown 
to that kingdom, but was early granted to the family 
who took from it thdr name of "Butler." This 
right was defined by the lOth Earl of Ormonde as 
" one choyse tonne of wyne out of every shippe or 
bottome arriving and contayning nyne tonnes of 
wynes, and twoe chojrse tonnes of every shippe or 
bottome so arriving and contayninge twenty tonnes 
of wynes or upwards." (Chief Rememb. Roll, Dublin, 
7 Jam. I.) Thus the two "butlerages" were similar 
in extension, (which proves, by the way, that this 
curious scale was at least as old as the Conauest of 
Irdand). But as in John's Charter to Dublin he 
specially reserves the right of butlerage, and authorizes 
his "butler" to take " two hogsheads of wine for his 
use for 40r., that is to say, 20s. each hogshead, and 
nothing more" {Carta Orig,), it seems certain that 
even at that early date 20s, was the butlerage rate in 
Ireland, bxA pari passii in England. 

Such points as these are obviously of the greatest 
constitutional importance, and henoe^ as Mr. Hall 
rightly reminds as, ought to be deared from all 
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obscunty or inacconUe interpr«Ution« It is on this 

f round that I have ventured to offer these observations. 
t may be as well to add that the maltolte of 1297 
I surely followed '* the episode of the refractory earlsy*^ 
instead of ''producing'' it (as on p. 63), and tliat Mr. 
Hall's statement, just boieath, — "therefore it still 
enjoyed the custom on wool and hides" is a non 
stquiiur, that enjoyment depending not on Article VI., 
bat on Article VIL — " sauve a nous e a nos heirs la 
costume des leines," && &c. 

J. H. RouvD. 
Brighton* 



N3EWP0RT MARKET. 

A bit of " old London" is about to be swept away, 
which is interesting not only for the older memories 
which cluster around but for the uses to which it has 
latterly been put. The long talked-of clearance in the 
southern part of Sobo for the erection of improved 
" Working-class dwellings' ' has been commeooed under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The larger of the two blocks to be demolished com- 
prises an area of about 40,000 feet superficial, which 
is bounded on the south by Newport Court, on the 
east by Princes Row, and along the north and west 
by litchfield Street, Grafton Street and Little New- 
port Street. To the north-west of this is a smaller 
block alreuly partly removed which, including 
Hayes Court, lies between Gerrard (more properly 
(Jerard) Street on the south, Nassau Street on the 
west and King Street to the north. Within the 
larger block are situated what was the Market-house, 
an octagonal building with a glazed upper chamber, 
and— adjoining the public-house in Princes Row — ^the 
last of the slaughter-houses to survive the Public 
Health Act of 1849. South of the Biarket-house is 
an ancient bam-like structure which has some 
shadowy association with King Charies L and CMiver 
Cromweli. This is erroneously stated to have been 
the slaughterhouse, but was in fact a place where the 
live beasts were stabM for sale, the dealers and pur- 
chasers congregating in the "chaffering floor" above. 
But drovers, butchers and slaughtermen have long 
disappeared. In this aame quaint building, its fine 
old woodwork of ages ago and even the stalls yet 
remaining, many a wretdied outcast without a home 
or domesticity of any kind could look for at least one 
night's shelter and food, one word of counsel, one 
effort of help; and here some sixty wastrels are re- 
claimed from the streets, housed, clothed, fed, and 
placed in the way of eaming an honourable livelihood. 
Your readers will learn with regret that the Newport 
Market Refuge and Industrial Home, ousted from 
their present quarters, ace in sore straits, having but 
slender resources to find another settlement. Thit 
Maricet-house and Home are encompassed on three 
sides by Princes Row, access to which is gained by 
Market Street and openings out of Litchfield Street 
and Newport Court. Market and King streets con- 
tain some fine examples of the stately brick houses 
which were once tiie favourite residences of the 
fashionable frequenters of Soho. Numerous evidences 
exist of the nationality, then as now, of a portion of 
the inhabitants, in the shape of restaurants, magazins, 
and cMk, GrslUin House in Littk Newport Street, 



which, with the antique house ncvt to it, will go the 
way of the rest, stands upon the nte of the town 
mansion of Mountjoy Blount, whom King Charles L 
created Earl of Newport^-from which title (for be was 
subsequently created Earl of Warwick and Lord Gmy) 
the estate derived its name. He was then living in 
Military Square, or Garden (now Leicester Square) so 
called from the Artillery Ground which was nude for 
Henry Prince of Wales, where is now Gerrard Street 
The alterations wil} fottunately spare the houses of 
Burke and Dryden, Nos. 37 and 43 in Gerrard Street 
—so named after Charles Gerard, or Jarard, first Earl 
of Macclesfield— but will make sad havoc in a quarter 
which is full of interest for the student of the ptst. 
In Newport Market Orator Henley wa3 wont to 
preach before he betook himself to Clare Market ; and 
a market poulterer — a " Turkey merchant'* as his son 
called him— was &ther to Home Tooke. It was here 
that the £uher had the memorable dispute with the 
household of Frederick Prince of Wales about the 
making of a way from Leicester House In Newport 
Street through his back premises \n the market 
beyond. In the result, as the late Earl Russell proudly 
enunciates in his £tsay en tht English ConttUtUwn^ 
the '* tradesman of Westminster triumphed over the 
heir apparent of the En^ish Crown, aoid orders were 
issued tor the removal of the obnoxious door/* Wil- 
liam Cavendish, third Earl of Devonshire^ died at 
Newport House in the year 1654, soon ailer which 
time it passed into other hands. In the raie-books of 
the part^ of St. Martin's-in-the^Fieldys there appear 
under Newport Street the following names:— ^The 
Earls BoUinbroke^ Newpprtc^ Leicester, and Hoi- 
lande; the Ladies Cornwall is, Eurett^ and Harris; 
the Lord Crofts, and so on ; whilst among eminent 
inhabitants of a later day may be instanced Charles 
Howard, first Eari of Carlisle, our ambassador to the 
Czar of Muscovy and to King Charles XL qH Sweden; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who in 1761 moved from No. 5 
on the northern side to Leicester Fields; Rynier^ 
compiler of the Figdera, Vivares the engraver, and 
Carte the historian. 

W. E. MmJKKw. 

Ccvnwail Reridences, N.W. 



ST. VrB.% HUNTS. 

(v- 2*9) 

I have read with pleasure the obscrvmtiaDs <v re- 
port made by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
and respecting our parish Smrch. An ailusion is 
made to the ancient name of the town, Slepe, and 
which was so called in Domesday Book, and ap- 
pears to be Saxon te Hi^ or sU^, e strip of dry 
land, because the old town was bulk upon a strip of 
auch land. Ednoth is said to have oiult a cfanroh 
here, which was destroyed in laoy. 

Now, upon referring to Domesday Book, I find the 
following statement :-~ 

"In Slepe lib, Abb de Ramsey zs HidndCed; 
Tin xxiui car, : in d'mo tia lUi car : Ibi P^r, Eoda 
60 ac pa T.R.E. nat. xx lib, Evmid, ingelraun 4b 
Plienes iiii hid ftc v villi Tf bor'd, cir. ux car; 
EcoUm : P'bm. 'valet xi.y sd," ftc 

It appears &«n this cxtznct that ^ttiere were two 
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clrardiei^ one maintaxiied by the abbot tnd the other 
br the Umdownen. It was probably the latter chardi 
wnere the body of St. Ivo was found (if found there 
at all), as it stood, with the ancient priory, at the 
msi end of the town, surrounded by pastures and 
ftiahle lands. Whereas the present diurch is erected 
at the west end of the tomTi, close to and abutting 
iipon the riTer, and isolated. It must have been, at 
the time of its erection, built upon piles, away from 
habitations, so as not to be likely to be destroyed 
by fire, and at a distance of one-third of a mile 
mm the former church. 

St. Ivo is said to have travelled here about 600 
A.D., and in 1007 Ednoth built a church to his 
memory, &c. This was 400 years afterwards, and 
:no years subsequently, or too years after Domesday, 
when the church was destroyed. But which of the 
two churdies were so destroyed? as there were, 
apparently, two churches at the time of the Survey. 

Further on it is stated that the buikUng on the 
bridge was visited. I well know this cottage (it 
formerly belonged to myself, as did the house also 
"Viuted as lately occupied by Mr. Sherringham) ; but 
I am not able to concur in the notion tluit the 
cottage on the bridge was ever a chapeL It was, 
in my opinion, a lighthouse, erected in order to give 
Hgbt to the passengers in crossing the dangerous 
river and swamp in flood time to the south side. 
This swamp extended ^ away over what are now 
eaUed Hemingfotd and Fenstanton and St. Ives 
Meadows. It was, rnitil recent times, <%/ra-parochial. 
If it ever bdonged to the Priory (near to) it would 
have been sold or disposed of when the Priory was 
dissolved by King luniy VIII. The two storejrs 
erected on the building were no doubt added to it 
after 1689, when a great fire occurred at die end of 
White Hart Lane, passed across the Sheep Market, 
and consumed the upper part of the cottage, and over 
the river to the two nouses there. But the fire did not 
extend to the parish church, as was supposed^ such 
church being nearly half a mile distant. The Priory 
and its old walls were not, it appears, visited by the 
« Society. 

There b one short error in the report — ^namely, 
that the diurch was senred from the Abbey of 
Ramsay, which was not a very great distance from the 
Abbey. Now, it must be remembered that Ramsay 
is distant from St Ives (straight) at least ten miles, 
a distressing distance in those early times for a traveller 
to take, 'nie Stone Chair, nearly mid-wav, was pro- 
bably erected or put down for weary travellers to nest 
npon in bad weather. 

J. King Watts. 

St. Ives, Hants. 



POPULAR NAMES OF TUMULI, &c. 

In " Shrowl field,** in the parish of East Haiptree, 
Somerset, there stood until recently (I regret to say 
Uiev have been ruthlessly broken up) two stone 
pillars, locally known as "the devil's quoits.^ Tra- 
dition telb tlut the devil on a time was "burling" at 
oar church from the vantage ground of the opposite 
bin, but that his " qaoits" fell thus short of the mark. 
Thoa|^ not an advanced historical sceptic, I should 



rather conjecture that th^ aie the remains of a 
"coet^or "dolmen" laid bare (if ever covered) by 
the combined action of the weaUier, and the plough or 
spade. However, the legend in this form is, I fancy, not 
uncommon, and I should hardly have troubled you 
with an instance of it had I not wished to direct 
attention to the curious confusion whidi appears to 
exist as to the wood quoit or coit. as thus applied in 
two distinct senses to the same object. Has it ever 
been satisfactorily explained? ''Cfoet," we are told, 
means in Breton, *' a groove or wood,'' and is some- 
times transferred to the rude stone monument standing 
therein, as — e.^., Kits Coitz House, Ar^ur's quoit, ood 
many others. How this etymology is reconcilable 
with the situation of some of these '* quoits" I confess 
I do not understand : but supposing it to be correct 
it would seem that the derivation of "quoit" (cestus) 
must be from an entirely distinct root, and that the 
later legends of heroic or satanic quoit throwers were 
founded on the accidental similarity or rather identity 
of the names applied to monumental and hurling stones. 
I may add that these stones were of the same con- 
glomerate formation as those of the Stanton Drew 
circles some five miles distant. The Stanton stones 
are supposed by some to have been brought from East 
Harptree; but 1 understand that recent mvcstigatioos 
rather lead to the c o nc ltt s i o n that they were dog mi 
situ, 

C. H. NUTT. 
East Harptiee Rectory. 



ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION. 

Will you kindly permit me to appeal to your anti- 
quarian readers for contributions to the '* Loan Col- 
lection*' of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, which 
is to be held concurrently with the Churdi Congress 
in October next The Committee will fed greatly 
obliged by the temporary loan of examples of ancient 
diurch platp, metal work, embroidery, enamels, 
ivories, rubbings of monumental bnuses, drawings or 
photographs of eodesiastical buildings, and any other 
artides likely to prove interestii^ to those who attend 
the Church Congress. 

I need hardly say that the greatest care will be 
taken of all objects entrusted to the Conunittee. Com- 
munications diould be addressed, without delay, to 
Heriieit Cooper, Esq., 11, South Parade, Derby, 
or to 

John Hart. 



OLD FOOTSTEPS OF THE SAXONS. 

Refierenoe is made in the interesting article on Ais 
subject in the last number of The Aattiquary to 
the correspondence, respectively, between the Rti^l4A 
^aoe-names Buxton, Hereford, and Exeter, and the 
uenman place-names fiuxten, Heribrd, and Exter. 

This conformity must, however, be accidental, in- 
asmuch as the English names dted are modem comp- 
tioos only of the andent names : fiuxton of Bectaae, 
Heneford of Hen-ffordd or Caer-fiawydd, and Exeter 
of Exanreastre or Exacestre. 

FRxrasicx Davis. 

Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, S.W. 
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Enclose 4//. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
AddUional Xiree Words. All replies to a numder should 
he enclosed in a blank envelope^ with a loose Stamp, 
a9$d sent to the Af onager, 

NoTB. — All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15M 0/ the month, and to be addressed— The 
Manager, Exchange Dxpartmbnt, Thk Anti- 
quary Officx, 62, Patxrnostsr Row, London, 
£*C* 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to thefoet thai 
he cannot ufukrtaJu to forward post cards, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 

For Salb. 

AatCNzraph Letteis.— -Apply to R. H., 15, Brookljrn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition. — Also a number of 
rare Fiist Brasses of the Depoletti Collection. — Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Bloomfidd's Poems, 2 vols., 1800^ plates by 
Bewick, lis, ; Ruskin's Modem Painters, 1st edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £1 u.— Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, £. 

Beattie's Castles and Abbeys, finely illustrated, 2 
large vols, 22s, 6</., cost 42s, — ^Eaton's Ferns of North 
America, 2 vols., folio, coloured plates, £$ y., cost 
recently, (jf 12 12s, — Rowlandson's Caricatures, 2 
large vols., profusely illustrated, 351. — Ruskin's 
Modem Painters, 2nd edition, scarce, 48j.*-Hone's 
Complete Works, 4 large volumes, illustrated, 37/. 6^., 
cost recently, £3, — Racing Calendar, 30 vols., from 
1847, fine set, calf, 37 j. od., cost £'^ lor.— Johnson's 
I^arge Dictionanr, 1877 edition, cost 31/. 6d,, for 
I2J. 6d. — ^Turoer^s Gallery, fine plates, 22s. 6d,, «11 in 
splendid condition, for prompt cash only. — Other 
l>Qoks and remnants of valuable library, priced list 
on application^^No. 194, Care of Manager. 

Antiquary^ voL iv., bound ; vol. v. unbound, 
qvute clean and perfect. Offers. — M., 16, Downs 
Road, Clapton, E. 

Antique Oak Stool, 6s, ; Queen Anne Gate-legeed 
Table, ss. 6d, ; Chest of Drawers, gs, ; Feather 
Worked Picture " Hawk," 7/. ; Swoids, Blunder- 
busses, &c. — Mr. Shaw Writtle, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Blake's Illustrations to Blair's Grave, portfolio, 
complete, lor. 6d, cost £2 2j.— Virtue's illustrated 
Bible, 2 large folio volumes, whole morrocco gilt, 
ffilt edges, 58X., cost recently, ;f 12 12s, — British 
Landscape Painters, India proof engravings, thick 
folio, 35/>, cost;£6 6s, — Dresser's Decorative Design, 
foUo, coloured plates, 26s, 6d., just cost £3 y, — 
Hulme's Floral Design, folio, coloured plates, 22s, 6</., 
just cost £2 I2s. 6</.— The National Gallery, folio 
volume of engravings, 15^. 6d,, cost recently, £^ 2s, 
— Jacquemarrs Ceramic Art, over 1,000 illustrations, 



ijs, 6d,f cost recently, £2 2s. — <- Jaoquemart's 
History of Furniture, profiisely illustrated, 15/*, cost 
3 IX. 6d, — ^Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, last (1878) 
edition, massive thick volume, Qx. 6d,, cost 31X. 6^— 
Knight's Pictorial England, 8 large volumes, findv 
illustrated, best £4 41. edition, only 38X. — Knight s 
Pictorial Shakespeare, Virtue's edition, 8 Urge 
volumes, richly illustrated, 45x., cost £6 6s, ; the 
above are magnificent editions, in faultless condition. 
— Address, Liber, 8, Adelaide Street, Blackpool. 

Thirty Vols, of The Annual Register, in boards, 
the dates, not c[uite complete, range from 1772 to 
r8o6, fair condition. — Apply to No. 195, Care of 
Manager. 

For Sale, or Exchange for Norfolk or Sufiblk Books, 
a complete set of Crome's Etchings, thirty-two, with 
portrait and memoir ; also a huge numl>er of dupli- 
cate Tokens, and English Silver and Copper Coins for 
Sale, or in Exchange Norfolk or Sufiblk Tokens. — E. 
Skiimer, 8, Haymarket, Norwich. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Southey 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fifth edition, 1818, 
paper boards, 2x. post free. — Shakspeare, the Plays 
of, complete in 8 volumes, allegorical and other illus- 
tration^ copper-plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon- 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street, and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street, 1791, whole calf, £2 lox. — Shakespeare, the 
Works <», in 12 volumes, collated with the oldest 
copies, and corrected with notes explanatory and criti* 
cal, by Mr. Theobald ; London, printed bv R. 
Crowder, C. Ware, and T. Payne, M.DCC.LXXII. (calf), 
2ax. — Poems, by Robert Southey, 2nd edition, haU 
calf; Bristol, printed by N. Biggs, for Joseph Cottl^ 
and sold in London by Messrs. Robinsons, 1797, u.6d, 
— 190, Care of the Manager. 

Wanted to Purchaas. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., rekting to Dorset.— 
J. S. tidal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.— History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols, folio, complete sets or any odd volumes — 
Tradesmen's Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey, 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Wanted, bound sets of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Froude, Buckle, Macaulay, and George Eliot ; also 
Liddell and Scott's larger Greek Lexicon, and Dr. 
Wm. Smith's larger Histories and Dictionaries. Any, 
No. 193, Care of Manager. 

Wanted, any Illustrated Books on Natural History 
and Allied Subjects, including Insects, Infusoria, 
Birds, Fbhes, Ferns, Flowers, Grasses, AngUng, &c 
— No. r9i. Care of Manager. 

Wanted, Books relating to Heraldry or the Peerage^ 
also any Local or County Histories, Reports of any 
Locally printed books requested. — ^No. 192, Gspe of 
Manager. 

First Editions of the Poets wanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stamrope.— Loiu 
Chatham, by Thackeray.— 178^ Caxe of Manager. 
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St Cdepin'a Z)ap« 

(October 25.) 

Bj T. Faiucan Ordish. 

Tbis daj is cdl'd the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and oomes safe home, 
Win stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

♦ • » * » 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
Bot we init shall be remembered ; 
We few, we happy few, we bond of brothers. 

Ifemry V. act iv. sc. lit 
Then call we this the 6eld of Agincoort, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Ihid, sc. viL 

accords with the idea of Shakes- 
peare, both in our own and other 
countries, that he has no meaning- 
less words, even though, through 
the accidents of time, there be possibly some 
obscure. Upon the familiar passage at the 
head of this article some light may fall from 
what can here be said of St Crispin's Day ; 
enforcing, may be, the advantage of collateral 
study, upon which living eminent Shakes- 
pearian critics insist with such practical 
enthusiasm. 

Crispin and Crispinian are the patron 
saints of the shoemakers, who have been 
accustomed to celebrate their martyrdom on 
its anniversary, the 2Sth of October (the eighth 
of the kalends of November). The occasions 
have taken mostly the form of processions, 
followed by feasting, which element flourished 
more in our^own country than on the Con- 
tinent. There are some interesting notices 
of these commemorations ; but in order that 
their meaning and sociological significance 
may be perceived, it will be necessary to 
make a short excursion into legendary 
history. It will then be seen that, although 

VOL. VI. 



their origin is common, there is an essen- 
tial difference between the English and 
the continental shoemaker saints. Their 
points of divergence may nevertheless be 
traced, as well as the transmutations which 
the original crede underwent when it reached 
English soil 

The history of the samts is brief enough ; 
and to save Uie reader the trouble of taking 
down from his shelves the Lives of the Saints^ 
by die Rev. Alban Butler, and the book with a 
similar title by Mr. Baring-Gould, an abridged 
account of them may be given. 

They were natives of ancient Rome, and 
it is supposed they were of noble birth. 
Embracing Christianity, they joumejred into 
Gaul, and setded at Soissons, where they 
preached their &ith, sustaining themselves 
by shoemaking. They put into practice the 
Christian ideal of Chanty, and gained much 
honour with the Bagundae, amongst whom 
they dwelt. When Maximinus Herculeus, 
in the course of his expedition against the 
Bagundse, in 284 a.d., came to Soissons, he 
was inflamed by finding followers of Christ in 
that comparatively remote province; and the 
fame of Crispin and Crispinian led to their 
being seized and handed over to Rictiovarus, 
prefect of the Gauls, to be tried and punished. 
Mr.Baring-Gouldwrites: '*AtSoissons is shown 
now the place where they are traditionally 
said to have been imprisoned. An abbey 
called Saint Cr^pin en Chaie {in cavea) was 
built on the spot." 

The brothers were ordered by Rictiovarus 
to be executed by the sword, and their 
bodies to be cast into the common sewers. 
This is probably all the truth of the martyr- 
dom. The Acts, however, contain much 
apocryphal matter, detailing the miraculous 
preservation of the Saints in their torments. 
Spills of wood are thrust between their nails, 
but these start out of their fingers and stab 
their tormentors; mill-stones are hung round 
their necks and they are thrown into the 
river, but they do not sink ; boiling lead is 
thrown over them, but that refreshes them ; 
pitch, oil, and fat are stewed together, into 
which they are thrown, but still without 
damage. Rictiovarus then becomes so dis- 
gusted that he casts himself into the fire 
tmder the cauldron, and there stifles his 
chagrin. These circumstances are fictitious, 
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but they have yielded subjects for the canvas, 
and so deserve mention. The Acts further 
tell us that, seeing their chief tormentor dis- 
posed of, the brothers placidly submitted to 
be decapitated ; and this is probably correct. 
The Emblems of these Saints are thus 
stated by Dr. Husenbeth* (who dates the 
martyrdom 280 a.d.) : — 

Tied to a tree and flayed alive. Das Passtonal. 
Two shoemakers at work. Calid. 
Strips cut from a hide, Du Attribute, 
Shoemakers' tools near them. Ihmographte* 
Instructing shoemakers in their shop. Gueffier. 

The picture representing the Saints at their 
shoemaking work is placed at the head of 
Hone's account of them, and is said by him 
to be faithfully copied from an old engraving 
of the S9me size by H. David. 

On pages 308-9 of Dr. Husenbeth's book, 
the October Calendars of the different Euro- 
pean countries are placed in juxtaposition. 
The Festival of St. Crispin is marked in only 
the old English of Sarum' use, the French, 
and the Spanish; these are all on the 25th 
of October. It is also marked in the German 
Calendar, but on the a 6th of the month. 

With regard to the burial, the relics, and 
the monuments of the Saints, something must 
be said. According to Mr. Baring-Gould, 
the burial took place on the spot where 
afterwards stood the church of St. Crdpin- 
le-Petit, at Soissons. He writes: — "It is 
customary at Rogations for the procession 
to pass along the Rue de la Congregation, 
and halt before the house No. 14, which 
occupies the site of this old chapel, and there 
to chant an antiphon and collect of SS. 
Crispin and Crispmian.'' This is probably 
the building of which the Rev. A. Butler 
writes : — ** A great church was built at 
Soissons in the sixth centuty, and St. Eligius 
richly ornamented their sacred shrine." But 
according to the Roman Martyrology, the 
bodies were translated in the ninth century 
to Rome, and buried in the church of St 
Lawrence, and Mr. Baring>Gould says : — 

The bodies were also translated to Osnabrilck, in 
Westphalia, by Charlemagne, in the eighth century, 
where the fact of the translation is annually observed 
on June 30, with office approved by the Sacred 

• EmblenuofiheSaints,hyY,C, Husenbeth, D.D., 
V.G., second ed. pp. 42-3.] 



CongregatloA of Rites. However, the CliQnh at 

Soissons exhibited during the Middle Ages, if not a)l 
the bones of the saiut^ at least • considerable number 
of them. 

It may be surmised from this account that 
the Festival of St. Crispin retained its religious 
character ; and so, for a long time, and in 
the Roman Catholic countries of the Con- 
tinent, it did. That it was otherwise m 
Britain is again to be expected, for the 
insular and Protestant character of its people 
never fails to affect what comes to it from 
foreign sources. In France and Flanders, 
before the Reformation, several Shoemakers' 
Guilds had been established. , Their ideal 
was very high, and was fostered by the 
church. The '^Confrerie des Compagnons 
Cordonniers," was established in the Cathe- 
dral of Paris, in 1379, by Charles the Wise. 
In 1304 the company of Cordonniers of 
Ghent, framed provisions against immoral 
life amongst its members. At Namur a 
Guild of Shoemakers was flourishing in 1376. 
When the incorporation was granted, the 
authorities expressed the hope that the 
statutes would advance ''the honour and 
glory of the blessed Son of God, and of the 
Virgin Mary, and of all the blessed saints of 
Paradise."* A more recent and more im- 
portant fraternity was that established by 
Henry Michael Buch, commonly called 
"Good Henry," an account of whom is 
given in a lengthy note appended to his 
short account of the Crispin Martyrs, by 
Butler in his Lives, Henry was of poor 
parents in Luxembourg, who made him a 
shoemaker. He determined on a pious life, 
took the Saints Crispin and Crispinian for his 
models, and exercised much benefit upon his 
companions. So he lived at his work several 
years at Luxembourg and Mersen, when be 
came to Paris. Here he attracted the notice 
of the pious Baron Rentz, who proposed to 
him a project for establishing a confraternity 
to facilitate the heroic exercise of all virtues 
among persons of his profession. For this 
end he purchased for him the freedom and 
privilege of a burgess, and made him com- 

• Dtlightful History of ye Genth Crafts by 
S. S. Campion. 1876. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. An interesting histoiy of feet costome, 
with illustrations ; and an account of shoemakers who 
have attained celebrity. 
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meoce roaster in his trade, that he might take 
appreotiGes and journeymen who were wil- 
ling to follow the rules that were prescribed 
them, and were drawn up by the curate of 
St Pauley r^ardixtg frequent prayer, the use 
of sacraments, the constant practice of the 
Divine presence, mutual succours and relief, 
&C. The date of the foundation of this 
fraternity was 1645. What was its connection 
with the guild established in Paris by Charles 
the Wise does not appear. 

The martyrdom of the Crispin Saints was 
the subject of several mysteries, of which the 
most important was printed and published 
at Paris, in 1836. It is entitled, Mysihre de 
Sami Crispin d Saint Crespiniany publik pour 
la premiire fois^ iTapris ie numuscrU can- 
servi aux archives du rayaume. Par L. 
Dessalles et P. Chabaille. Another form of 
dramatic representation, and of contrary 
motif is, St. Crispin's Triumph over Pope 
Innocent; or^ the Monhs and Fryers routed. 
A tragi'Comedy^ as it was lately acted at 
Zkuttzick^ in Poland^ by the Reforming Shoe- 
makerSf <fv., in verse. This was published 
ID London, 1678. 

When we come to England we find the 
historical fact of the martyrdom clothed in 
a legend, consisting of two distinct stories, 
into which the incidents of the lives and 
deaths of the martyr brothers are split up, 
altered indeed in the process, but still recog- 
nizable. It is interesting to observe how 
the national character constructs for itself an 
ideal out of foreign 'elements. The per- 
sonality of the martyrs is lost. The martyr- 
dom itself becomes only the denouement 
of a romance, known as that of St Hugh 
and the &ir Winifred The apotheosis of 
the craft is derived, not, as on the continent, 
from the holy martyrs having gained their 
livelihood by shoemaking, but from its adop- 
tion by two youths who are princes in dis- 
guise, one of whom, secretly and ia very 
questionable circumstances, marries the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximian, from 
whom they are hiding. This is Crispin, who 
in name answers to the chief of the martyrs. 
The other, Crispinian, unlike the martyr so- 
called, who has no existence apart from his 
brother, is a very active personage ; he is 
** prest ta the wars,'' and gains the Emperor's 
favour by his prowess and valour, and so 



brings about the reconciliation which is the 
end of the story. The festival in England, 
therefore, is stripped of its religious character ; 
it becomes a feast, and latterly, as will pre- 
sently be seen, a revel. 

This shoemaker's epic has long held a 
place in English literature, but whether it 
will endure so long as the 2 jth of October 
shall continue to revolve is at least doubtful. 
In a restricted form it appears in The 
Gentle Crafts 1648, which is a second 
edition of The Gentile Crafty 1639, both in 
black letter. The story, however, receives 
its proper development, and attains its 
literary position, in a volume entitled The 
Delightful J Princely^ and Entertaining His- 
tory of the Gentle Crafty which consists of 
the dual legend with a variety of cognate 
matter in the way of ballad and song. This 
book must have been very popular. There 
are three chap-editions of it in the British 
Museum. Of these only one has the 
romance of St Hugh and St Winifreds 
This proportion is probably significant of 
the tendency to eliminate the martyrdom 
from the legend. In the volume of chap- 
books containing the latest of the three 
editions, there is pasted a paper with these 
words : " This collection was made by me, 
James Mitchell, at Aberdeen, in 1828. It 
may be considered as the Library of the 
Scottish peasantry, the works being sold by 
itinerant chapmen about the country, espe- 
cially at Fairs." Apart from the interest of 
this statement, it has meaning and applica- 
tion to our subject, for the commemoration 
of the Feast of St Crispin has been more 
general in Scotland than in any other part of 
the kingdom. 

But to the Delightful History. Some 
outline of it must be given. The chapter 
headings will almost suffice. Chapter I. : 
"The pleasant entertaining, and princely 
history of St. Hugh, and his constant love 
to the handsome virgin, Winifred." She is 
daughter of Dunvallo, last king of Tegina, 
now called Flintshire. Chapter II. : ^' How 
beautiful Winifred, being over much super- 
stitious, forsook her father's wealth and 
lived poorly by a springing fountain, from 
whence no man could get her to go ; which 
spring to this day is called Winifred's Well" 
In the third chapter, the Romans have de- 
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scended on Britain^ and captured DunvaUo^ 
Winifred's father, and sent him to Rome, 
where he dies. A religious persecution has 
commenced, and Winifred is in prison \mder 
sentence of death for her faith. In the 
meantime, St. Hugh, who, since his continued 
failure to win Winifred from thoughts of 
religion to those of love, had been travelling 
abroad, comes back again; and, on his 
arrival, hears that his &ther has fallen in 
repelling the Roman invasion of his country. 
He is thus made a fugitive, but happily falls 
in with a journeyman shoemaker, who re- 
lieves his wants and teaches him his trade. 
He resolves again to seek Winifred, and 
journeys to Flintshire to that end. When 
he reaches there, he hears of the persecution 
an4/ Winifred's impending fate. His grief 
attracts attention, and he is cast into the 
same prison that held Winifred. During his 
confinement the shoemakers relieved his 
necessities, in return for which he composed 
verses in their praise, styling them therein, 
"The Gentle Craft," which title has con- 
tinued to the present day. It is in the 
sensational circumstances of the execution 
that followed that we are reminded of the 
martyrdom of the saints. In consideration 
of her blood-royal, Winifred is offered choice 
of modes of execution. She instantly chooses 
to be bled to death. The tyrant caused the 
flowing blood to be caught in basins, and 
poison put therein. They were then pre- 
sented to St. Hugh, who seized them eagerly. 
Casting his eyes around, he saw several shoe- 
makers in the crowd, and, with a smile of 
noble courtesy, drank to the honour of the 
"Gentle Craft," and bequeathed them his 
bones. The body of the princess was thrown 
into a hole near the well that bears her 
name, while that of St Hugh was liung on a 
gibbet, exposed to the fowl of the air. When 
there was nothing left but bones, the journey- 
men shoemakers happened to pass^ and re- 
membered St Hugh's affecting bequest They 
fetched the bones away, and treasured them 
as relics, converting' them into tools for use 
by the Gentle Craft, from which it became 
usual to say, when seeing a traveller pass 
along with a small bundle at his back, 
" There go St Hugh's bones." 

The fifth chapter of the History com- 
mences the story of the brothers. The 



heading runs :— " How Crispianus and his 
brother Crispine, the two sons of the Ring 
Logria (thro' tiie cruelty of the tyrant 
Maximinus) were forced in disguised manner 
to seek their lives' safety, and how they were 
entertained by a shoenuiker at Faversham." 
It is noteworthy here that Crispianus is 
mentioned in die first place, and diat he is 
the spokesman on the occasion of the inter- 
view with the shoemaker and his wife. They 
became apprentices of the shoemaker. The 
sixth chapter tells us " How the Emperor's 
Daughter Ursula fell in love with Cnspine, 
coming with shoes to the Court, and how in 
the end they were secretly married by a blind 
Friar." Chapter the seventh : *' How Crispi- 
anus was prest to the wars and how he 
fought with Iphicratis, the renowned general 
of the Persians, who made war upon the 
Frenchmen. Showing also the occasion of 
the proverb. That a Shooe-maker's Son is a 
Prince bom." This chapter is headed with 
an engraving representing two armed knights 
in full tilt, with visors down, and horses 
armed and caparisoned. There is an obvious 
violence to chronology in introducing Iphi- 
cratis here, by whom is probably intended 
the Athenian general, who lived 600 years 
before the time of Crispianus. But as he is 
said to have been die son of a shoemaker, 
his presence here is doubtless for the dignity 
of the craft. He is overcome by a brother of 
thecraft in the person of Crispianus, for whose 
prowess he testifies great admiration. The 
following chapter brings us back to Crispin 
and Ursula, and tells of the birth of their son, 
from which occasion arose the saying that a 
shoemaker's son is a prince bom. In the next 
and last chapter we read of the reconciliation 
of the brothers with the Emperor, who now 
• kqpws of their princely station : — 

At which time the shoemakers in the stme town 
made holiday : to whom Crispine and Crispianus tent 
most princely gilts to maintam their memment, and 
ever after upon that Day at night the Shoe-makers 
make great chear and feasting in remembrance of the 
two princely brethren. 

The Story was doubtless popular in Shake- 
speare's time, and laigely drculated in editions 
of earlier date than Uiose mentioned In the 
fly-leaf at tiie beginning of the British 
Museum copy the foUowmg note is writ- 
ten;— 
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It mav be oonjectiired this trifling work first 
appeared abont the close of the reign of Eliz. or 
beginning of that of her saocessor, from the following 
qpigiam oy Sir John Harrington :— 

Of a Book called Ys Gentle Craft. 

I past this other day through Paul's Churchyard 
And heard some read a booke and reading kught ; 
The title of that booke was Gentle Cralt 
But when I markt the matter with r^ard, 
A new sprung branch that in mind did gnifty 
And thus I said: Sirs, scorn not him that writ it ; 
A gilded blade hath oft a dudgeon haft, 
And well I see, this writer roves a shaft 
Neere fairest market yet happily not hit it, 
For nener was the litce booke sould in Poules 
If so with Gentle Cralt it could persuade 
Great Princes midst their pompe to leame a trade. 
Once in their lives to worke, to mend their soules. 

No. 46 of '* Epigrams both Pleasant and SeriouSp 
written by that all-worthy Knight Sir John Harring* 
ton, and never before printed. 1815. 4to. 

Another cixcumstance confirms this was printed 
liefore 1600^ as it was probably the occasion of the 
pky of the Shoemaker's Holiday being written ; the 
plot beisg firom that part of the work which begins at 
chapter the tenth. [How Sir Simon Eyre being at 
first a shoe-maker, became in the end Lord Mayor of 
London* through the counsel of his wife ; and how he 
broke his fiut eveiy day on a table that he said he 
woidd not sell for a thousand pounds ; and how he 
caused Leaden Hall to be built.] Both play and 
tract were popular : of the latter editions have been 
too numerous in the chap*shape to enumerate ; of the 
pky editions are known of dates 1600^ t6io, 16 18, 
l6«it 1631, 1657. 

Another play to which the Delightful 
History gave rise is, A Shoemakers a Gentle- 
man. This is more directly connected with 
the legend, and is thus described in Baker's 
Biographia Dramatica (vol. iii. p. 267) : 

Comedv by William Rowley. Acted at the Red 
Bull; ana afterwards revived at the Theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, 4to, 1638. The plot of this play is 
founded on a novel in 4to called Crispin and 
Crispianns, or the History of the Gentle Cra^ It 
consists of a good deal of low humour, and appears 
from Langbainetohave been a great fiivourite among 
the strolling companies in the country, and that some 
of the most comical scenes in it used conmionly to be 
selected and performed by way of droll at Barthola* 
mew and Southwark Fairs. 

Crispianns doubtless figured largely in the 
popular mind at that time as a t3rpical warrior 
and soldier of fortune, and the reference to 
him in the speech of Henry V. before the 
fight at Agincourt, testifies not so much to 
Shakespeare's acquaintance with the fictions of 



that time, but to his consistent idea of the 
character of Henry, who, it is supposed, 
would' not have mixed in the miscellaneous 
society of his wild days without becoming 
acquainted with so popular a history. The 
readiness with which the occasion is seized, 
points to the general character of the feast 
on the one hand, and to Henry's clear deci- 
sion and promptness of character on the 
other. The famished band of English sol- 
diers, standing like sacrifices before the 
French host, are animated by the spirit of 
their leader. He is their king^ in fact as 
well as name, because he is their hero. 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home, 
WiU stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 
And say, " To-morrow is St. Crispian :" 
Then will he strip his sleeve and siiow his scars. 
And say, " These wounds I had on Crispin's Day/' 

The prophetic picture of these lines is 
probably suggested by the custom of keeping 
that day a feast ; a custom in which others 
than those of the craft doubtless sympa- 
thized. The example of Crispianus, the 
shoemaker warrior, appears to be implied. 
It was here, on French soil, that he was said 
to have won his fame, which led to his re- 
gaining his princely condition. And one 
can imagine that the inspiration of the legend 
appears in the lines— 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother : be he ne'er so vile, 
lliis day shall gentle his condition. 

As if to share that battle with the prince 
is to be ennobled, in a manner resembling 
the apotheosis of the. craft of shoemaking by 
its having been followed by princes. And 
later on/when twitted by Henry for wishing 
for more men from England, Westmoreland 
exclaims — 

God's will ! my liege^ would you and I alone, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle. 

Perhaps it would not be altogether fanci- 
ful to connect Crispianus and his warlike 
exploits in Gaul with that reference to the 
past in Henry's speech to his men before 
Harfleur— 

On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers war-proof, 
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Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in their parts from mom till even fought* 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

There are several woodcuts illustrating 
the Delightful History, That opposite the 
title-page represents the two brothers side by 
side. Crispianus is completely armed, and 
there is a view of camp tents in the back- 
ground. Beneath are these lines — 

Honour and many victories do crown 
The name of Crispianus with renown. 
Whilst Crispin a new conqueror doth prore, 
And wins at home a royal lady's love.*' 

• 

Of the notices of the observance of the 
Feast of St. Crispin, there is one, a cutting, 
pasted in the volume of the Delightful 
History^ in the British Museum. The ac- 
count, dated, Dublin^ 25th of October, 1734, 
is as follows : — 

Yesterday, being St. Crispin's Day, the Society 
of Toumeymen Cordwainers, vulgarly called Shoe- 
makers, walked in Procession through this City, and 
made a handsome appearance. As they pass^ by 
the Tholsel, the Rt. lion, the Lord Mayor, ordered 
them to be stopped and deprived St. Crispin's Guards 
of their arms, together witn their trumpets and kettle 
dnims, and, as we hear, obliged some of them to take 
the Oath of Allegiance. This disappointment, how- 
ever, did not stop their proceedings ; they went to St. 
Michael's Church and heard an excellent sermon, 
suitable to the occasion, preached by the Reverend 
Mr. Robinson. After divine service they returned 
to the Bull's Head in Fishamble Street, where they 
had an excellent dinner, and concluded the day with 
Healths to their Majesties the Royal Family, &c." 

The origin of the legend of St! Crispin 
being laid in France, the fact of its obser- 
vance being more general in Scotland than 
other parts of the United Kingdom needs 
no further explanation. 

In October, 1741, the Edinburgh shoemakers 
made a very handsome parade in honour of their 
tutelar Saint Crispin, attended by several thousands of 
the populace. Their king was very richly dressed ; 
he had on a fine crimson velvet suit trimmed with 
gold, a train of crimson satin faced with ermine, and 
a collar round his shoulders with the Order of their 
Champion Crispianus ; on his head was a rich coronet 
adorned with jewels ; a gold ribband was tied round 
his left legt and he had a b&ton in his hand. He 
was attended by six Ushers, six Pages, and twenty- 
four others. The colours came after, and were very 
jfine, having the resemblance of St. Crispin taking the 
measure of St Ursula's foot [This is one of the 
woodcuts in the Delightful History, '\ He was pre- 
ceded by a set of music, and twelve officers with 
white rods, and walked through the city with great 
pomp."^«S'aiff/ Criifin and the Gentle Crafts i\ 



'' King Crispin's Procession in Falkirk the 
9th day of September, 1814. A new song, 
composed for the occasion by a brother crafl,** 
of which the following are some of the verses, 
describes one of the celebrations :— 

The Champion bold he did appear 

witii his iron coat of mail. 
Well guarded by his aid*de-camp8 (sk) 

lest any should assaiL 
Thev look'd like ancient warrion 

which histoiy doth record. 
They were all dress'd in fine air^r 

admired by young and okL 

King Crispin he did next come forth 

in all his fine array 
Attended by his royal conrt^ 

which grandeur did display ; 
The noble crown upon his head, 

And robe with a long train ; 
Supported by a few young crafts, 

Uiat it might not get a stain. 

The Lord Mayor next did appear, 

with his wig and scarlet gown. 
Surrounded by his Counsellors 

then all march'd west the town, &c. 

They returned to Shearer's Inn, whence 
they started ; a sumptuous dinner, with many 
toasts followed, and at night dancing and 
merriment. 

There is a description of a Festival in the 
Percy Anecdotes^ under the title of King 
Crispin. It resembles the preceding one, 
but exceeds it in splendour : — 

In the morning his Majesty King Crispin, with 
the whole of his officers of Statfe, attendants, &c., that 
is, persons representing them, assembled inthediapel 
royal of Stirling Castle, and the company being there 
properly marshalled according to the most approved 
rules of heraldrv, marched through the streets of 
Stirlmg in the following order : — 

Three men in front with broadswords drawn. 
The champion on horseback, armed, and 
supported oy two aides-de-camp, also on 

horseback, with broadswords drawn. 

The head colonel with silver-hilted swotd 

drawn, sash, and gorget 

Stand of Colours. 

Ensign with sash, gorget, and silver-hilted 

sword, supported by two captains with silver* 

hilted swords drawn. 

A military band of music. 

Lord Mayor, supported by twoaldennen and 

colours. 
The ushers, with green bAtonS| two and two, 

hats off. 

The King, in his royal robes, with a large 

green b&ton, supported b^ his ri^t and 

left hand secretaries, their hats otT, his 

train borne by his pages* 

Prime Minister, bat o£ 
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* Fifteen lords,' with stuv on their left breast^ 
hats off, three and three. 
Two captains with sUver-hilted swords 
drawn. 
The corporation colonis borne by two ensigns, 
\ sQpported by two captains with silver 
hiltol swords, drawn. 
Commons, two and two. 
|Two stand of colours borne by two ensigns, 
supported bv two lieutenants with 
silver-hilted swords drawn. 
Fifes and drums. 
* Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 
The Indian PriDce in his robes, armed with 

battle-axe^ and bows and arrows, 
supported by his two secretaries in duuacter, 
also armed, and all on horseback. 
Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn. 
Lieutenant-colonel with sash and gorget, 

silver-hilted sword drawn (or pike). 
Two captains with silver-hilted swords 

drawn* 
Three broadswordsmen 
Two majors on horseback. " 

As the procession advanced through the 
town, th^ were greeted by the cheers of an 
immense number of spectators, and every 
window displayed beauty and smiling appro- 
bation. At five o'clock^ his Majesty in 
council entertained his loyal subjects with a 
sumptuous dinner at the principal hotel. 
After the cloth was removed, '^ His Majest/s 
well-beloved cousin, King George die 
Third," and various other toasts appropriate 
to the occasion, were drunk. 

The King's secretary then read a speech 
on behalf of his Majesty, after which the 
assembly adjourned to the ball-room, '^ where 
the meny dance on the light fantastic toe 
displayed the taste, elegance, and envied 
beauty of King Crispin's empire." 

The military or warlike element in the 
preceding show is very pronounced, although 
Crispianus does not appear by name. St 
Crispin's Day has received attention in the 
pages of Notes and Queries^ On January lo, 
1852, «R. W. B." writes :— 

In the parishes 6f Cuckfield and Hurstpierpoint in 
SnsKK, It is still the custom to serve St. Crispin's 
Day, and it is kept with much rejoicing. The Doys 
fio round asking for money in the name of St« 
Crispin, bonfires are lighted, and it passes off very 
mam m the same way as the Fifth of November 
does. It appears from an inscription on a monument 
to oof of tne ancient family of Bnnell, in the Parish 
Omrch of Cuckfield, that a Sir John Bunell attended 
Henry V. to France in the year 1415, with one ship, 



twenty men-at-aims, and forty archers; an^ it is 
probable that the observance of this day in that neigh- 
bourhood is connected with that fact. If so, though 
the names of 

Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, 

have ceased to be "familiar as household words*' in 
the mouths of the people, yet it is a curious proof for 
what length of time a usage may be transmitted, 
though the origin of it may be lost. 

If any of your correspondents can inform me 
whether St. Crispin's Day is observed in their neigh- 
bourhood, and it so, whether such cases can be con- 
nected, as in the present instance, with some old 
warrior of Agincourt, they will much oblige. — {Notes 
and Quaifs, v. 30) 

" R. W. B." evidently was not aware of the 
legend of the patrons of shoemaking, Crispin 
and Crispinian, or Crispianus. The fact he 
communicates is very interesting neverthe- 
less. There is another notice of St. Crispin's 
Day, by " S.T. R.," dated September 1 1, 1852. 
The celebration was at Hexham, in Northum- 
berland, and consisted of dinner, procession, 
and dance, in the manner already described. 
" S. T. R." adds : " There is some legeud con- 
nected with the afiair which I do not suffi- 
ciently remember to relate." Another 
festival in the same county occurred on 
July 29, 1822, when 

the cordwainers of Newcasde celebrated the festival 
of St. Crispin, by holding a coronation of their patron 
saint in the court of the Freemen's Hospital at the 
Westgate, and afterwards walking in procession 
through the principal streets of the town. This 
caricature show produced much laughter and mirth ; 
but, considering the rapid increase of knowledge, it 
is probably the last exnibition of this kind that the 
craft will exhibit In this place. — History of Newcastle' 
upon^Tyne^ vol. i« p. 88, by £. Mackexizie (1827). 

In Sunderland there is a St. Crispin's 
Friendly Society, of which the articles are 
enrolled in the county court. Among these 
it is specified that — 

An annual dinner be had on every 25th of October 
(St. Crispin's Day), towards which every member 
pays is,f the rest to be paid out of the funds of the 
Sodety. The present state of their finances is very 
good. .... Tney have a secretary and two stewards, 
who attend to the business of relieving sick members, 
&C. They have one warden, whose business is to see 
idl pettites dettes paid incurred by their meetings. 
A committee is annually elected, to which all cases 
<A an eztraordinaxy nature are referred. Immediate^ 
after dinner on St Crispin's Day the procession is got 
up, in which they generally personify all the male 
members of the then reigning Koval Family, together 
with the Lord Mayor of London, Aldermen, &&, 
arranged as follows 1^ 
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Champion, duly equipped. ^ 

King, in his royal robes, with crown and sceptre, 

having his train borne by four little boys. 

Royal Dukes. 

Lord Mayor of London. 

Aldermen, &c. 

The private members take up the rear, and are 

generally dressed in black coats. In this order they 

generally proceed to walking round the room a few 

times, and occasionally they nave a public procession. 

But as no part of the expenses of such procession are 

sdlowed to be paid out of the funds of the institution, 

this public exhibition occurs but seldom. The 

arrangements, however, are nearly the same, whether 

public or private, with this difference, that when 

public, the champion is mounted on a charger, and 

the whole train, preceded by bands of music, &c. 

"When private, they necessarily dispense 'v^dth the 

noble animal, and for "bands of music" substitute 

the stringed instruments. On Friday last the festival 

was kept in this way, "secure from public gaze." 

Invariably in the evening females are admitted, 
when his Majesty, ere he resigns his regal honours, 
selects himself a Queen : their Majesties then lead off 
the dance; thus they together sport on the "light 
fantastic toe," and so conclude the day. — Crispin 
Anecdotes^ pp. 25-7. 

Such was the custom of commemorating 
St. Crispin's Day. Is it a custom now? 
Probably not St. Crispin in [modem life 
may be celebrated by a dozen or two of 
gentlemen of the last in swallow-tails ; and 
in neat complimentary speeches after dinner, 
reference may be made to the past, and the 
numerous celebrities who have made shoes, 
from the brothers Crispin and Crispinian 
and St. Hugh downward. The old lines 
fix)m the Shooe-^maker's Glory^^ 

To add more lustre unto the merriment, 
Our ancestors came of a royal descent ; 
Crispin, Crispina, and noble St. Hugh, 
Were all sons of kings, this is known to be true, 

may be repeated in the year 1882. The 
fantastic procession is probably defunct ; gone 
to the old-clothes shop. It existed in Carlyle's 
young days in his country; but he it was 
who gave significant intimations to the world 
that it was growing out of its clothes, and 
must begin to think of fresh suits. Life is 
change; and change is development; but 
manlund loves the past. There it is that the 
soul of things may be seen, and man's spirit, 
struggling for expression, appears before us 
in symbols often strongest where most 
grotesque. 




pre0ton (Bil^ 

IT a time when the old Gild life 
has departed, it is pleasant to re- 
flect that its memories are still 
kept up with such vigour as we 
have witnessed at Preston. Commencing on 
Monday, the 4th of September, and continuing 
throughout the week, the festivities and cere- 
monies of this ancient Gild, which take place 
every twenty years, carry us back, in thought 
at ail events, to the early history of Gilds, 
about which so much has been written, and 
about which so much has yet to be written. 
The daily newspapers havmg duly chronicled 
the modem doings of the Gild, we propose 
to take our readers back to the ancient 
doings, and endeavour to find out the true 
significance of the early history of Preston Gild. 

In treating of the history of Gilds and 
Municipal Corporations, it is necessary to do 
away with the notion that each Gild or Cor* 
poration has an entirely independent history. 
It has so long been the fashion to attribute 
the origin of Corporations to the charter of 
the sovereign or over-lord^ that the mere 
idea of grouping the whole of the Gilds and 
the whole of the Corporations together, and 
deducing from the evidence thus accumulated 
the lines of a common history, has scarcely 
occurred to the student, and I venture to 
think that my contribution to Archaolo^a 
(vol. xlvi.), " On Traces of the Primitive 
Village Community in English Municipal In- 
stitutions," was the first effort in this direction. 
During the continuation of these studies, which 
are gradually assuming a somewhat extensive 
compass, I have ascertained some important 
facts with reference to the contribution of 
Preston to the early history of Gilds, and I 
propose placing them before the readers of 
The Antiquary. 

It is worth while, in the first place, point- 
ing out why the charter cannot be said to 
have originated the Gild or the Corporation. 
At the present day, when a town is incor- 
porated into d. borough, it formulates its 
desires into a document, which becomes the 
basis of the new charter. Thus the charter 
may be said to stereotype existing facts and 
faistor]^, rather than to create a state of things 
that did not previously exist. Accordingly, 
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the stady of municipal chartered rights is a 
study of the customs of the town at the 
time of the grant — altered or varied, it may 
be, in some matters of detail, in some matters 
of definite privilege, or of State relief from 
taxation, but in the main elements a simple 
permission to carry on the customs and 
exercise the functions that had hitherto been 
carried on and exercised. In the case of 
Preston this is actually known to have been 
the case. The first charter granted to the 
town is that of Henry 11. , without date, and 
known only by an Inspeximus; and then 
follow charters of ist John, nth Henry III., 
and 37th Henry III. The Royal Commis- 
sioners, reporting hereon in 1835, distinctly 
assert that *' the three earlier cheers seem to 
have been little more than confirmations of 
certain unchartered privileges which the bur- 
gesses of this town had enjoyed from very 
ancient times."* 

Now this clearing away of the obstacles 
to our penetrating beyond the times of 
charters for the early history of Gilds, enables 
us at once to ask the important question — 
Does not the wide-spread existence of Gilds 
proclaim a history which begins in the earliest 
times of the English race ? Mr. Spencer, 
relying upon the evidence brought together 
by Dr. Brentano, points out with great clear- 
ness that in the Gild of later days we have 
the representative of the ancient family, t He 
rests his conclusion mainly upon the liability 
iolL the Gild brethren to answer for the ^ood 
behaviour of each other, and upon the smgu- 
larly curious evidence of the common family 
(ijt^ Gild) meal — two institutions which 
essentially carry us back to the primitive 
^unily unit of a village community. But 
Preston Gild adds some fturther important 
evidence, the value of which cannot be over- 
rated. The family imit of the primitive 
village community held tenements in the 
village, the possession of which gave them 
their only rights in the village, in the period- 
ical distribution of arable lands, and in the 
common pasture. To each of these impor- 
tant features of the archaic family, Preston 
G3d presents a corresponding feature. 
According to the ancient Custumal, now pre- 

* See also Thompson's Engiuh Municipal Hiitory^ 
p. 92. 
f MiiictU /tuiiiuHMS, p. 557, 



served among the Corporation archives, and 
which it is curiously stated " they have from 
the Breton law" : — 

No one can be a bargess unless he have a barg^age, 
of 13 feet in front. 

Also, when any burgess shaU receive his bur- 
gage, and it shall be a void place, the Reeve shall ad- 
mit him so that he shaU erect his burgage within forty 
days upon a forfeiture ; but if he does not erect it he 
shaU be in mercy [i.e., shaU be amerced] I3</.*' 

This is the ancient village tenement upon 
which depends the rights of the villager. 
Another entry in the Custumal enables us to 
absolutely identify this Gild tenement as a 
relic of the archaic village tenement, for it 
carries with it the primitive rights of pre- 
emption :t — 

Also when any burgess shall be desirous to sell his 
burgage, his next-of-kin is to buy that buxgage of him 
before any other, and when it shaU be sold and he 
hath not another burgage, when the other shall be 
seized he shall dve 4//. for the issue, but if hath 
another burgage he shaU give nothing.^ 

A fiirther interesting featture of these 
clauses of the ancient Custumal of Preston 
is the fact that " forty days" only were allowed 
for the erection of the tenement — a time that 
takes us to the ancient village habitation, 
consisting of wooden frames filled in with 
wattle and daub. Some reminiscences of 
these old buildings were retained until 
modem days. When the old buildings facing 
the market-place were removed in 1855, 
much curiosity was excited by an examina- 
tion of the framework, each tenon and 
mortise being numbered to correspond with 
each other, so that when the frame was placed 
on the site it had to occupy the component 
parts could be easily fitted to each other.§ 
The ancient homesteads of England exist 
still here and there — let me note in passing 
the ancient wood and plaster building (con- 
sisting of one large room) at the back of 
the wall on the lower quay at Southampton — 
and a study of them is very much needed. 

The next important feature of this old Cus- 
tumal of Preston is that which connects the 
burgage tenement with the rights over the land. 

A burgess hath common pasture everywhere, except 
in cornfields, meadows, and hayes.ll 

* Dobson and Harland's History of Proton GuHd^ 

pp. 74-75. 
f For the archaic feature of this, see vol. iv. p. 890 
t Dobson and Harland, loc. eit. p. 77. 

. § Ihid, p. 47. II IM, p. 77. 
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This unfortunately does not give us com- 
plete evidence of the ancient mode of 
periodical distribution of the arable lands, it 
not being stated in what manner the ''com 
fields, meadows, and hayes" were held ; but 
on turning to the Reports of the Commission 
of 1835, we ascertain that among the present 
property of the borough, irrespective of 
special grants for charity, are some plots of 
land, let principally on leases for life or to 
yearly tenants, by public tender. Con- 
sidering the evidence to be derived from the 
general history of Corporation property, it 
is not too much to say that these modem 
life-leases and rack-rentals are the descendants 
of the earlier arable plots held by all the 
burgesses in right of their tenements within 
the village, especially as we have the pasture 
rights definitely preserved in the forest, wood, 
and swamp, the ancient "mark" of the village. 
There is one other important item of 
primitive life preserved in the Custumal of 
Preston Gild. 

The Pretor of the Court 'shall collect the king's 
farm at the four terms of the year .... and shaU 
take away the door of such burgage, and the burgess 
shall not replace his door until he have paid his debt.* 

The association of the burgage tenement 
with the liability is very extraordinarily shown 
by this curious custom, and comparing it 
with the more severe practice at Folkestonef 
and at Hastings ^ of the commoners pulling 
down the chief tenement upon the refusal of 
a burgess to accept office, we may carry the 
whole practice back to that age when the 
village tenement was the centre firom which 
issued all the rights, and correspondingly all 
the liabilities, of the primitive villager. 

Thus it appears to mc that these old Gild 
records are deserving of still further study — 
a study which shall proceed upon the lines of 
comparative archaeology instead upon the old 
plan of isolated descriptions of ancient facts 
and events. Picking out one or two of the 
leading features of the earliest Custumal of 
Preston Gild, we have been able to glean 
therefi-om a contribution to the science of 
primitive politics, and by a thorough com- 
parison of the pustoms of other GUds, it is 
possible to ascertain a great deal more of 
the pre-historic phases of English social 

« Dobson and Harland, he. di. p. 75. 

t Report of the Record Commismn^ 1 83 7, p. 453,' 

X Sussex Arehaoiogkal CoHectums^ xii. p. 197. 



history. Into that we cannot of course 
enter just now ; but I must be permitted to 
quote some curious facts concerning the Gild 
show at Shrewsbury, in order to give an 
example of the significant relation which 
the modem Gild bears to the ancient family. 
I cannot conceive anything more directly 
indicative of the ancient village settlement 
in &milies than the following mimic Gild 
festivities, and they become so only because 
they fit in with other evidence from the 
antiquities of Gild life, and because the 
picture thus produced is a counterpart of 
the picture produced by a study of the oldest 
land and village customs of England. 

At Shrewsbury, on the sout^bem side of 
the town, separated from it by the river, lies 
a large piece of high ground called Kings- 
land. This land belongs to the Corporation, 
and it was on this spot that the Shrewsbury 
Gilds held their annual festivities ; and 
hither they directed the pageant procession, 
which, as in other places, was held about 
the feast of Corpus Chnsti. Portions of 
land were distributed to the different Gilds, 
the officers of which buUt thereupon their 
halls, or "arbours," as they were termed. 
These erections were principally composed 
of wood, and each was fiunished with a laiige 
table or tables and benches, from which the 
members of the Gild regaled themselves at 
their annual festivals. Supplementary build- 
ings, sometimes of brick, were attached to 
the halls for the accommodation of the 
persons in charge. Each hall was appro- 
priated to a particular Gild, and all had a 
plot of grotmd allotted to them, usually 
rectangul^ in shape, which was surrounded 
by a hedgeand ditc^^ and had also an entrance 
gate of more or less ornamental design. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 
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By J. H. Flood. 

PART II. 

[GAINST transgressors of the law 
generally our forefathers were by 
no means so leniently disposed as 
we are, but were accustomed to 
take full stock of all delinquents who were 
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to be dealt widi. The old writer, quoted in 
the last article, sayfi on this subject :^ 

Now, apon the examiiuitioii of felons, and the like 
offendors, these drcnmstances following are to be 
considered :^ 

His name^ that is, if he be called by dlTers names ; 
his parents, if they were wicked and given to the same 
kind of fault ; his abilitie of body, tnat is, if stroi^ 
and swifte, or weake and sickly ; his nature, if civu 
or hasty, wittv and subtill, a qnareller, pilferer, or 
blondy minded, &c. ; his means, if he hath whereon 
to live, or not ; his trade ; his company, if nifilans, 
suspected persons, or his being in company with any 
other offendors ; his course of lyfe, that is, if a com- 
mon de-house hunter, or xjottous in diet, play or 
apparcU ; whether he be of evill fame or report ; 
mether he hath committed the like offence before ; 
the change of his countenance, his blushing, lookine 
downewaxds, silence, trembling ; his answers, doubtfuu 
or repugnant ; the measure of his foot ; if he fled ; if 
he (yes lurking in a place where he had nothing to 
do ; time, the yeare, day, houre, early or late. 

It may^ however, surprise the reader to hear 
that, in the reign of Elizabeth, dyeing cloth 
or other material with logwood was deemed 
so heinous an offence, that persons convicted 
thereof were committed to prison, and there 
^^reroabed without baile" until they paid 
the penalty required by the law. 

By a Statute passed in the reign of Edward 
VI. it is enacted that : — 

No person under the degree of a lord, shall ahoot 
in any handgun, within any dtie or towne, at any 
fowie or other markc, upon any church, house or 
dove-cote. Neither shaU any person shoot in any 
place, any haile-s^t, or any moe pellets than one, 
at one time, upon paine to forfeit lo^f , and to have 
three moneths imprisonment" 

A good position in society seems to have 
also been a sine qud non to all lovers of sport 
in the merry days of a still older period, 
judging fix>m the following enactment of the 
time of Richard II. : — 

If any layman, not having inlands 40r. per annum: 
or if any priest or clark, not having living ^£ per 
annnm, shaU have, or keep any hound, greyhound, 
or other dog for to hunt, or any ferets, hays, hare- 
^pes, cords, nets, or other engins, to take or destroy 
deere, hare, conies, or other gentlemen's game, and 
shall be thereof convicted at the sessions of the peace, 
every snch offender shall be imprisoned for one whole 



Due attendance at divine service was re- 
quired by the law in the time of ''good 
Queen Bess,^ one of her statutes declaring 
that — " persons above the age of sixteen 
yeaies^ which shai absent themselves from 



the Church by the space of one moneth, and 
shall be thereof lawfully convicted, shal 
forfeit for every moneth 20^, without 
bailtf." 

We are informed^ by an old author that 
'' the law abhorreth idlenesse as the mother 
of all evill f and it would appear that the 
spirit of this sentiment was duly observed 
by our forefathers in the time of Edward III. 
During the reign of this sovereign. Parlia- 
ment passed an Act, known as the Statute of 
Labourers, the particulars of which are 
curious, " and are a good standard to setde 
the comparative value of money." The 
object of the Statute was to rectify the 
state of disoiganization existing in the labour 
market of the day, which had been caused 
by the plague of the previous year. This 
terrible visitation having seriously depopu- 
lated the country, some of the labourers, 
according to the recital of the Statute, were 
now taking advantage of the scarcity of 
hands to insist upon extravagant demands, 
while others were choosing rather to beg and 
live in idleness, than to earn their bread by 
labour. This Statute, which was a sort of 
Master and Servant's Act, declares that " a 
common labourer in the hay harvest, is to 
have one penny a day, except a mower, who, 
if he mows by the acre, is to have 5//. an 
acre, or otherwise 5//. a day. A reaper is to 
have o.d, the first week in August, and 3(f. 
till the end of the month, and he not to ask 
for either meat, or any other perquisite or 
indulgence " (see Barrington an the Statuies^ 

P- 239)- 

In the time of Elizabeth it was permitted 

to every justice of the peace, upon request, 
'' to cause all such artificers and other persons 
as be meet, to labour by his discretion, to 
worke by day in hay-time, and harvest-time, 
for the saving of corne and hay, and might 
upon their refusal imprison them in the 
stockes by the space of two dayes and one 
night'' — a very salutary law, which might 
advantageously be revived in these days in 
certain cases. 

A commentator upon the old enactments 
'' made for the setting to worke and relief of the 
poore," recommends justices of the peace to 
use " their best endeavours for the due exe- 
cution thereof," on the ground that "infinite 
swarms of idle vagabonds are rooted out. 
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which before wandred up and downe, to the 
great danger and indignitie of our nation." 

Against offenders of this class, the law 
was extremely severe, a Statute of £lizabeth 
declaring that "any one justice of peace 
may appoint all rogues and vagobonds which 
shall be taken begging, wandering, or mis- 
ordering themselves, to be stripped naked 
from the middle upward, and to be whipped 
till their bodie be bloudie." After the rogues 
and vagabonds had been thus accommodated, 
the duty of the justice acting in the matter, 
was to present them with "a testamoniall 
under his hand and seale, testifying their 
punishment/' with the date, place, &c; no 
doubt a very gratifying species of testimo- 
nial to the fortunate recipients. The defi- 
nition of a vagabond in old English law 
books is this : — " He which hath neither cer- 
taine house, nor stedfast habitation, but liveth 
idely, and loytering, and a rogue and vaga- 
bond seem to be all one.*' The following 
are some of those included in this cate- 
gory:— 

All idle persons- going about the country, either 
using any subtil craft, or unlawful! games, being 
fortuse tellers, or juglers, or using any other crafty 
science. 

All Procters, patent-gatherers, coUectors for gaoles, 
prisons, or hospitals, wandering abroad. 

All fencers, bearewards, common players of enter* 
ludes, and minstrels. Meandering abroad. 

AU pedlers, petty chapmen, tinkers, and glassemen, 
wandering abroad. 

All persons wandering, and pretending themselves 
to be i%ig}ptians. 

Poore, diseased, or impotent persons tiavelling to 
the bathes for ease of their griefes. 

\Vhcn rogues became very bad indeed, 
they were called incorrigible, and are thus 
spoken of: — 

Now these incorrigible rogues be such as shall 
either appear to be dsm^erous to the inferiour sort of 
people^ or such as wUl not be reformed of their 
roguish kind of life. 

A rogue that alfirmeth that hee was borne in such 
a towne in such a county, and is sent thither, if he 
were not borne there in truth, is said to be an incor- 
rigible rogue> 

Beggars were a far greater abomination in 
the eyes of our ancestors than they are in 
ours, for we read that " Master Perkins," in 
his exposition of the eighth commandment, 
" Thou Shalt not stede," saith " that he breaks 
that commandment, which being lustie, lives 



by begging. And so of him which shall 
relieve, fe^, or doath stout and lustie xpgues.** 
Closely allied to these transgressors were 
another species^ called nigltt walkers^ defined 
in old law to be " suspected persons as shall 
sleepe in the daytime, and goe abroad in the 
nights," who were held so much in abhoirencei 
that one writer speaks thus of theni :— 

Such ni^ht-walkers, or night-birds, are ominous, 
like the whistlers, and such night walkings are unfit for 
honest men, and more suiting to the thiefe, the night- 
whistler, and to beasts of the prey, which come forth 
from their dens, when man goes to his rest. 

It appears that the section of the British 
public commonly now known under the name 
of gipsies, were, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
the subjects of a severe enactment A Statute 
of the twenty-second year of that king declares 
that "every justice of peace, or sherife, 
within one moneth after the arrivsdl may 
seise all the goods of an^r outlandish persons 
calling themselves Egyptians, that shall come 
into this realme, and may also keepe the one 
moitie thereof for his owne use." By a 
Statute of Elizabeth it was further enacted 
that "if any person shall call himself an 
Egyptian, or shall be in the companie of such, 
or shall disguise himselfe in appareU or speech, 
it is felonie without benefit ofdergU.^^ 

On the strength of these Acts of Parliament, 
according to Sir Matthew Hale, in his work. 
Pleas of the Crown^ upwards of a dozen of 
the unfortunate wretches in question were 
executed at one time in Suffolk. Not until 
the reign of George IV. were these lawsfiilly 
repealed, and even at this day no small 
amount of prejudice exists against the 
" strange kind of commonwealth,'' as Black- 
stone terms the gipsies (vol. iv. 165), who 
were so inhumanly treated in this our liberty- 
loving England. : 

The phrase, " benefit of clergy," has just 
been mentioned, and it is one employed to de* 
note a very singular feature of old English la-r, 
which requires notice in a Paper like the pre- 
sent. It was an ancient privilege allowed to 
the clergy, of claiming, when accused of fdony, 
to be delivered up to an ecclesiastical judge 
— always favourable to his own order — for 
compurgation, instead of bemg tried in tiie 
ordinary way before the lay judges of the 
land. In ancient times, few persons, except 
those in holy orders, could read, and ac* 
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cordingly the test for an accused pexson 
duming benefit of deigy, was his ability 
to read. If he could no^ the courts would 
not part with the defendajit, but proceeded 
to try him as diough he were a layman. 
Afterwards, when education became more 
general, other ^ persons besides cleigymen 
were able to read ; and so, in the reign 
of Edward III., Parliament extended the 
privilege of deigy, as it is called, to clerkly 
kymen, and in the reign of Elizabeth this 
enactment was confirmed. Women were 
not i^owed their clergy until the reign of 
William and Mary, when Parliament ex- 
tended the benefit to them. In the reign 
of Henry VII., however, a blow was aimed 
at this singular privilege as enjoyed by lay- 
men, and a statute was then passed — against 
"diverse persons lettered^ who have been 
more bold to commit murders, rapes, rob- 
boy, theft, as well as all other mischievous 
deeds'" — ^which enacted that persons ''not 
within holy orders" accused of &ese offences, 
and convicted thereof^ were in cases of 
miffder to be marked with the letter ''M" 
on the brawn of the left thumb, and in all 
others with the letter " T," to denote, it is 
presumed, that the person had been guilty 
of theft. In cases of high treason, benefit 
of clergy was never allowed to be pleaded. 
It is stated that, when an accused person 
claimed his clergy, it was usual to test his 
learning by requesting him to read the first 
verse of the fifty-first Psalm, which in Latin 
bqg;ins with the words, Miserere met Deus, In 
addition to the extraordinary character of this 
proceeding, in which a touch of grim humoiur 
seems perceptible, its absurdity is apparent ; 
for, of course, men might easily have coached 
themselves up in the required test The 
ecdesiastical judge, who was generally the 
bishop, might, however, have given the de- 
fiendant anything else to read ; and in either 
case, in the event of his inability to comply, 
might have handed him over to the law, and 
this proceeding firequently meant death. A 
custom which favoured criminals solely on 
account of their good education, appears to 
us who live in times when it is justly thought 
that ^perior intelligence adds a stain to 
oiminah^ of any kind, to be in the highest 
degree absurd; yet we are told by able 
writers that the benefit of clergy, or learn- 



ing — for *' clergy" is here tantamount thereto 
— ^was not so ridiculous as it seems. Widiout 
saying more on the subject, it may be stated 
that &e privilege was abolished in the reign 
of George IV. 

In conclusion, we will present the reader 
with a specimen of an indictment for murder 
in use in this country not so very many years 
since. It is as quamt a composition as can 
well be imagined, and few persons could 
peruse its cumbersome phraseology without 
observing its childishness and narrow-minded- 
ness: — 

WestmorUmd. jf T the gentral quarter sessions of the 
^^ peace holden at Appleby in and for 
the county aforesaid^ ike seventh day of April in the first 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord Geoige the third 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith, and so forth. Before J. P. and K. P. esquires, 
and others their associates, justices of our said lord the 
hing, assigned to keep the peace of our said lord the king 
in the said county, and also to hear and determine divers 
felonies, trespasses, and other misdemeanours in the said 
county committed, by the oath of -^— good and lavful 
men of the county aforesaid, sroorn and charged to inquire 
for our said lord the king,' and for the body of the county 
aforesaid, it is presented; 

That John Annstxong laie ^Aopletoy in the county 
aforesaid, yeoman, not having God before his eyes, but 
Seing moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, 
on uu thirtieth day of March in the first year of the reign 
of our said sovereign lord George the third of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, 
and so forth, at the hour of nine in the afternoon of the 
same day, with force and arms, at Appleby aforesaid in 
the county aforaaid, in and upon one George Harrison in 
the peace of God and of our said lord the king then and 
there being (the aforesaid Gear^ Harrison not having any 
weapon then drawn, nor the aforesaid Geoige Harrison 
having first stricken the said John Annsirongj feloniously 
did make an assault; and that the aforesaid John Arm- 
strong, with a certain drawn sword of the value cffive 
shillings, which he the said John Armstrong in his nghX, 
hand then and there had and held, the said Geoige FUr- 
rison in and upon the right side of the belly near the 
short ribs of him the said George Harrison {the aforesaid 
George Harrison as is aforesaid then and there not having 
any weapon drawn, nor the aforesaid George Harrison 
then and there having first stricken the said John Arm- 
strong) then and there felonious^ did stab and thrust, 
giving unto the said George Harrison then and there with 
the sword aforesaid, in form afbraaid, in and upon the 
right side of the belly near the short ribs of him the said 
Geoige Harrison one mortal wound of the breadth of one 
inch, and of the defth of nine inches; of which said 
mortal wound, he the said George Harrison then and 
there instantly died: And so the jurors afotesaid upon 
their oath aforesaid do say, that the said John Armstrong 
him the satd George Harrison on the aforesaid thirtieth 
day ofYAMOcSCk in the year aforesaid, at Appleby aforesaid 
in the county aforesaidt in manner and form aforesaid, 
feloniously did kill; against the peace of our said lord 
the now king, his crown and dignity, and against the 
form and statute in such case made and provided. 
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be, he cannot be accused of narrowness in 
that antipathy. He thus spiritedly describes 
the Highlands and the state of the country 
with the number of lawless beggars : — 

There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
many poor families very meanly provided for by the 
chttxth boxes, wi& others who, by living upon bod 
food, foil into various diseases) two hundred tnousand 
people belling from door to door. These are not 
only no way advantageous, but a verv grievous bur- 
den to so poor a country. And though the number of 
them be perhaps doable to what it was formerly, yet 
in all times there have been about one hundred thou- 
sand of those vagabonds, who have lived without any 
regard or subjection either to the laws of the land or 
even those of God and Nature ; fathers incestuously 
accompanying with their own daughters, the son with 
the mother, and the brother wim the sister. No 
magistrate could ever discover or be informed which 
way one in a hundred of these* wretches died, or that 
ever they were baptized. Many murders have been 
discovered among them; and they are not only a 
most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (who, 
if they give not bread, or some kind of provision, 
to perhaps forty sudi villains in one day, are sure 
to be insulted by them), but they rob many poor 
people who live in houses distant from any ndghbour- 
nood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where they feast and 
riot for many days ; and at country weddings, mar- 
kets, burials, and other the like public occasions, they 
are to be seen, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together. 

To encourage industiy and to discourage 
thieving, and as a remedy for such lawless- 
ness, he proposed his plan of predial slaveiy ; 
and, rather than the beggars continue a bur- 
den on his country, he said it would be 
better if they " were sold to the gallies or 
West Indies." His political opinions are 
interesting, and are strongly flavoured with 
his republican sentiments. He very justly 
proposed that all rents of farms be paid in 
money and not in grain, the evil effects of 
which in his own age he has well summarized. 
In the same Paper he made the startling 
proposal of gradually abolishing interest on 
money, with the object that all the money of 
the nation should be taken from investments 
and employed in cultivation or in trade ^ and 
then he brought forward the republican pro- 
posal that no man was to be allowed to 
possess more land than he was able to culti- 
vate by servants, having for his objects " the 
plough being everywhere in the hand of the 
possessor," and the race of ''horses and 
black catde much mended." Hb martial 
spirit is shown in the proposal that all young 



men should enter a camp for two years' 
military training ; the camps were not to be 
stationary, but to remove from ** heath to 
heath." Besides the use of arms» they were 
to be taught "wrestling, leaping, swimming, 
and the like exercises ;" and to '' carry as 
much in their march as ever any Roman sol- 
dier did." Many of the reguladons are not 
without a dash of his strong humour. The 
soldiers were to 

be obliged to use the countrymen with all justice 
in their bargains, for that and all other things they 
stand in need of from them. Their drink should be 
water, sometimes tempered with a proportion of 
brandy, and at other times with vin^^ar. 

The patriotic Scot, recognizing that the 
3roung soldiers, ^'like wax, they may be 
moulded into any shape," was desirous of 
due care being taken that "the youth" 
should not "be infected with foreign 
manners." 

It is in "An Account of a Conversation 
concerning a right Regulation of Govenmients 
for the common good of Mankind," that 
Fletcher reaches his highest literary powers. 
It has been aptly described as " singularly 
natural, easy, and pleasant, showing great 
powers, both historical and dramatic ;" and 
it is valuable as a record of his manner of 
speaking, though it is barbed at times with 
biting banter and hilarious humour, and con- 
tains many of his lofty ideas and charac- 
teristic notions. But we seek in vain for 
any definite principle of government; and 
while recognizing the necessity of a tmion, 
he desires a union of England and Scotland's 
strength, a federative union; his schemes 
are extravagantly enthusiastic, and un- 
doubtedly Utopian. This little pamphlet is, 
nevertheless, remarkably interesting to the 
man of letters and to the student of history 
for its delightful old chajm. The tone and 
style are those of an educated country gen- 
tleman, a little pompous and high-tempered. 
There is a pleasant air of consequential dig;nity 
in the Earl of Cromarty's remarks of the 
view of London from his lodgings in White- 
hall : — " You have here, gentlemen," said the 
Earl, " two of the noblest objects that can 
entertain the eye ; the finest river, and the 
greatest city in the world. When natural 
things are in the greatest perfection, they 
never fail to produce most wonderfiil results." 
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And a neat touch of the old picturesque, 
approaching idyllic prose, worthy of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, appears in these words 
of Sir Christopher Musgrave : — 

The county of Kent fttrnishes as with the choicest 
fruit ; Hertfordshire and Cunbridgeshire with com ; 
Lincolnshire, Essex, and Snrrey with bee( veal, and 
mutton ; Budcinghamshire with wood for iuel, and the 
fiver with all tl^t the seas and the rest of the world 
aflords. In a word, all the useliil and saperfluons things 
th«t Nature produces, or the wit of man has invented, 
ai>e to be found here, either made by our artificeis, 
or imported by our merchants. 

It also contains one or two bits of rough jest- 
ing and some sallies of touchy tempers, which 
seem to be recorded with all their strength 
of heated passion in the words. Take, for 
example^ tUs strikingly described scene : — 

What account, said he (Sir Edward Seymour), 
should we make of Scotland, so often trampled under 
foot by our armies ? Of late years, did not the very 
scum of our nation conquer you ? Yes, said I, after 
they had, with our assistance, conquered the king and 
the nobUity and gentry of EngUuid ; and yet that, 
which you call a conquest, was a dispute between 
I parties, and not a national quarreL It was, said he, 
inseparable from the fortune of our Edwards to 
triumph over your nation. Do you mean Edward of 
Camanron, said I, and his victory at Bannockbum ? 
No, replied he, I mean Edward the First and Third, 
whose heroic actions no princes have ever equalled. 
Sure, said I, you do not mean the honour of the first, 
or the humanity of the third, so signally manifested 
at Berwick ; nor the murder of Wallace by the first 
Edward, or the poisoning of Randolph, Earl of 
Murray, by the third, after they had botn refused to 
give battle to those heroes ? 

His ever-memorable remark about national 
ballads occurs in this *' Account of a Con- 
versation," and in this way : — 

Even the poorer sort of both sexes (said Sir 
Christopher) are daily tempted to all manner of lewd* 
ness by infamous songs sung in every comer of the 
streets. One would think, said the Earl, this last 
were of ncMgreat consequence. I said I knew a very 
wise man so much of Sir Christopher's sentiment, 
that he believed if a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation. And we find that most of the 
ancient legislators thought they could not well reform 
the manners of any dty without the help of a lyric, 
and sometimes of a dranutic poet. 

It is noteworthy that this proverbial saying 
is said to have been quoted by Fletcher from 
''a very wise man," though it has long been 
attributed to Fletcher's own self. In ' the 
records of our old authors such a remark is 
not to be found, and universal belief has 
fixed the authorship upon him. It was pro- 
you VI. 



bably with a little stem egotism that he 
referred to himself as being '' a very wise 
man." This renuurkable saying has been said 
to have been uttered by men as widely sepa- 
rated as Bums and Cobbett In our litera- 
ture this was the earliest acknowledgment of 
the power of ballads. But the fact that in 
Scotland the kings kept bards and jongleurs 
who strolled about the country singing their 
ballads at burgh street comers, among vil- 
lagers, and at farmhouses, goes to show that 
the author of that happy saying was a Scot. 
In Scotland at that time ballads alone formed 
the literature of the people. They were 
their songs, and to their music they danced. 
Their directness and simplicity show us that, 
if not written by, they were at least written 
for, the people. Over the country they grew 
like wild flowers. Satiric-smiling pasquils 
spread over the land like briar roses. Bal- 
lads breathed the hopes and fears of the 
people, and went straight to their hearts ; 
their highest and holiest matters were said 
in the old minstrelsy ; in times of national 
wars and national troubles, their strains 
stirred the people's blood like tmmpet 
sounds ; and the burdens of their loves and 
sorrows found meet expression in the sweet- 
ness of their own songs. Down in the Bor- 
derlands the ballads were the best, and it is 
not improbable that Fletcher had them in 
his memory when his lips spoke of their 
power. And, strange to say, the lives and 
manners of these Border marauders, bold 
and brave and hearty in their lawlessness, 
agree to a nicety with the burdens and de- 
scriptions of their popular ballads. The 
spirit of lawless daring, a light laughing 
scorn of personal danger, gladdens their lives, 
and the music is fuU of the clanking noise 
of gallant moss-troopers returning from the 
Borders with flocks of sheep and heads of 
cattle, with Englishmen in pursuit waving 
their spears and lances, and tiie ringing yelp 
of a bloodhound on the rievers* track. 

With the true reformer's spirit, Fletcher 
saw that real progress has first to be made 
in the national heart. It was another way 
of expressing that he would rather have 
been Homer than Alexander the Great 
And in "his own country it receives a home- 
thmst in pointed facts. Bums did more 
for Scotland than all the lawmakers of 

M 
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the Scottish Conventions or the Scottish 
Parliament. The sentiment possesses not 
a little of the genuine power of culture. 
Half a truth, though it may be, as most say- 
ings are, it has long passed current on the 
people's lips, and found lodgment in their 
hearts; and, proverb-like, it is as full of 
meaning and as fresh in spirit to-day as when 
it was spoken two centuries ago. It is sin- 
gular that Meusnier de Querlon intended 
writing the history of his country by a 
chronological series of songs and ballads; 
and our Gallic neighbours will be among the 
first to appreciate the rough truth that lies 
in the wocds of the honest Scot The glow- 
ing passion of the '' Soots wha hae " has and 
ever will stir the hearts of Scotchmen as no 
other song can; the spirited words of the 
^'MarseiUaise" will long exercise its mar- 
vellous influence over the French after '' The 
Feast of Pikes*' is forgotten by them ; and 
the national voice with which King Henry 
was greeted on his return firom Agincourt 
with the lines thus openmg — 

Oare kynge went forth to Normandy, 

is not lost, and still rises occasionally to the 
old ballad notes. And happy indeed is that 
country which has got a wealth of simple 
ballads, bright with generous thoughts, and 
set to the rapturous music of common lan- 
guage, for the meet expression of the national 
feeling. 

James Purves. 
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Bytract0 from ue ^i\X> BooR of 
tbe Bar&er^urdeon0 of l^rft. 

|HIS is a quaint book we have before 
us, and beautifully got up too, with 
its illuminated portraits of every 
sovereign that has ruled in England 
firom Henry VII. to George II. It is all in 
manuscript on vellum, written in Gothic 
characters, and besides the constitutions of 
tiie gild, it has annexed some wonderful 
diagrams of cabalistic and medical lore ; an 
essay on the letting of blood, and an essay 
on cures for the pestilence. 
But we will far the present deal with the 




constitutions of the gild, which bring before 
us something of the life of those days ; we 
can see the barbers and the surgeons 
hurrying to the council of their gild held 
in the " room on Ouse Bridge," their gowns 
on for fear of the fine. Ouse Bridge must 
have been somewhat like London Bridge in 
those days, covered with houses. Then 
they would meet the members of oAer 
gilds in the fine old Gild Hall down by 
the water's edge ; and very particular were 
these barbers and surgeons of York not to 
allow any interference with their craft, no 
quack vendors of unauthorized drugs would 
they tolerate ; they and they alone were 
licensed to kill, cure, and shave the good 
citizens of the then capital of the North. 

This book tells us on its tide-page that it 
was begun in i486, in the second year of 
the reign of King Henry VII., William 
Chymney being Mayor of the City of York, 
and administers to all whose names should 
be inscribed therein the following oath : — 

Ye shall swear to be trusty and true unto the King 
our Sovereign Lord, and to this City of York, and 
also to the science of Barbers and Chinugions 
within the same, and all good ordinances^ statutes, 
usages, and customs heretofore made and used in 
the same art or science ye shall keep, support, and 
maintain at all times to your power, and tne secret 
and counsel of the same art ye shall truly keep and 
learn. So help you God, and by the contents of this 
Book. 

In the year 1592 at. the request and 
expense of the whole company the articles 
of the gild were expanded and corrected, 
and from these we can form a &irly clear 
idea of the working of the confraternity. 

Two searchers were annually appointed 
on the Monday after the Nativity of St John 
the Baptist : in this year the^ were Master 
Henry Leach and Master Geoxge Dimming ; 
their duties were very onerous, the whole 
superintendence of the gild rested on their 
shoulders, on going out Si office they had to 
'^ render their accounts unto the Master of 
the said art of all things belongiog to them, 
upon pain of a fine of 6^ id, to the chamber 
and the company." 

The searchers had to warn all the men of 
the art of the occasions on which they 
should appear in tlie Gild Hall, 6s. &/, 
bein^ the fine for non-attendance after such 
warmng had been received. 
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Thea the searchers saw to the carrying 
9ut of the following article : — 

Evmr man of the said art when he first seU up to 
kaep shop as a member shall first be a freeman of 
the city, aad then searched by the said searcher^ 
whether he will be able to oocupv as a member or 
aob and if the searchers approve him able, then at 
the first setting ap as a member he shall pay i&r. 4^. 
(exorat the sons of franchised men), and if he be 
ibaad unable then he shaU give such a convenient 
time with some brother of the said sdenoef as shall 
he appointed and set down by the seaxcheis. 

Again» if any man bef<^e the term of his 
apprenticeship had expired did ''presume 
to set up as a member not being admitted, 
it shall be lawful for the searchers to take 
away his basins or other signs which he hath 
towards the street to shew his art, and to 
cany them to the chamber on Ouse Bridge to 
the Lotd Mayor," and this functionary had 
to settle the fine the delinquent was to pay. 

Also the searchers had to see that the 
members hired no servant " to practice this 
art above six days'' without a proper license, 
the penalty being 6j. &/. for doing so. 

About aliens and strangers practising the 
art^ in York, the searchers had to be very 
strict ; if a man presumed to shave or to 
heal in York for nu>re than five days he had 
to pay a fine of a j. per diem for each day 
beyond that limit. 

Then the searchers had to search into and 
examine all manner of cures, and to see that 
the cures were consistent with the then 
accepted rules of chiruigery, and if any 
brother of the gild " do utter or give any 
indecent words to the searchers" in the 
exercise of their ofiice, then he laid himself 
open to a fine of 3^. 4^/. Furthermore, if 
any member of the art was found obstinate, 
and refused to come to the hall of the 
assembly without his gown^ then he had to 
pay a fine of 6//. 

They were very strict on the matter of 
medical etiquette, as the following item 
proves : "None of the said company shall 
intrude himself into the company of any 
other brother, who is dressing of any pa- 
tient ether wounded or hurt, except he be 
specially requested by the patient or by 
some friend of his, upon pain of 6^. %d, 
to the uses of the guild, and also no 
barber shall powle, trim, or shave any of his 
brothers' customers until such time as the 



said brother be fully contented and paid, 
upon fine and forfeiture of the same sum." 

Regulations about the Sabbath day are 
likewise set down. " It is ordered that none 
of the barbers shall woik or keep open their 
shop on Sundajr except two Sundays next 
or before the assize weeks." lox. to be paid 
for breaking this rule. This seems to have 
been a rule liable to be broken, for in 1676 
there was another law laid down agains 
Sabbath breaking to the following effect :^ 

This court taking notice of several irregular and 
unreasonable practices committed by the company of 
Baiber-Surgeoos within this city, in shaving, trimming, 
and cutting of several strangers as weU as citi&ens' 
hair and faces on the Lord*s day, which ought to be 
kept sacred, it is ordered by the whole consent of 
this court, and if any brother of the said company 
shall at any time hereafter either by himself, servant, 
or substitute, tonse, barb, or trim any person on the 
Lord's Day in any Inn or other public or private 
house or place, or shall go in or out of any such 
house or place on the said day with instruments used 
for that purpose, albeit the same cannot be posi- 
tively proved, or made appear, but in case the Lord 
Mayor for the time betn^ shall upon good circum- 
stances consider and adjudge any sucn brother to have 
trimmed or barbed as is aforesaid, that then any 
such offender shall forfeit and pay for every such 
oflfence lOf. : one-half to the Lord Mayor, and the 
other to the uae of the said company, unless such 
brother shall voluntarily purge himself by oath to 
the contrary, and the searchers of the said company 
for the time being are to make diligent search in all 
such as aforesaid public or private places for dis- 
covery of such offenders. 

Another regulation about Sabbath tu'eaking 
is worthy of note : — " If any brother of the 
said company shall resort to any Inn or 
Tavern or Alehouse upon the Sabbath day, 
or other holiday, in time of divine service 
or sermon, he shall pay a fine of twelve 
pence." 

If one brother absented himself from the 
funeral of another without good and reason- 
able excuse he had to pay 3^. 4^. 

Regulations about apprentices of course 
were very minute, as out of apprentices sprang 
the fiiture members of the gild. At first he 
must be the son of a freeman, or else a fine 
was imposed upon him. This regulation was, 
however, in later days abolished. Indentures, 
recorded by the clerk of the company, had 
to be drawn up for each apprentice eight 
days after entering the service of his master. 
And if any apprentice or servant were con- 
victed of stealing firom his roaster any goods 
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over the value of 6</., he was " to be clearly 
discharged forth of the said company for 
ever at the discretion of the then Lord 
Mayor." 

At the recording of eveiy apprentice 
twelve pence was to be paid into the stock 
or common fund of the gild, over which 
the searchers held jurisdiction, and every 
member paid 3^. quarterly " towards the in- 
crease of the said stock.^* Also at the 
receiving of his oath each member paid 
twelve pence, and out of this common stock 
the expenses of the gild were liquidated : 
the fees due to the searchers, the fees to the 
clerk or attorney, and the expenses of their 
establishment. 

Then last, and in the eyes of many doubt- 
less not least, of this drsift of 1592 was the 
following : — 

It is agreed by a general consent of the company 
of Barbor-Sttrgeons that from henceforth the antient 
head searcher upon the election day shall make the 
whole company a dinner, and every person paying 
6^. a-piece of their own charge, and the surplusage 
(if any such be) to be paid out of the stock. 

On the 8th day of June^ 16 14, the Council 
of Barber-Surgeons sat again on Ouse Bridge 
to add further rules and regulations to the 
above. They are eleven in number, and 
being clearer in statements that those of 
the former, I will quote them as they 
stand: — 

1. That the company of chinugeons every year 
shall chose one of the said company to be the master 
in anatomy, which said master shaU have the dispos- 
ing of all things belonging to the said anatomy, as 
also the keeping of all things purtaining to the dissec- 
tion of the same, and to make account of those things 
at the ending of his year, and to deliver them up to 
the company, and they to the next master elected. ^ 

2. That the said master so chosen be a licensed 
chirurgeon, and twice in the term of the said year the 
said roaster shall read a lecture either in anatomy 
or chirurgeiy, and if he so refuse to do he shall 
pay for every such refusal 10 shillings to the use of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporality of the said city, to 
be levied by distress or to be recovered by action of 
debt by the town clerk of the said city for the time 
being in the King's Majesty's Court to be holden 
before the sherilT of the said city, wherein no wages 
of law shall be allowed for the defendant 

3. Every dissection to be attended by the whole 
company, and they that shall willingly or wilfully at 
any time (if in any sort he profess chiruigery) absent 
themselves, not having a reasonable excuse, shall be 
fined for every default 3^. 4^. to the aforesaid uses, 
and to be levied and recovered in manner aforesaid. 

4* The said master at every dinection shall ap- 



point sodi of the licensed ditruigeons as he shall 
like bttt of to dissect the said anatomy, and if they 
rduse so to do, to pay for every time they deny 5r. 
as aforesaid. 

5. The said master shall describe to such as he 
shall appoint to dissect (if they be unskilful in dis- 
section of that part) the rising circumference and 
insertion of the said part, whi^ if he do not, they 
requesting him thereunto^ he shall pay 3/. 4^ as afore- 
said. 

6. That the said master, and two searchen for the 
time being, shall call before them (having such other 
company as they think fit to assist them) all such as 
be strangers and others unlicensed, practising chirur* 
gery in the city, to examine them, and finding them 
msnffident, or refusing to be examined, to forfeit 
and pay for every time ofiiending lOf . to aforesud 
purpose. 

7. Every one of the said company professing dii* 
rurgy shall read a lecture either in chirurgery or ana- 
tomy to the whole company out of some author in 
chirurgery or anatomy as shall be appointed by 
the- master of anatomy and by one of the searchen, 
being a licensed duruigeon, which if he refuse (having 
had reasonable warning to provide for the said read- 
ing), firom such time not to practise the art of chirur- 
gery till he perform the reading of the said lecture, 
upon pain to pay for every time not reading a lecture 
aof . to purposes aforesaid. 

S. Every chirurgeon within a month after he is 
made free shall likewise read a lecture unto the whole 
company out of some author as appointed, upon pain 
of flOir. fine. 

9. Every one professing diirurgery and liviiig within 
the city, or others coming to this city being licensed or 
otherwise, shall either become freemen of the said 
city and company within 3 months after their sud 
coming or else avoid the dty, and pay for every 
month they remain after 40r. as aforesaid. 

10. That none unlicensed or such as can give no 
reason for the cure they undertake, as to have know- 
ledge of the causes and signs thereof, or none that 
understand not the virtues of such medicines as they 
apply, whether they be simple or compound, taking 
money for their medicines, shall practise chirur^^ry 
upon pain to forfeit for eveiy time 2or. as aforesaid. 

11. Every freeman or woman of this city cither 
taking or using, or suffering their children or servants 
to take or use, the counsel or help of any strange or 
any other unworthy professor or unlicensed chirur- 
geon, having not first had and used the counsel and 
help of the free licensed chirurgcoos of this city 
(bone-setters excepted) shall forfeit for every time so 
doing 4or. to the aforesaid uses. 

There are the decrees of one or two sit- 
tings of the gild entered in this book rela- 
tive to the precedence of the master of 
anatomy, who was adjudged to rank before a 
searcher, and to the vexed question of ap- 
prentices. Then follow the names of all 
who are entered in the guild, the last entry 
being in 1782. 

J. TuEODORB Bent, 
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Z\K 6reat Caae of tbe 
3mpo9itfon0. 

By^CBBRT HALU 
^ PART IL 

jALLAM tells us that Queen Mary 
was the first English Sovereign 
since the accession of the House 
of Lancaster who had recourse to 
illegal means of enhancing the revenue of 
the Crown ; that in 1557 she set a duty on 
cloths exported, and afterwards on the im- 
portation of French wines. Hallam does 
not, however, say a word in explanation of 
these new duties from the history of the 
times ; neither does he seem to have profited 
by Chief Baron Fleming's powerful protest 
against confiising a bounty on a native in- 
dustry with a prohibitory tax on an imported 
luxury* 

On the other hand, our popular historian, 
being in blissfiil ignorance of the merits of 
the whole transaction, has wisely passed it 
over along with the rest of the social history 
of die period between the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries and the Invincible Armada. 

Tlie truth is, that Hallam, who saw nothing 
unusual or outrageous in the tyrannical and 
vexatious trade-proclamations of this period,*^ 
reserved all his mdignation for those financial 
innovations of the first James, which were 
but the natural outcome of such precedents. 

The merest glance at the above dates will 
tell us that in 1557 and 1558 Mary must 
have found it highly convenient to conciliate 
the growing outcry against foreign competi- 
tion by restricting the exportation of woollen 
fabrics at the expense of her husband's 
heretic subjects in Uie Netherlands ; while the 
interrupted commercial relations between 
France and both England and Spain, would 
sufficiently explain a prohibitive duty on the 
chief French impor^ even if this fact were 
not stated at large in contemporary docu- 
ments. 

The English merchants who, according to 
Hallam, were aggrieved by this restriction, 
were also disappointed in their hoi>e of seeiiig 
it removed at Elizabeth's accession. This 
assertion is indeed partly true, but it is also 
extremely vague. 

* Hallam, Comtii. IHsL, firU cd., p. 255. 



The great merchants who could trade more 
advantageously than their foreign brethren 
had little to lose from useless attempts to 
secure retail as well as wholesale profits to this 
country; but the crowds of petty traders, 
whom it was the policy of the Government to 
discourage, found their account in a free- 
trade with the Low Countries. 

With reference to a case partly reported by 
Dyer, Hallam appeals to an argument of 
Flowden which, " as Cur as the difficult hand- 
writing permitted him to judge," was adverse 
to the Crown, his authority being a copy in 
No. 32 pf the Hargrave MSS. 

But it so happens that this copy is not in 
No. 32 at all, but in No. 27 ; a fact of which 
I am painfully aware from the tedious search 
it cost to discover it. Moreover, the hand; 
writing is not in the least difficult, but as fair 
and plain as could be wished. The \(Titing 
throughout No. 33, however, is really for- 
midable, so that I shrewdly suspect that 
Hallam, misled by a false reference, lighted 
upon something in the latter volume which 
he took in earnest for Plowden's argument. 

This in reality is rather a valuable list of 
precedents, most of them certainly opposed 
to the prerogative, and indeed on that account 
largely quoted by Hakewill, but which are 
little more than an expression of the great 
common lawyer's well-known jealousy of the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Crown. 

But this is nothing to what follows in the 
very next passage of Hallam's history. Al- 
luding to the abrupt termination of Dyer's 
Report above mentioned, he observes : — 

Bat we may presume that if any such (judgment) 
had been given in favour of the Crown, it would 
have been made public. And that the majority of the 
bench would not have favoured this claim of the 
Crown, we may strongly presume from their doctrine 
in a case of the same description wherein they held 
the assessment of treble custom on aliens for violation 
of letters patent to be absolutely against the law.* 

Now, in the face of such a decision as this 
the whole case for the impositions would fall 
to the ground. The right of die Crown to 
restrain, license, or even entirely exclude 
foreign merchandise was ever, notwithstand- 
ing Magna Carta, an essential of its preroga- 
tive. Most certainly it was neither opposed 
to the " common assent," nor to the " com- 

* Hallam, p. 341, 
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mon profit" of the realm stipulated for in the 
highly restrictive articles of the Confirmatio 
Chartarum, according to the current interpre- 
tation of those expressions.* If therefore 
this right was solemnly disallowed in the Ex- 
chequer itself, or rather in a conference of the 
whole bench, what precedents could be urged 
in favour of the always far more doubtful 
legality of impositions upon English mer- 
chants ? 

Hallam's authority for this statement is de- 
cisive. With reference to the above passage 
he observes in a note : " This case I have 
had the good fortune to discover in one of 
Mr. Hargrave's MSS. in the Museum, No. 
132, fol. 66. It is in the handwriting of 
Chief Justice Hyde {temp. Car. I.), who 
has written in the margin, ' This is the 
report of a case,' &c." Then he quotes 
the whole report, ending with the words, 
" And after, by Pari. 5 fiiz. the patent was 
confirmed and affirmed against aliens;" 
from which the reader must suppose — ^as 
Hallam beyond question himself believed to 
be the case — ^that the Government of Eliza- 
beth were driven to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament for their illegal and tyrannical 
measure. 

During some years I had made an impartial 
study of this case an object, without however 
being able to overcome the conclusive evi- 
dence ofifered by Hallam on this point. But 
as my youthful faith in the veracity and 
accuracy of historians came to be diminished 
by experience, I examined Hallam's quota- 
tion from Hyde more narrowly, till I pitched 
at last on the phrase "confirmedandaffirmed," 
and as this seemed a somewhat remarkable 
variation of the usual form, " confirmed and 
assured," I did what everyone should do at 
first, consulted the original MS. 

Then I found that Hallam's presumably 
accuxate transcript was a very inaccurate and 
misleading paraphrase. It is a painful fact 
that he could not read the manuscript. As 
this version has probably been a source of 
difficulty and error for two generations, as it 
is highly interesting in itself, even in its 
present mangled form, and as the issue which 
depends on it is of the first importance for 
the present argument, I shall make no 

* See Chief Baron Flemixig in Lances Report, and 
Coke, I2tli Report. 



apology for transcribing it here verbatim ei 
literatim,. 

[What follows in this page emd the whole 
of the two next pages are in Lord Ch. J 
Hyde's own hand-writing.]* 

This is the copie of a report in my lord Dyer's 
written original Init is not in the printed booke. 

A report of a case resolved concerning the king's 
power to restrayne traffik and to impose. 

King Philip and Queen Maire for afiectfdn ^m 
to the towne of Soathampton wnen the sayd king did 
first arrive in England, did grant l^ thear letters 
patents (dated at Westm. 14 dayes after thear mar* 
riage) nnto the Maior Baylifes and Borgeses of the 
towne of Sonthampton and to thear successors. That 
all wynes called Malmeseys, whiche at any time after 
the Kast of St. Michael the Archangell then next 
following tlie date of the sayd letters patents shold 
be brought into this kingdom from foreyne partes, 
sholde be landed in no place of the realm but only in 
the port and towne of Southampton. And the sayd 
King and Queen did by the sayd letters patents pro- 
hibit al marchants — denizens and aliens—that none of 
those wynes sholde be landed in any other port or 
place but only in the sayd port of Southampton upon 
the penaltye of paying tiipU custom for them^ that is 
XX* a but, the single custom being yf viij*. 

And for as muche as divers merchant strangers of 
Venice had brought Malmeseys from beyond the seas 
after the making of the sayd charter and had landed 
them at a place called Hone end in Kent to be con- 
veyed to London whear they were landed : An infor- 
mation was brought for the Queen In the Exchequer 
Tr. I Eliz. rot. 73. for the treple custom, and thear 
was demurred in law, and the case was thear i^igued 
at the bar, and not at the bench. And in Hill. Term 
3 Eliz. : it was argued in the Exchequer chamier in 
the presence of all the barons of the Exchequer and of 
the Justices of bothe benches by Wray and Cans ; 
and in Ester Term next following, in the halle at Ser* 

feants In, wear of opinion against the letters patents 
'reuil baron of the Exchequer, Weston, Corbett 
Rastell, Whiddon, justices, Saunders chief baron, 
Dyer et Catlin diecfe justices, as well for the princi- 
paU matter of restraynt in the landing of Malmese^rs 
at the will and pleasure of the merchants for that it 
was against the lawes, statutes and customes of the 
realme, Scil. Ma. Ch. ca. 30, 9 £. 3, 14 E. 3, 25 E. 3^ 
27 E. 3, 28 E. 3, 2 R. 2, ca. I, and others, at also in 
the assessment of treble custom which is mertly against 
the law, also the prohibition above sayd was held to 
be private and not publi^z. But baron Lake e 
contra et A. Browne^ Justice censuit deUberandum, 
And after at an other meeting the same Ester Term 
at Sergeants' In, It was resolved as above. Baron 
Luke changed his opinion, A. Browne being then 
absent, and after by Parliam : 5 Eluc : the patent 
was confirmed and assured against aliens." t 

It will be seen tbat the mention of " deni- 

* This direction is in Hargrave's laigest hand- 
writing, so that Hallam gained his knowledge of 
palaeographv somewhat easily. 

t Uarg. MSS. No. 132 ; 166 «r saj* 
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zeiis and aliens'' in the above, which Hallam 
entirely omits, throws a new light on the 
question. The grievance of the common 
laivyers was not so much that aliens should 
be arbitrarily taved for the public good, but 
that denizens should be included with them. 
Still,^ the concluding mention of aliens is 
amb^ous, and though convinced that some 
mistake had been made, and that tiiis was a 
later and less authentic transcript from a 
draft of Dyer's original in which die Latin 
at least of the liCtters Patent must be pre- 
served, I could discover no such duplicate. 

The blame again must be laid on Hallam. 
Had he given a correct refeience to Plowden's 
axgument, myself or some other, or, if he had 
ever really consulted that manuscript, he 
hnnself would have found there, on a fly-leaf, 
in Hyde's own hand, the duplicate and more 
authentic transcript of Dyer's report. 

This is the same in substance with the one 
given above, except that, as I had expected, 
die Letters Patent are quoted in Latin, and 
the whole of the technical proceedings, from 
''and the case was thear aigued" to the end, 
m Law French J and after the concluding 
word " aliens" — ^*Ei non versus Indigmis.** 

Hie cause of Hyde's clerical error, and of 
Hallam*s ludicrous and reprehen^ble blunder, 
can be easily seen by a reference to the 
manuscript The concluding sentence runs 
thus : ** £t puis p Parliament, &c. le pattent 
foit confirme et assure versus alienigefi et 
non versus Indiginis." Then, in the same 
line, without any break, and with a doubtful 
capital y, the manuscript continues: — ^* Vide 
p argumT, 2 E. 3," &c. Hyde had carried 
nis eye from " alienigefi" to " vide" through a 
common optical delusion. 

Hitherto I have preferred to speak of the 
impost as derived from the ancient right of 
Pruage, as deduced through the latter from 
the prerogative of purve3rance or pre-emption. 
Here, however, I may easily be in error, so 
that I will mention a second theory, that 
adopted by the Crown itself during the period 
BOW in question. 

"The Right conteyning the matter of 
Tonnage and Butlerage and the ympost of 
wines is thus to be derived. The Tonnage 
and Budexage are well to be maintained by 
records as the Pondage, and the ympost for 
wynes is of the same nature that the custome 



of the woole is." "* Here the impost is derived 
on the same analogy as the great customs ; 
but as the latter were always dasscd with the 
pre-emption of tin, &c., as an outcome of pur* 
veyance, the point at issue becomes the same 
in either case. That point is neither more 
nor less than this. Was it lawfiil for the 
Crown, in the interests of the nation, to 
exercise any part of that ancient and un-* 
defined prerogative which had descended to 
it from the Anglo-Saxon period? No con- 
stitutional lawyer of this or any period could 
have answered that it was not lawful 

If the Scotch threatened the Border, who 
but the sovereign could authorize muster and 
array? Even his surly Commons could not 
deny this prerogative to Charles I. in 1639. 
Who besides the king had a frediold or en- 
joyment of the public forest lands? The 
two first Stuarts asserted their forestal rights 
with a rigour unknown to Norman tyrants. 
Charles I. put the right of pre-emption to a 
novel use by establislnng a retail pepper trade ; 
just as his fiither claimed a monopoly of the 
sale of tobacco, and his son made heavy 
requisitions on tin. 

Even in the present day the Crown may 
profit by treasure-trove, escheat, and for* 
feiture ; while it is only of late years that its 
guardianship of the common highwa3rs has 
been in abeyance*! 

All these rights were and are due to the 
Crown by prescription not more ancient 
than the pre-emption of wools and the prizage 
of wines. 

The objection to this argument will be, as 
it always has been, that the prerogative was 
here exerted against both the wishes and the 
interest of the nation for the sole aggrandize- 
ment of the Crown. This was parUy alleged 
on Hampden's part in the case of the ship- 
money. The strict right of the Crown could 
not be denied even here, but the existence of 
an emergency to warrant its exertion was 
successfidly disputed. 

During the middle-Tudor period, however, 
I unhesitatingly maintain that both the in* 
terest and feeling of the bulk of the nation 
were on the side of the prerogative, and that, 
moreover, the Crown did Uttie more than 

* Galba, c. ii. 

t The wholesale encroftcbments pemitted of late 
yean on the river Thames are sufficiently Botoriovs» 
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seek to recover its undoubted revenue, which 
natural causes had diverted. 

I could point to scores of passages from 
contemporary MSS. to prove that the impost 
on imported wines was a burthen scarcely felt 
by the consumer, and dear to the heart of the 
producer in this country. 

The ships which were unladen of French 
wines, were reladen with English woollens for 
exportation. This practice not only caused a 
keen competition in the carrying trade of ex- 
ports, in favour of the more enlightened 
foreigner, but by glutting the foreign cloth 
market, and lowering prices, .made it im- 
possible for the unskilled English weaver or 
dyer to supply the home market at current 
quotations. 

Thus, the action of the Government in 
attempting to secure the monopoly of the 
export trade to the English merchant, and of 
the retail trade to the English artisan, was 
supported by one, and virtually by both, of 
those two great classes. It was only a few 
old-fashioned politicians, advocates of an 
agricultural revival, and a small but vigorous 
and enlightened minority of the nation^ that 
resisted the false economical policy of the 
Government These were the petty traders, 
mercers or grocers, who, grown rich by an 
unlimited course of trade, were fast tAing 
their place amongst the landed interest. 

These were the men who, swellmg the 
ranks of the Tudor yeomanry, became the 
Puritan gentry of the next century, and won 
the fight for the liberty of the subject 

But to show how entirely the whole ques- 
tion is one of expediency decided by class 
interests, these very men were they who in 
turn imposed the Navigation Act upon their 
Dutch co-religionists. 

There is good reason, however,' to suppose 
that the Government of Mary and Elizabeth 
were actuated by better motives in seeking to 
restrain the growing consumption of luxuries 
than those chiefly imputed to them. Con- 
temporary literature is replete with satires at 
the expense of the dandified consumer. The 
consumption of drink, with its ill effects on 
popular morality, was enormously on the in- 
crease, as may be gathered from the fatal 
tavern brawls which figure in the writs .of 
gaol delivery for the period. 

But there is one more view of the conduct 



of the Crown, and one to which I have several 
times invited attention. 

The importation of wine had increased 
since Edward I. at least four or five times. 
The value of the butt of wine was more than 
doubled, and ships carried a laiger cargo than 
of old. A smaller margin of profit was left to 
the Crown fi-om the farm of the custom, whilst 
the purchasing power of money had increased 
perhaps a third, and the expenses of the Crown 
had increased in proportion* 

Was it then fair that the latter should still 
be content with the old and unvarying butler- 
age from Aliens, the uncertain and inadjustable 
prizage in kind, and the ancient rates of the 
subsidy ? 

It was the same with the revenue drawn 
from the custom on cloths. The legality of 
the old custom on wool, as regulated by the 
Confirmatio Chartarum, was indeed unques- 
tioned, but what was now the value of this 
custom to the responsible executive ? 

The export trade in wool had practically 
disappeared, and an export trade in un- 
wrought cloths had taken its place. Who 
should murmur if the Crown took what was 
its own in another form ; for, by some means 
or other, the deficiencies in the customs' re- 
venue must be made up, to avoid that bank- 
ruptcy of the Government which seemed 
imminent? This was the view taken by the 
Ministers who instigated these exactions — by 
the high-principled Gardiner and the prudent 
Cecil. 

None could charge the Government of 
Elizabeth at least with prodigality. Border 
fortresses were indeed kept up, harbours or 
dock3rards laid out, and a volunteer militia 
drilled and equipped. It was only a war of 
extermination by land and of reprisals by sea 
that was discouraged, a crusade of Protestant 
against Catholic that was sternly repressed. 
The Crown was far more careful of the growing 
resources of the country than its own un- 
principled subjects. 

We should, in common justice, take account 
of all these circumstances before we place 
ourselves on ^the side of the great advocates 
of constitutional liberty, Hakewill, Hale and 
Hargrave. ^ As for the position of certain 
later historians, some of whose statements I 
have ventured to criticize, it matters Uttle in 
comparison that they have failed in thcii 
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attention to obscure sources of information in 
view of Uie general greatness and thorough- 
ness of their work. 

The true moral to be derived from the 
whole history of the question is at the ex- 
pense of the shameless impostors who, with- 
out originaltty or industry, and respecting not 
the dignity of history, have edited it as a lying 
romance to their infatuated disciples. 

{To be continiud.) 
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Dotes anb JCsttacts from tbe 

Hccounti'Sook of *Ricbarb Sajr, 

H Sutres Ifeomant 

KEPT BETWEEN 1648-1662. 
By Alfred Ridley Bax. 

HE book from which the following 
extracts are taken is about 14I 
inches long by (At wide, is bound 
in parchment, and is now in a very 
dilapidated condition, many of the leaves 
being much torn, whilst many of the earlier 
and later ones are altogether wanting, their 
stumps being alone left to indicate where they 
once were ; and, as often happens, those 
which are missing just embrace that period 
when entries would have been particularly 
interesting. 

It appears to have belonged to three 
Richards in succession. The relationship 
between the first and second Richard is not 
very dear, but the second and third stood 
in the relation of uncle and nephew to one 
another. The book is now the property of 
their descendant, George Bax Holmes, £^q., 
of Horsham. 

Concerning the parentage of the writer 
we know little, and nothing certain, although 
I am strongly inclined to think that he was 
son of Ridiard Bax, who is described as of 
•* Kitlands" in a Brief Survey of the Manor 
of Dorkings in 1622. This Richard married 
at Ockley,* on June 30, 1612, Agnes Shoe, 
and by her he had John and Agnes Bax, 
twins, baptized July 14, 16 14, and both 
buried on the same day in the churchyard at 
Ockley, and Richard Bax, baptized Sept. 27, 
X615. 

* Register of St. Margaret, Ockley. 



It is probable that the writer of the 
Account-Book, or his father, was the first of 
the family who lived at Kitlands, although 
the name occurs in Ockley much earlier. 
In the Parish Register it is recorded that 
'' Ralph y^ son of John Bax was bapt. 
March, 22* day, 1547.'* 

The family seems to have been settled 
before that time in Sussex, as we find Richard 
Bakkes and John Bakkes enumerated in the 
list of tenants of Rusper Priory in the 24 
Hen. VIII., 1532 ;♦ the latter is rated " pro 
le Newe House in Warnham, xijV." A few 
years later thaiT this the name occurs re< 
peatedly in the Wamham registers. 

Our earliest trace of it hitherto is in a 
subsidy roll of the Rape of Lewes in 1296, 
copied, from an original MS. by the late 
W. H. Blaauw, Esq. ;t therein it is spelt 
Bac. John Bac and Rich, le Bac are rated 
with other inhabitants of the ViUate de 
Brystelmstone et Molscumbe. 

But to return to our Account-book, which 
was undoubtedly kept at ** Pleystowe," a 
homestead in the parish of Capel (near 
Dorking). The earlier leaves having been 
torn out as before mentioned, the first legible 
entry is in 1648 \ it begins abruptly, and has 
reference to the quantity of oats threshed. 

It will be observed that the worthy yeoman 
appears throughout his accounts and memo- 
randa to have greatly favoured the phonetic 
system in spelling, not always with economy 
of labour to himself in writing. 

It has often been asserted that, until Dr. 
Johnson's time, orthography was uncertain 
and fortuitous, and we have only to examine 
the epistolary correspondence of persons even 
of rank and position before his age to per- 
ceive how this is borne out by facts. 

T he s ame Daye of Noaember 1648. 

£ 
Oeainingt to Richard Wright for worke . 
The Accoontes of Thomas Dandey his 
Thresheinge of Oeate$§ — 
It. at one time • • • 55 bushelles ) 
wherof Thomas Had 17 „ ( 
It. 3 dayes worke a grobinge .... 
It. at one time 6 busnelles of wheat . . 

Tho. Dandey for thresheinge of Oeates 
II qnr. 



o 13 4 



040 



o 
o 



3 
I 



6 

6 



099 



«'« •> 



* Sussex Arek. CoU., vol* v. p. 361* 
t J^tW., vol. ii, p. 395. 
t Owing. § Oats, 
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The accoontes of James Bottler, hu Threshe- 
inge of Oeats — 
It. for Howldinge of plowe 14 dayes 1 
It. James Bottler for Thresheinge of> o li 8 
fortene (}ar. of Oeates . . . . y 
It. at one time to Allen Houghton for 

wood cotinge* .0120 

Further on he has evidently been erecting 
either a new bain or outhouses, or rebuilding 
the old ones, as there is a long accotmt for 

"nailles," "thetchinge,"t "8caeing;"t also 
for " Boordes," " heaueings,"§ &c. 

It seems probable that a pond was then 
first made on the property, as there is thb 
entry: — 

It. to Richard Wright for the pond ....IS 
It. to Richard Wright for fTelleinge of the 
Tember 08 

Cheese was then about 2\(L a pound, as 

appears from the next entry : — 

s, d. 

It. to Richard Wright for 12 ponnds of cheese 2 9 
He held " Holdbrooks'| at this time (a 
farm long after in the family), and he has a 
memorandum of an offer which he made to 
the aforesaid Richard of a sum for " ffelinge 
of the Tember in the Howllbruck." 

The fondness which persons in the country 
exhibit for introducing the idea of sex in in- 
animate objects is exemplified by the next 
heading : " The accountes of the Bame in 
the HowUebrucke which I have Desporst|| 
conseminge him." 

Will. Weller was his ordinary serving man 
for a long period, and we constantly find 
entries of work done by, and money owing 

to, him. 

September the 29th, 1649. 

Oeainii^ to wilL weeUer for moeing • • i 10 o 

Thomas Dandey was another in constant em- 
ployment 

October the 9th. 

£, s, d, 
for moeinge of Oeates, 17 ackrsf . . . o 16 4 
for moeinge of Broekes,** 3 dajres ...040 

for carings ofBroekes, I day 010 

for caringe of Doing,ff 4 dayes .•.•050 
For a dayes of waterseruingft o a 8 

* Wood-cutting. + Thatching. t Sawing. 

§ Perhaps eaves is here meant. II Disbuist 

IT Acres. •♦ Brooks or Holdbrooks. t+ I^ng. 

^ I am at a loss for the meaning of this word ; it 
often occurs throughout tht accounts* Probably 
serving of water* 



''The accountes of The Pease which I 
have soulde in the year 1648/' 

Then follow the names of persons and the 
number of bushels sold to each. 

£ '■ d. 

Suma it *«.*«»869 

"The accountes of the Oeates which I 
have scoulde* in the year 1648.** 

The total number seems to have been 129 
bushels, and the price varied from 21 d. and 
23^/. to 2s. a busheL This is followed by 
" the accountes of The Wheate which I have 
scoulde sunce the 208th (5/V) day of Septem- 
ber, 1648." 

t '• d. 
Imprimus Matthew Lee for a bushdl of wheate. 
It Will. Terrey for a budidl of wheate .076 
It. Rich. Lee for a Halfe bushell of wheate 036 
It. Rich. Wrighte for a bushell of wheate .068 

&C. &c. 

From the long list fi-om which the above 
four lines are taken, it appears that he must 
have had laige dealings in that commodity. 
We next come upon a singular entry : — " The 
accountes of the dencherf in the RowUes 
and the monys which I have desporst to the 
workmen." 

The following is interesting as remlndinfi[ 
us of the stirring times in which he lived, and 
that events which now have the romance and 
interest of history were then occurring daily. 
It will be remembered that on the 30th of 
January in this year (1649) King Charles 
was beheaded at Whitehall, and the tax was 
no doubt levied with a view of clearing off 
the arrears of pay due to the solcUers. 

The accountes of The Taxes which I have payed 
scence Sept the 29th, 1649. 

£ J. 1/. 
It. payed to Allen Wallis for the 3 Monthes 
pJEiy for the Lord ffaiHax (^f^)f his army 
from ye fiist of September to the last of 
Desember 2 12 6 



• Sold. 

t " Dcncher,»* vide " Diaiy of Richaid SUpley, Gent, 
of Hickstead Place, nearTwineham, from 1682-1724,'* 
by Rev. Edward Turner, in Sussex Arch, CalL vol. iL 
p. 122, where the same word occurs. This term used 
to be applied to the act of paring off the turf from 
land and burning it. The residuum was used as 
manure. The word is supposed to t>e a corruption of 
''Devonshireing." The practice is, I aminfonned» 
now discontinue. 

X Fairfax. 
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It« payed to Tho. Henton at the same time 

for mv Land in Charlwood 0173 

It. for the Rowles 0130 

It. for Rilles Land o 1 8 

It. pajtd to Snnmons and fiuller from the 
last of Dcsember to the last ol May ..296 

Hedging and ditching is regarded,! believe^ 
at the present time as expensive work. Our 
friend Richard tells us what it cost him in 
1649; 

£ ^* f^* 

It. for making of 103* Rodes of hedge and 

detch in the RowUes 1 14 4 

It. for i,040t (Tadgatest O 4 O 

It. for 18 Rodes and a halfo of hedge in the 
RowUes 030 

IL for cotinge of i stack of wood in the 

RowUes 010 

IL for cotinge of 0607 fiadgates ....068 

It. for 4 dayes worke 040 

It. for 3 dayes worke with my horse ..030 
IL for going to meU§ and market ....010 
IL for two DfosheU of Oeates o 10 o 

From the "accountes of The Oeates 
which I have scoulde from Septehiber the 
29th the year 1649/' the price seems to have 
varied from u. 3k the lowest, to 2s, gd. the 
highest, per bushel 

In the next year (1650) he paid " for moe- 
ing of 15 ackars and a qu. of grasse at i^. 4//. 
an ackeyr;" for saymg (sawing) one day, 
i^. 6d., **for wenieing" (winnowing) u. 6d. 
for "Two dayes a moinge of Oeates, 4s" 

The icconntes of the Reckneinge Betweene 
WiU. Poalsden and my scdffe — 

£ ^* ^' 

It. Received of him fort mare. ....700 

It. for 6 sheep . . » « 14 o 

fiebniary the 4th, 1651. 

wiU wheUer for a peare of shnes ....040 

The acGoontes of Thomas Dandey, March I, 

1651— 

It. for ThreihiflgQ of 9 qu. of Teeres (tares) 
at li. 8^. 

He notes at this time that John Dussell 
and Will Wheeller were his servants, and on 
Febnary the 4th, 165 1, "Will Hill did coome 
to mee to dwell.** He received of Mr. 
Budgen "for my part of the cattell on John 
Wallcses farm," ^45. Riqhard Wallis re- 
ceived *' for going to darking fowre times, 
2 A," **for going to plowe one day, 6^1,** "for 

• 103 = 13 ; 10 + 3. t Perhaps 240. 

t FaggoU. § Mill. 



harrouing 4 dayes," ax., " for Emptinge the 
KeU and Rowling," is. He sold " a Kalfe'* 
at this date for lox., and " 39 Lames" at 
Ss. 6d. a lame." 

The accoontes of the monney which Mr. Budgen 
has Received for CateU from the ffirst of June — 

£ 

It. Rec. of John Wickenden . . . 
It. for the Red Kind* at Hossmnf • 
It Ed. GiUes for the pidet helTer . 
It. Stenen Richman for a sheepp . . 
It. Ed. GUIes for the black hder . . 
It at Charlwood faire. 

It GiUeS black coot 

It. Peekes the Redskin — Budgen . . 

It poore the whit flank 

It« Spencer the black whit haft . . 
It. Hills had the white hefer . . • 
It Gilles had the brended hefer — Budgen 
It GUles had Uie Rede hefer— Wallton 
It. John Gardner for a hide .... 
It Tho. Dandey for a buUocke . . • 
It for hupps§ Jo Keed of darking . . 
It. Mr. Budgen Rec. for Rent of John 

Wardes the 15th of ApriU 1653-4 • 
It for 4 oxen at Smethfield. . . . 
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From note-books like the present we often 
get the local names of plots of land, the 
memory of which has probably long passed 
away. Few, if any, could now identify " the 
Coppiss," " the Marl-field," « the soutters," 
"the Rowlles," "Youcrofts," "Gosvens," 
" Bockenden,"|| '* Letell Meade," "Charlwood 
Croft," " Rowles-game," " Cowleas," " Shep- 
powles," " Colenes," &c, &c. yet they were 
well known at that time, and are in several 
instances mentioned repeatedly in the 
accounts. 

He pays the following to Will Wheeller :— 

June the 37th, 1653. 

It for wreppingelf i daj his Boo^ ...026 
It for 3 dayes and a halfe aplowemge ..036 

It. for sslatng of the BuUock 004 

Nicklas SmaUpeac : — 
It for a idiort cloth o J o 

* Kine. t Horsham. t Pied. § Hops. 

H Query, Pockenden. There are many fiarms and 
closes in tht adjoining county of Sussex which owe 
their names to their having been the reputed haunts 
of &iries, such as Pookryde, Pookboume, Pook-hole. 
The sharpened end of the seed-vessel of the wild 
geranium, called by the common people Pook-needle, 
probably originallymeant the dairy's needle. Editor's 
note, " Journal of Timothy Burrel( Esq., of Ockenden 
House, Cuckfield, 1683-1714," by Robert Willis 
Blencowe, Esq., Smux Anh* CdL ^ ,. 

11 Reaping. 
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for whose? 043 

for a smocke cloth 032 

for shnes o^4 

As a man of enterprise he went to various 
markets to purchase stock wherever he was 
likely to obtain the best cattle. 

May the 25th, 1653. — ^The accountes or the money 
which I have layed out for cattell in to (sic) 
John Wallisy his famie — 

;f J. d. 
Imprimis for ffowre Beese*^ at Chersey ..944 
It. for two Beese at Wilton upon Temesf . 3 18 4 
It. for two Beese at Darkingt market ..400 
It. Layed out at Leigh for Beese . . ..768 
It. at Euuell§ fayre Tlirce beese ... . 7 iS 6 
It. payed to Willkens for keeping the cowe 010 

'' The accountes of the fiadgats in Cod- 
worth."] They were disposed of to Richard 
Tayller and William Dennes. Then we 
have— 

The accountes of The money which I have 
Desporst to The Carryers — 

^ J. d. 

It. to Anthoney Rowley, senr 190 

It. to Thomas Chas-mowre a o o 

It. to Anthoney Rowley, junr. i 10 o 

&c &c. 

Altogether he 'spent ^£29 95. at this time 
for " carrying." 

October the 30, 1655. 

It. for Rackings of Oeats 4 Ackycrs . . ) 060 
It. by the dav 4 dayes, and for .... $ 

Richardir 4 dayes 060 

It for my wife one day o o 10 

But before this last extract there is a sug- 
gestive entry : — 

Thomas Smallpeece de Nndigate in the (sic\ 
Thomas Bax. 

Of coiurse the words which were intended 
to be added were ** County of Surrey." Does 
not the use of the Norman prefix '* de" indi- 
cate the possession of a class of knowledge 
beyond what an intelligent yeoman in those 
days would be likely to possess? As the 
handwriting is somewhat different from that 
in all other entries in the book, and the 
colour of the ink much darker (although the 
court hand is still retained), may it not be 

* Beasts. f Walton-upon-Thames. • 

X Dorking, often spelt Darking in early times. 

§ Ewell. 

I Cud worth, a moated farm romanticallv situated in 
an out-of the-way part of the parish of NewdigatCi 
about 2 miles from Capel. 

H Who was this Riduud ? 



that of Thomas Smallpeece himself? It is 
known that the Smallpeece family were related 
to the Baxes.* 

He paid for " A lanthome at lundon" at 
this date, %d. \ for " driving of Lames" (lambs) 
to Sutton, 5x. 

In 1654 paid to Heniy Wright for ffelinge 
the great tree, \s. 6d. 

He had probably by this time obtained the 
reputation of being a thoroughly substantial 
man, to whom it was perfectly safe to make a 
loan, as there is quite a formidable list of 
persons to whom he was indebtedi with the 
sums due to each. 

Veal was then i\d, a lb. 

£ '^ d 

A True and Perffect Account of the mony 
laid out by me for the Brouckc at 
Pockruddon o to O 

Imprimus laid out for the I lamest — 

It. paid to the workmen for ffeleinj; and for 
£fiaing (sic) of 39 yeards of Tann ... o 7 6 

It. paid to Richard Tayller i lod and 32 

yeardes of Tann o 16 lo 

1656. 

October 23. It. payed to Jo. Democke for 
Burning of lime SCO 

The next entry is of considerable interest. 
It is the record of payment for education for 
son or nephew ; the amounts have unfortu- 
nately not been filled in in the earlier instances, 
but we get them afterwards; the names 
written at the side are probably those of the 
schoolmasters to whose care they were com- 
mitted. It should be remembered that ;£2o 
a year was considered at this Uroe, and even 
in 1 7 17, a handsome sum to defray a son's 
expenses at the University.! 

Resbey : — 
Payed for all Thomas his scowUnge till the 
24 of december, 1656 

* Richard Bax m. Ann Smallpeece, of Newdigate, 
CO. Surrey, 95 Feb. 1666 ; Thomas Bax, inn., m. Ann 
Smallpece, i^ April, 1681. There have been at least 
two matches between the Chasemores and the Baxes ; 
one before 1622, when Joan Chasemore married 
Thomas Bax, and one in 1766, when Susannah, 
daughter of Richard Bax, of Newdigate, married 
Philip Chasemore, of Horsham. The Chasemores 
became very wealthy through dealing in cattle. Mr. 
Henry Chasemore, of Cro^^on, miller and banker, is 
the present head of the family. 

t Vide Sussex Arch, Gr/^., John Everenden, gentle* 
man, paid {circa 1620) ;£l a year for the schooling of 
his daughter Elizabeth, ancl £2 a year for his son 
Walter's education. Vide "Account Books of ^e 
Frewen and Everenden Families,** by W. D. Coopery 
Sussex Archn Colin voL iv., p. 22. 
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fibniun: — l^ s, d, 

Pajed for AU Tboioas his Boord, tUl the 

^tst of Tanoaiy, 1656 

Pud for Thomas his sconleing till the 24th 

June, |6S7 

Paid for Thomas his scooling till the 

S4lh of December, 1658 100 

Jo. Daves. The 10th of September, 1655, 

did come to me to dwelL 
It. paid to Richard all his wadges for the 

last yeare 4150 

It. paid to Nicklas all his wadges for the 

last Teare, 1655 500 

Richard Bfttcheller ^— 
It Rec 1111657, Cralleyfayree .... 100 
It Rec at one Tymewnen he went to his 

mother Deoember the Sth, 1657. 

Oats in the year 1656 appear to have risen 
in those parts from ix. to ax. 6^/. a bushel ; 
many sales seem to have been effected at 
Dorking on Thuisdays, then as now, the 
regular market-day. The following is highly 
am^^^ing from its pompous diction : — 

Knowe all men by these prsents that wee whose 
names are heere under written doe Exlmowledge oar 
scellues ffiilley scatisfied for the moeing and Racking 
& Binding cf The Oeats at Greenes in the yeare 
1656. 

will Soemond 

his mark 

Tho. BttU 

his mark. 

He paid at this date to '' Goody Pardoe 
for 2 dayes A wedinge for Thomas, ix."; 
for ''haiing^ of the huckeffeild, the Letell 
meady Clmrlwood Croft, greate Meade, 
Rowles-game and the gossvens (?)/' also for 
'^ I day ahaiing in the Cowleas, 8x. 8</. /' to 
Dandey, for " 3 days worke in the fforist, 
51. 6</./* and for '* 3 dayes at the Pound, 31." 
On April the 10th, 1658, he gives the 
'* Accountes of the money laid out by me for 
thehop-game in the year i658/'total amounts 
to ^^26; besides that he "payed to Jo. 
Meiller for plantes, £fi 5X., and to Ouleuer 
Neye for hop-poles eight hundred and a 
halfe, 8x. the himdred, ^3 4x. 

We next come upon further expenses for 
schooling. 

It payed for Thomas his Scouling till the ^ /. d» 
a4th of Tone, 1658 i o o 

It payed for Thomas his Bourd until the 
31st of Agust, 1658 4 '5 o 

It payed to Thomas fforman, Will his 
Bora from the 6th of January to the 
I2th of JulVt the sum of 4 15 O 

It*payed to Inomas fibrman for Thomas his 
BoiuU from the 31th of January to the 
1 2th of July the sume of 3 15 o 



It payed to Mr. hoont for Will his scowl- £ s, d. 

ing 100 

It payed to Mr. Neisbett for Thomas his 

Scowling until the I sth of July •••100 

The succeeding extract appears to me one 

of the most interesting in the book ; it has 

reference to his expenses in London during 

a week spent there on account of his presence 

being required in connection with the Chan* 

eery suit of a certain Anthony Thorpe.* 

March the 14th, 1658. The Accounts of the money 
laid out by me Toward the sute of Anthoney 
Thorpe: — 

Imprimus naid to Mr. Budgen for 1 nights £ /. 1/. 
hning at lundon, & for the order •..040 

March the 29th, 1659^ 

It payed to Mr. Raworth for his ffee and 

lucking {sk) the writtings o 15 o 

It payed unto Scergeant Mainardf for his 

ffee o 10 o 

It. for goeing Ouer the water 006 

It. for Draweing the Afe Dand^ • ...006 

It. for the Oath 003 

It for Scerching the Supinaoses§ ....006 

July the 26th, 1659.— 

le did go to Lnndon for the order of Des- 
mecton for Anthoney Thorpe's sute in 
chanserey. 

Mickallmas Terme,. i6S9 :^ £ s, d, 

Munday, water 003 

attheEinn 004 

Munday, scoperf 009 

Toosday water Tempell o 'o 3 

water west to the Tempell 003 

Toosday Denner 006 

Toosdav Sooner oca 

Mr. Atkines nis ffee 0100 

The Atachment against Thorp • • . . o 7 o 

water Tempell to west 003 

at the Einn 00a 

wenesday Denner 006 

wensday Atkines his ffee o 10 o 

t\'ensday Scoper •.•... ...003 

Thursday water from OurisIT to Tempell .003 

Atkines for p'te of his ffee 050 

Denner a Th&rsday 005 

* This suit was brought hy Thorpe as agent of the 
Lord of the Manor, to prove that a part ofPleystowe 
was copyhold of the manor. In the end Richard Bax 
maintained his right to the whole as freehold. 

t Sir John Maynard, an eminent statesman and 
lawyer, prosecutor of Strafford and Laudi, afterwards 
an opoonent of Cromwell, knightwl at the Restora- 
tion, u. 1690. 

t Affidavit § Subpoenas. fl Sapper. 

IT The Church of St. Mary Ovenr, at the foot of 
London Bridge, a regular landing for boats, was no 
doubt established there. He probaUy lodged during 
the earl^ part of the week at one of the numerous 
Dvnous urns of Sonthwvk. 
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water from the Tempell to Ouris . • • o p j 

scoper a Thursday o o 8 

ft-iday Deiiner 005 

for p'at of Mr. Atldnes flee 050 

for Eintering the order 030 

water from the Tempell to Ouris ... .003 

scoper A ffriday 002 

Saterday 

ffor Coping of the cvdel^ 010 

Dener a Saterdav 006 

water from the Tempell to Ouris ... .003 

ToMrSpenncerfortheflTee 036 

fTor the horses for ffive nights 041 

He was evidently, from what foUowSi an 
Overseer of the Poor in 1659. 

The Accountes of the monev Layed out by 
me ill the yeve 1659 ^^ ^ Relifs of the 
poore. 

£ s. d. 

It for a warrant for Jo. Mearsh to Apeere 

before the Justeses at Darking . • • • o o 6 
IL for consemieing the porre Booke ..006 
It. for another warrant for Jo. Marsh . • o o jS 
It. for Exspences at gellford consceming 

Anthoney Weller o i « 

It. paid to James hiiles at 3 seueraU Times o 15 o 
It. payed to the widdo Lee at tow ? sceuendl 

Times ,....076 

It. paide to Edw. Gardyner for worke dun 

About the Almeshouse 096 

It. payed to Jo. Wonham for I dayes woxkt 

About the Almeshotts o I 4 

It. paid to the widd. Lee 010 

It. paid to the widd. Lee 010 

It. Tho. Dandey had i bu. of wheat ..070 
It. mathew mesbrucke had I bn. of wheat .070 
It. John Democke had at one Tyme ..050 

It Rec. of Tho. Wonham 100 

It. desporst to James Hill 050 

It. to The widdo Lee o $ o 

It. Rec of Tho. Wonham 3 4 10 

It. Jo. Wonham douth Oue unto me for 

Coffein (?) Borde o 10 o 

In the year 1661 "The Accounte Milles 
and Metchenors Work in the Roles" bears 
the signature of " Thomas SmaWpeec." 

Whether the following account at the end 
of the book, without date, but in the same 
hand as that at the beginning, has reference 
to the same Chancery suit already mentioned 
or not, remains uncertsdn : — 

The accountes of the money which I have Desposst 
in Mr. Budgen's behaUe and my owne : — 

£ '. <'. 
It. laied out for Will Wheller his going to 

Lundon 030 

It. for the Bayles ffeese and the Etcraey 

hisffeese 080 

It.foralineofweaHe o a o 

It. to Mr. Thorp his Mann o 10 o 

It. to Mr. [blank] 100 



t. to Will WheeUer 

t to Mr. Morgen 

t. to Mr. Beerd 

t. to Mr. Melles* 

t for the horses • . . • 

t. for beere to Mr. Abome 

t to Mr. Abome 

t. going over the water 

t. at the Einn 

t at ooe time alone for going over tht 

water • • . 

t. at one time for a horse hier • . • . 
t. at one time a dennor for Mr. Skockfoid 

and Mr. Abome 

It. at the same time for Mr. Thomss 

Maninges Draft • 

Anao. Dom. 1669. 
The Accoontes of the work Dunn in the 
as conceit the Browke. 

It paid to WUI. i&ild for faeutng of 8 lode 
ofTember 

It paid to Thomas Whight for Scayinge in 
the Rowles 



o a o 

9 4 

5 o 

4 o 

X 10 

o 6 

o o 

o 6 

o 3 



o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
I 

o 
o 



003 
050 

010 

004 

Rowks 
£ s. d. 



100 



This is the last entry. The day and month 
are not given. It seems fair to coi^ecture that 
increasing infirmities compelled him to resign 
the management of his affiurs, and, with them, 
of his accoimts, into the hands of a younger 
and more vigorous man, perhaps his successor 
in the property and in the possession of the 
Account Book. We gather sufficient from en- 
tries which have been quoted to conclude that 
Richard Bax was a very good specimen of 
a thrifty and industrious yeoman of the 
seventeenth century, looking well alter the 
prosperity of his farms, the successful dis- 
posal of his stock, keeping his accounts with 
regularity and diligence, and discharging 
conscientiously his duties as overseer of the 
poor, and in everything maintaining the 
principles of a Friend — frigid truthfulness in 
his dealings with his fellow-men, and a sim- 
plicity in manners and dress from which the 
majority of the nation had at that period of 
our history so grievously departed. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that one of 
the earliest records of burial in the Pleystowe 
register of the Society of Friends has refer* 
ence to the first owner of the Account Book. 
It is as follows: — ''Richard Bax Sen'* of 



mo 



Capel, buried 30. 3 : 1665 at Charlwood." 
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Keviewd; 



The Vsntaitau of WiUsktre. 1623. Edited hf 
Geokgb W. Marshall, LL.D. (London: Geoi]^ 
Bell ft Sons. 1882.) Roy. 8vo, pp. 17.-109. 

|H£RE is no need to enkige upon the 
value of the old Hendds' Visitations, 
because no antiqoary would be tnctined 
to doubt it. We ongkt not to be content 
so long as any of tbese icmain in MS^ 
and thcfdbre liabk to total destnictian. There are 
among the Haiietan manuscripts in the British 
If nseum Visitations of the five western counties, by 
ik. George and Lennard, who acted as deputies to 
Camden. Cornwall and Devon were visited in 1620, 
and Sonenet, Dorset, and Wiltshire in 1623. The 
visitatioBs of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset have 
been published by the Harieian Society. Dr. Mar- 
shall nas undertaken ¥riltshire on his own responsi- 
btlity, and Dorset stiU requires an editor. A Book 
td Pedigrees is not easily reviewed, and we can only 
aay that the editor has reprodooed tfie work in a very 
handsome form, with two plates of arms, and has 
edited it with the conscientiousness which he is so 
£unotts. At the end of the book is a list which proves 
that the visit of Richmond and Bluemantle to Wilt- 
shire did not give universal satisfaction. This is '* a 
note of all such as have usurpet the names and titles 
of gentlemen without anthoritie, and were disclaimed 
at Salisbnrie in the county of WUtsheire in Sept. a*" 
1623." This contains fifty-two names described as 
hs omna. 



StmJia M NiddirdaJt: upon Hotes and Observations 
other than Geological made during the Progress of the 
Covemmeni Geological Survey of the District^ 1867- 
1872. By Joseph Lucas. (London : Elliot Stodc. 
No date.) 8vo, pp. xxvi.-294. 

If every other member of the Geological Survey 
had possessed a little of the ability to " make a note 
of" thines found exhibited by Mr. Lucas in this very 
admimble book, what really national work would 
liave been accomplished! With just a sprinkling of 
theory throughout the work, Mr. Lucas has contrived 
to get together some of the most out-of-the way facts 
connected with the old ways and doingp and sayings 
of the Nidderdale folk. Every page almost takes us 
bock to a past so remote that it is only by having sur- 
vived in the present that the historian can learn any- 
thing about it Mr. Lucas has disdained no information, 
and aocordmgly some of the very smallest triAes, only 
to be found in such rare books as this, are eagerly 
picked up by the student of ancient times. Thus the 
glimpses into the old houses, the position or absence 
uf the chimneys of the fire-places, the ancient ovens 
or ''bak stones," are precious morsels of the prehis- 
toric home which can only be obtained by actual 
obserration. Then there are facts connected with the 
o4d cultivating customs of the primitive village com- 
ittttnity— 4he ** reins," as they arc known at Warder- 
wtymwJkf Mid dsewhere-— though on this subject Mr. 
X^icas seems to have gone m little wild in hk obief- 



vations. And finally there are some gathered scraps 
of old customs and superstitions, and an admimble 
collection of the dialects and natural history notes of 
Nidderdale. We do not say one word too mudk<in 
expressing our unqualified giatitade for sudi a collec- 
tion of good notes, and we cordially recommend our 
readers to make themselves acquainted with this ad- 
miraUe^spedmen of an antiquary's *' Note-book." 



The Prophecies oj the Brahan Seer» By Alexander 
Mackenzie. With an Appendix on the Superstt- 
tion of the Highlanders, By the Rev. Alexander 
Macqregor. (Inverness: A. & W. Mackenzie. 
1 88a.) iimo^ pp. iii.-i56. 

This is the third edition of a well-known little 
work. Kometh Mackenziei better known as Coin- 
neach Odhar, .the Brahan Seer, was bom in the 
Island of Lewis about the b^inning of the seventeenth 
century. Allien he had just entered his teens, he 
received a magical stone in an extraordinary manner, 
and thus began his career as a prophet. What he 
prophesied, and the results of the prophecies, we 
shall not detail here ; but there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of curious matter in this little book for those who 
love folk-lore, but we suppose, if the contemporaries 
of the seer believed in his prophetic powers, we may 
be excused. We should muoi like to see some one 
take up this subject in the same way as Mr. Thorns 
has taken up longevity. The story of the Seaforth 
family is the most interesting. But, it is a pity that 
a book capable of giving so much curious information 
should be so wretchedly edited. Misprints abound, 
and, in one place^ the pagination is wrong, and the 
narrative consequently misplaced. 



Xeport of the Proceedings of the Teign //aluralist's 
Field Club for the Year 1881. (Exeter : William 
Pollard. 1882.) 8vOk pp.18. 

This is a reoonl of a very carefully and usefiiUy 
ananged system of excaisions to the antiquities of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and we cordially give our 
opinion of the value of such excellent societies. There 
are Papers on the earthworks on Milber Down, 
remarks on the landing of the Prince of Orange at 
Brixham, and on the local names of wild flowers. 

UnaorOten History and How to Read it: a Ledssre to 
the fVorhing Classes, ddiueroi at the Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancenunt of Science, 
held at Southamfion, August, 1882. By John 
Evans. (London : Virtue & Co. 1882.) 8vo, 
pp.13. 

No subject could have been better suited for the 
workmen's lectures at Southampton than this, and 
Mr. Evans was essentially the rignt man to deliver iL 
From the peculiaritv of ue position of Southampton, 
it has been occupied from pre-historic times through- 
out all successive stages of history^ and the finds 
gathered from the neighbourhood, and placed in the 
Hartley Institute, formed valuable illustrations to 
Mr. Evans's observations. Mr. Evans placed the 
facts clearly and succinctly before his audience, and 
the reprint forms an admirable summary of the 
subject. 
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TAe Devonshire Associaium for the Adifancentent of 
Science^ IMerature^ and Art, TkottUyfirst Meeting* 
1882. Address by J. Brooking Rows, President. 
(Plymouth : W. Brendon & Sods.) 8vo, pp. 88. 

This Address mainly deals with the topography of 
Devonshire, and it admirably points oat what has 
been done, and what there is to do, towards the com- 
pilation of a history of Devonshire. The Addrass is a 
valuable contribution to local history ; and its appen- 
dices, giving lists of MSS. relating to Devon, luts of 
histories of towns, &c., lists of monuments, dedications 
of churches, are such useful bibliographical information 
as do not often accompany president's addrcsMs. 



ProverbeU Romanitor. English Proverbs. Prouerbes 
Francis, Deuischi SpHichworter, (London: Kerby 
& Endean. Bucuresd. 1882.) i2mo, pp. ▼iii-64. 

This little book is a useful addition to the literatnie 
of proverbs. The object which the compiler, Mrs. E. 
B. Mawer, has had in view is to collect a certain 
number of Roumanian proverbs, and place side by 
side with these corresponiding ones in En^rlish, Frencbl, 
and German. This is an undertaking which always re- 
pays the trouble spent in carrying it out. Our opinion 
of the wisdom of a proverb is naturally increased when 
weiind it in several languages. The author proposes 
to enlarge the book in a rature edition, and asks for 
help in respect to French and German proverbs. 



Old Kamarvon: a Historical Account of the Town of 
Carnarvon, with notices of the Parish Churches 
of Uanbeblig and Llanfaglan. By W. H. JoNES. 

^ (Carnarvon: £. Humphreys.) Sm. 8vo, pp. i86. 

No one who has ever seen Carm^rvon Castle is 
likely to foiget it, and we shall most of us agree 
with the woi3s of the chronicler. Speed, who wrote, 
" Great pitie it is that so famous a work should 
not be perpetuous, or ever become a ruin of time." 
In more wavs than one the Castle overshadows the 
town, but the history of the latter is of ver^ Sf^^ 
interest in itself. Mr. Jones has illustrated his little 
book with a copy of Speed's interesting plan of Car- 
narvon, 1610, and with illustrations of sevonal of the 
old buUdings. The author has given a very interest* 
ing account of the town and its Castle, in which he 
traces the various vicissitudes both have undeigone, 
and he has added much curious information respecting 
old customs and old people. There is a street of no 
particular importance called Hole-in-the-Wall Street, 
out Mr. Jones has found this spelled in an old assess* 
roent of the town taken just a century ago, " Hall-in- 
the-Wall Street," which points to the situation of the 
Gild Hall within its precincts, and gives a very 
probable origin for the name. 



Visits to Remarhabli Places. By William Howitt, 
The illttstmtions designed and executed by Samuel 
Williams. New edition. (Loudon: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1882.) Sm. 8vo, pp. xvi.-4S. 

Histor)r is never better studied than on the spots 
where its incidents have been enacted, and no country 



is richer in sudi remarkable places than onr own 
island. But half the benefit to oe obtained from such 
visits will be lost if we have not an intelligent guide. 
Mr. Howitt's tastes have taken him to many places of 
interest, and these are described in snch a manner 
that this book will always form an exceedingly plea- 
sant companion for any one visiting the same places. 
We start off with Fenshurst, for ever associated with 
the Sidneys, and hence linked with the most delightful 
memories. Culloden folbws, then Stratford-on- Avon, 
and after visits to a few places in the south, such as 
Hampton Court, Tintag^l, and Winchester, we 6nd 
most of the other places in the north. In the adver- 
tisement prefixed to this edition, we axe told " that 
Mr. Howitt describes these scenes as he saw them 
forty years ago, and that lapse of time may have 
mffectra their aspect, though it has not changed or 
diminished their,historical interest." Thexe are other 
points which show that this book was written forty 
years ago ; for instance, the estimate of nistorical 
characters is not altogether the estimate of to*day ; 
thus we read that Cromwdl was a precious hypocrite, 
and that Algernon Sidn^ was a model of Roman 
virtue ; but.uiis is merely by the way, for Mr. Howitt 
is too pleasant a companion and too favourite an 
author to be criticized after this manner. The book 
is vei7 prettily got up. 



Tht History and Antiquities of Colchester Castle, 
(Colchester : Benham & Co. 1883.) 8vo, pp. 1 4 8. 

This excellent little book does much more than 
demolish the monstrous theory of the Ronum origin 
of Colchester Castle; it establishes in a dear and 
forcible manner that it is not Roman, not Saxon, but 
Norman, and it performs this work by going 
thoroughly into the history of the place from original 
documents. The most interesting chapter in the 
book, so far as its express purpose as a guide is con- 
cerned, is that devoted to a descripiion of the Castle, 
whidi goes into the matter so minutely and graphi- 
cUly, imd yet so pleasantly, that it cannot but remain 
the standard guide for all time. The author gives his 
readers, too, a glimpse outside the bare walls of the 
Castle, the chapters devoted to views from the 
Castle, the descent and demesnes of the Castle, being 
full of unusually instructive information. We may 
note that l^mmxs lands exist at Colchester. 
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British Archaeological Association.— Aug. 21- 
28. — Plymouth.— The proceedings commenced with 
a reception, held in the Guildhall, by the Mayor 
of Pljrmouth. The regalia, consisting of maces, 
silver-gilt, of the time of Queen Aime, and other 
articles^ were then inspected and commented upon 
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bf Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., who described the 
peculiarities of the workmanship. A silTcr^t cap 
of artistic deagn and old date^ out of which Diake 
and many other of Plymouth's worthies must have 
dnmk» 1^ greatly admired. The archives of the 
Corpoiation were then described by Bfr. R. N. Worth. 
The old cucking-stool, of wrought iron, was pro- 
duced for the inspection of the party, who then pro* 
oeeded to the parish church of §U Andrew, formeiiy 
a dependencv upon the prioxy of Plympton. An 
aadent building at the souUi-east comer of the 
charchTard, known popukrly as the *' Abbey," but 
wiiich hag no written record, was most probably the 
deigy house. It is said to be attached to the church 
by a subterranean pasnge into a fifteenth-century 
ciypt beneath the chanceL The old Custom House, 
dated i63jr, was then inspected, a curious example of 
^ Ungermg of an earlier style in the west of England, 
the four centred doorways of granite^ bdngranilar 
to several in the neighbouring buildingifolly 200 
years older. The church of Charles was also visited. 
A halt was made at the church of fiuckland Mona- 
dioram, a fine specimen of enriched Perpendicular 
work, executed in granite, the columns in tne interior 
of the bmldm^ bong worked each out of a single 
stone. There is a fine tower, with pinnacles of Oie 
osoal Devonshire type, at the west end; but within 
many of the ordinary features of the local buildings 
give {dace to more ornate work than ii eeneraUy 
ntet with, the window tracery being extremely good. 
Sir James A. Picton traced the connection between 
th^ fiunily of the Drakes with the Hcathfields, 
aad pointed out the beautiful monument in the 
dupel in memory of Lord Heathfidd, the brave 
defender of Gibraltar. The party then proceeded 
to Prinoe*s Town, to examine the pre-historic 
remains which abound in the district. The even* 
ing of the 2ind was devoted to the reading of 
Fspen, the Athenaeum having been placed at the 
disix>sal of the Association for the purpose by the 
Plymouth Institution. A Paper was read by Sir 
T. A Picton on ''The Munidpal Recoids of EngUind, 
iUnstrated by those of Liverpool" Another Paper, 
on various incidents of Sir Francis Drake's voyage 
round the world, was read by the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Sxyrma. The small size of Drake's ships was 
pahicuhu-iy emphasized, the kugest being about the 
average size of a modem collier. This was followed 
by a third Paper, by Dr. Drake, on '« The Antiquity 
of the Armorial Bearings of the Family, " and various 
difiercnces were passed in review. Wednesday was 
devoted to visits to Dartmouth and Totnes. The 
church of St. Saviour was examined, and described 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Rev. £. C. Brittan. It is a craciform church, 
with aisles to both xuve and chancel, and a plain 
western tower, the main portion of the fabric havmg 
been erected in the fourteenth century, and conse- 
crated October 13, lyjz. Colonel Bramble explained 
the costume of the very fine Hawley brass in the 
chancel (1408). The ancient houses m the Butter 
VTaik were then inspected, while some of the party 
paid a visit to Dartmouth Castle and the ancient 
church of St Petrock. On the return journey, a 
lengths visit was paid to Totnes Church, a build- 
ing of considerable size and much artistic beauty. 
VOL. VI, 



Here Mr. Windeatt supplied many interesting items 
of information firom load documents, &&, among 
which were references to the building of Uie tower about 
I432. The magnificent stone rood screen was erected 
hf the corporation in the thirty-eighth year of Henry 
VI. Passing into the old Gildhiai of the town, the 
party was received by the mayor, Mr. Harris. The 
tmilding is a quaint structure, dating fiom the time of 
Edward VI. Within it a great number of deeds and 
documents were laid out ai& described by Mr. Wind- 
eatt at length, many notices of important historical 
events being rendered. Mr. C. H. Compton described 
the ancient charters, which were passed in review with 
the originals* and Mr. G. Lambait, F.SA., discoursed 
upon the two silvcar-gilt maces and the loving cup of 
tne corporation. Tne visit was brought to a dose by 
the inspection of the ruins of the castle. This is a 
circular shell keep on a conical mound, artificiallT 
shaped, the masonry being pronounced by Mr. Brock 
to be no earlier thui the tnuteenth century, althourii 
the earthworks may be of very great antiouity. Tne 
ruins belong to the Duke of Somerset, ana have been 
planted with trees and laid out as a recreation ground. 
On ThurkUy the archaeologists proceeded to Lidford. 
The diurch of. lidford is a small building, but posses- 
sing points of much interest Part of the nortn side 
of the nave ii of remote antiquity, and the plain cylin* 
drical font dates probably from Saxon times. The 
building is dedicated to St. Petrock. The stairs to 
the rood-loft alone remain, and there is the peculiarity 
of a hagioscope cut through the lower steps. Mr. 
R. N. Worth rendered an interesting description of the 
now decayed town of Lidford, which was of extent 
and importance in Saxon times, having a mint, and 
apparently a large population. The castle adjoins the 
churchyaxd, and there the party inspected a square 
keep of no great elevation, erected on a bold circular 
conical mound of earth. The arches are round-headed 
and segmental pointed. Mr. Worth narrated his in- 
teresting discovery of a series of important and exten- 
sive earthworks which entirely surround the town. 
They consist of a massive rampart and an 
outer ditch, and their appearance fully jus* 
tifies the belief that they are the remains 
of a British fortified town. Passing close to Brent 
Tor and ifs ancient church dedicated to St. Michael, 
the party proceeded to Tavistock. Here the church 
of St. Eustacius was inspected. Mr. Loftus Brock 
referred to the &ct that the building was mentioned 
as being dedicated to this saint so early as 1 184, and 
that it was until then separate from the great abbey of 
Tavistock close to it A perambulation was then made 
of the site of the celebrated abbey, aided by notes and 
a plan prepared by Mr. Rundle, of Tavistock, llie 
church, which was of great size, stood almost in the 
centre of the present &dford Road ; the office is on 
the site of the chapter>house, and the sites of the 
other conventual buildings were fiiirly well made out. 
This visit was brought to a close by the inspection of 
the wdl-known Romano-British inscribed stones in 
the vicarage gardens, which were found to be in 
fairly good state, although standing in the open air. 
In the evening the following papers were roul : — I. 
''On the Finding of an Early Statue at Abbotskers- 
well Church," by Mr. J. Phillips. It had been found 
embedded in the wall of the building during restora- 
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tion. 2. <*Tlie Early Histoiy of Plymoath," by 
Mr. R. N. Worth, in which attention was drawn to 
recent discoveries, showing that an early British rsoe 
■rast have occupied the site. 3. '* Robert Blake, 
Colonel and General at Sea, 1657," by Bfr. £. G. 
Bennett, in which many of the exploits of the gallant 
sailor were passed in review. 4. " The Exeter Book," 
by Mr. D. Slater, in which the claims of a new transla- 
tion of this important Sakon work were advocated. 
On Friday a large party proceeded to Dartington 
Hall. The style of the work tallies with the recorded 
history, the mansion having been erected in the reign 
of Richard II., whose badge appean on the vaulted 
roof of the entrance porch. It has consisted of an 
oater quadrangle, a fine central hall, dividing it from 
an oater court, the principal apartments having been 
in the latter, but only a few traces of walling remain 
here and there. The hall is unroofed and mantled 
with ivy, but its feir proportions can be tzaced, and 
the position of the dais, minstrel's gallery, passage 
way to kitchen, ftc, made out. A wide open fire* 
place exists at the end of the hall, while in the rear, 
on the opposite side, is the kitchen. The outer 

aoadrangle still retains many of its buildings, including 
le retainers* hall, near to the site of the origimu 
entrance, and it is still covered by its open timber roof. 
The next halt was made at Berry Pomeroy Chuich, 
a fine and characteristic specimen of a Devonshire 
church, with a capital porch having a vaulted roof and 
ft room over it, a good western tower built " battcr- 
i]:^,"and an unusually good oak screen, coloured 
and gilt, extending from wall to wall across the 
chanceL Proceeding onwards Berry Pomeroy Castle 
was reached. It consists of a mass of late Tudor 
buildings, grouped around an inner oour^ and sur- 
rounded by an escarped bank of great height, there 
bemg but one approach. This is a gateway with 
spaces for two portcullises and two flanking towers. 
Mr. C< Lynam related the history of the building 
within the inner court, and the party then perambu- 
lated the remains, which are very extensive and im- 
posing. The next halt was made at Compton Castle^ 
ft building partly in ruins, of early fifteenth-century 
date, of a very different plan, more resembling Dar- 
tii^on Hall, since it had a quadrangular court en- 
closed by walls in front of the principal block of 
buildings which divide it from a second court in the 
rear. The buildings consist of the remains of the 
chapel, some of the best rooms, and nearly the whole 
of tnose for domestic purposes. Mr. C. rl. Compton 
read a Paper on the femilies connected with the casUe 
and described it. The only other Paper read was 
" Notes on the Cornish Language and its Survival in 
the Cornish Dialect," by the Kev.W.|S.LaGh-Szynna. 
On Saturday the first place visited was Slade Hall, 
the seat of Mr. J. D. Spode, who described the 
building. The hall has an open timber roof of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, very similar in 
desini, however, to one seen at Plymouth Priory of 
the fifteenth century, afibrding evidence of the con- 
tinuance of old des^s in the locality. Passing on 
to Comwood Church, the building was examined and 
commented upon by Mr. Brock. It is a double- 
aisled building the aisles, north and south, having 
transepts. The tower at the west end is a portion 
of an older chvrchi doubtless of smaller size^ the 



growth of die building to its present proportions 
being pointed out stage bjp stage. The next halt 
was made at Fardell, an «naent manor-house, mainly 
of fifteenth"cetttunr date, now used as a fexmhouse. 
On the return to Plymouth the dosing meeting was 
held at the Gildhul. Papers were read: by Mr. 
W. H. Cope, " On Old Plymouth China ;" another, 
" On ft Rumed Holy Well, dedicated to St Julian at 
Rome," by Mr. J. Hine ; and a third, by Mr. C. H. 
Compton, *' On the Gilberts and Campions of Comp- 
ton Castle." The extra day's proceeoings, Monday, 
the 28th, were under the guidance of Mr. F. Brent. 
A visit was paid to the old citadel of Plymoodi, ^e 
last of the seventeenth-century fe«tifications still in- 
tact in England, on the site of ranipartB of the 
thirteenth century, and that of the old Chapel of St 
Catherine. Besides these^ the site was probably that 
of a prehistoric settlement The remains of the an- 
cient Castle gateways in Cambhajr Street were then 
inspected, probably not too soon for the preservation 
of a record.!^ their existence, since they will soon be 
swept away for the purposes of public improvement 
Mount Batten was reached. Mr. Brent tallied atten- 
tion to the fact that the spot was in all probability 
the seat of an eariy Cdtie raoe^ since large numbers 
of flint flakes have been found from time to time, 
whib the continuance of the settlement to a later 
poiod appears to be proved by the numbcn of Briti^ 
coins, in silver^ gold, and copper, wfaidi have beat 
found- 

Bucka Archseological Society.-— August 3.— 
After an interval of two years the members of this 
Society had an excursion. On reaching Wycombe 
they set out for the site of the ancient camp called 
Desborough Castle. The camp consists of a double 
entrenchment, with a deep foase on the outside, the 
inner slope of the ditdi oeij^ so raised as to form 
a hifi^ bank towards the interior. Of Desborough 
Castle nothing remains but the ruune^ but in the 
centre of the position is a considerable mound which 
evidently formed a stronghold in some primitive war- 
fisre. On this the company assembled to hear a de- 
scription by Mr. R. S. Downs, of Wycombe. Mr. 
Downs explained that the origin of the camp was 
altogether conjectural, but there was dear evidence 
of a British village having existed in the immediate 
vicinity. The position of the mound rendered it 
highly probable that it was originallv formed for 
religious purposes by the early C3u ; but there was 
good reason to believe that it was afterwards used in 
warfare for the purpose of resisting an attack from 
invaders passing along the road beneath. The place 
was described in Domeedfty Book fts ** Dusten* 
burg." Mr. John Peiker inclined to the view that 
the camp was British, and was used hw the Saxons 
after their triumph in the district Tint Mayor of 
Wycombe stated that British coins had been found 
in the neighbourhood. Leaving the can^> the party 
repaired to a field in the ndnity, in which they found 
a large, circular, cup-shaped excavation, about aoft. 
in depth, called " The Roman Well," but oocnpjing 
a position which precludes the probability of its bav* 
ing been employed for the puf^Dse of drawing water. 
Like the former relic, ill history is veiled in an ob« 
scurity which no antiquarian laboors can satisfiMtorily 
fiuhoqk Tlicydrov«thioagh the town of Wycombe, 
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till the Gnmnar School wis mdiecL Hero the 
Tenuuni of the oM St. John's Hosptttl, which exist 
in the midst of Che eeliool-lndldin^, wen inspected. 
An interesting description wss given by Mr. T<^m 
Fsiker. The nail, it wss stated, was sapposed to have 
been erected in 1175, and the instttution was an 
asyinm for poor persons, who lived in tibe one afMBt- 
ment dnr and night. Like murf similar ins b tiitioos 
on the Continent, it was under the nle of St Austin. 
The theory that the honiital was connected with the 
Kni^ts Templars was shown to be an error % it was 
not an ecclesiastical building. It was explained tint 
the hospital rot into private hands in the time of 
Edward VI., but that EUzabeth re-gnmted the build- 
teg to tiie town for a grammar school, to which pur- 
pose it was afterwards devoted. Passing throng the 
modem structure which has been built on to die re- 
mains, tiie visitors were fiivonred with the view of 
four remaricably fine pillats, aheraatelv round and 
octagonal, supporting semicircular arches 13ft. in 
tlxometer, which fonned part of the old fiibric. 
Such handsome relics of Nonnan architectuie would 
nrely be met vri& in a non«ecclesiastical build* 
ing. The porch was shown to contain four transi* 
tional Norman pillars, and the oven anciently 
used by the inmates— which was discovered some 
years ago— was found fixed in one of the walls. 
The next visit was paid to Penn Church, a plastered 
bnildiif , of the Perpendicular style, datuig from the 
fiftec9Dl£ century. Over this they were coniducted by 
the Vicar of Penn, the Rev. J. Grainger, who pointed 
out its principal features, mcluding a large sarco- 
phagos, five fine old brasses, of the sixteenth century, 
and some tablets of interest. One of the brasses 
depicts a lady In a shroud, who by the inscription 
befew is made not only tu pray for the salvation of 
her own soul, but asks *' unto the souls of all trat 
believers departed remission of their sins'*— a form of 
vroxds whido, the Vicar observed, nidtcated the state 
of tfnnsition of the popular mind at the oeriod with 
reference to prayers ror the dead, being shortly after 
the pamiing of the Six Articles. The connection of 
the wmily of Pen— as it is spdt on the monumental 
tablets— was referred to, and it was stated that six 
grandchildren of William Penn, of Pennsylvania, 
were interred in the chureh. After a visit to the 
e xce e din gly handsome Itttie churdi of Tyler's Green, 
with its ornate chancel and reredos, tiie travelien 
took a drive to Hughenden. The Vicar, the Rev. 
H. Blagden, favoured the company with an interesting 
description of tiie stone effigies of members of the 
De Montfort family of fisur centuries— from the 
Cnuadmg period to the reign of Henry VI. — ^hxterred 
beneath tne chureh, among them being a son of the 
famous Simon de Montfort. Mr. R. S. Downs had 
prepared a Paper on "The Danes in Bucks." 

Record Society.— Annual Meeting, August 29. 
—Mr. James Crossley in the chair. The report for 
the year 1881-82 stated that two volumes had been 
delivered to the members since the last aimual 
mcctmg— namely, the Parish Registers of Prestbury, 
Cheshire, edited by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., and 
a volume of Lancashire and Cheshire Funeral Certifi- 
cates, 1600 to 1678, edited b^ Mr. J. Paul Rvlands, 
F.S.A. Volumes vii. and viii. of the Society's pub- 
lications are printed, and only rehire to be indexed 



and bound, so that tiiey will be in the hands of the 
memben before the end of the year. In them will 
be found a very comprehensive account of the various 
classes of records relating to Lancashire and Cheshire 
to be found in Her Majest/s PuUic Record Office^ 
London, iUustnted by numerous examples of many 
cf the documents refe r red to, and by valuable lists of 
names botii of persons and places bdon^nr to the 
two counties. These books have been edited by Mr* 
Walford D. Sell^, of the Public Record Office, who 
has divided his materials into twoparts. Volume vii. 
deals with ( l) the Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with special reference to tiie Lancashire and Cheshire 
manors belonging to it ; (s) the Records of the Palati- 
nate of TiflncaShire ; arid (3) those of the Superior and 
AboUshed Courts, as fiur as they relate to the twr 
counties, the value of each class of records being as 
far as possible diown by examples of the various aiMi 
important documents they contain. Volume viii. 
deals with the various indices to the Records which 
have firom time to time been compiled, together with 
such special classes of documents as Special Com- 
missions, Licences and Pardons, and Rovalist Com- 
position Papers, all of which throw much new light 
on the past history of the two counties, and indicate 
the best sources of information to be consulted by 
those working at either local or family history. 
Volume ix., the concluding volume for the year 
1882-3, will contain verbatim transcripts of the 
Gild Rolls of Preston, begixming with the eariiest 
now preserved, that of 1397 down to 1662. This 
volume, which will be edited by Mr. W. A. Abram, 
is now m the printer's hands. Volume x. will be the 
Index to the North Lancashire Wills, proved at 
Richmond, county York, announced in the last 
report. It will contain the list of these wills down 
to the vear 1690, and will be edited by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., and this volume will be 
followed in due course by another, which will bring 
down the list of wills to the year 1 748. Mr. J. A. C. 
Vinceiit's report on the Lancashire Subsidy Rolls has 
been delayed, owing to the discovery of several 
hitherto uncalendared documents, which bring up the 
number of Lancashire lay subsidies to about 400. 
It is hoped that this volume may appear at an early 
date. The Council are endeavouring to arrange for 
a volume of Miscellanies, and it is also hoped that 
the Elarlj Marriage Licences at Chester, beginning in 
1606, will shortiy be printed by the Society. 

Royal Archaeological Institute.— Aug 5. —The 
members visited Hexham. The partv walked to the 
Royal Grammar School, founded by charter of Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1599^ but now left desolate by 
the removal of the school to a more modem structure 
at the west end of the town. Mr. C. C. Hodges gave 
a short historical sketch of the building, which has 
few architectural features of special interest except 
the position of the JUur de hs over the doorway. 
Passing beneath the archway of the Moot Hall, the 
party crossed the Market-place to the vacant plot of 
ground on the west side of the south transept of the 
Abbey Church, originally the cloister garden, in the 
centre of the Priory, Here Mr. Hodges gave a 
risumi of the principal historical events connected 
with the monastic buildlng.% explainine as he went 
along the features of inter^ in the adjacent ruins, 
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With 'regard to the Rntianity of the site^ he said it 
coold be traced back witn tolerable certainty to the 
period of the Roman occapation; About 674 St 
Wilfrid obtamed from Etheldnda, wife of King Egfnd, 
King of Northnmbria, and daughter of Anna, ICing 
ofue East i^les, her marriage dowry, consist- 
ing of lands in the neighbourhood, and with this 
endowment he founded a Saxon Cathedral, which 
was destroyed by the Danes in 875, and Uie only 
traces <^ which were an ancient cmt below the 
present church. The bishopric of Hexham teimi- 
nated in 822. A second dnunch was [founded on the 
site of St Wilfrid's by Thomas II., Archbishop of 
York, for Canons Regular of St Austin, early in the 
I2th century. Passing round to the site of the nare, 
now known locally as the Campy Hill, Mr. Hodra 
pointed out a base of one of the pilhus, whidi, ne 
said, was unique as to the section cm its moulding^ so 
far as he knew, in this country. The nave does not 
appear to have been built before 1296. Mr. Hodges 
is of opinion that while the work was commenced 
about that time it was never actually completed. At 
all events, there are no traces of stones having been 
thrown down ; there are no stone chipptngs to be 
found ; and there was only one moulded stone found. 
The church enioyed the privil^;e of sanctuary, the 
boundaries of me sanctuary being indicated by four 
crosses erected on the south, north, east, and west 
sides of the town. On the north side the cross stood 
in the river, and at the present time there is, about 
two miles from Hexham, on the Cross Bank, a piece 
of a sanctuary cross. Ilie cross on the south side 
probably stood on the Gallows Bank. The spot 
where it stood on the east side is definitely known, 
and a portion of the cross is to be seen in Hexham 
Workhouse. On the west side of the town there is 
a place called ''Mkiden Cross," where the fourth 
cross is supposed to have stood. On gaining the 
sanctuary an offender was protected until such time 
as he was able to make an expiation of his offence, 
whidi the state of the law then required. The partv 
then lelt the site of the nave and entered the church 
by Uie door of the south transept Passing along to 
the north transept, Mr. Hedges described, by means 
of a ground plan, the generaloutline of the buildings. 
Entering the choir, he pointed out on the north side 
of where the high altar had stood the Frid or Frith* 
stool — a stone chair in which offenders flying from 
justice sought refiige. Returning to the transepts, 
Mr. Hodees pointed oat and described a large 
Roman slid), which was recently found in the Slype, 
when excavations were being made with the ob- 
ject of discovering a cr^t which was supposed 
to exist under thZt portion of the church. Mr. 
Tucker {Samersei Herald) made some remarks on 
the paintings that adorn the vestry screen, and the 
Baron de Cosson, pointing to an old and battered 
sallet, suspended from a bracket on the north side of 
the dioir, said it clearly dated from the end of the 
fifteenth century, probably 148a He pointed out 
that it had no very remarkable features except a 
" reinforcing piece" over the forehead. Mr. Hodges 
said there was a tradition that die helmet was that of 
Sir John de Fenwick, who was killed at the battle of 
Marston Moor, in 1644. His skull was preserved, 
and in it was an aperture which contsponded with 



the hole in the heknet The visitors sabsequently 
inspected the Moot Hall. Mr. Hodges saidthe Moot 
Hall had been built about the year 1400^ but by whom 
or for idiat purpose there were no records to show* 
At a meeting ofa mixed section held at night in the 
Museum, Carlisle, the Rev. G. Rome-HaU offered 
some observations connected with renains of arch* 
seological interest examined by him during excnr* 
sions in the seduded valley of the river Gdt, whidi 
is well known to antiquaries in its lower readies, 
through the £unous written rock. Mr. Hall first 
dealt with some *' culture tenaoes" between the How 
Gill or Tammondi Bum, an affluent of the Gek, which 
are ccMksidered to have beat used by the earlj inha^ 
bitants of Britain for their limited cereal cultivation. 
These terraces, he said, are about twenty or twenty- 
five feet high, and ei^ty yards in la^sth, and were 
formed to prevent both soil and seed finom being 
washed down the declivities of valley basins, where 
the rainfidl would in andent times be much more 
considerable than at present After givii^ a list of 
these embankments to be found in the district, Mr. 
Hall pointed out that on an outlying spur of Castle 
Carrock, part of the Cross Fdl Raoge, there remained 
many traces of some of the pecnfiar pit dwellings 
which are fraud in Yorkshire and Wiltshire, and 
which are considered to be the habitations of the 
ancient Britons of a type anterior to those of the 
more usual "hut drdes,** with their sunonnding 
defensiveditches and ramparts oomnfonlycaUedcamps. 
Some of these were pCiced dose to Garth Foot 
House, and others at Cardumock or Cardunmetb 
Pike. Descending into the plains many traces of 
early habitations were also fottnd*--an ancient earth- 
work existing near the village of Hayton— while about 
seven miles eastwards from Carlisle a hamlet <alled 
the How, and the adjoining com*mill and railway 
station, derived their name from the great earthwork 
under whose pine-dad circular slopes the village rests. 
Mr. Hall also mentioned the discovery of «any 
andent implements and weapons, which gave glimpses 
of the habits and customs of our andent Bntish 
ancestors. The rev. gentleman also read a Paper on 
•' Romano-British Towns." 

Somersetshire Archaeological Society.— An* 
nual Meeting at ChardorAugust i5-i9.;-Through 
the efforts of the local committee a splendid museum 
of objects of natural history and of ardusological 
interest was open at the Town HalL The most re- 
markable collection was that of Mr. C J. Elton, of 
Churdistaunton, who sent a quantity of p a l a e ol ithic 
and neolithic implements, twentr-four of the former 
being from the drift in the valley of the Axe, and 
the latter being from a lacastrina deposit at Zuridt* 
and a greenstone or neophite weapon from New 
Caledonia. Amongst some Greek curiosities sent by 
Mr. Elton were tem-ootte heads from figures found 
at Cyrene, about 300 yean &C. A few interesting 
specimens of ancient Chinese enamels and other 
curiosities, samples of eariy printed books and bind* 
iugs, &C., indufUng Solomon and Marcnlf, Juvenal, 
Aristsenetus, Voyage de Balsmc^ &c., from the 
Hamilton and Sunderland collections, Scandinavian 
silver used by the peasantry, consisting of silver 

Sorridge-spoons, a peg tankard, small bo^ &c ; 
ola and Xtffir ^»r wtaponi, a«csus» battle*axes, 
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and other savage imi^ements of war were sent by 
the same gentleman. Sir Edward Strachey. of Ash- 
wick Grove, sent a collection of fonrteen little gods ; 
two swords^ with enamelled scabbards; a dagger, 
with a handle from which diamonds had been ez- 
tncted: and a variety of other articles from India; 
some tunstrated books from Penia, and some sped* 
mens of Persian poetry; the hair of a Fiji woman, 
who had been scalped ; a chalice and port ofastone 
coflfin that were in the pabce at Weils. Two pieces 
of £tniscan potteiy, three Roman coins, and three 
pieces of vitrified material for tessellated pavement 
were eontribttted by Mr. £. . Rodd. Two cariosities 
wete nip^ied by Mr. Evans, one a deed of grant 
from the Bishop of Exeter to the Abbot of Forde, 
of fbttr pounds per annum, payable out of the vicar- 
ajge of Thonioombe^ dated issp; and a deed lela- 
tmg to Forde Abbey of the time of Charles the Firrt. 
The borough charter was sent by the Corporation ; 
and a toast-and*ale jug, bearing date 1631, and a 
caricatore of the landmg of Sir John Bull and his 
fiumlj at Boalqgne>sur^Mer, were exhibited by Mr. 
Toms. Mr. Powlesland sent an exceedingly rare 
and valuable coUection, which consisted ox some 
p a laffo l ith ic implemcnts,discovered in the valley of the 
Axe I neolithic implement^ principally from the 
roidJand counties, and a variety of implements of the 
Bnmse Period, discovered in Notts, Linoohi, and 
Somerset, amongst the latter being a few amber 
beads, British spears, &a— The President, Mr. J. 
EltoOy detivered an addiess. He desiied to spesuc 
about the hlstoiy of man in thb part of the 
world; and in those hills that histoty went b«ck 
to a ynxf vast antiquity indeed. The wild hunter 
tribes diased the wild horse and ox, or fouf^ht 
with the hyaena, the lion, or the bear. Geologists 
had made it certain that Somersetshire and the hills 
that bounded it were certainly 100 fsthoms higher 
than Ifaey were now, and it was supposed that there 
woe vast grassy plains where now tne Bristol Chan- 
nel is^ whne the wild beasts lived ; and they knew 
their dens in Wookey Hill and the Mendips, where 
lat^ troops of hyaenas and bears lived and dragged 
their prey up to their rocky fiistnesses. Banwell 
Cave was foil of the debris <» the ruminants which 
those cainivora had gathered together. He once^ 
some years ajgo, took an interest m that part of the 
subject, and in the first dawning of lustoiy and orga- 
nised lUe of man in the island, and searched about 
in the caves, and on the other side of the Channel 
there was a limestone cave which, he understood, 
had never been broken up. He organized a little 
party and broke up the floor. In ttie inner cave, 
under a mass of stalactite, they focmd the remains 
of an enormous bear, as large as a modem horse. 
They todc away half the bear and presented the 
remams to the University College at Oidbrd, and 
be read a Paper on the subject to the Adimo- 
Ican Society, and there the matter rested. The 
question he put to himself was, What did they 
know of the great hunters of those remote times? 
They knew of them chiefly by drawings, which gave 
them some due as to what these hunters were like. 
He had seen in France the picture of a man standing 
by a mammoth, and another picture of a man hunting 
a wiU boIL The man was tall, Roman-nosed, and 



extremely hairy. He seemed to be of enormous 
strength and of low intellectual capacities. But they 
knew nothing more about these |men ; the ice came 
down firom mt North Pole and glaciers covered die 
country, and man shrunk away to more Southern 
climates, and that history closed, and they had no 
due that they were connected with those hunters. 
They came next to men who were the pioneers from 
Asia, and came creeping up the valleys and estuaries, 
and they crossed England from the Yorkshire Wolds 
to the Blackdown Hills, and on to Cornwall, and no 
doubt into Ireland. Those were the people who 
made the long barrows of which they had many exam- 
ples in Somersetshire. Of .them they knew a litUe 
more ; they were slight, dark, with long heads, which 
had caused the proverb "Long barrows and long 
heads ; round harrows and round heads." The 
women's heads and bones were in an extraordinary 
degree smaller than those of the men, which showed 
they had not much to eat ; and that the men took 
what there was and left the women very little. Mr. 
Barnes^ of Dorsetshire, had described in an admirable 
wav the life of those piastond tribes of the West, and 
he had told them where in the oaken wood and in a 
smiling valley a little group of beehive huts could be 
seen, where ttie women were wadiing flannel or put- 
ting linen on a string. Abeve their huts was Uie line 
of hiUs, which was a fuard in time of war. These 
barrows were the chief things neolithic tribes left 
them. In the barrows they found some slight details 
which would help them to realize their mode of life. 
There were pottery, wrought lines drawn upon it, 
their scrapers of flint that they dressed the hides with, 
and many other bone and stone implements, whidi 
showed what kind of savages they were. They also 
found some amber ornaments ; a gold stud on a breast- 
plate was the highest efibrt of their art. They now 
came to a much more important time. Some time 
before the Romans came here commerce began. A 
tribe of men, whom they called the Bronze Age 
men, coming from the Baltic shore^ struck on our 
island at several points and introduced bronze. They 
had weapons and instruments of all kinds, and pro- 
bably became extremely civilized. When they came 
to a couple of hundred years before Christ, the Greek 
travellers b^an to have intercourse with the island, 
and one who came to Cornwall said the inhabitants 
were extremely fond of strangers, and that they were 
as civilized as any people he had ever met. Their 
trade did not remain at the point at which it began. 
Thev bartered with the Continental people. An ex- 
tensive trade began with Brittany, on the opposite 
coast One of ue reasons whv the Romans made 
war was that tiie English helped the Continental 
people against the Romans. The President then went 
on to speak of the Greeks, and said that in digging for 
antiqmties of the Ptolemy kind it was quite dear that 
tibe Levantine sailors, for a couple of centuries before 
Christ, and a couple of centuries after, had intercourse 
widi Britain. There was no doubt that they had 
ports at Plymouth, Exeter, and other places. These 
Bronze Age Britons lived on the hiils, for at that 
time the plains were lakes and the valleys marshes. 
There was probably hardly a part of Somerset 
that was not covered with the sea. On the hills 
were found their tools of difierent kinds, and the 
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barrows in which they buried their dead. They 
burned the rich, put their ashes in a pot in the centre 
of the barrow, and there were generally other bodies 
thrown along anyhow. ,The President remarked that 
the Bronze Age of civilization brought them to a well- 
known period. When the Romans came they found 
the people in that stage — only, of course, improving 
as they always had beoi. In Sussex and Gloucester- 
shire they found some iron, and it was ver^ probable 
that they also found some there. At Combe St 
Nidiolas and Whitestaunton they had a lai^e quantity 
of ** slag," of which he had a sample. A hundred 
years after the time of Julius Csesar came the Roman 
legions to the west It was known that they came to 
the Mendips from the inscription found at Wookey. 
Then Somersetshire began to have an existence. They 
commenced embanking the rivers to keep out the sea, 
and they made roads. They made a road from Exe- 
ter to Bath, which was a most important city, and was 
probably held for the purposes of trade, wiUi a small 
garrison to keep the people in awe and collect the 
taxes. They also made a road from Beaton to join 
that road. He described the constnictioa of the 
Roman villas, which he said were generally found 
near a river, owing to their fondness for bathing. 
This brought them to the British period, when King 
Ina came into Somerset, and when the Gauls set to 
work embanking the rivccs. The exact process of the 
conquest was not known, but it was probably the con* 
quest of very small districts, or what they would call 
two or three parishes. Looking down upon the vale 
of Somerset, over the top of which they were standing, 
they looked down upon one of those little districts, a 
district where the people retained the ancient laws of 
their own. The custom that the wife should inherit 
from the husband, the husband from the wife, and the 
^unger brother before the elder, was unique. Besides 
naving a code of laws of their own, they appeared to 
have a tribe or division of their own, which still re- 
mained. The five Hundreds of Taunton Deane were 
not Hundreds in the sense in which the term was now 
used. Tbey were the little Hundreds of Taunton 
Deane. 

[The remainder of our report will appear next 
month.] 

Newcastle Society of Antiqttariea.-»Ai4;ttst 
la — ^The Rev. £. H. Adamson in the diair. — ^Dr. 
Bruce said the members would no doubt have noticed 
as they entered the hall that night the old horsing stone 
standing at the door. It had stood for many years 
in front of the Golden Lion Inn, Bigg Market, and 
had now been presented to the Societjrby Mr. Pape, 
of Collingwood Street. He thought it was an anti- 
qnitv, and that th« Society should thank Mr. Pape 
ioT his kindness. While on the subject he might 
mention that the old stone which Hutton spoke of 
in his book, and which had a bagpiper sculptured on 
it, had been formed into a horsing stone, and was 
now in one of the inn yards at Cartisle. — Mr. Hodges 
said he believed the Society had a committee formed 
to preserve as £aur as possible the old buildings in 
Newcastle, but it required a committee also, he 
thought, to preserve engravings of them. Within the 

est few weeks two of the oldest houses in the city 
d disappeared from the Bigg Market The houses 
would be, he thoaght, of w time of Henry Vlli. 



Mr. Holmes said there had been a drawing made 

of the houses before they were destroyed. After 

further remarks, it was proposed by Mr Hodges, 

seconded by Mr. Holmes^ and carried :-^*' Thai a 

sub-con 

tograph 

and remains of buiMings 

and Gateshead erected previously to the year tyoo^ 

and that Messrs. Johnson, Brown, Blab, Holmes, 

and Hodges form such sub-oommtttee." 

Yorkshire Archaeological and Topograehical 
Association.— August 3a— The Sixteenth Aansal 
Excursion, Mount Grace Priory, near Northalienont 
bemg the place visited. — Mr. WilHam Brown read a 
Paper givmg a history of the priory. He said that 
it was situate in the parish ot East Harlsey, about 
eight miles etst-north-east of Northallerton. The 
position of the ruins, at the foot of a steep hill covered 
with oak woods, was very beaotiiiil, and the grey 
stone tower of the church, standing oat against the 
dark green of the woods, exMbited a vei^ pleasing 
landscape. Before the foundation of the pnory, at the 
end of tne fourteenth century. Mount Grace was known 
by the names of Bordlebi, Bordelbia, or Bordelby. 
At the time of Domesday it was indodcd in the King's 
land, and was held of him by Malgrin, who was also 
lord of the neighbouring manors of West Harlsey, 
Morton, Ingleby, and Amchife. Mr. J. T. Mickle* 
thwaite, conducted the party over the ruins, and ex* 
plained in detiul the peculiarities of a Cazthnsian 
convent The rules of the Carthusians were very 
severe. Such rules required special arrangements^ 
and in no place in England eonid they be seen except 
at Mount Grace.. Os» peculiarity was tet each 
monk, of whom there were about twenty, had a house, 
each with its garden, to htm;Klf. These houses 
formed three rides of a large enclosure, the fourth side 
being formed by the ehuirch and prior's residence. 
The cells, which were two stories high, are in fiiir 
preservation, and the curious hatch through which 
food was given to the monks was plainly seen. There 
was a very small church and large cloister. Each 
monk had a livine-room, with b^-room and store* 
room or pantry. A narrow staircase in the comer — 
onl^ ift. wide — ^led to another little room, the use of 
which no one dearly knew. Some supposed it to 
have been a workshop. 

Cambrian Archaeological Society.^ulr 31- 
August 5. — ^Visit to lianrwst. — ^The Anmud Meet* 
ing was held on July 31, at the Grammar Schooi 
The retiring Presioent, Professor Babington, M.A., 
F.R.S., briefly opened the proceedings, and save 
place to his successor, Mr. H. R. Sandbach, of Ha< 
fodunos. — The Rev. Trevor Owen, M.A., tiie Seoe- 
tary for North Wales, then read the report The 
report alluded to the churches of Wales still unre^ 
stored, and the care that ought to be taken that 
nothing should be introduced that was not in aceotd« 
dance with local style and arrangement. Instances 
were given where the work carriM out had not been 
in accordance with this rule. — ^The Tyn-y-coed Crom- 
lech, just beyond Capel Garmon, vras the first object 
of attraction to be visited. Colonel Wvnne Finch, to 
whom the property belongs, has caremlly preserved 
it with a stone wall A fhrtiier drive DioiM|ht the 
party to Pentrevoelas. Most of the party tinted ib» 
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Levdiaa' Stone^ litttaled in % ooppioe behind the old 
monstoo of VoeIas» pkeed on a msuUl tnmultta called 
The Vod. The inacriptioo on it JB obseaie, and is 
supposed to refer to liewelyii ap Sit^Ut (aUln iq2i)» 
anid to mean "John of the House of Dyleti, Gwyd- 
helen^ ^c, oo the road to Ambrose Wood* erected 
this monumeat to the memory of the excellent Prmce 
Licwelyn/' At Plas lolyn, the next halt, % long 
boildii^ (now used as a bam) with the remains of a 
strong tower, evidently erected for defensxre purposes, 
was aaly inspected, and then & more was nuiae for 
Gilar, the arched gateway to the house pvoring at- 
tractive* On the front of this gateway, and over the 
fir^Uce of a loom above^ there are the iaitUds 
" T-ICW.," and the date " 16^3." A finther driw 
brought the party to Yspytty Ivaiw the Hospital of 
Sl John of leruulem, a most interesting village witii 
a^restoied ' church, in wltich one of the ancient 
monuments has been pUued upside down. The last 
object of interest on Tuesday was the Brochmael 
SUme now preserved in Voelas Hall, a stone engraved 
and described bjr Professor Westwood. There was 
an evening meeting, at which Mr* Howel W. Lloyd 
read a Paper on the Life and Times of Llewelyn ap 
Sttsyllt. On the motion of liiCr. Barnwell, the Presv 
dent was commissioBed to call the attention of Mr. 
Pierce Wynne Yorke, the owner of the property, to 
the 6ict that the roots of the trees at Maesfygamedd 
were in danger of disturbing the foundations 
of the Tynycoed Cromlech, and to solicit his good 
offices in the matter. The excursion of Wednesday was 
to Gwytherin, a village seven miles sottth*west of 
Llanrwst, in the churoiyard of which are some of 
the finest vew trees in Wales. On the north side of 
the church are four upright stones, and on one of 
which is inscribed vinnsmagli fil sknsmagu. 
Gwvtherin was once a place of ecclesiastical note, 
for here St Winefred retreated ; and Canon Thomas 
thinks the course she was directed to follow from 
Bodfiui through Henllan may supply a due to the 
long lost line of the old Roman road uom the former 
place to Caerhdtt. In taking down the old church of 
Gwytherin two floriated crosses were discovered near 
the altar— one bearing a sword, and the other a 
chalico— denoting a knyht and a {best's grave. One 
of thcse^ we bemve, &ds an insecure resting-|)lace 
near the porch of the church. Two or three objects 
of interest were found inside the church ; notably a 
beQ, which it was stated had been used by a former 
vilkge "crier," but which, by some of the party, 
was pronounced to be a (not very ancient) scaring 
bell. The next move was to Llansannan. There is 
in the parish of Llansannan, in the side of a strong 
hill, " a place wher ther be 24 holes or places in a 
roundel, tor men to sit in, but som lesse and som 
bigge* cutte out of the mayne rok by mannes hand ; 
and tbere children and yong men cumming to seke 
ther cattele used to sitte and play. Sum cauUe it the 
Rounde Table." Scarcely a tracelof what it is de* 
scribed to.have been remains. At the foot of the hill 
thoe is a cottage called Plas Itta ; let into the y^iXL 
of which, over the doorway, is the lid of an ancient 
coffin, having a cross fleury with a sword by its side^ 
sculptured on it, in a good state of preservation. At 
Uai^g^miew the chufui was open> >nd its objects of 
cariosity, especially the Holy Water Stoup and Pillar 



Alms Box were pointed out. Llanrwst possesses 
several objects of interest The choicest one in the 
church is, doubtless, the rood screen, said to have 
been brought there from Maenan Abbey. On the 
walls are several mounted brasses and tablets, but 
none possessing the interest of those in the Gwydir 
Chapel adjoining. Bettws-y-Coed was soon reached, 
and the old church of that place visited. The only 
object of interest there is the effigy in memory of 
Gruflfydd, son of David Goch, natural son of Davyd, 
brother to Llewelyn last Prince of Wales, and ^jrand- 
father of Howel Coetmore, whose effigy had previously 
been seen in Gwydir Chapel. From Bettws wav 
was made to Penmachno, in the newly-built church 
of which parish certain stones are preserved that have 
attracted the attention of archaeologists. One of these 
bears the inscription, oria ic iacit ; the name Oria 
is said to be very unusual. Next there was one with 
the inscription carausius hic jacit in hoc con« 
GERiES LAPIDUM. Above the inscription is the 
lahaium monogram of the name of Cnrist, said to 
be a very unusual occurrence in the stones of this 
'country. Lastly, there was a stone with two inscrip- 
tions, thus :•— CANTIOKIC HIC JACIT | VENIDOTIS 

CIVS Fvrr | consobrino ; and on the other side, 

MA FiLi I MAGISTRATI. This inscription, Mr. 

Westwood says, is <}uite unioue, both as indicating 
the deceased as a citizen of venedotia and as intro- 
ducing tibe word magistrati^ the precise meaning of 
which in a Welsh inscription of the sixth or seventh 
century, is open to inquiry. The day's excursion 
also included Dolwyddelan Church and Castle. At 
the evening meedx^i^ Mr. Palmer of Wrexham, read 
a Paper on Field Names. The excursion of Friday 
commenced with a visit to Gwydir House. From 
Gwydur the party drove to Talycafii, lor the purpose 
of visiting what remains of Maenan. In the old nail 
bearing ue name there is much that is antique. In one 
of the chambers over the fireplace is carved a coat of 
arms, on which is a chevron between three pheonsy 
with the letters M. and K. [Morris Kyffin ?] on either 
side. Above is the date, 1583. The high road 
rmined, the party was met by Mr. Pochin, who 
piloted the visitors to a Cromlech on the side of the 
mil overhanging the Conway river. Hm, again, it 
was found t£it the relic of the past was in danger of 
destruction, and at the evening meeting it was roolved 
to appeal (through Mr. Pochm) to tlM owner to get 
it properly fencea. This Cromlech is known by Uie 
name of Allor Moloch, and a local euide-book rafers 
to a tradition which connects it with Edred, duke of 
Mercia, and Anarawd, prince of Wales, who fought 
a bloody battle in the district in 880. "As soon as 
Edred, the Saxon chieftain, was taken, a fire was 
kindled under the altar, and between the two upright 
stones, or arms of the God Moloch as some call than, 
until aJl the stones became intensely hot, when Edred 
was placed : there by means of ton^ or pincers 
specially prepared for the purpose ; the neat being so 
l^eat tost his body was turned into ashes and scat- 
tered to the winds." Pennant further informs us that 
*' Anarawd styled the battle Dkl Rodri, or the 
Revenge of Roderic, for his &ther, Roderic the 
Great, nad the jrear before been slain by the Saxons." 
The visitors were conveyed across the ferry, for Uie 
purpose of inspecting the traces of Caerhun and the 
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halL In the latter was seen the Roman shield, some- 
time back stated to have been presented to Mr. 
Gladstone. Some of the more vigorous of the party 
explored the old road at Y Ro, and others went to 
Llanbedr Church. 



v-<r r^i-rv 



JSbc Bntiquarp'0 Dote^fiooft. 



Site of Roman Potteries on the Banks of the 
Medway. — '*My researches on the site of Roman 
potteries, on the south bank of the Medway, have 
extended over many years ; and are yet in progress ; 
for the district is very extensive, and only accessible 
at low water. I was introduced to them by Mr. 
Harrison, who, at the same time, brought me ac- 
quainted with the Rev. John Woodruff, of Upchurch, 
who had collected a larse number of specimens of the 
fictile vessels fabricated in the potteries in the low 
land to the north of Upchurch, now called the Up- 
church Marshes. With him I was ever on most 
friendly terms up to the time of his death. One of 
his latest acts of kindness was the entertainment of a 
party of the more enthusiastic members of the Congress 
of the Archaeological Institute at Rochester, whom I 
conducted to the marshes ; and then to inspect his 
collections, now inherited, together with his anti- 
quarian taste, by his son, Mr. Cumberland Heniy 
Woodruff, F.S.A. Having thus made good my foot- 
ing in this out-of-the-way dttstricti I paid many visits, 
^m time to time, on foot, from Otterham Creek, 
beyond Lower Rainham, to Lower Halstowe^ and to 
the marshes leading to Sheemess, which enabled me 
to judge of the wide extent to which the land had been 
worked by the Roman potters ; and, also, to discover 
traces of what I conclude were some of their habita- 
tions. At the same time^ Mr. James Hulkes, through Mr. 
Humphrey Wickham, placed his vacht at the service 
of myself and friends. It was under the command of 
Mr. Henry Coulter, whose acquaintance I renewed 
when I came to reside near Strood, finding in him a 
warm-hearted and generous friend, whose loss to me 
cannot be replaced. His death was acceleiated by one 
of the periodical overflowii^ of .the Medway, on 
whidi I have much to say. By means of the well- 
provisioned yscht, armed with probing rods and light 
spades, and mud boots, we never fuled to extricate 
from the credcs large (quantities of pottery, which for 
some flaw or imperfection had been thrown^aside by 
the makers. Of almost infinite variety in shapes 
dimension, and pattern, the pottery has generally 
such a marked character in colour and ornamentation, 
that it has acquired the name of " Upchurch Pottery," 
although it is not to be supposed that it was made 
nowhere else ; yet, such was the extent of the manu- 
fiu:tories, that it must have been sent to various parts 
of die province — ^the situation beins well adapted for 
conveyance by water.* Like modem pottery, the 

* I have printed in the sixth volume of the Caliec- 
pmta AnUqua an ebiborate account of the site, to- 



manu&ctnres of the ancients can often be ^ 

by certain distinctive peculiarities, as, for example, 
those in the district of the New Forest, at EweU, 
and at Castor ; each has a very marked character, 
and all are different from the Upchnrdi fiibric. 
These marshes are an interestuie study for the 
peolo^ as well as the antiquary, when the Romans 
mhabited and worked the land it lay hufh and dry, 
and the Medway must have been conmied wit^ 
comparatively narrow limits. It was probably some 
time after the Romans had left before the sea b^an 
to make inroads and submeige hundreds of acres. 
There was time enough for the earth to aocomulate 
two or three feet over the dSrit of the kilns, ere the 
creeks formed and washed the remains into their beds 
where we now find them. As wide tracts of good 
land ihave been lost within the memory of man, it is 
probable that the serious change did not take place 
before the Middle Ages ; and it is too certain that in 
modem times the inundations are rapidly increasing; 
The Romans understood embanking, as theirnobie 
works on various parts of the sea coast demonstrate ; 
and they rqgarded the public health and safety, the 
sahis popnlu On the western bank of the Medway, 
where the land is yearly submerged, Roman fisnaneal 
interments are found ; and the same at Strood. Here 
we have dear evidence that in the Saxon times the 
floods which are yearhr allowed to carry \rith them 
desolation, disease, anci death, were then unknown. 
The Saxon Cemetery adjoined the Roman, and 
both were secure from any apprehension of deluges. 
Histoiy and sdence warn in vain. A rich corpora- 
tion in a cathedral town, with a large population, 
year after year pladdly permits a ruinous watery 
devastation which common engineering skill could 
stop for ever In a very short time. Withiand, houses, 
and streets periodiodly standhig three and four feet 
in salt water, impregnated with pestilential matter, it 
is the height ot irony and mockery to hear talked 
about, as being actually in existence, a Medway 
Conservancy Board and a Coiportion."— />ww ^ Re- 

TROSPECTIONS, SOCIAL AND AXCRilSOLOOICAL," VoL 

i., by C. Roach Smith. 

[We understand that the day of the marshes adjoitt- 
ing is capable of being utilised for making excellent 
pottery ; and that it is contemplated applymg a laige 
tract, the property of Humphrey Wicknam, fisq.^ to 
that purpi^ — Ed.] 

Dates and Styles of ChurcbeB, 

HipoH CoiMedrai. (Commnnicated by Thomas * 

Powell.) , 

West Front • Early English, fine specimen, 103' o' 

high and 43' o" wide, with two 
tiers of Lancet Lights occupying 
its whole width. 

West Towers . Early English. 

Central Tower, 14^4. 

Nave . • . Perpendicular. 

Transept . . Early English* 

Oigan Screen. Perpendicular, 146a 

gether with engravings of the leading types of the 
pottery. 
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BartmiNattb 
Side . . . 

Euteni Win- 

Ch^tcrHmue 



Earir En^nh, Deconled tad PeT< 
pcDdicnLii^ •]] of which meet in the 
third fan nom the CMt end on the 
Soath Side. i4£o. 



Eailr Deconled. (fine atunpk.) 
Norman Eariy. (Roof Earlj Eng- 

Uth). iiSi. 
Eulj Perpendicalar. 

i482{Qoerf 1330I 

For wu not tfaii the Lady Ch>pel 

of the old Miniler. 
Nonnan, Decorated-Peipendiculv. 

1160-1460. 

It' 3' long. X 7' 9' wide, 9^4' *>igl^ 
Constructed in the Kventh cen- 
tury, belonging to ihe church 
which wM bunt upon 



either by WUfrid 01 



IIS4 t« 



ii itQl extut in Cypni. In the Report of H.U. 
Hi{^ Commisnaoer for the Tear 1879, p> 39 (Com- 
mons' Fapoi, No. 3J43, tSSo], it ii stated .—" The 
titlei In which land was, and is, held in Cyprus are 
exceediQ^y vagne in the dcCnition of the booDdaiiet, 
and althon^ the nomber of scalas and Hjnnim 
invariably mentioned, yet this latter particnlar is nerer 
held to be binding. The wmd* 'bonnded by a hill' 
allowi an [exlaisioa to a mile in that diicctioa ; 
the words * bounded by uncultiTsted land' allows 
extension to within a yard of the nount neigh- 

Primitive Cheese Preas.— "A checK [»ai b 
itill used in the upper part of the dale, which ■■""J'^t 
of two uprights fixed in the ground, and joined at the 
top I7 « crDss-bv. One-£iid of the way n 
shelf on whidi the cheese to be prened ii t 
Abore this there is an arrangement of h~~ 
Tailing a heavy stone, or lowering the tame, so at 
press the cheese, as shown in ue figure. A is 
wooden peg for holding down the handle, so as 
raise the itone weight, when the checM it being p 
in or taken ont." — Sttidia in MdJerdait, by Josej 
Lncat, p. 19, 



Liat of Antiquities in the 
Bsmnjr of Co^nquin]') In- 
Und:— 
Eleroi ttone caben. 
Three cainu. 

Forty calliinigbs, or obtolete 
baiial^jtonnds, where un- 
faaptiicd children only are 



Ten castles. 

Eighteen artificial cavet. 

Twenty-one churches in r 

and nine church sites. 
Two hundred and eigh 

dogjuuuu, or bcehiTC » 



Sixteen 

Twelve large stone 

Three hundred and serenly- 
tix earthen Ibrts, or ratbs. 

One hundred and thirteen gal- 
lames, or immense rude 
standi!^ stones. 

Fifty-four tnonnniental pillar*, 
most of them bearing Ogham 
inscriptions. 

Fifteen ontoriet. 

Nine penitential ttations- 

Sixty-iix wells, many of them 
bearing the name of tome 




PRIMITIVE CHEESE PRESS. 



Twenty-nine miscellaneous remaint. 
XiUtimyArchatliiikalSmity TraiuattitHi^ •kA.'k 
pp. 136-137. 



Ancient Rush Stand.— "There wu formerly ii 



splitting a stick, and in fact this tort of mth-ttand was 

in use down to the time when the furmets pive up 

making their own candlet. An impcrtant kind was 

Beimdtries of Land in Cn>rus.— It is curious made of iron, with a tpriiig to comprett the holder 

to note that the old mode of defining Ihe boundaries upon the candle. Of Ihiskindlgiveasketch, whichl 

of land by natural objects, as shown by ihe great col- made of one beloo^ng to Mrs. Ryder, of Middlesmoor. 

lectkaofdocamenUinKemble'sCk^ZV'^'*''"^! "^^ teaves were pthered at certain places on the 
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moon bf parties of gathenn, who went ont to get 
Ihetn io uie «atnmD, or kte in the suDnwr. They 
chose the laifeat sod ilnHtgeri, from which tbej 
(tripped off the outer skin, so u to enable the times 
to imbibe the mdted ftx into which the; wen dipped. 

iTbe gipne* strip off two ' — "- '— " '^- 

altentale ones to rapport 



opposite lideB, lea' 

1 the pith.) As tt 




ANaENT KVCH STAflD. 



Hnttqu atton Bewa. 

On casuallj eiunining the earih excavated from 
the foundation for the new Wcsleyan Chapel at 
CIcTcdoiiiMr. Geo. A.Hobson, Government SurveTor, 
found a quaniily of broken Roman pottery. There 
are several types, including tbe common dark clay, 
the common red, blue-black or Dorobrtvian, and a 
few pieces of Samian. He also feand a number of 
pieces of bones and tcclh (Buimal) which had been in 
the fire, and a small copper coin, seemingly of Con- 
Gtantine or Vespasian, loe above came from a stratum 
of earth ftdl of nnctnous animal mattet, about three 
feet &om the surface and resting on the bed rock. 
Mr. Hobson gives it as his opinion that the ndge 
adjacent, Highdale Hrll, and itie eminence on whidi 
Christ Church slands, had been in the occupation of 
the early Koman settlers, and that this accumulation 
of matter mbed with animal bones, Roman pottery, 
Ac., had been the debris from the cimp thrown over 
the low ontcT Vaffno). 



Messrs Fiedoic S. Niduds ft Co. annonnce that 
they hsTC made arrangements witfi Mr. Percy Thomas 
to etch the Wliite Hart Inn, Sontbwark. The Inn 
dates back for some five centnries ; is often men- 
tioned by Shakespeare ; was the beadqnaiters, in 
1450, of the Kentish rebel, Jack Cade; and in onr 
own times has been inimitably described by Chatiea 
Dickens as a scene in the elopement of Alfred Jisele 
with Rachel Wardle, and the meeting place of Mr. 
Pickwkk with Sam WeUer. 

Il is proposed to publish by subscription, " Bmms- 
hill : ils History and Architecture," by .Sir William 
H. Cope, Bart. The history will be traced from the 
eleventh century down to recent times, with notices 
of its successive owners and occupants ; the architec- 
ture, external and internal, of the present mansion, 
and some account of a more ancient edifice which pre- 
ceded it ; the traditions and legends of the place ; 
notices of the venerable trees which stand in the 
park ; and of the tapestries, pictures, &c. The work 
will be illustrated by phott^rapbic view^ plans, and 
architectural details. 

The re-opening, after thorough internal restoration, 
of the ancient chorch of GUUmoot, near Kirtiymoor- 
side, took place recently. Tbe old church stands 00 
an eminence commanding an extensive and lovely 
prospect over the wide moorlands. The foundation 
IS very ancient, as betokened by the fine old Norman 
font and the inscription on the two bells, which are 
dedicated to tbe Virgin and St. John. The church 
was last restored in 1801, when some very common- 
place windows were inserted. The present restora- 
tion has been carried ont mtder the snperioteadmce of 
Mr. Temple Moore. The chief featnresof the work 
done comprise tbe removal of the old and nnsightly 
square pews and the re-seating of the dinrcb ; the 
panelling and decorating of the ceiling and body of the 
church; restoration of the chancel saeen, ud the 
icpUdag of the dangerous old tows by a new and 
handsome spire of oak, covered with had. The 
wiqdows Inserted So je*ii tm bare also been con- 
sidenibty improved by the iatrodiiction of stone muUitms. 

One of the buildings destroyed at Alexandria was, 
iavs a writer in the Arthiitel, the castle of the Pharos, 
! piactically the only specimen of Arab 



mediteval ardiiteetare in the city. It stood _ 

site of the celebrated lighthouse, by the ancient name 
of which it Vas still commonly known. Mr. H. G. 
Kay says thai being at Alexandria in the spring of 
last year, he visited the building. Mr. Kay's inspec- 
Lon was necessarily a very superlicial one, but as hi 
as it could go it confirmed him in the belief that some 
Indications of an old foundation are to be de- 
tected, and he noticed a spot, near one*of the corners 
of the building, where the wall could be perceived to 
run in a direction not widely but distinctly diRerenl 
from that of the presnnubly original foundation, with 
which it formed a giaduallf divergent angle. The 
Pharos was still in existence in A-D. 1326. ft became 
a complete ruin between that date and a.d. 1349. 
The present building was erected by the Ep^tiaa 
Sultan Kait-Bay, who reigned from A.t>. 1468 to 
1496. It may readily be presumed that, aeeordtng to 
the uniform practice of the East, the gionnd coo- 
tinued until that time eunuabere4 with tbe nias of 
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its predecessor. The niune ajid titles of Kftit-Bay 
were imperfectly but unmistakably legible on one <x 
two much-decayed limestone tablets over the 
entrance-^tCi The latter was rooFhlv formed by 
three massive blocks of granitei two of which, standing 
erect, served as jambs on either side, with the third 
forming & lintel across the top, the whole presenting 
a peciuiarly Egyptian appearance. A wide oassagei 
turning at an abrupt right-angle to the leit, «ive 
access to a small mosaue, consisting of a hypseUiral 
courts with four arched recesses, one of which con- 
tained the kiblah and pulpit. The slight deviation 
of the wadls of the caatle from the lines of the ancient 
fonndations may possibly have been made for the 
express purpose of placu^ the mosque in the true 
line of direction towards Mecca. The mosque com- 
posed bat a very smaU portion of the building. The 
remainder, ristng one storey above the other, was 
occupied by innumerable rooms of various sizes open- 
ing oat of long and narrow passages, all einpty, and 
for manj years apparently disused. Mr. Kay was 
tnfonned that it was capable of lodging 5,000 men — 
a statement which was probably not exaggented. 
The craarters intended for the commander and other 
snperlor officers were easily disttqguishable by their 
superior look, said by some scanty remains of decora* 
tion and of ancient mosaic iloormg of coloured marbles. 

Mr. M. S. Valentine has sent to the Anthro^- 
hMTical Institute of London, for exhibition, a collection 
01 verj curious articles fashioned in soapstone and 
day, which were found lately between the ranges of 
the Blue and Alleghany Mountains near Mount Pis* 
gah, North Carolina. The objects are said to be of 
a type absolutely unique, consisting partly of human, 
parUy of animal figures, either in the round or in 
various degrees of relief. Some are household uten- 
sUs. They appear to have been sculptured by metal 
instruments, so perfect is their worlunanship. The 
human type is alike in the various objects, but is not 
Indian. All are iiiUy clothed in tight fitting gar- 
ments. Some are seated in arm-chairs, others on all 
sorts of anima]sr--bears, prairie dogs, birds, and other 
shapes belonging to North America. But some also 
represent types of the Old World, such as the two- 
humped camel, rhinoceros, hippopotamus. Some of 
the specimens were obviously inade since the advent 
of the whites, and these are fresher-looking and of 
ruder worknumship. The inference is that the articles 
were insdeby an earlier and more civilized race, sub- 
jumited and partially destroy by the Indians found 
InVirgima on the arrival 01 white men. 

A short time since an exeavatioaat Pompeii yielded 
a beautiful inlaid marble table, with reclining bed 
ornamented with paintings; a bronze vessel with 
revolving handle ; two Egyptian statues, covered with 
a patina of green glassy which is very rarely found ; a 
tortoise and frog in marble ; a Bacchus in terra^cotta ; 
two marble busts ; and a skeleton with bronze hair- 
pins beside it« There was also discovered a cavit]|r in 
the lapilli, which, when filled with phster, will it is 
hoped produce a figure. 

The nave, tower, aisles, vestry, and porch of AH 
Sanitif Church, Houghton, near Stockbridge, are 
bei^ restored. The chancel was restored in the year 
187O1 at coniderable expense. The church is, in on 



ecdesiolo^ical point of view, one of much interest ; 
parts of It date from the beginnii^ of the twelfth 
century. It has two hagioscopes {pulgo "squints*'), 
and no less than three piscinas. 

The foUoMring, says the Athetutum^ are among the 
results of the investigations made by the learned 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery into the 
history of the very important group of likenesses of 
English and Spanish statesmen he lately bought at 
the Hamilton Palace sale, which was, from some nn> 
ascertained time till lately, ascribed to Pantoja de la 
Cruz. hir. Scharf thinks the picture may with pro- 
bability be assigned to Marc Gheeraerdts, who arrived 
in England from Bruges in 1580^ and was much em- 
ployed at Court A portrait A Elizabeth signed with 
his imtialSf a sprig of olive being in her hand and a 
sword at her feet, belongs to the Duke of Portland, 
and is now on loan in the South Kensington Museum. 
His "Camden," in the Bodleian, bean the painter's 
name in full. Other inscribed works of his are at 
Penshurst, Barrow Green, and Wobnm Abbqr. The 
subject of the picture in question is undoubtedly the 
ratification of the treaty for peace and commerce 
between England and Spain, at an assembly of pleni- 
potentiaries held at Somerset House, August 18, 
1604, English, Spanish, and Austrian representatives 
being present. Stow's Annals^ 1631, under the 
date 1004, p. 846, describes the conference^ and 

2 notes the articles of the treaty. The portraits in- 
Inde those of Thomas (SacviUe), Earl of Dcnrset; 
Charles (Howard), Earl of Nottingham, who defeated 
the Spanish Armada ; Charles (Conrtney), 'SxA of 
Devonshire; Hedty (Howard), Earl of Northampton; 
and Robert (Cecil), Viscount Cranbome. John de 
VeUsco, Constable of CastiUe and Leon, appeared, 
with the following, for the foreign powers : John 
Baptists, de Tassis, Count of Villa Mediana ; Alex- 
ander Rovidius, professor and senator of Milan; 
Charles, Prince and Count of Amnberg ; John 
Richazdot, Knight ; and Ludovic Venreiken, Knidit 
The scene is the interiorof a chamber facing awindow 
looking upon an inner court, and partly screened by a 
plant of the rose tribe. The tablets on the tapestries 
are dated 1560 ; the floor is strewn with rushes. The 
scarcitv of writing materials on the table may imply 
that the meeting was for the purpose cf signing the 
instrument already agreed upon. No hats are intro- 
duced. The date " 1594 ^ borne by the picture must 
be wrong ; there was no historical conference in that 
year, and the English titles inscribe with this date 
and the name of De la Cruz were not conferred 
till some time after that period. Mr. Sdiarf thinks 
that possibly, in his endeavour to condUate the 
Spanish king, James I. sent the picture to Spain as 
a present. The names of the diplomatists are written 
in Spanish, and the attribution of the picture to 
Pantoja is also probably Spanish. 

The fine old monastic church of Wolston is under- 
going a thorough course of decoration. The church 
bears traces of the twelfth and fourteenth century 
architecture. On visiting the church a short time 
since, a well-known ecdesiasrical antiquary discovered 
that the historical tomb of Sir W. wWon had been 
taken away-~no one knows where. No doubt steps 
will be taken to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
tomb. On inspecting the fine old oak roof, which is 
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to be newly decorated, the date 1760 was fonnd in the 
east end, this being, no doabt, the date of its erection. 

An important painting has been found at Pompeii, 
and placed in the Naples Museum among the 
Fompeian frescoes. It represents the judg^nent of 
Solomon, and is the first picture on a sacred subject, 
the first fragment either of Judaism or Christianity, 
that has been discovered in the buried cities. The 
picture is five and a half feet long, and nineteen indies 
m height, and is surrounded bv a black line about an 
inch in width. The scene is laid upon a terrace ic 
front of a house adorned with creeping plants, and 
shaded with a white awning. On a dais (represented 
as being about four feet hi^) sits the king, holding a 
sceptre, and robed in white. On each side of mm 
sits a councillor^ and behind them six soldiers under 
arms. The king is represented as leaning over the 
front of the daSs towards a woman in a ^reen robe, 
who kneels before him with dishevelled hair and out* 
stretched hands. In the centre of the court is a 
three-legged table, like a butcher's block, upon which 
lies an umnt, who is held in a recumbent position, in 
spite of his struggles, by a woman wearing a turban. 
A soldier in armour, and wearing a helmet with a 
long red plume, holds the 1^ cT the infrnt, and is 
abcmt to cleave it in two with his falchion. A ^up 
of spectators completes the picture, which oontams in 
all nineteen figures. The drawing is poor, but the 
colours are particularly bright, and the preservation is 
excellent. As a work of art, it is below the average 
Fompeian standard, but it is frdl of spirit and drawn 
with great freedom. The bodies of the figures are 
dwarnd, and their heads (out of all proportion) large, 
which gives colour to the assertion that it was intended 
for a caricature directed agunst the Jews and their 
religion. There is nothing of the caricature about it 
in other respects — the agony of the kneeling mother, 
the attention of the listeninff king, and the triumph of 
the second woman, who gloats over the division of 
the child, are all manifest, and altogether there does 
not appear to be any attempt, intentionally, to bur- 
lesque the incident. 

Messrs. Reeves and Turner have published a second 
edition of Mr, W. Carew Hazlitf s Proverbs, The new 
edition is unfortunately arranged in precisely the same 
maimer as the first, but it contains many additional 
proverbs derived principally from Mr. HazUtfs exten- 
sive readine among old plays gnd other literature of 
the sixteenmand seventeenth centuries. 

The discovery of an egg in the decayed vegetation 
on the border of the great Roman bath at Badi has 
led to some curious investigation. Mr, Charles £. 
Davies took it to the British Museum, to consult the 
best authorities now in town, who confirmed him in 
his opinion that it is the egg of a teal, if it is not that 
of an eared grebe, a bird now almost, if not quite, 
extinct in the British Isles. Unfortunately, Or rather 
in an antiquarian point of view fortunatdy, the egg 
did not arrive at its destination onite perfect, a por- 
tion at one end being broken The egg was partly 
full of a colourless liquid, not the least resembling 
albumen, but is apparentlv water, whidi it was the 
opinion of those consulted had gradually percolated 
through the shell of the egg during the many years it 
bad been subjected to pressure, 'flie fracture exposed 



to view a very curious mass of translucent crystal, 
fiUmg one end of the egg, and which proved beyond 
a doubt its antiquity, as being the petrified yolk. In 
the British Museum is a Greek Kylix, from Rhodes, 
opting 200 B.C., containing five hens* ^gs. They are 
much fractured, and with a sandy deposit form a solid 
mass. The egg now found, says Mr. Davies, in a 
letter to the Bath Herald^ is the property of the Cor- 
pOTUion, and is most valuable and unique. It is now 
being mounted, and secured with glass at the British 
Museum, when it will be returned to the Grand Pumo 
Room. '^ 

The wife of Dr. Schlieman has just described in a 
1^, addressed in Greek, to the Athens joumaL 
Htsha^ some of the results of that explorer's latest «- 
cavations on the site of ancient Troy. The writer says, 

"*^1??® *v ^^ ^^^ '^^^^ ^ consider to be the ute 
of Troy there are the remains of two buildings, which, 
m the opinion of our two architect^ Dr. Dorpfeld 
and Hot Ofler, represent two temples. The appear- 
ance of the two buUdings is so different that they 
cannot be said to resemble any of the well-known 
andent temples with the exception of that of Hera at 
Otopia. This, according to Fausanias, was erected 
probably about iioo B.C. The fint of our two 
temples at Troy is 30 mitres in lengtii and 13 mhres 
m width, while the walls are i '4 m&«s in thickness. 
The other temple is 10 mitres long and 7 mitres 
broad, the walls being v% mitres in thirVn^g ^ 
ts noticeable that the walls aie built in a different 
manner. In the first there are no joinings of clay 
but in the second there are huge commissmes filled 
with clay, which is also slightly burnt The infers 
ence is that the two temples were built at difeent 
penods, and that that first described is older than the 
^nd. It is scarcely credible that the roof of the 
tot temple could be soUd and without any supports, 
though of the latter, at any rate^ there is nothi^now 
to be found. Throughout the entire Iliad of Homer 
we find no menbon of such supports ; while in the 
Odyssiy where they are spoken of they are described 
as being of wood. Assuming now that there had 
been wooden supports in the first temple, they could 
not have stood on a floor of day. There must have 
been a stone foundation beneath them; yet nothinc 
^the kind is now to be discovered on thespot 
The internal arrangements of these temples is very 
mteresUng. They both havea forecourt on the south- 
west side. In the first temple this is 13 mitres Xxxoat 
and 10 mitres wide. It is se|)aiated from the sacred 
part by two high walls, forming a majestic entrance. 
In the middle of this sanctuary there is a drcnbir 
layer of day 4 metres in diameter and o'6 in thick- 
ness, upon which, probably, a seated image was 
placed. Uose to the two temples, in the n<Mth-east, 
th«e IS a third temple which, so far as concerns the 
style of Its construction, is like the two othen. It 
has a forecourt, and it aeems was surrounded by a cor- 
ridor. Our two wdl-informed architects think that 
these three buildings were temples; but my hus- 
band thinks, since they present great similarity to 
the houses mentioned in the IHad (VI. 316), that 
they really were only houses, and that they wer« 
perhaps buUt, by command of Paris, by the best 
architects of the Troas. In this city, destroyed by 
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fir^ we see Peiigamos with its splendid edifices* that 
beiflgy according to Homer's description, the same as 
sacred Ilios. Of gold articles we have here found 
but few, among them being a very thin diadem and a 
set of earrings, which are 3i the same sort as those we 
dog ttp some years ago. The nails we have here met 
with appear to be of quite a different description. 
They cannot possibly be taken for ke^. We have 
also foiu^ some vertebrae, bolts, and spmdles, as well 
as vessels with owls' heads. None ox these objects, 
however, have any great value. The most valuable 
of all our discoveries b to be found in the three 
temples or houses themselves, which are quite novel 
in thetr style of construction* It is perfectly estab- 
lished that, the Troas of Homer was situated at the 
spot now called Hissarlik, as m^ husband contended 
some years ago . Through the kmd intercession of the 
Gennan emMssy, at Constantinople, we also received 
pemussion to conduct a series of excavations at Buna* 
oaxsi, which some pbilologists still think was the site 
of the Homeric llios. This place is three hours' 
walk from the HeUesixHit. At that place, too, we 
found bolts and Greek vessels as in Hissarlik. We 
believe that that place was the site of the ancient 
Gogi, which at one time is said to have had aooo 
inhabitants." 

Important excavations are now proceeding at Lewes 
Priory. The Priory of St Pancras, founded by 
WilBam de Warrene and Gundrada, is one of the 
most ancient specimens of Norman architecture in this 
kingdom. The church is, moreover, of special interest 
as having belonged to the Cluniac Order, whose great 
church in Burgundy was not only one of the largest 
in Europe^ but was built on an unusual plan^ with 
eastern as well as central transepts, and a great 
porch at the west end, beyond the actual front of the 
church. At Lewes, the same plan of double transepts 
has evidently been followed, and it remains to be seen 
whether the western porch also existed. The founda- 
tions of the eastern portion of the great church, and 
ito part of the chapter-house, were laid bare in the 
year 1847, at the time of the construction of the 
Brighton and Hastings Railway. The bones of the 
noble founders were also discovered. It is, however, 
sufficiently evident, from an examination of the remains, 
and a comparison with others of a somewhat similar 
natur^ that beneath the surfiEice must lie a large por- 
tion or the nave and choir of the church, together with 
the bases of the western towers ; also the substructures 
of the dormitory and refectory. The investigation has 
been already commenced, under the direction of Mr. 
Somers Clarice and Mr W. H. St. John Hope. Mr. 
Hope writes to Mr. John Willis Clark :— We have 
already investigated au that the railway spared of the 
refectory, and are now hard at work on the substruc- 
ture of the dormitory. We have uncovered some fine 
walls five feet thidr ; also two portions of the great 
watercourse, with a sluice gate. Our researches are 
as yet too young to enable me to sav more ; but a few 
days will make idl the difference.*' When the con- 
ventual buildings are finished they will attack the 
churdu Meanwhile it is desirable to make an appeal 
for funds, without which the work caimot proceed. 
Subscriptions sdioold be sent to Mr. Somexs Clarke^ 
15, Dean's Yaxd, Westminster. , 



Cocre0pon5encet 

DATES AND STYLES OF CHURCHES. 
May I protest against the meagre information given 
with regard to the list of parish churches published in 
your laSt issue. Not only are dates omitted in the 
examples there enumerateo, but the information as to 
style IS vague in the extreme. In a Ust of this kmd it 
seems to me, as doubtless to many others, that the 
information should be as exact, and at the same time 
as concise, as possible. When the date is known, it 
should be distinctly stated ; when not known, the 
approximate date m'^ht be given, which would perhaps 
afford one a better idea ot the church in question as 
regards style than the ordinary description in the 
received nomenclature of the mediaeval periods ; for, 
from a careful examination, the date can usually be 
set down with tolerable accuracy — say within twenty 
or thirty vears at the furthest. 

All will agree that the information with regard to 
the registers is most valuable and handy for rderence. 
But there is one source of infomution that seems to 
me wanting, and which has never, as fiir as I know, 
received serious attention, but which, in a complete list 
of English churches, would be of the greatest interest — 
the names of the builders, architects, or founders, 
fer the exact functions of these, as we all know, have 
ever been confused. Not only would such a list be 
valuable solely as information in itself, but ^e com- 
parison of the different works that might be collected 
under the xuime of the same architect, for we must 
suppose each architect to have stamped his work with 
some amount of individuality, would at least eive some 
basis for the theories as to whom the merit of Uie design 
of our mediaeval churches is due, whether to freemasons 
or ecclesiastics. I am well aware that your space is 
too valuable to be taken up with superfluous notices, 
especially in such a well-worn subject as this; but a 
complete list of churches, correctly and carehilly dated, 
with the founder's or builder's name, as the case may 
be, attached ; and, if built under the auspices of reh- 
gious foundations, the head of that foundation at the 
date given might be noted. This, with the list of 
registers, would form a most valuable and unique 
catalogue of our Englbh ecclesiastical works, and a 
catalogue moreover that, as it appeared from time to 
time in your colunms, would ever be subject to the 
strictest criticism. My letter may have extended to a 
greater length than your pages can admit, but I bdieve 
there are many to whom information such as I have 
suggested woiud be very acceptable, and in such exact 
and concise accounts as this under consideratioiL 

Cha&lbs L. Bell. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

[We quite agree with our correspondent, and one 
of our objects m instituting the present lists was to 
elicit ana get together the scattered information he 
speaks o^ but we must begm at the beginning. — Sd.] 



THE TRENCHARD FAMILY. 

(Ti. 38.) 
The name of Trenchard u one of the most ancient 
in the Isle of Wight, and is chiefly associated with the 
parish of Shalfleet, where the name of WaUenm 
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Trenchaid is alUl pB eaarcd ia die ton of Walleran. 
A copse near Wootton Creek is called Trenduud's in 
the old maps of Worsley's and Albin's history, and 
the name of Trpnchajrd may still be seen on sign- 
boards in the island. In the fine old drardt of 
Shalfleet — one of those mentioned in Domesday 
Book— two ancient monomental slabs have been dug 
up, whidi are supposed to have marked the graves <» 
members of the mmily. One is broken in two, and 
the other is much deraced^but botii b«ir a shield and 
spear crosswise in stone, and appear to bdoog to the 
nth century or the beginning ot the 12th. 

Waldingwell — a manor in the parish of Shalfleet, 
remarkable as being the first Dark in Kngland — ^was 
owned by Henry Trenchard, who also heM Shalfleet 
and Chessel in demesne umler Countess Isabella de 
Fortibns, in the reign of King Edward L, and 
the Walleran Trenchard, alter whom the farm was 
named, was the younger son of Sir Henry, and re- 
ceived the farm as a ^ from his elder brother. 

The names of Robert and Henerie Trenchard 
appear amongst tiie signatures of witnesses to the 
cnarter granted to Newport by Henry IL, and in 
many other ancient roHs and deeds relating to the 
island history. 

Sir Richard Wordey makes frequent mention of 
the family in the rare and valuable work published 
by him in 1 781, but he is unable to fix the date of 
their coming into the island. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that uiey first appoued there as landowners 
during the lordship of Richard de Redvers, in the 
time of Henry I., as the oldest accounts relate that 
Earl Richard gave Pagan Trenchard the manor of 
Hordhall, near Lymington, and in the oldest pi^- 
loll {ann, 6 Stephen) another Pagan is charged with 
the levy of Danegeld, in the Isle of Wight. This 
ancient family (^iefly resided at Hordhall, and a 
license may be found in the diocesan renter granting 
leave to Richard Trenchard to have Mass celebrated 
for himself smd his family in his house at Hordhall. 
In the reign of Edward II., Sir Henry Trenchard 
joined the barons who plotted against the king, and 
was declared an ontlaw in consequence. The con- 
stable of Carisbrooke Qastle overiooked this outlawry, 
and permitted Trenchard to retain his estates, to the 
displeasure of the island gentlemen, who petitioned 
Parliament through Ralph Gorges (head of another 
ancient family) against this contempt of law. 

Like many other ancient island families the Trench- 
ards became esctinct in the male line, and their posses- 
sions passed through the families of Dnpsden, 
Brutenell, Waller, Worsley, Serl, Goodenoog^, and 
Banington, to the Simeons. 

Mary Damant. 

Cowes, I.W. 



MOULDS FOR FABRICATING ROMAN 

COINS. 

(vL68.) 
In an interesting paper, under the title of " Anti- 
quarian Discoveries in Germany," there occurs the 
following passage: — *'An interesting contribution" 
(apparently to the Annals of the Rhenish Antiquarian 
Society) "is the description by Herr Hettner of a 
number of false moulds for coins of dates ranging 
from about a.d. 193 to 23$. Th9 learned nuQiismatist 



dpl^ns In detaQ his reasons for considering these 
matrices to have been intended for the manmacture 
of base coin*' (p. 68). From the date assigned to 
the coins, the moulds in question would appear to be 
of just the same period as those ** day moulds for 
fabricating Roman ooins** which have hieen found at 
Taunton, at Edington, near Bridgwater, in this 
county, and in other parts of En|^d. 

As a point of mudi interest, it would be very 
desirable that some further light should be thrown 
on the moulds recently discovered in Germany as 
r^ards their character, and also the place where 
they were found, so as to afford a comparison with 
those which have been found in this locality, some 
of which are now to be seen in onr County Museum 
in this town. Perhaps the writer of the article will 
kindly favour us with some fuller information respect- 
ing the moulds described by Herr Hettner? 

James H. Peikg. 

Elmficld, Taunton. 
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THE GREAT CASE OP THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(vi. 61.) 

I have come across accidentally, since my last letter, 
npon a piece of evidenoe, whin seems additionally 
to vindicate the statements of Stnbbs and Maddos 
on the rate of prizage. According to Mr. Hall — 

*' Profiessor Stubhs haa followed Maddox in error. 
The above statement of the latter writer is made on 
the authority of the Chamberlain's accounts for 

London and Sandwich, under Henry VII 

The fact is that neither London nor the Cinaue 
Ports were liable to priiage (Hale, iii. 133), but 
tbc^ were liable to *frectagium,' which Maddox 
and Stubbs perhaps have miWkcn for prisage*' 

(p. 65). 

Now, among the patents of Henry VUL we find, 
in April, 1519— 

*' Sir Anthony Pojmtaand Joan Guldefoid his wife. 
Grant during the life of the said Joan of a tun of 
Gascon wine annually, free of all duties, out of the 
prizes of wines in the ports of Lmdon^ Bristol, and 
Southampton, by the hands of the chief Butler of 
England." 

It would seem, therefisra^ that, in nsMrting that the 
port of London was not liable to the prisage of 
wines, Mr. HaU '< has foUowed" Hale "in enor." 

I may add that, from the obscurity of the pesMge 
in The Antiquary (vi. 64.-^), it seems doabtfnl \i 
Mr. Hall has rightly understood Piolesaor Stubbs' 
definition of the prizage of wines :— '* The loyal right 
of taking from each wine-diip when it landed, one 
cask for every ten which the vessel contained, a$ ik^ 
frkt tftwatty sktUm^t tketatie' {jL 523.) Mr. HaU 
seems to imply that this alhidcs to ''a due of aof. on 
tiie cask of wine" (p. 6$). payable by the merchants^ 
tmt it was tflmft^jf^g ouite different from this— viz., 
tke prkiai which thi Crftm was aUitUdic farchau 
the prizable cask. This is dear from the Iridi charter 
which I quoted in say last letter, and which is fully 
coofiRned by a re-giant of the Butlersge to James, 
son of Edmond Batter, in ia27 :^ 

" Pro Buticulariifl Hlbemtx de Feodo consueto. 
"V&ttin 4olam vini ante nudum ct mmm sUnd 
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reiro pro qnadraginta sc^dis menatorikus qmmmm 

J. H. Round. 
(We have in hand a letter from Mr. Ilttbert Hall 
ooncemhig Mr. Round's former commanication.] 



TRADITIONS ABOUT OLD BUILDINGS. 

Allow me, with reference to Mr. Round's letter in 
your June number, to direct the attention of your 
readers to a legend of the same character as the 
Roumanian one mentioned by him, among the modem 
Greek Pastoralia (p. 390, No. 512) in Posson's most 
interesting collection. It is called ''The Bridge of the 
Arta." over which river the workmen engaged in 
erecting a bridge could not succeed in their work till 
they had immersed the master-mason's wife. The 
stoty is very prettily told, es^ially at the conclusion, 
which tells how the palpitation of her heart, and the 
lifting up of her Ixeaa^ cause the trenior of the 
bridge, oc 

J. M. RODWSLL. 

S. Ethdberga, London. 



EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 

liCtters which I have received from Rome tell me 
that enormous excavations are still being carried on 
there of great importance for the antiquary. Any 
English people who have been in Rome will remem- 
ber the great bonk of earth with a road upon it, which 
leads fix>m the Arch of Septimius Severus, in the 
Forum Romaninm^ by a winding course up to the 
Piazza del Capitoho, on the upper part of that hill, 
burying in its course some of the most interesting parts 
of the Forum itself. For the last twenty years, or 
more, it has been given out that the municipality 
svry^vmF/tf remove this bank, but nobody could say 
when. This bank is on the southern side of the hilL 
Ten years ago they made a new zigzag road on the 
northern side, up to the same point, at considerable 
expense. It was given out that this was done to 
enable thera to do away with the aforesaid sloping 
bank and road on the southern side ; but still notking 
was done until the present time, when the new 
Minister of Public Instruction, a man of great energy, 
good sense; and decision of character, hiu, with con- 
siderable difficulty, obtained the consent of the muni- 
cipality to this being done; and, fearing they might 
change their mind and revoke their consent, he has 
set to work to do it at once, employing a large number 
of men, in order that no time may be lost, well know- 
ing that when once done it cannot be undone. For 
this he is entitled to the cordial thanks of every anti- 
quary and every well-informed person in Europe ; but 
he is roundly abused for it by the Roman new^wpers 
of a low class, which call attention to the temporary 
inconvenience to certain carts and waggons, being 
obliged to make considerable d&our going from one 
low part of Rome to another. Every real antiquary 
should raise his voice loudly m praise of the Mmister 
and of the Italian Government Nothing more at* 
tractive to strangers for the next season could well 
have been contriml than this enormous excavation. 



The Minister also proposes to puU down die wall of 
the Famesi Gardens, on the eastern side of the Via 
Sacra, and throw all that ground open to the same 
original level. 

JoHK Henry Pa&ker, C.B. 
Oxford. 
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THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL. 

(▼. «39.) 

Since writing the article on the Holy Ghost Chapel 
and Marie Cufaude, the author has ascertained that 
the quaint inscription to the memory of Simeon 
Cuiaude of " exemplar virtue and patience in grievous 
crosses'' is absolutely correct in asserting that Sir R. 
Pole was cousin german to Henry Vll, — that is» 
first cousin— for Fuller, in his Worthies^ speaks of 
him as Frater cousobrinus to the King — f>., male 
cousin; either son of father's brother or son of 
lather's sister. This is conclusive. We know Sir 
Richard Pole was not the son of the king's uncle 
Jasper, as he had no children. Sir Owen Tudor 
must, therefore, have had a daughter who must have 
married a Pole. 

The neaniesi of the lelationship accounts for 
Henry's marrying him to the Countess of Salisbury* 
and bestowing so much wealth upon him. Moreover, 
they were brooght up together at Brittany, under the 
protection of the Duke of Proven^e^ by their uncle, 
J asper. Earl of Pembroke* who took refuge there with 
the b(^ soon after the accession of Edward IV. The 
inscription of Simeon was either written by or under 
the directions of his father, Alexander, wlu> survived 
him some years. He was Marie's son, and must 
have received the account of the Poles from her 
lips. F. C. L. 

[It may be as well to reCer our readers to an article 
on the Cufaude famOy in Gentlamm's Magtuine^ 1787, 
p. 1153, and 1788, p. 574.1 



THE KENTISH GARLAND. 

Many years ago I played upon the guitar, and my 
attention was caught by the position of that instru- 
ment in the " Woodcut of a lady ballad singer" on 
page 158, vol. V. of The Antiquary, which is not 
that used in plaving at the present time. The strings 
are now pressed by the Uft hand against the frets on 
the neck of the instrument (which are not marked in 
the woodcut), and are struck by the right hand. 
Probably the pontion in the woodcut is caused by the 
drawiiig not being reversed, arui is not evidence of 
the guitar having been formerly played in a nuumer 
different to that now in use. 

Since mv childhood I have known a reading of the 
verse on the death of General Wolfe which differs 
from that on the same page as the woodcut. It is as 
follows : — 

** General Wolfe was a very p;reat man. 
Uncommon brave—particulax ; 
He clambered up rough rugged rocks. 
Almost peqpendicular." 
This is all I ever knew of the ditty ; where I became 
acquainted with it I know not, 

G. W. 0. 
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TffB ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 



tTbe Bntiquain? £;cbande. 



Etuhse ^LJtfT the First 12 Wmb^ and \d,foreack 
Additional Tnne Words, All replies to a number should 
he enclosed in a blank envdope^ with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. . » ^ . 

'S<yn,—All Aduertisements to reach the office by 
the iSth of the month, and to be addressed— 1\i^ 
Manager, Exchanob Dbpartmbnt, The Anti- 
quaS Opficb, ^z. Paternoster Row, London, 

E.G. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward post cards, or Utters, 
unless a stamp he sent to eooer postage of same to 
advertiser. 



For sale. 

Book Plates— number for sale— sent on approval — 
T. Campbell West, Crowbrook Street, Cheshnnt, 

Herts. 
Havefgal^i Fasti Herefordensis, plates, some 

coloured, 4to> doth, antique, rare, ^4.— Pli»Uips*« 
Cider, with notes, historical and explanatory, by 
Dunstcr, Svo, calf, lor. W.— Herefordshire view^ a 
la,^ lot.— J. W. L., Kington, Herefordshire. 

Book Plates, a large number for sale at 2f . dt/. per 
doxen, a good selection sent on approval.— Apply by 
letter to 190, C«c of the Manager. 

Carved Oak Chest, lor.— Old Swords, Pistols, 
Cross-bows, &c.— Also old Books out of print ; list 
sent, to be returned when done with.— Mr. Shaw, 
Writtle, CheUnsford. 

A Collection of Seventeenth Century Tokens (200) 
for sale, also some of Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century.— 19^ Care of Manager. , ^, ^ 

Some valuable Roman and Greek Coins for sale, 
in all metaU, at very moderate ptices.— For list, 
apply. 197. Care of Manager. 

Pwnting, "The Straw Yard," by T. F. Herring, 
senior.— Folio Shakespeare, 4th edition, 1685.— 
Gerard's Herbal, 1597.— Plutarch's Lives, 1656.— 
Sir Walter Rayleigh's Historic of the World, 1676.— 
Folio Bible, with Old Testament, revised throughout 
in MSS.— Pair of large MyrUe Pots, White, with 
Etruscan pattern in red, with Pans, Wedgwood,— 
J. Lucas, Witham. 

Autograph Letters. —Apply to R. H., 1$, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. « , , 

Bloomfield's Poehxs, 2 vols., 1800, plates, by 
Bewick, ii/.; Ruskin's Modem Painters, ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £\ i;.- Joseph Lucas, Ckiremont House, 
South Hackney, E, ^ ^ 

Elliot Stock^s Three Seventeenth-century Rarities. 
A beautiful set of these facsimiles for sale, bound in 
panelled calf, exquisitely finished; very scarce,— 
Apply to 187, Care of Manager. 

Duplicate Pickering's Classics. •' Tasso," a vols. ; 
Dante, 2 vols. ; Milton, i voL; Horace, l vol.— 179^ 
Care of Manager, 

Our Ancient Monuments and the Lands around 
them, \pi C. P. Kains*Jackson, a subscription copy, 
printed on hand*n»de paper, and bound in paper 



boards (250 only printed), yj; 6^—185, Caie of the 

Manager. 

Johnson's Dictionazy, 2 vols., folio^ 1784, excellent 
condition, 271. M; Encyclopaedia Brittaiuca, com* 
plete in 24 vols., ended 1824, cost £yi \%s,, will 
take 50J. ; Statutes at Large, 8 voK, foUo, very nice 
condition, £k,^F, Hinde, Times Office, Retford. 

Chap Books, &c. — Letter from the Queen to the 
King, 8 pp.—" Pluck." Examination Papers for Can- 
didates at Oxford and Cambridge in 1836, 48 pp. 
(humorous). — Life of Napoleon I., 7 iUnsts. a^d port., 
12 pp. — Search after Happiness, and other Poems, 
I773> ^y Hannah More, '54 pp., wmpper. — Essay upon 
Gaimnf, by Jeremy Collier, 1713, 48 pp.— Suffolk 
Vocal Magazine, 1809, 40 pp. — Life of Baron Trenck, 
by himself; 182-, 30 pp.— Life of Mr. Elwes, the 
Miser, 1797, 54pp.— Tom White the Post]llion,28 pp., 
lUust — Duty CM Constables in Norfolk, 1791, 31 pp. 
— Hancock's Letter to Richard CarlUe, tSja — 
Dreamers* Oracle, coloured wrapper, and Illos. 
(quaint), 8pp. — Cambridge Market Girl, 183C, 46pn» 
— ^Fanny the Foundling, Henry and Angehca. The 
Stratagem, Unfortunate Farmer, with coloured plate 
and one pamphlet, 52 pp. — ^Whist, by Pohlman, 1821, 
48 pp. — Receipt Book (Ridiardson, Derby), 12 pp.— 
The Two Shoemakers, 24 pp. (wood block).—OF'or 
prices apply to 190^ care of Manager. 

Gregorys Folk-Lore of the Nortfem Counties, t88f. 
Published by the. Folk-Lore Society.^Rev. J. C. 
Hudson, Thornton Vicarage, Homcastle. 

Very handsomely carved Ancient Oak Side»boaid. — 
198, Care of Manager. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Wanted Volumes or Numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (unbound preferred) to comolete a set; 
report number and dates to 190, care of tne Manager. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relatjng to Dorset, — 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or ezdiangtd. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted. — Historv of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols, folio, complete sets or any odd volumes. — 
Tradesmen's Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
— Geoige C. Williamson, Guildford. 

First Editions of the Poets wanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope. — Lord 
Chatham, by Tha^eray.— 178, Care of Manager. 

Gentlenum's Magazine for several odd years prior 
to 1833.— F. Hinde, Times Office, Retford. 

Hoare's Observations on Fishponds, a privately 
printed subscription book.— 176, Care of Manager. 

Keble's Christian Year, 6th and 9tfa editions. — ^S., 
Care of the Manager. 

Gosse's A Naturalist's Sojourn in Jamaica.-^ 
Crosse, Care of Manager. 

Early volumes wanted of Sussex Ardueological 
Society's Collections, (jood price given. — Famcombe 
& Co., Lewes. 

Smith's Large Dictionario^ Works of Trench^ 
Stanley, Farrar, Froude, Dickens, Macaulav, Lecky, 
Jesse, Ruskin, Rogers, Carlyle, and otner good 
authors. Cheap— casb«---CIericus, 20^ King Edward 
Street, Lambeth Road, London- 
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|N these days of material progress 
and secular ideas, it requires a 
considerable effort of imagination 
to throw oneself back into the 
state of mind of our mediaeval ancestors, so 
as to realize fully the depth and intensity of 
that religious feeling which led them to 
associate every action of their daily lives 
with the hopes of eternity, under the direct 
teaching and guidance of the Church. In 
business as well as in pleasure, in the market 
as well as in the house, in public as well as 
in private, they looked in all their doings for 
the guiding and protecting influence of one 
or other of the numerous saints — either 
deceased martyrs, or other holy members of 
the church, or angelic beings — ^who, accord- 
ing to their conceptions of the universe, 
stood between them and God. 

This feeling was strongly manifested in the 
specific appropriation of certain saints' days, 
or other festivals of the Church, to particular 
transactions of civil life. This particular form 
or mode of its manifestation does not carry 
us back to primitive society. It was essen- 
tially Christian, and mediaeval. It may have 
been similar in spirit to the feelings which 
actuated men in earlier times, but the deve- 
lopment was its own. The philosopher who 
sacrificed a cock to ^sculapius may have 
been the forerunner of the devotee who gave 
his offering at the altar or the shrine of hia 

* We have edited this article from the materials 
collected by the distinguished scholar who had 
engaged to write it. Just before the time >yhen we 
should have received the MSS., a severe famiiy 
bereivement, for which we cannot but express our sin- 
cere sympathy, prevented him from.finishing the article. 
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patron, saint, but the methods were certainly 
different, though the principle may possibly 
have been the same. The mediaeval method 
was neither a survival nor a revival of specific 
forms, but a new growth, or at least a 
new manifestation in foim, if not in sub- 
stance. 

Of the eight established quarter-days, 
including the four main quarter-days and the 
four so-called cross quarter-days, five are 
designated by the word nuis. These are, in 
fact, the last five in the order of succession, 
reckoning Lady Day as the conunencement 
of the year; but this may be accidental. 
The names stand thus : — 

Lady Day (Easter) : 

Whitsuntide. 
Mid-summer : 

Lammas. 
Michaelmas : 

Martinmas. 
Christmas : 

Candlemas. 

The natural associations of Midsummer 
have maintained their ground, and the name 
of Saint John the Baptist has not superseded 
the designation of Midsummer-day, although 
the name of Christmas has superseded that 
of Midwinter. 

The word mas in Lam-mas, Michael-mas, 
Martin-mas, Christ-mas, and Candle-mas, 
means a feast or festival, though it is not now 
used as a separate word in that sense. 
Whether this word has any connection with 
masSy meaning the Host or Eucharistic ser- 
vice in the Roman Catholic Church, and if 
so, what are the nature and extent of the 
connection, are interesting but difficult prob- 
lems. If the two words are connected, we 
are naturally led to inquire whether a '^ mass- 
day," in the sense of a feast day, holy day, 
holiday, was so called because it was com- 
memorated by the celebration of the " mass ;" 
or whether the mass was so called because it 
was a commemoration of the last feast or 
supper of Christ and his disciples. The laws 
of Alfred use the word in the law (c. 43) 
which provides for the "mass-days," /.^., 
holidays, to be allowed to freemen. The full 
text of this law, in Thorpe's translation, 
{Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
vol. i. p, 93) is as follows : 

o 
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MARTINMAS. 



Of the celebration of Mass-Days. 
43. To all freemen let these days be given, bat not 
to *theow'-men and * csne'-workmen : lii days at 
Yule, and the day on which Christ overcame the 
devil, and the commemoration day of Saint Gregory, 
and vii days before Easter and vii days after, and one 
day at Saint Peters's tide and Saint Panl's, and in 
harvest the whole week before Saint Mary-mass, and 
one day at the celebration of All Hallows and the iv 
Wednesdays in the iv Kmber weeks. To all * theow*- 
men be given, to those to whom it majr be most 
desirable to give, whatever any man shall gtvc them in 
God's name, or that at any of their moments may 
deserve. 

It may be worth while to note, however, 
that a very different, or rather an exactly 
opposite, view of the origin and meaning 
of the expression, was entertained in the 
eighteenth century by some English lexico- 
graphers. Thus, Fenning's Dictionary^ 17411 
gives the following curious explanation of the 
word "mass:" — "In Divinity, this word 
originally implied only a festival, and was in 
this sense used in the word Christmas^ long 
before the introduction of the sacrament of 
the mass, but at length it was used to signify 
the Eucharist, and is at present appropriated 
to the office or public prayers, used by the 
Romish Church in the celebration of the 
Eucharist." This explanation is repeated in 
Rider's Dictionary (1759), and in Barlow's 
Dictionary (1772). 

Into the question of the association of 
St. Martin with the popular customs of the / 
times we do not propose to enter. This sub- 
ject opens up a much broader issue than the 
limits of an article devoted to one particular 
festival ; because the history of the absorption 
of pagan customs into Cluistian ritual and 
observances has yet to be written. Many 
writers have touched upon the subject, and 
there are ample materials for its elucidation, 
but it is a complicated and extensive study, 
which will afford a rich mine of investigation 
to the author who succeeds in working it out 
satisfactorily. It appears to us, however, 
that the matter may be put generally in this 
manner. Under the early rule of Christianity, 
the people did not so much give up their 
pagan customs and beliefs as they crystallized 
them, so to speak, round some celebrated 
holy day of the church. Thus St Martin's 
Day is essentially a feast day. Sir Henry 
Ellis gathered together in his edition of Brand 
the evidences of this. It was the time when 



the people slaughtered their cattle, and stored 
it for winter use. Under the extending in- 
fluences of commerce we cannot quite imder- 
stand how this should have been sufficiently 
important a custom to have become so sig- 
nificantly impressed upon the folklore of our 
land. But just step back into the past a 
little. Imagine every village of England a 
self-supporting community — its own arable 
lands, its own grazing lands. Contemplate 
the approach of winter to this isolated com- 
munity, and we can contemplate the festivities 
which would usher in the season for preparing 
the food store for the coming months of cold 
and snow. This appears to be the general 
association of Mardnmas wiUi the dxcum- 
stances of a very ancient past But the 
general association can be mtensified into 
some more definite identification with early 
village life than this. Almost every act of 
the primitive viUag^ is more or less connected 
with a very extensive and honoured house- 
religion. The homestead of early man was 
protected not so much by a village police as 
by the house-religion. Every house was a 
temple of its own — the house-father was the 
priest, the house^nother, her children^ and 
the servants and family adherents the wor- 
shippers. Thus much we know of primitive 
society from very many survivals of this pre- 
historic culture which have been gathered 
together hy the student of primitive man. 
And Martinmas has preserved a custom 
which enables us to take it back to a similau: 
pre-historic past It is not sufficient^ then, 
that the fact of a general time for the killing 
of cattle and storing of food should bil upon 
the student of folklore with some special 
significance — this must be connected with 
the old house-religion to make the chain of 
evidence sufficiently strong to cany back 
the customs of Martinmas to a remote past 
How it is so connected will be very clearly 
shown by an Irish custom, Mr. Dyer quotes, 
from Mason's Statistical Account of IreUmd 
(1819, vol. iii. p. 75), the following impor- 
tant description of the custom at St Peter's, 
Athlone,which took place onSt Martinis Day. — 



Eveiy fkmily of a village kills ui animal of tome 
kind or other ; those who are rich kill a cow or sheep, 
others a goose or turkey ; while those who are poor 
and cannot procnre an animal of great value, kill a 
hen or cock, and sprinkle the threshold with the 
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blood, mad do the wamt in tat iam LUMUa o' tac 
hoiue, and dxts cemnnninns iirij ii iy nr- is atme tc 
rrrlndc every kind of evil suinr fran. tht: dm^Ihag 
wheo Ait aiarifioe is awde tiL tbe ■^■"■' ot tte mne 
djy ihe feOmnqg^oB.^ 

Thk Tery csmoos castam at once grres us 
the doe to a very long histmy of tiie cob- 
nectioQ of cattie-isain]^ with the old nonse* 
leBgion. Tfaehonsriiolri gods of the prindtnpe 
Aiysn eocnBbdied mto tite fiiwiiiitii of tbe 
gods of agncnitiire. The lines aktng wiiich 
&Ml e&crcBciuiiciit grartnaTty worked tacvay 
dearly tnirpHbie ic the wimrip of oompaxa- 
tive foBdoie, bnt evco wiihoatgan^ into thk 
wide field, we Lave sees ibai tht cmmms 
congregated immd the £estml of M aiiiiuna s 
teD us a sbnilar tak. Befote the food 
slangfatned and mUrnrd conid be esien. 
tbe ceremony of sacnhong to the house-god 
nnst be gone through. This ccBcnuBiy is 

in the AihiaBe 
rtwgtfwn PcHklofe pmcnts other 
Items of evidence in the mme bne. Tfans, 
when the young cables cannot be leand^ Mr. 
HendecsoD tdls ss that in Dnziiam diertake 
the le§ and thigh of one of the dead cahpes 
and baqg it in the chimn ey.t In Iidand 
the nwlcwit uirvives^ dioiigfa in not so com- 
plete a fjotm — tiie pomon of the dead caif 
not being placed in tiie chimney bnt snnply 
brooght into the bonae. Esscntialiy the 
pastsxe^estival, as distinguished from the 
gxain-festiTai, Maitinmas. wtxatever its mo/rY 
in tnedisTal days, has pr es er v ed rehcs of pre- 
historic tmes. 

Hicre is one other record we must note in 
these rough jottii^ of festival lore. A veiy 
impoirtant relic uf ti^ eariy village life is 
pnaenred in the cnstom of holding the village 
asscmUies on an eminence in the open air. 
M aiiiaua s, the cattle-festival, has preserved 
a ^'^TT^'g idic of this, in whidi catllc again 
pb^ a not mnmportant parL Dugdale, in his 
Anh^miiies of Warwukshirt, gives an account 
of die meetix^ of the Knightiow Hundred 
moot, bnt Mr. Gamme preserves, in his Primi- 
tzvc AHmoffts, a more detailed account sent 
to him htjm personal obfiervation by Mr. W. 
G: Fiettoo, F.S.A. It is as folkms : — 

of Covenby. on 
U> LdodoD, just 
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« half miles 
SDsd irotn B: 



t Hiymt^ imt Nmtkam Cmmik^, 
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wittiii. tite pnis:. hoaadMry of Itytaii<oQ>I>aiismore, 
am. OR the ridge of elev ^ o ed fia: land at tbe top of 
IkJugntioK' HiL. sunds vsiux Tematns o' an old way> 
aide cnx&. Ii laste apon a moond 01 artifiaally saised 
flBzth. or imnnhifc. to tbe left o& ascendit^ tbe road, 
this, waaami tbe bfli is said to denve its 
A B0V piece of load bere ms made in tbe 
IV rnerhnig day» 10 pve easier ascent and descent 
be fall., so tbatno^' Ute site is hid from view wben 
is npon tbe load. i^rom tbis b^h and etevtated 
>t a |!ood vtew i< seen of tbe smronnding oonntry, 
paes> of Coventry in tbe distance. Here 
a: tbu^ stone is aaBoally coliertecl for tbe Doke of 
hnnrimrr. . \f: his steward, on Martinmas Eve, at son 
lian^ rNoTemixr 11 ,, wbat is called wioth <or ward) 
aaoney. imn morioa^ yrohiis in tbe Hnndmd of 
Knigiiticpw. Tne -f^***" npon wbich tbe enies 
leseed i> abont tbxrty or tbxrty^nve feet sqnaie, with 
side:» Tmmmx; paiallel to tbe load, bavi^g & lai^ nr 
tzee growing at each angle, of wbich tbe people raond 
mboo: say tnat tne fonr teeei; lepremnt ten- kai|rbts 
who were iulied and boxied thrre Tbe pettion 
jriiiaiiiiiig of tne cnss is thnty uobes sqnaie at Ibe 
top. wiin a bole in tbe t e nU t; to reuei Tc tbe diaft, and 
tD£ wbok mnnui g would ooRespmid with tbace at 
peemnt in *■««*— *^ at Menden and Iloncbnrcb. Its 
uate was piobabty tbe tnne of Edward III. Tbere is 
a mason's mark on one side in tbe sbape of a cnMs, 
nix inches bme* wbich shows it was set np byamaMer 
mamn of bis tnde gmld. Tbe wrath maoeybas beai 
colkded ban time iniwrn i i ii i al, eaceptiag for a few 
years abont tbe Itrgmi ii n g of this present centm^*, but 
the Sooct femilv sn fujueull y revived it, or kept up 
^tbeduBter/ 'as it is locally caHed. On tbe eve of 
St. Mmtm, November 11, 1879, tbe ammal 
mas gone tbrangii ai 645 in the mominf 
vxoth money was collected. Tiiere were thirry-fonr 
persons present to witness the ceremony. Tbe steward, 
having invited the party to tfand ronad tbe stone 
(tiie on{;ina! cnstmn was to walk tfaree C 
u^. pruceeded to neau tite *' Cbaiter ot Aasembiy/ 
wnicti open:> thus . — '* Wroth 5ih'erco}ir«:ted annaally 
at lk.ni|rntiow Ckhs by the I>uke o: Bocrlmich, as 
Lord of the Aianor of the Handled of Ka^btkm*/' 
Tue acn proceedm.- wa& tne calhm: over of tbe 
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of tne parishe> iiabie to the lee, an^. the 
amoun: due from each, wben tbe pans.*, hv their 
representatives present, cast tbe required suti into 
tne nohow o: the stone. The amomiTs collected 
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Astky, Arley. Burber\\ Shilton. Lutlc Wal- 
ton. Barnacie, anu Wolfcoie (one penny 
cadipanshk . . .07 

Whitiey, Kadioni Soiele, iJnumn, >taptoa, 
B'^'M*^** and IlBaycote (tbiec half- 
pencecadi^ o ^ 

Princetboipe, Strettn»4in*Dnaflmare, Bub- 
iKiAall, Ladbnmk, CbmcboKr. Wmer- 
i^, and Wrgfi (i wp— ti ms^) * . I a 

WoiAon, fiiUmaitoa, Hopsford, and Maxfeon 

« A 
I o 

s 3 
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(foi 

Leamington Hastings (twdvepence) 
Long Ichinfton (two abiiiings and 
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MARTINMAS. 



Ryton pays nothing, 'although the stone is in the 
parish. The fine for non-payment was in olden 
time one pound for every penny not forthcoming, or 
else the forfeiture of a white bull with a red nose 
and ears of the same colour. The fine has not 
been paid within man's memory. No one seems to 
know (not even the steward of the Duke himselO 
why or for what purpose the money was originally 
collected, or why one parish should pay more than 
another. 

The perambulation of the stone, and the 
forfeiture of the white bull with the red nose 
and ears, connect this meeting at Martinmas 
with what we have already described as the 
characteristics of the Festival. 

Pass we now, in conclusion, from this 
view of Martinmas and its customs to that 
other pleasing view to which Shakespeare 
alludes when Joan of Arc tells the men of 
France to — 

Expect Saint Martin's summer, halcyon days. 

First Part of King Ilmry VL act i. sc. ii. 

St Martin's " little summer," as the proverb 
has it,^ breaks in upon us just as the autumn 
is giving way to winter, and so regular is it 
in its coming that nearly all Europe has a 
proverb on this season. The few days of 
bright autumn weather of this year in our 
own land have done much to make us think 
of the wisdom of the people in embodying 
such weather-facts in familiar sayings; and 
if we may compare the few rays of light 
thrown upon the customs of past days which 
this article is intended to reflect^ to the 
satisfying brightness of St. Martip's little 
summer, our object will not have been vainly 
attempted 
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T is not our intention to discuss 
the propriety or otherwise of the 
removal of Parish Registers to 
London. Much may be said on 
both sides of the question ; but the fear that 
they may have to part with what are now 
looked upon almost as their "household 
gods,'' has caused no little excitement in 
many of the country parishes in Yorkshire ; 
and unless transcripts are provided for local 

• Swainson's Weathtrlore^ p. 143. 



use (and why should they not?) the 
parishioners Tinll have some substantial 
ground for complaint, if these documents are 
removed to the Record Office. 

The incumbents tell you that tliey are 
constantly appealed to by members of their 
flock for information frcmi the "Church 
Books," either of private or local interest, 
and as in many instances they are Registers, 
not only of Births, Marriages^ and Deaths, 
but also of noteable events occurring in the 
district, it is no wonder that there should 
be a growing disinclination to part with 
them. Where the Registers themselves are 
not of special interest, we often find that 
the Churchwardens' Accounts form a very 
complete history of the habits and customs 
of the people. 

In one parish, where the accounts have 
been well preserved, and date some 300 
years back, the churchwardens most faith- 
fully recorded against themselves the simis 
they spent, out of the rates, on their own 
festivities. They had their regular dinner at 
the expense of the parish when assuming and 
retiring from office, and on such days as they 
partook of Holy Communion ; the latter an 
abuse one vicar, good man, thought to put 
down by providing the dinner out of his own 
pocket ; but the churchwardens, either consi- 
dering that the vicar's dinner did not quite 
come up to the mark, or thinking it deroga- 
tory to the parish that the old custom should 
not be kept up, were quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and took their dinner quietly at the 
vicar's expense on the Sunday, supplementing 
it by nnother, on the following day, at the 
expense of the parish. And here things 
came to such a j ass that, during Easter, they 
dined on Good Friday and Easter Sunday at 
the vioyr's expense, and had their dinner out 
of the rates on Easter Eve and Easter 
Monday. The present vicar (if we mistake 
not) informed us that at this season the/ were 
in the habit of dinmg together on five conse- 
cutive days, but we have forgotten how he 
accounted for the fifth. These festivities went 
on until comparatively recent times, for during 
one year, early in the present century; the 
accounts show that more than half the rates 
were expended in this way. It is also re- 
corded that, on the occasion of bells being 
provided for Uie church, the money collected 
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was more than sufficient to cover the expenses, 
and that the churchwardens, wise in their 
geneiatioD, quietly pocketed the surplus for 
their trouble. 

At Stavely, near Borobridge, are preserved 
the subscription lists, and rates levied during 
the seventeenth century when any great 
calamity occurred requiring the general help 
of the nation. These form a very interesting 
collection, since they give not only the names, 
but also the capabilities of the principal in- 
habitants. There is also given, in detail, the 
names of those parishioners who were re- 
quired to give their aid in the renewal or 
repairing of the fence round the churchyard, 
and the exact portion of work, measured off 
for each, is carefully described, so that there 
could be no mistake where one was to leave 
off and another to begin. 

At Kildwick the rate-books are of very 
early date, and in excellent preservation. 
Here [what would the foxhunter of the pre- 
sent day say if such were now the custom ?] 
the parish was in the habit of paying one shilling 
for the head of every fox killed within its 
boundaries, the same amount for the head 
of an " ottyr," while that either of a " fulmer" 
(polecat) or an "urchin" (hedgehog) was 
valued only at twopence. The name of the 
recipient is, in every case, given, and the 
individuals, if we may judge by their names, 
were often gentlemen of importance and 
position in the parish. The sum of 2x. 6^. 
was the fee paid to any strange clergjonan 
who was invited to preach, but it is not 
stated whether this amount was intended 
to cover his personal expenses, or was the 
value the parish placed upon his sermon. 
Sums of money appear to have been fre- 
quendy levied for the support of sick or 
lame soldiers left at York, Leeds,' and else- 
where. 

At Aldbrough, where the Registers com- 
mence in 1538 and were transcribed from 
the originals in 161 2, the following appears 
on the first page : — 

Ano. Dom. 1612. A Trew Register of all the 
Christenings, burials and mariages w*Mn the p**** of 
Aldbttxvbe according to the Antiente Register in 
Paper, from y* yere of o* Lorde God 1558 and from 
the 30 yeare of the Reigne of o' Soavraign L. King 
Uenne y* Eighte, until this p'sente yere of </ Lord 
God 1612, newlie written in parchmente at the com* 
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maude of the Dean and Chapter of Yorke — By me 
John Dobs6n, Cnrate of Aldburgh. 

^^ IST ! Churchw^djns cj Aldb^gh 
Arthur Buckle J P '^'*- 

Received of the said Churchwardens for 
writing the s^ Register the 30 daye Octo- 
ber in the yere of o' Lord God 1613, By 
me John Dobson, Curate of the p^«^ of 
Aldburgh 1612. 

Surely this was a labour of love, for the 
Registers are beautifully written, and at, ap- 
parently, the expense of considerable time 
and trouble. Even taking into consideration 
the diflference in the value of money, 265. 8//. 
is a small pittance to offer a man of education 
for copying Registers, extending over seventy 
years, in a large and populous parish. 

On a fly-leaf at the end of one volume is a 
memorandum to the efifect that in 1634, by 
order of Dr. Easdall, Michael Gilbert, the 
vicar, excommunicated about fifty persons ; 
and again, in 1663, he excommunicated about 
thirty more by the order of Dr. Burwell. 
In both instances the names are given in fiiU. 
Then comes the following :— 

Mr. Gilbert. If any recusant being excommuui- 
cated shal be buryed in any place but in Church or 
Churchyard, his executors shall forfitt thirtie Pounds 
by Statute, therefore I conceive you ought to burie 
him, but let it be according to the forme of the 
Chnrche of England, these directions were sent under 
Dr. Burwell*s own hand, Aug. 18, 1643, when Sir 
Thomas Taockred was to be buried. Thomas Bur- 
welL 

There are also entries of several briefs, but 
the collections were generally made for persons 
connected with or living in the parish, and 
are of no special interest. 

In one Register there is a memorandum 
as early as the time of James I., which shows 
that organs were then in use in this chtux:h. 
The following; is a copy :— 

Mem^' that the xxist day of August, Anno Dom. 
161 7, it was asreed between the Churchwardens and 
Inhabitants of the p*»*** of Aldbroughe on theire p*" 
and George Brownlace of the cittye of Yorke, that the 
said George Brownlace should mend and repayre the 
organs at Aldbroughe, fro' time to time, when and as 
often as shall require. And shall have for his paynes 
6* yearely upon May daye, and also be pVided of a 
horse att the chardge of the pi*^ fro* Yorxe and home 
againe. And alsoe be furnished att the chardge of 
the p^^ with all things needfull for the mendinge and 
repayre of them, as alio w*^ meate, drinke, and lodging 
during the work. 
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As York is distant nearly sixteen miles from 
Aldburgh, Mr Brownlace can scarcely be 
said to have been overpaid for his work. 

Mention is made among the burials of a 
''great plague at Burro wbge" in 1604 
(Borobridge was in the parish of Aldburgh) 
" wherein died 80 at ye leaste." The total 
number of burials registered in that year is 
not nearly so great ; it is a question, there- 
fore, wheUier the mortality has not been exag- 
gerated, or whether some other spot was used 
for the reception of the bodies of those who 
did not find their home in the churchyard. 
There is no record of any other ground being 
used in the neighbourhood for this purpose. 

In one Register (a transcript) the follow- 
ing entry is made relative to marriages that 
took place during the time of the Common- 
wealth : — 

' Manitges from the year 1653 to 1658 which were 
mde by Cromwell's Justices of Peace (y^ impious 
Aith Rebell appointed out of the basist Hypocrites 
and dissemblers with God & man), the manner of 
whose certificates that they may appear after ages, I 
do here register one from Thos. Dickinson, whom 
Cromwd made believe he had Knighted, viz. : Ac- 
cording to A certi6cate written, attested by the parish 
Register with others, The s« Wm Dove and Elz : 
Qemetshaw both of the Towne & Parish of Aid- 
bur^ came this day before me Mr. Sir Thomas Dick- 
inson Esquire One of the Justices of Peace within the 
West Riding of the County of York, and declared 
their desire and consents, to proceded (?) in marriage 
according to the Act in that behalf provided. Where- 
upon the said W Dove did take for his wife the said 
Elz: Clemetshaw, and the said Ekab. Clemetshaw 
did take for her wedded husband the said Wm Dove 
with consent of Parents, before me and in the pre- 
sence of W™ Bumand, Tho. Catton, Edw^ Thompson, 
Nicholas Smithson, these witnesses, on the seventh 
day of Feb : in the year 1653. 

Note y* many would not be so marryed and such, 
for the most part, as were so manyed were also 
marryed in their own pariah churches by their 



The marriages for the year 1658 wind up 
wi^ the following entry : — 

Transcribed out of an imperfect Raster taken in the 
times of Oliver Cromwel's impious Rebellion by the 
Register appointed (to the Church) by one of his 
wise Justices, on the 1st April Anno Dom. 1704 by 
me Edw. Morris, Vic. ibid. 

There are many other facts of interest in 
these Registers, and among them the following 
1676 : — " Given by Mr. Michael Gilbert late 
vicar of Aldb. to y* Vicaridge, y* chamber 
over y* house for y* use of the succeeding 



incumbents for ever/ There is alio a list, 
pn^bably copied from Tort's Manuscripts, 
of the vicars of the parish fh>m the earliest 
date. 

At Knaresborough, where the Registers 
commence during me year 1561, there are a 
few entries of interest to be found. In 
the year 1642, July 5th, we find that 
" Roger Atey was peaceably inducted into 
the vicaridge of Knaresbrough by the pre- 
sentation of Sir Henry Slingsby, Anno MXBt 
45^." This reads as if in those '' troublous 
times " some opposition might have been ex- 
pected. Later the induction of Leonard 
Ash is mentioned in these terms — 

Leonard Ash vie" inductns fait vxcessimo sexto 
die Angasti Anno Domini 1693. VTee wh"* names 
are nnder written did hcare Leonard Ash Viccar of 
Knaresbrou|^, after his reading divine service in the 
said parish Church upon the eleventh day of Septem* 
ber 1692, reade the thirty nine Articles in the 
aforesaid parish Church and declare his fol and free 
assent to tne same 
Witness our hands 

Tho Buckly 
Waltr Burdelt 
Jo. Inman 

On a fly-leaf at the end of vol. iii. is the 
following receipt for the amount paid by the 
vicar, to N. Brooke for that volume : — 

Rece* Feb. y« 19, 1668 
Of Mr. Richard Rhodes the sum of on"^ 
potmd 4 shillings for this Re^ster Booke | £, s, d, 
of Parchment which contains 20 od V ot. 04. OOu 
skins of parchment and Bound for the j 
Best Vdium and Claspt By me, J 

Nathaniell Brooke. 

There is also an appeal to the benevolent 
from one Richard Coates, which is couched 
in the following terms :— 

The bearer Richard Coates a taylor by his trsde» 
but being overcharged by a great many children was 
forced to take up another method to get his Bread. 
Which is so pubHcklv known it needs no further 
Demonstration. In which way, for Ease and Readi* 
ness of going to the adjoin* markets, he kept a little 

Horse which was stol'n from him about months 

ago and not finding him, by all enquiry he can make, 
has brought the Justice of Peace to c^ive hhn Leave 
to begg the Chantable Constitution of this neighbour^ 
hood only to help to gett another. And if you please 
to grant this Favour he, as in duty bound, shall hold 
himself under great obligation, &c. 

We could not help feelmg somewhat 
puzzled how to account for the following 
application to the Commissioners of H.M. 
Revenue being recorded in the Registers ^— 
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To tbe Honbl* Com<« ft Gov" of his Ma^ Re- 
venues of Excise of Beer & Malt &c. 

These are to ceitiiye that Joseph Leemlng in the 
p** of RnaresbsTgh in the County of Yoric, is a lihely 
man to nake a good oflFioer, is a Brisk healthy man, 
not inoDmbered with debts, a irouQg man, anmarried, 
about one*and-twenty years of age, of a good family* 
sober life and conversation, well affected to the pres"* 
Govent^ of the Commimton of y* Church of England 
ft bred a grooer. Proposeth for his secorities M' 
Tones Oriius and M' Wn Broadbelt of Knar. afoTS<^« 
Tie desires to be instructed by Bernard Calvert^ officer 
of Knaresbrough. 

These are to certifye whom it may concern that 
Joseph, son of Joseph Leeming, was Baptized at Knar, 
ia Yorkshife y* 11 day^June i686. 

In Ash Vicar of Knar. 
Bernard Calvert off. ibid. 

In tbe Rate Books at Hampsthwaite, in 
the Forest of ICnaresborough, there is a 
notice, published by the vicar in 1686, for 
the information of his parishioners, of the 
services he purposes to render during Easter- 
tide. It runs as follows : — 

I give notice to aD the Parisluoners within y^ p"** 
of T&npst^waite that I intend (God willing) to ad- 
minister y* Blessed Com. on those days following, 
viz. Palm Sunday, Go od Friday, Easter Even, Easter 
day in the | Church | , and here will be Sermons and 
homelys on Good Friday ft Easter Even by myselfe 
or some other, and I pmy do not drive all till *last 
day. On Tuesday in Passion Wedc at Thornthwaite 
ChappelL On Monday morning after Palme Sunday 
to y* sick & lame p^ of Holme Sinder Hills. 

On Tuesday morning, before I begin at Chappell, 
to die sick vxA Lame people of Thornthwaite & Pad- 
side. 

On Wednesday morning to y* Sick of y* Hamblett 
of Birstw^ & felidiffe, and on Thursday morning to 
y**Hamb* of Hamp : Y* Church wardens are to give 
notice y* night before to attend in y* Hambletts. 

I desixe all y* p'^ioners of this p*^ to take notice, 
& others not of y* -^ y* are concerned, t hat they 

oome ft reckone and pay Y Comps betwixt | now | 
and Easter day to me or some other I shall appoint 
The reck will be taken in y* Church. 

I shall be at home or in the Church every day after 
now until Easter, except Monday & 'Tuesday in 
Passion Week, when I am to be at Lawrence Bock's 
to reteine y* reck & Comps of all penons that five 
within the compasse of Sinder Hills. 

I desire the church wardens will take notice, as 
much as in them lyes, of those persons that do willfully 
absent y^selves from Sacrament, y* are above 16 years 
of age— I give notice I wiU take no recks : nor any 
for me, on Sunday Mom ;> nor on Good Friday Morning 
nor on Saturday Morning. 

The Chmchvrardens are to provide bread & wine 
agf those days I have appointed, at y* chaiige of 
y* p*^. If any persons be able to go or ride to 
church or chappeu let them not expect me at their 
bouses* 



A great Sickness I fear this ensuing year. I pray 
Gods Blessing from pla^: & pestilnssis — L' grant 
me health amongst my wife and children, I fear sad 
things will befall this land this year. 

•Hiere is nothing in the books to show why 
the vicar should feel the anxiety expressed in 
the last sentence. Had it anything to do 
with the state of the country during the reign 
of James II., or was he at all doubtful about 
the payment of the Easter reckonings which 
form a somewhat prominent feature in the 
notice? 

There are many interesting entries in the 
Registers at Skipton, and among them the 
following notice of the presentation of a bell 
to the church :—**This year 1628 the Right 
honnorable Francis Earle of Cumberland 
gave the litle Bell to p*"** of Skipton w^ all the 
wood belonging to the frame where it now 
hings." 

The death of one of the parishioners is 
recorded in the following manner : — " Burials 
Feb. 7, 1684. John King of Skibdon was 
found pinyand and hanged in Haw Park.'' 

On a fly-leaf we observed these entries : — 

Gyven to the scholars when Thom Tomlinson dyed 
xij'*, to 6 Ringers xvj' iii^ (? l6f ^.) in bvead and ale 
and their din' vj^ a man. 

In Tune 16 10 weare the leades of South Alley of 
the Church cast anew and the south side of the high 
Roaffc, and the Steeple Lead & the Vestry also by 
Robert Streete and Anthony Preston, Plumb ers. The 
20^ January 1610 bee the yong Ashe Speris ) trees | 

set in the Church yearde by John Moorehouse of 
Skipton. j 

Ingram Jenldnson 1 

Thomas Browne > Churchwardens. 

W« Swyre J 

In 1627, the Parish Clarke makes the 
following entry : — 

Memorandum, that I Thomas Prestoii to be 
clarke of Skipton and begun upon Sunday the 39 of 
April 1627, and tooke possession of the Skooleupon 
Monday the 36*^ Aprill 1637, in the presence of the 
right worshipfull Mr. Lowdon & Mr. Nues, Mr. 
Sutton, Vicar, and Mr. 6arker,ISkoole master, with the 
Churchwardens. 

At Spofforth, the inhabitants had become 
so ungodly during the Commonwealth that 
a meeting was convened, and the rector, 
churchwardens, and some of the principal 
inhabitants drew up a code of laws, which we 
give below, for the better observance of the 
Lord's day. It unfortunately happens that, 
owing to damp, some of the words are 
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illegible. The heading and the last of the 
orders are completely so. 

Spoffbrth, 14 May 1654. 



Whereas the | observance | of y Lord's day com- 
manded by the Laws of God and enjoyned by sev*all 
Lawes of this nation hath b een of la te very much abused 
and neglected, and apar*y | sever | all abuses and mis- 
demeanors have bein comited and doone, in and about 
the Church and Church Yard of the towne of Spoffbrth, 
to prevent the growing evills and the sadd conse- 
quendes wh*'*^ may ensue thereupon, it is ordered and 
agreed by us, whose names are under written, in 
manner and forme following. 

I. Conceminge y* observation of yf Lord's day. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that every man shall 
aper himselfe to sanctifie the Lord's day m pietie and 
true Religeon both in Publique and private. * 

2 it is ordered and agreed if any butcher w**in 
this p*^ shall, by himselfe or any other, kill any 
beast or sell any victualls on the Lords day, he shall 
pay vj» viij* for every such offence. 

3 if any p'son shall exercise or be p'sent at any 

wrastlings, bowlings, frechings, ringerings or 

any whatever the like, if he be | over | 

fiftee n years he shall pay for every such ofence, 
and I if he be under | that age his maister or his 
parents shall pay twelve pence; 

4 if any p son shall be on the Lords day in any 
Inn ^ alehouse or dwellinge house, except for 
Lodgeinge or for some other ocasion alowed by the 
Justice, or if he shall be found drinkeinge or p'phain- 
ing by swearinge or Raileringe in any of these houses 
he shall pay io» and they y* him shall pay ic^. 

5 if any man shall grmd or cause to be ground any 
come in the mill upon the Lords day except in case 
of nessessitie, shall pay io» for every such ofence. 

Item that all head oficers and inferior oficers make 
diligent search to find out and punish the sev'all 
ofenders against the several acts made for the obser- 
vation of the Lords day. 

II Concern abuses. 

1 it is ordered and agreed that all p'sons shall 
demean themselves decently and Reverently in the 
Church. 

2 it is ordered and agreed that if any p'son shall 
abuse or a dead corps in the Church or Church 

Srd issuing after the interment, for the same he shall 
ordered at the next sessions following and shall 
Buffer punishment according to Law. 

3 it is ordered and agreed that if any shall Rmge 
bells, for pleasure, on the Lords day he shall su& 
according to Law. 

4 if any man shall Ringe the bells upon ordinairie 
dales without the consent of y« Minister or Church- 
wardeners he shall be indicted for the ofence at the 
next sessions following. 

5 it is ordered and agreed that if any man shall 
send for stronge drinke to tipple in the Church or 
take to he shall be complaned and sufer 
punishment for that misdemeanor. 

6 Illegible. 

This is the last, then follow the signatures 



of the Rector, Churchwarden^rj, and twenty- 
five of the parishioners. 

We might have lengthened our Paper had 
we been able to copy a greater number of 
the quaint entries of births, marriages, and 
bmrials, but our time was so limited that we 
were unable to accomplish more than half 
our proposed task. We cannot, however, 
bring our work to a close without expressing 
our most sincere thanks to the clergy of the 
parishes we visited for the very kind and 
courteous reception they gave us, and for the 
trouble they took in showing us all that is 
interesting in their Churches and Registers, 
and in giving us much curious information 
of the parishes and neighbourhood in which 
they dwell. 




Ximindton, Someraetebire. 

By Henry Hayman, D.D. 

[For much of the information and most of the 
references in this article I am indebted to my friend 
the Rev. H. W. Reynolds, of Soho.— H. H.] 

HE history of the church of Liming- 
ton, Somerset, forms a thread on 
which many interesting memories 
are strung. Let us fi^t glance at 
its external shell. It consists of nave, chan- 
cel, tower with four bells, and chantry. A 
church here is said to have been first erected 
in the twelfth century by the Barons Beau> 
champ of Hatch, the lordship of the manor 
being held of them by the Fitz Bernards, 
and afterwards by the Gyvemeys and Bon- 
villes, of Devon and Cornwall. Earlier still, 
Roger de Curcelle possessed it, ** for which 
his father gave five hides in exchange to the 
monks of Glastonbury,'* and even earlier 
than this " Saulf held it in the time of King 
Edward (the Confessor), and gelded for seven 
hi^ts^^Narman Survey), Between Gyverneys 
and Bonvilles the names of Power and Shares- 
hull come in as lords of Limingtoo, having 
obtained the estate by marriage. 

Of the Gyvemeys the memory is strongly 
represented in the monuments. In 1329, 

1 Taken from Collinson*s History of Somtrutthirt^ 
ed. 1791, vol. iii. p. ai8. 
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Sir Richard G3rveniey endowed a chantry 
for masses to benefit his own soul and those 
of his nearest of kin upwards and down- 
wards, which approximately fixes the date of 
the pretty little chantry chapel, projecting 
on the north side of the church in the de- 
corated style, with a steeply pitched roof and 
diagonally placed buttresses of two stages at 
its outer angles. Leland, in his Itinerary^ 
describes the monuments of this family 
thus : — 

One Jnvcmey' (sic) was owner of this towne and 
lordship. He lyith richely buried yn a faire chapel le 
on the northe side of the paroche church of Liming- 
ton. Tber lyith at the teete of Juverney a woman 
▼aylid, in a low tombe with an image of stone. Ther 
lyith also in the south arche of the same chapelle a 
gentilman and his wife, I think also of the Juver- 
neys. There is a cantuarie in the chapelle. 

Shortly after his endowment of the 
chantry, Sir R, Gyvemey deceased. The 
monuments at the "northe side" of the 
"faire chapelle" may, therefore, be dated 
in 1330, or soon afterwards. Two of them 
represent Sir Richard and his wife, the 
latter being the "woman vaylid in a low 
tombe with an image of stone" (Lelanc^ 
as above). She has also a chin-cloth, and 
joins her hands in prayer. The lower part 
of the drapery and feet are broken away. 
The knight has his right hand on the 
pommel of his sword. He is in full 
armour of the period, with hood and gorget 
of mail, but with no bassenet. His legs 
are crossed, and the scallops on his shield, 
a pilgritn device, suggest the Crusades as 
their origin. The other two efiigies are 
those of Sir Gilbert Gyvemey and lady, 
temp, Edw. III. He is in weeds of peace, 
wearing merely his sword. Both knight and 
lady here lift their hands in prayer, and are 
recumbent side by side, and Uie lady is, 
as not unfrequently, figured as tall as the 
knight. 

Of the Bonvilles, Sir John Maclean gives 
a pedigree as follows, in his History of the 
Deanery of Trigg Minor in Comwafi^ vol. L 

P-394. 

* The name spelt thus, and Gyvemey and Gower- 
naj, has lapsed mlo the modem Gumey. A record 
of the family was compiled and privately published 
by Daniel Gumey, Esq., F.S.A., in 1848, together 
with a sapplcroent in 2 vols. 4to, very fully illustrated. 
The two were priced lately at ^24 lor. 



Sir William BonTiIle, K.G., born at Shute,* 
»8th Sept. 1393, sum. to ParL«a8 Heii.Vl.: 
died xg Feb. 1460-x ; loq. p. m., 1 Edw. IV, 
No. 37. 



I 



Mamret^dao. 
ana heir of 



William Bonvilles Harringtan. a Elisabeth, dau. and heir of 
Senr., improperly caUed Lord I WiUiam, Loid Haringtoo. 
BonvUle, died V. p. • * 



I 



William BonTiIle,« Lord Haring- = Catherine, dau. of Richaid 
ton, J tint matris ; died v. avi. I Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 

I sister of Warwick the 
I "Kingmaker." 

Thomas Grey, Marquis s Cecily Bon ville, dau. and heir, bom 
of Dorseijist husband ; I 1461 ; marr. secondly Henry Staf- 
died 17 Hen. VIl. | ford, Earl of WUtshiie. 



I 



Thomas Grey, and Marquis 
of Dorset ; died 1530. 



»^~z 

Henry Grey, or. Duke 
of Suffolk, is«z,and 
K.G. : beheaulcd 
»554. 



Margaret, dau. of Sir Robert 
Wotton, of Biacton ; and wife. 



Frances, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
by Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 
sister of Hen. VIII. ; and wife. 



Lady Janb Grey. 

The first name in this pedigree was son 
to a Sir William Bonville of Chewton' or 
Chuton, who was grandson and heir to an 
earlier Sir William de Bonville, who, till his 
death in 1407, held this manor of Lord 
Beauchamp. In token of dying in charity 
with all men, he left by his will* forty pounds 
for masses to be said for himself and all 
Christian souls, with other bequests to the 
religious houses of White Hall,' Ilchester, 
and Glastonbury Abbey, 100 marks in aid 
of the bridges and roads in Somerset and 
Devon, and 20 marks with 20 quarters of 
com to his tenants at Limington. White 
Hall, it appears, was at first a hospital for 
the relief and succour of poor pilgrims, 
founded 1217-20; and between 1270 and 

' Shute was one of the Dorsetshire seats of the 
family. It had come into their possession by the 
marriage of Nicholas Bonyille (died 1295) with the 
heiress. 

^ As Lord Bonville of Chuton, 1449. He had 
done gciod service in the French wars of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. He was beheaded after the second battle 
of St. Albans. 

• Killed in batUe at Wakefield, 1461. 

• See above. 

^ Known also as Chewton Mendipw 

• Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaological 
ami Natural History Society^ 1865-6, contributed 
by the late Rev. T. Hugo. 

» For White Hall, see Tvelcester Almshouse 
Deeds, pp. 169-7, by the Rev. W. Buckler, M.A. 
Yeovil 
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is8o was remodelled as an Augostiniaii 
nunnery. At Shute, near Axminster (see 
note 3), this Sir W. Bonville appears to have 
lived and died."" The last half of the fifteenth 
century found the family staunch Yorkists. 

Of the first name in Maclean's pedigree^ 
Banks' Extinct and IJormant Baronage 
cites Leland, vol. iiL, p. 127, as saying 
" Bonville JjotA Bonville [1./., of ChutonJ 
had many bastards, among whom he left 
some land to one whose issue male yet re- 
maineth." Thus we have in Gwillim (ist 
ed., see the last note) an Edmund Bonvill, 
son of Humfi-ey Bonvill, of Ivybridg^ in 
the same county^ son of John of Comral4;he 
[Combe Bawleigh] in the same, son of 
another John, who was base*bom son of 
William, Baron Bonvill of Chewton. This 
Edmund would be Leland's own contem- 
porary. Readers curious about the further 
annals of the Bonville family, may be re- 
ferred to the Devonshire volume of Lysons' 
Magna Britannia, 

The thud William Bonville in the pedi- 
gree, entitled '' Lord Harington," has left his 
memorial in Limington Church in a carved 
armorial shield, combining quarterly the arms 
of Bonville and Harington, the sable and 
mullets argent of the former being borne in 
the first and fourth, the sable and fiiet argent 
of the latt^ in the second and third, to- 
gether with the initials W. C. carved below 
for William and Catherine. This, and another 
similar one, containing the roses of York and 

^^Gwillim's Htroldry^ 8vo ed., vol. ii., gives 
"Diamond six mallets pearl," as the arms of 
Sir William Bonville, Knight, Sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset, 5th Ric. 11^ 1383, and of Devon, loth 
Ric. II., 1388, or, as Fuller gives it, 13th Ric. II., 
1 39 1. His son and heir was a Sir John, who held, in 
right of Elizabeth his wife, the manor and hundred of 
Chewton Mendip of the King in chief by mili- 
tary service, bnt died before his father 20th 
Ric. II. His son and heir was the Sir William 
summoned to Pari, as Lord Bonville of Chuton 
in 1449 (see the pedigree above). This takes 
the ancestry two degrees further back than Sir John 
Maclean's record of it there given. The same 
Gwillim's Heraldry ("The Banner Displayed'*), 
fol. ed., 1724, p. 100, ^ves "Sable six mullets three 
two and one argent pierced gules,'* as '* the coat of 
Edmund Bonviu of Little Modbury in the Co. of 
Devon, Esquire." Papworth, Diet, of Coats of 
Armsy p. 998, gives the Bonvill arms as '* Sa. six 
mi^ts pierced aig. three two and one ;** and Fuller, 
Worthies of x England^ as "^Sab. 6 mullets 
pierced g." 



Lancaster, and therefore lat^ than 1485, 
are on the panels of two ancient pews, but 
probably once decozated a screen. The 
Harington arms were quartered by this Lord 
Harington in right of his mother the heiress 
of that house, which, by successive inter- 
marriages with heiresses in fidlure of heiis 
n:iale, represented the northern barony of 
the' Le Fleming of AMinghun, in North- 
west Lancashire, and owned Gleaston 
Castle, referred to already in The Anti- 
quary, vol V. pp. 102-4, 3^cl erected, as was 
there suggested, by an earlier Harington. 
This shield, with the coats united quarterly, 
and the initials, forms No. 5 of the plate 
illustrating the monuments of Limington 
Church." Thus we have Somerset and 
Devon in south-^west England united with 
tlie great houses of the north-west, and, in 
the person of the \jsAy Catherine Neville, 
with that still loftier house of the Midlands. 
The same house after the deaths of its two 
successive heads, the Bonvilles, father and 
son, and, a few months afterwards, of their 
father and grandfather, in civil broil, in- 
termarried with the still higher family of 
the Greys on tne very steps of the throne of 
England ; and found a higher exaltation yet 
in the union of its heir Heniy Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, with Henry VIIL's niece — only to 
find in the scaffold of her cousin Mary Tudor 
the highest exaltation of all. The aspirations 
of all these lines of noble lineage were 
gathered to a head in his person, and had (as 
the Roman tyrant wished his Senate could 
have) "only one neck," thus saving the 
headsman trouble.** 

To pass on to clerical names, the last 
chantiy priest was a Thomas Raphlyn, who, 
ui 1553} received^ an annual pension of 
;£3 125. A defective list of the mcumbents 
from the year 1329 is given in the Somerset- 
shire ArchcBoiogical Proceedings, above re- 
ferred to in note 8. The only name of 
note which it contains is that of Thomas 

>^ See Church of England Magazine^ Dec 3^ 1864. 

^' A Paper by Mr. Taswell Laogmead in the 
Church of England Magazine, Dec. 3, 1864, 
may be referred to. It is chiefly valuable for the 
connection (therem traced, dating from the seven* 
teenth centuiy) of his own fiunily with LiminMon, 
and for the illostrative engravings, already teferrcd 
to. See Miscellanea GeneaUjgiea for July, f S73, for 
the pedigree of this family. 
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Wolsey, i^oo; by whmn Mr. Langmead, 
referred to m note 13, suggests that ^e font 
may have been given^ but o£fers no evidence 
to support the suggestion. From its style 
I should be inclin^ to place it later in the 
same century. Among the many gaps in the 
list one might be filled by Dr. Walter Raleigh, 
Dean of Wells (whose name bespeaks his 
Devonshire extraction), sequestrated for his 
'^ delinquency^' in the Great Rebellion. Part 
of his temporalities were the impropriated 
parsonages of Limington, South Barrow, and 
Barton. All were seized, and his person 
imprisoned in several successive gaols — the 
ph^gue breaking out in one— until death 
brought him release ; he being removed to 
his own residential house at Wells, and 
there murdered in cold blood by the 
Puritan constable, one David Barrett, who 
had him in charge. He was, however, 
buried with the funeral office of his Church, 
and the cleigyman who read the service was 
then for that offence clapped in prison in 
his turn as a malignant likewise. The rela- 
tions of Dean Raleigh spared no effort to 
bring his murderer to justice ; but justice 
was not to be had, and the villain escaped 
unpunished. See in the same Society's Pro- 
ceedings, for the year 1853, Somersetshire 
SequesiraHonSy by John Batten, jun. 

A predecessor, certainly near, perhaps 
immediate, of this Dean Raleigh at Liming- 
ton, was one John Conant, who {temp, Jac. I. 
Car. I.) was fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and rector of that parish. Of him nothing 
remarkable is recorded ; but he educated a 
nephew of his of the same name at his own 
College, who became also fellow thereof, 
took deacon's orders, and served the Church 
at Ltmington for a considerable time. He 
imbibed Puritan principles, and received the 
higher grade from Presbyterian ordination. 
In 1643 we find him member of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and in 1649, 
owing of course to the Parliamentaiy 
Visitation in the previous year, rector of his 
College, and during the Cromwellian period, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University when 
Protector Oliver was himself the Chancellor. 
In 1661 he was ejected from the rectorship 
of Exeter, no doubt through the re-estab- 
lishment of the Statutes, &C., of Oxford in 
1660 ; but in 1670 he was ordained priest 



by Rejrnolds, Bishop of Norwich, who had 
himself also been sometime a Presbyterian, 
and whose daughter he had married, and 
was also, like Re3aiolds, present at the 
Savoy Conference. We find him next vicar 
of All Saints', Northampton, in 1676 Arch- 
deacon of Norwich, and in 1681 Canon <X 
Worcester. He was probably one of the 
more learned, moderate, and respectable of 
the Puritan Oxford party, converted by the 
events of the Civil War from a mincxity into 
a majority; but through the prominent 
positions which he had filled, and die fonnal 
and explicit nature of the pledges («^., to 
the Solemn League and Covenant) which he 
had taken, was compelled to bear the brunt 
of defeat and the shock of deprivation; just 
as the recoil of an overcharged gun tells 
most formidably on the artillerist who is 
nearest to it. Thus he lay awhile under a 
cloud ; but soon emeiged from it, and died 
in 1693, at the age of eighty-five, having 
lived Uirough a cycle of changes unparalleled 
in any portion of English history. It is a 
curious question whether he knew, and if he 
knew, whether he at all cared, for the cruel 
persecution of Dean Raleigh. He must 
have been an influential man at the time it 
was going forward. Probably he had cut the 
tie (^ local connection with Limington and 
Somersetshire, and was entirely absorbed in 
Oxford polemics. Men so concentrated on 
party strife might live in a non-conducting 
medium in those days as regards intelligence 
from without^* 



Iticbarb be 3Suri?'0 
'' pbilobiblom" 

By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A* 

|MONG the varied treasures of Early 
English literature, few books are 
more curious^ both for style and 
allusions, than the PhilohibUm of 
Richard Aungervilley of Buiy. It may be 

^ A sketch of his life is given in the BiogrupHa 
Britannita^ vol. iti. pp. 1433-9, <^« '^^^ See 
also Prince's Worihies of Devon^ where his uncle 
is erroneously described as rector of Lymixigton, 
Hants. There are also re fe r en ce s to hun in the 
Athitut OxoHiinsis^ 
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doubted, however, whether his little book is 
known to many save professed bibliophiles, 
although Hallam says of him, "I am not 
aware that he had any equal in England 
during the century."* Yet the scholar and 
the divine may find much that is noteworthy 
in the writings of one who was himself a 
representative scholar of his time, Bishop of 
Durham, and Lord Chancellor of England. 
Perhaps Richard de Bury still more falls in 
with the predominant taste of the day by 
having been among the first, if not the very 
first, of that amiable race, the bookmaniacs. 
He would buy, beg, borrow, receive with a 
view to grant a subsequent favour, and even, 
it may be feared, condescend like many 
another bibliophile, both ancient and modem, 
to steal books, if they were not to be obtained 
in a simpler and more honest fashion. It 
was with him quocunqtte modo, rem^ books 
by hook or by crook. " Books are vessels of 
wisdom, transcending all human estimation ; 
and so, as Gregory says of the kingdom of 
heaven, 'their value is whatever you pos- 
sess.' "t ^c ^^T seems to have had a very 
small tincture of Greek, as was only natural 
considering when he lived, but a great enthu- 
siasm for books, and a curious store of anec- 
dotes of great men picked up from Latin 
books, or perhaps, oftener still, from transla- 
tions. Many of his utterances about books 
are very beautifiil, and show an eagerness 
both in the acquisition and possession of 
books such as might be termed singular for a 
man in his episcopal office, which, in ancient 
or in modem times, specially demands a 
practical man^ did not the name of the pre- 
late who so worthily fills the throne of 
Durham at present offer a suitable parallel. 
His allusions are frequently too far-fetched 
to command any sympathy. His scriptural 
quotations are applied in a manner which to 
us appears little short of ludicrous. Often 
his style degenerates into rhetoric run mad. 
Still there is a residuum, which can be 
contemplated over and over again with ad- 
vantage by the book-lover, and specially 
by the students of the fifteenth century. The 
crabbed, euphuistic character of his writings 
is well worth studying, as a help for under- 
standing the literature of his age, and espe- 

• Lit, of Europe^ vol. i. chap. i. 
t Phitobiblon^ end of chap. lii. 



cially that of the succeeding one, both of 
which were deeply tinged with this fashion- 
able craze. 

The life of Richard de Bury resembled that 
of many Middle Age bishops, such as Lanfranc 
and Becket. It was made up of attendance 
at Court and embassies abroad. Like William 
of Wykeham, his paternal name is scarcely 
known. It may be Awngeville, Aungerville, 
Almgerville, or Muiegerville, the prevailing 
laxity on etymology having mainly to answer 
for these variations. His father was a knight 
of Norman descent, who, dying early, left his 
son to be brought up by the Willoughbys, 
the lad's uncles on his mother^s side. 
The date of Richard's birth is given as 
1287. After a sojourn at Oxford, he was 
chosen to be tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward III. Espousing the side 
of his mother Isabella, he narrowly es- 
caped the wrath of Edward II.'s lieutenant 
in Gascony by concealing himself in ttie 
belfry of the Franciscans at Paris. On the 
accession of Edward III. it was but natural 
that Richard de Bury's star should again 
be in the ascendant He was sent as am- 
bassador to Rome in 1329, being at that 
time Steward of the Palace, Treasurer of the 
Wardrobe, and Keeper of the Privy Seal. In 
1332 the Bishop of Durham died. Robert 
de Graystanes was selected as his successor 
by the chapter, and actually consecrated by 
the Archbishop of York. Richard de Bury, 
however, strong in the king's favour, ousted 
him after some trouble, and was himself 
installed at Durham, on June 5, 1334. 
About the same time he was appointed Lord 
Chancellor. In 1335 we find him travel- 
ling, again on his master's service, in Flan- 
ders, Hainault, and Germany. It is pleasant 
to dwell upon his researches for books in 
these countries ; then, as now, offering so 
fine a hunting-ground to the book-lover. 
Many a convent library did he doubtless 
ransack, to admire if he might not purchase 
or beg ; and the heart of many a devoted 
copyist must have been gladdened with his 
bounty. Scottish affairs, comiiUcated by the 
invasion of Bmce, next demanded his care, 
and in 1337 he was again ambassador in 
France. Before his death, in 1345, he en- 
joyed the rest which so active a life demanded, 
and seems to have employed it in the com« 
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position of the PhUobiblon^ and the com- 
pany of his beloved books. He prepared 
a catalogue of his library, which however 
has been lost, and left the books to Trinity 
College, Oxford. In the reign of Henry 
VIIL Uiey were removed to Balliol to be 
added to the collections of Duke Hum- 
phrey and George Owen. The friend of 
Petrarch and of all the English scholars of his 
time, Richard de Bury, if of a somewhat 
imperious temperament, fulfilled the various 
public duties which he was called upon to 
discharge with faithfulness. Of a wise and 
politic nature, he managed to make few 
enemies, while himself occup3dng an exalted 
station. But posterity is most interested in 
him for his love of books. Here he was 
before his age, and his bibliomania would 
have done credit to Heber or Dibdin himself. 
What stores of Horse and MSS. blazing with 
the most brilliant hues of the scriptorium 
must not his library have contained ! A 
modem bibliomaniac's mouth waters at the 
bare contemplation of them. In ornaments, 
seals, and other objects of virtu^ he also 
possessed a nice taste and had acquired a 
large collection, the list of which is yet extant 
in one of the volumes of the Surtees Society. 
Richard de Bury was thus very much more 
than a typical man of his time.* 

For the bibliography of the Philobiblcn 
we must refer the reader to an able 
and exhaustive chapter in the American 
edition. It will suffice here to state that 
several of our great libraries contain manu- 
scripts of it, and there are no less than 
three— K>ne a folio, bound in red morocco, 
and bearing the arms of Colbert — in the 
Imperial Library at Paris. The first edition 
is dated 1473, and is a priceless biblio- 
graphic treasure. There are two copies of 
it aJso in the Imperial Library. Until late 
years the book was best known in England 
by the Oxford edition of 1599. A &ir 
translation was published in 1833 by Mr. 
J. B. Inglis ; but an exact and more scholar- 
like transcript into our tongue is still to be 
desired. 

Literature as such was little known to 
the people, even to many of the kings and 
great men, of the fourteenth century. Scho- 

^ See Introduction to the American Edition of Ae 
FkUobWany by S. Hand (Albany, 1861, 8vo). 



lars indeed dwelt upon the Greek and Latin 
authors with delight, and made numerous 
translations of favourite parts of the classics ; 
but scholars were few. If there was such a 
thing as a popular book at that time, it was 
the "Romance of the Rose." That a treatise 
on the love of books should have been writ- 
ten in that age, and by a man so busy and 
occupied in the highest cares of State as 
Richard de Bury, is very noteworthy. It 
shows that his own ardent words respecting 
the friendship of books were written from the 
heart, and that he was, as are all great 
men, in a certain sense before his time. 
Every word of his little book proves that 
the old Bishop of Durham possessed the 
amiable weaknesses and kindly traits of the 
book-lover in every age. The tenth com- 
mandment, it may be feared, was habitually 
broken when his thoughts ran on books; and 
ofifences against the eighth one, when book- 
stealing was in question, were most likely 
condoned by his conscience with singular 
ease. He frankly tells us that any one 
could win his good word by quartos rather 
than by money ; and when raised to high 
estate, and able to help small and great, in- 
stead of friendly gifts, presents and jewels, 
there flowed in upon him a stream of mouldy 
quartos and ragged folios.* In a word, 
abbeys, monasteries, and religious houses of 
all kinds, opened Uieir stores, when it was 
once imderstood that the gift of a few books 
would win the Bishop's good word^ so that 
the scholarly recluses of the scriptoria must 
have been well pleased to see their literary 
friend together with his retinue disappear. 
The good Bishop warms as he recounts his 
different devices for obtaining the books 
which he most coveted, and breaks out — 
" Quis inter tot argutissimos venatores lepus- 
culus delitesceret? quis pisciculus istorum 
nunc hamos, nunc retia, nunc sagenas 
evaderet?" 

We have termed Richard de Bur/s style 
euphuistic because no other word so exactly 
denotes its florid rhetorical verbiage, ab- 
horrent to a lover of Ciceronian Latin. He 
delights in new-fangled expressions, remind- 
mg us of Holofemes in Lov^s luibout^s Lost^ 

§ Affluxerunt loco zeniorum (a/ encsenionun) et 
munerum, locoque donoram et jocalium, coenulenti 
quaterai ac decrepit! codices {PktUb, 8). 
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like geohgia^ synderesis^ iheriaca^ amhassiali'' 
Ims^ and the like. His periods are turgid and 
rhetorical; obscured by frequent recondite 
allusions; "the Helle-flight of Euclid," 
"the prolific mother, Phronesis," "the 
perfumed panther/' are some of these. Ideas 
are amplified, and synonymous, or almost 
synonymous, expressions heaped one on 
another with bewildering frequency ; so that 
the JHiilobihlan is neither pleasant to read, 
if the peruser be a classical scholar, nor 
easy to translate, save to the man who is fond 
of the barbarous ecclesiastical Latinity of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus, after 
speaking: of his love for books, and the con- 
stant search he made after them in his travels, 
the Bishop adds, in words which do not easily 
flow into English, though their sense is suffi- 
ciently evident : — 

Hsec enim peregrixutionum absinthia quasi quadam 
pigmenta (a/ pigmentaria potio) dulooravit. Haeo 
post perplexas intricationes et scrupuloeis (query, 08 ?) 
causanun aufinctus et vix egressibiles reipublicae 
labyrinthos ad respirandum panunper temperiem 
aune levis aperiunt (8). 

The " ecstatic love of books" spoken of by 
the Bishop, impelled him to wnte in order 
to show that he was not carrying his love to 
excess, but that his accumulation of books 
was fraught with benefits to his fellow-men. 
His treatise is divided into twenty chapters. 
They touch on divers matters, as will be 
shown, but the burden of all is the fitness of 
books for teaching men. He breaks out in 
the beginning into words which strongly 
remind us of Cicero's encomium on the 
liberal arts in defending Archias — 

These are tlie masters who instruct us without birch- 
Tod9 or cane, without chiding and anger, without 
clothes and money being needed. Xf you approach, 
they sleep not ; if you ask of them inquiringly, they 
do not withdraw themselves, do not murmur at you 
if you make mistakes ; do not langh, if you are a 
dunce, 

No words are too strong for him to clothe 
his admiration for books :^* 

Ye are the Tree of Life (he addresses them, 
drawing upon Biblical imagery), the four-parted 
river of Paradise by which the mind of man is fed, 
thirsty intellect moistened and watered. Ye are the 
Ark of Noah and the ladder of Jacob, and the troughs 
by which the offspring of those who behold them is 
coloured ; ye are the stones of the Covenant and the 
pitchers wmch held the lamps of Gideon, the wallet 
of David from wliich are taken the most polished 
pebbles by which some Goliath is slain. 



Much more is added in the same strain 
compendiously summed up in the remark, 
^^ optima quaeque scripturse libris adaptare 
poterimus, si loqui Ubeat figurate" (cap. L). 
The last ^ear or two have product two 
books which would have been intensely 

SEiteful to this fourteenth-century Bishop, 
r. Lang's charming tractate, The Library^ 
and Mr. Blades's Enemies of Books. Indeed, 
the latter author scarcely exceeds the Bishop 
in his abhorrence that any of the fiur sex 
should come near or be lightly trusted with 
books. In truth, any owner of a library may 
well distrust his womankind How many a 
book-lover's most precious tomes meet with 
the terrible |fate which the Laureate has so 
well depicted in the case of his needy 
Squire! — 

Heslps an* hei&ps o' boooks, I ha* see'd 'em, be- 
longed to the Squire ; 

But the lasses ed teiird oat leaves 1' the middle to 
kindle the fire ; 

Sa moist on 'is owd big boooks fetch'd nigh to nowt 
at the saale.* 

Hear now the toneat of abuse which 
Richard de Bury pours out on women for 
their despitefiil treatment of books. In|[lis 
must translate the Bishop's nervous Latin; 
we scarcely dare hope to do justice to its 
vehemence— 

Our places [books are represented as complain- 
ing] are occupied sometimes by a biped beast, 
woman to wit, whose cohabitation was formerly 
shunned by the cleigy from whom we have even 
taught our pupils to fly more than from the asp and 
the basilisk ; wherefore this beast, ever iealous of our 
studies, and at all times implacable, spying us at last 
in a comer protected only by the web of some long« 
deceased spider, drawing her forehead into wrinkles, 
laughs us to scorn, abuses us in virulent speedi< 
points us out as the only superfluous luxniture 1< 
u the whole house ; complains that we are n 
for any purpose of domestic economy whatever, and 
recommends our being bartered away forthwith for 
costlv head-dresses, cambric, silk, twice-dipped 
purple garments, woollen, linen, and furs ; and indeed 
with reason, if she oonld see the interior of our hearts, 
or be present at our secret councils.t 

• Ballads, The ViUi^ Wife, p. 8a 

t We subjoin the Latin as it is a fair specimen of 
the Bishop's heroic vein: — "Occupat eoim loca 
nostra bestia bipedalis, scilicet mulier, cujus habitatio 
vitabatur a clericis, a qua semper super aspidem et 
basiliscum alumnoe nostros aocuimvs fugiendumj 
quamobrem Ista bestia nostris studiis semper semula, 
nnllo die placanda, flnaliter nos conniectos in angulo 
jam defunctse aren« (? anaese) sola tela piptffdos, ia 
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Books, the author goes on to say, should 
be bought at any price, unless the dealer is 
evidently cheating, or unless a better oppor- 
tunity of purchasmg is expected. The 
fourth chapter shows how ungratefully the 
corrupt cleigy of the time behaved to books, 
and incidentally gives some curious particu- 
lars of clerical life. Hounds and hawks occupy 
too often the inner chamber in the dexgy 
houses, where books had of right their peace- 
ful cells. These continue to make their 
moan ; how their garments are torn off them, 
and, to use the Psalmist's words, "Their 
belly is agglutinated to the earth, and their 
glory reduced to dust." Damp, smoke, and 
dost induce various diseases : — 

Oar stomachs are destroyed by the severe griping 
of oar bowelsi which greedy worms never cease to 
gnaw. We are thrown into dark comers, ragged, 
shivering and weeping, or with holy Job seated on a 
dttnghm or (what appears too indecent to be told], 
we are buried in the abysses of a common sewer. 
Again^ we are sold like slaves and female captives, or 
1^ as pledges in taverns without redemption. 
(loglia.) 

Another curious passage shows that the 
custom of goldsmiths keeping their gold-leaf 
between the pages of books prevailed as early 
as the fourteen^ century. The monks come 
in for no small share of blame — '' Greges et 
valenif porri et olera, potus et patera, lectiones 
sunt hodie et studia monachorum, exceptis 
qtiibusdam paucis electis, in quibus patnun 
precedentium non imago, sed vestigium 
remanet aliquale." There is no mention of 
fishing among their amusements, and yet it 
must have been popular in certain localities. 
Only twenty-three years were to intervene 
before Dame Juliana Bemers, herself the h«id, 
as saith the legend, of a religious house at 
SopweU, was to put forth by the types of 
Wynkyn de Worde the first English treatise 
on that excellent recreation. The Bishop 
was familiar, however, with its implements, if 
he did not learn themfirom his books. 

The reverence of the age for Aristotle is 

rugam Ironte collecta, virulentis sermonibus detrahit 
et subsannat. Ac nos in tota domus supellectili 
semper vacuos hospitari demonstrat, et ad unumquod- 
que economise servitium queritur otiosos, et mox in 
cafutegia preciosa, syndonem et sericum, et coccum 
bis tinctttm, vestes et varias farraturas lanam et linum 
Gonsttlit commutandos. Et quidem merito, si videret 
intrinseca cordis nottri, si nostris privatis interfnisset 
ooDsiliis" (cap. iv.). 



amusingly exemplified in the terms of exag- 
gerated respect which the Bishop uses of 
him — 

Even Aristotle, although of gigantic mind, in whom 
it pleased Nature to try how great a portion of reason 
she could admit into mortality, and whom the Most 
High made but little inferior to the angels, who 
8u<u:ed those wonderful volumes out of his own fingers 
(ex digitis suis suxit), which the whole world scarcely 
comprehends, would not have flourished if he had not, 
with the penetrating eyes of a lynx, looked through 
the sacrea books of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Persians and Medes (cap. x.). 

The singular expression — "sucking firom 
his fingers" — ^is a curious parallel to Lord 
Bacon's language in the I^avum Organon^ who 
speaks of men spinning philosophiod theories, 
like spiders, from their own brains. 

Passing now to the more immediate pur- 
pose of the PhilMhlon^ it is easy to imagine 
the author, like Chaucer's Clerk of Oxen- 
forde — 

- For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twen^ bokes clothed in blake or red 
Of Anstotle and hisphilosophie 
Than robes riche or ndd or sautricb 

Accordingly, no bibliomaniac or bibliophile 
of modern da)rs can excel his devotion to the 
library. Does a book-hunter at present 
require a rare volume, or merely wish to 
search for any treasure which fortune may 
throw in his way ? He goes to Paris, and 
tries the second-hand booksellers on the 
different quais* The Bishop waxes eloquent 
also on the charms of Paris, the garden of the 
world, as far as books are concerned : — 

Oh, blessed God of gods in Sityn ! what a gush of 
the river of pleasure gladdened our heart as often as 
we found leisure to visit Paris, the paradise of the 
world. There are delightful libraries over celh 
redolent of spices ; there a flourishing garden of all 
kinds of books, there academic meadows trembling at 
the motion of the earth, the abodes of Athenian Peri'- 
patetics, promontories of Parnassu% and pocticoes of 
the Stoics (cap, viiL). 

Poetry is dear to his soul, but the exact 
sciences, especially Euclid, were distastefiil 
enough. Of the latter, he writes that many 
scholars have been repelled as by a crag that 
could not be scaled.* 
Turning to the practical side of book-loving, 

* Such seems the meaning of the very crabbed pas- 
saro (eap. xiii.) — " QuoC Euclidis diacipnlof rejedt 
EUeluga, quasi scopulus eminens et Abntpta% qoi 
nullo scholariooi snmgio Mtndi posset." 
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never had books more loving and careful 
guardian than Richard de Buiy : — 

There was always about us in our halls (he 
writes) no small assemblage of antiquariei^ scribes, 
book-binders, correctors, illuminators, and generally 
of all such persons as were qualified to labour ad- 
Tantageously in the service of books (cap. viii.)* 

No modem book-lover could anathematize 
the " plough" of the binder more than the 
Bishop reprobates the analogous evil practices 
of his time : — 

There axe also certain thieves who infamously dis- 
member books by cutting off the side margins for 
letter-paper, leaving only the letters or text, or the 
fly-leaves put in for the preservation of the book, 
which they take away for various uses and abuses ; 
which sort of saoilege ought to be prohibited under a 
threat of anathema. 

He makes a marked distinction between 
clergy and laics, the former, as was only 
natural, being regarded as the suitable people 
to possess and use books aright. 

Truly next to the vestments and vessels dedicated 
to the Body of the Lord, holy books deserve to be 
most decorously handled by the clergy, upon which 
injury is inflicted as often as they presume to touch 
thiem with a dirty hand (cap. xvii.). On the other 
hand, laymen, to whom it matters not whether they 
look at a book turned wrong side upwards or spread 
before them in its natural order, are altogether un- 
worthy of any cooununion with books.* 

The 1 7th chapter b written with much force, 
and inculcates the handlmg of books in a 
cleanly manner and keeping them in order. 
Boys he reprehends sternly, and the book- 
lover of to-day must own sadly that they 
have not improved in this point since De 
Bury's time. A very amusing paragraph 
sums up the ordinary misuse of books by 
them. They refrain from using pocket- 
handkerchiefs while reading, if they happen 
to have a cold, and the book is injured. Their 
fingers axe dirty. They stick straws in at 
different places for marks. They eat fruit 
and cheese over books, '* and because they 
have no alms-bag at hand, leave the rest of 
the fragments in the books.*' They fall 
asleep over and wrinkle the pages, or turn 
them down with their elbows, and so form 
dogs'-ears of them. When spring comes, 
they fill their volumes with firstling violets, 
roses, and quadrifoils; being ''neglecters 

* Jhid, cn£ end of cap. xiv. " Omne genus homi- 
num qui tonsnra vel nomine clericali praetulgent libris 
tenentur veneratione perpetua famulari." 



rather than inspectors" of books. Worse 
still, when they find an unoccupied mai^, 
they '' become incongruous annotators,'* and 
"furnish it with a monstrous alphabet, or 
their unchastened pen immediately presumes 
to draw any other frivolous thing whatever 
that occurs to their imagination." In a word, 
boys are the chief enemies of all books (next, 
perhaps, to laics); although Mr. Blades, in our 
own day, has altogether forgotten to enume- 
rate them among the foes of books in his 
amusing, volume qn the subject The caxe 
of books is esteemed a sacred duty by the 
worthy Bishop, and he is at no loss for 
scriptural arguments to prove his position: — 

The most meek Moses instructs us about making 
cases for books in the neatest manner, whereby they 
may be safely preserved from all damage. ' ' Take 
this bookt" says he, "and put it in the side of the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord your God*'(Deut. xxi.). 
But our Saviour also, by His own example predudcs 
all unseemly negligence in the treatment of l>ooks, as 
may be read in Luke iv. For when He had read over 
the Scriptural prophecy written about Himself in a 
book delivered to Him, He did not return it to the 
minister till He had first closed it with His most holy 
hands ; by which act students arc most clearly taught 
that they ought not in the smallest degree whatever to 
be negligent about the custody of bo<3cs. 

As for the literary Epicureanism which 
would prescribe the daintiest of shelves and 
surroundings for the Bishop's favourites, the 
following paragraph on the point may be ap- 
pended. It is an apt illustration, moreover, 
of his rhetorical vein : — 

Mox tabulata cedrina cum 1 ignis et trabibus I«vi* 
gatis aptissime complaenantur auro et ebore, eptgram- 
mata designantur camenilLs, quibus ipsa voluinina 
reverenter illata suavissiroe collocantur, sic ut nullum 
attemis ingressum impediat vcl propinquitate vero 
nimia fratrem suum bedat.* 

Richard de Bury lefr his books, as has 
been said, to the University of Oxford. In 
chap, xviii. he declares his will herein in 
words which remind us of Sir T. Bodley's 
intentions some three centuries later, as 
expoimded by Prince, in his Worthies of 
Devon, towards the same University. " This 

* Or (to improve upon Inglis's translation) — *' Soon 
cedar frames with supporters and shelves neatly planed 
are most becomingly overlaid with gold and ivory, 
inscriptions are placed over the partitions, in which 
the volumes themselves are brought and most deli- 
cately placed in order, so that non« should hinder the 
entrance of another, or by being packed too dose 
injure its brother*' (cap. viL). 
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konouiable person," says Prince, ^'taking into 
consideration the ruinous confused condition 
the old library there (said to be founded by 
Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, 
and other worthy Mecaenases) then lay in, 
to the great hin<bance and decay of learn- 
ing, resolves to undertake the reformation 
thereof at his own cost and charges.'' And 
the worthy chronicler continues: "Sir 
Thomas in two years brought his work to 
some perfection, and then bestows abundance 
of choice books upon it, which, with great 
cost and care, himself had collected in 
foreign countries to the value of about 
j^'iojooo, as Dr. A^^et tells us.** Having 
therefore announced his disposition of the 
books which he loved so well, our author in 
the concluding diapter exhorts his readers 
to pmy for him, and at the same time 
teaches them how to pray. Thus the book 
ends religiously, as it begun. The colophon 
runs : " Thus endeth the Fhilobiblon, or 
Book upon the Love of Books. Printed 
at Cologne in the year of our Lord 

M.CCCCLXXin." 

In spite of the interest of its "contents," 
nothing can make up to the classical sdiolar 
for the inflated, and highly rhetorical style 
of the PhilobibloH. The author frequently 
pOes an Ossa of metaphor upon a Pelion 
of turgid verbosity until his meaning and the 
reader's patience dike disappear. Christianity 
is jostled by the heathen deities. Aristotle 
becomes a more weighty authority than St 
John in one page ; in another, an utterance 
of one of the minor prophets transcends all 
the garnered wisdom of the profane world. 
It is this verbosity and want of proportion 
which disturbs that lucid critic, Hallam. 
Richard de Bur/s "erudition," he says, 
" appears crude and uncritical, his style in- 
different, and his thoughts supc^daL" And 
again "the PhilobibUm is worthy of being 
read, as containing some curious illustrations 
of die state of literature. He quotes a 
wretched poem dc Vduld^ as Ovid's, and 
shows little learning, though he has a great 
esteem for it"* In the wonderful develop- 
ment of bibliophilism to which every book 
sale and every critical newspaper at present 
testifies, the Fhilobiblon cannot but prove 
interesting, as the first of the numerous books 

*Zf/. ^ Europe^ part L cap. I, 
VOL. VL 



which have since been published, on the 
special madness of which it treats. It occu- 
pies the same position towards Dibdin or 
Ames as the "Compleat Angler" does to 
all subsequent treatises on fishing. And 
yet it is so scarce that a new edition, put 
out by a competent scholar, with a tnist- 
worthy translation, instead of the slipshod 
version of Inglis, would be welcomed as a 
boon. Indeed, it is surprising that an age 
which is so powerfully drawn to all the lite- 
rary monuments of our ancestors, should 
suffer such a representative book as the 
Fhilobiblon to become practically out of 
print M. G. Watkiks. 



Curious Corporation Customer 




|H£RE is a curious history to be 
gleaned from corporation customs, 
for it seems as if, after the struggle 
for preservation against the en- 
croachment of feudal lords or central 
government, these customs were so jealously 
preserved as practically to have coihe down 
to modem times in the same form as they 
existed in early times. And looking to the 
fact that there is ample evidence to show 
that the origin of English municipalities lies 
not in the charter granted by the king, but in 
the established rights and privileges of the 
townsmen as subsequently embodied in the 
charter, it may readily be conceived that a 
record of corporation customs will afford a 
not unimportant subject to the antiquarian 
student It is a curious fiict, too, that there 
exists a whole group of corporation customs 
altogether outside those granted by charter — 
a fact that should make us regard the subject 
as one likely to contribute an important 
chapter in the history of English municipali- 
ties. But our present object is limited to the 
work of collecting together in these pages 
some few of the customs which are now only 
scattered items of literature, and whose value 
can never be rightly comprehended so long 
as they remain unconnected with each other. 
Of corporation processions and festivals 
there is, of course, much to be said; and the 

p 
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antiquary has not neglected this subject * 
But still there are a few out-of-the-way 
examples which, not partaking of the magni- 
tude and importance of such processions as 
those at Coventry, Shrewsbury, and elsewhere, 
have not yet been brought under consider- 
ation. Of these, the following curious ex- 
amples will prove of interest : — 

" There was an ancient custom for the prin- 
cipal tenancy of the Legh family in the neigh- 
bourhood to walk in procession through the 
borough of Newton, Lancashire, preceded by 
a band of music, and dressed in long grey 
woollen coats (from whence they are usually 
called whitecoats) given by that family, with 
their crest or badge on them, and with hal- 
berts, and in th'h ttiani^er to attend the 
elections for members of Parliament for the 
borough ; also the annual fairs, and the courts 
leet held twice a year."t 

"At Salisbury, the processions with the 
trading companies are with a wooden giant ; 
the hobby-horse was, in the days of Satis- 
bur/s trading prosperity, of constdetable 
interest. They have now fallen into decay; 
but there is a book among the corporation 
archives to regulate them."t 

A very curious bit of municipal history is 
brought to light by the old custom of carry- 
ing a swoid in the- iwocessions of the 
mayors. 

Henry VIL granted to Chester that' the 
mayor may have the sword borne before him 
**in our absence, and may cause it to be 
borne before him with the point upright, in 
the presence as well as of other nobles and 
lords of Our realm of England who are related 
to us in lineal consanguinity and others 
whomsoever, as in any other manner howso- 
ever."§ It is interesting to note that the 
corporation of Chester, in 1607, successfully 
defended their right against the Dean and 
Chapter, and in the award it is granted that 
" as often as the mayor repaired to the church 

* See the contributions to the Gmi. Magaxine of 
1824 and 1825, on the London Pageants, /«m/. Charles 
II., besides the well-known books on the subject. 

t Report oj (he Public Records Cotnmission (1835), 

p. 473- 

X Ibid, p 479. 

§ It should be observed that this is simply a 
copy of older grants of the same privilege, e.g.^ Nor- 
wich temp, Henry IV., mentioned by Thompson, Eng, 
Mnn.Hisi,f p. 175. 



to hear divine service or sermon, or upon 
any just occasion, he was to be at l%erty 
to have the sword of the city borne before 
him with the point upwards."* In London, 
too, the same privilege was defended in 
times when its right was disputed. A copy 
of a letter exists among tiie archives of 
London, dated about 1582, written by the 
Lord Mayor to the Lord Chancellor, and 
complaining **that when he (the Lord 
Mayor) attended to take his oath without 
the Tower Gate, he had Her Majesty's sword 
carried before him in Ae streets, as had been 
the custom to carry it in Westminster Hall 
until they came to the bar of Her Majest/s 
Court, ^en the afword was reversed by the 
sword-bearer as in the presence of Her 
Majesty ; and so it had intended to be done 
when arriving at the place where the Lieu- 
tenant sat as had been the custoin. They were 
met at the comer of Tower Street by two of 
the warders, who commanded Her Majesty's 
sword to be holden down, and pressed vio- 
lently to take it down, but through the good 
discretion of the Recorder they were peace- 
ably holden off.'t And later on, in 1633, 
a similar dispute took place with reference to 
the right of the Lord Mayor to have the 
sword borne up before him within St Paul's 
Cathedral, and " especially within tfie choir.^t 
Now this right, curiously defended by two 
such important and ancient corporations as 
Chester and London, carries us farther back 
into antiquity than the date of the chartered- 
grant. It does not owe its origin to the 
framers of the charter, but existed as one ot 
the popular privileges of self-governing com- 
munities long before, and became one of the 
concessions made by the charter only because 
the charter adopted the customs existing at 
the time. That this view of the case is the 
correct one, is proved not only by the general 
method of imperial legislation upon local 
matters, as ilhistrated by modem experience, 
but by the curious analogy which exists in 
a self-governing community whose origin and 
practice is admittedly archaic. One of the 
ceremonies incidental to the greal folk- 
meeting on l^^^^l^ ^^> ^ ^^ ^^^ of Man, 
was according '' to the constitution of old 

» See Hist. MSS. C^t,^ Fifih Report, p. 34a. 
f Rememdrancia, p. 432* t IM. 3aS. 
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time/^ that the lord should '' sitt in a chaire 
.... with the sword before him holden with 
the point upwards."* It should not be for- 
gotten that here we have a typical ceremony of 
tiie election of the tribal chiefs of primitive 
communities, and the parallel to municipal 
custom is not too far apart to indulge in the 
conclusion, that in this example of old 
municipal custom we have a survival from 
old tribal custom. 

Under the guidance of this ancient 
custom, we may record the following curious 
letter from an indignant correspondent of the 
G<ni!emar!s Magazine for 1825 (p. 401) : — 

This city of Exeter U celebrated in the page of bU- 
tory for heroic defences made against rebellious armies 
and ferocious invaders. The pretender, Ferkin War- 
beck, was gallantly repulsed from its walls. In reward 
for such loyalty and bravery, the Seventh Henry 
granted a charter of immunities, presented his own 
sword to the Mayor, and gave a hat or cap of liberty 
to be worn on all publk occasions. The Mayor and 
Corporation enter the Cathedral, preceded b^ the 
swordbearer wearing this hat on his head, Tvithtn the 
Choir^ and does not take it off till he has deposited 
the sword befoi'e the Mayor, close to the throne of the 
Hisbop* In like manner, he luears this hat in the 
House of God, in marching in front of the procession 
leavioig the Cathedral. 

At the election of the mayor some vtry 
curious customs have come down to us. 
The mayor of Folkestone was chosen 
annually on the 8th of September. Eaiiy in 
the morning the town sergeant sounded the 
horn at the residence of every jurat and 
commoner, summoning them to assemble 
tliat day in the churchyard to elect a new 
mayor for the year ensuing. After attending 
divine service in the morning, the old mayor 
and jurats withdrew to the cross or pedestal 
in the churchyard, where were assembled the 
commoners and freemen. The old mayor 
shortly addressed them, and requested them 
to depart into the chancel of the church and 
elect a new mayor, which they axxordingly 
did. If ekher the mayor or any of the 
jurats refused to assume their respective 
offices upon being elected, ''the commons 
were to go and beat down tlieir principal 
messuage."! This is a very significant 
survival from old times, because in the 
primitive village community the right to par- 
take of the privileges of the community was 

• Train, History of the Isle of Man^ ii. p. 188, 
t Report <y the Record Commiw'onj 1837, P* 453- 



based solely upon the possession of a tene- 
ment within the village. As a municipal 
custom we find it elsewhere than at Folke- 
stone. On the occasion of the election of 
bailiif at Hastings, it is a law that '' if the 
said bailiff be absent, or will not accept the 
chaiige, all the commoners shall go and beat 
down his chief tenement.''* 

A remarkable custom took place at South- 
ampton at the yearly election of the mayor and 
otlier corporate officers, to wit, the decorating' 
of the guildhall with flowers and strewing the 
floor with rushes ; and entries occur in the 
stewards' books, as far back as the year 14S3, 
of payments made '' for rushes for the hair' 
on the election of the mayor, in the month of 
September.! Another custom prevails upon 
the opening of Trinity fair by the mayor and 
corporation, who go to the ground in pro- 
cession on the Saturday noon preceding 
Trinity Monday, when, as soon as the king's 
proclamation has been read, a pole is raised, 
at the top of which is placed a large glove ; 
the senior bailiff then assumes the charge of 
the fair as chief magistrate pro tempore within 
its precincts. On Wednesday at noon the 
glove and pole are taken down and the 
fair is ipso facto concluded.5: 

Deering, describing the ceremony of the 
election of the mayor of Nottingham, says : — 
" The old mayor seats himself in an elbow 
chair, at a table covered withv black cloth, the 
mace being laid in the middle of it, covered 
with rosemary and sprigs of bay (which they 
term burying the mace), then the mayor pre- 
sents the person before nominated to the 
body" assembled. 

On the morning of the day appointed for 
the election of the mayor at Wycombe the 
great bell was tolled for a quarter of an hour 
and immediately succeeded by the ringing 
of the bells ; the outgoing mayor, with the 
aldermen, bailifis and burgesses attend 
divine service, a sermon is preached for the 
occasion ; they afterwards go in procession 
to the guildhall preceded by a drummer 
beating a drum and by women as strewers of 
flowers. On the completion of the election 

* Sussex Archivological Collections^ xii. 197. 
f See as to the custom of strewing rushes, Mr. 
Peacock's "Churchwarden Accounts of Strattou ' In 
Archaologiay xlvi. p. 201. 
X Report of the Record Commission^ 1837, p. 494. 

P 2 
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the mayor and corporation return from the 
hall and go round the market-house in pro- 
cession, observing the same ceremonies, and 
are afterwards weighed and their weights 
recorded by the seigeant4it-mace who re- 
ceives a small fee for his attendance.* 

For a custom at the election of a mayor 
at Abingdon, in Berkshire, see the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for Dec. 1782, p. 558. 
The following occurs in the same periodical 
for 1790, p. H91: — 

At Kidderminster is a singular custom. On the 
election of a bailiff the inhabitants assemble in the 
principal streets to throw cabbage-stalks at each other. 
The town-house bell gives signal for the affray. This 
is called lawless hour. This done (for it lasts an hour), 
the bailiff-elect and corporation, in their rob^ 
preceded by drums and fifes ffor they have no waits), 
visit the old and new bailiff, constables, &c. &c., 
attended by the mob. In the meantime the most 
respectable families in the neighbourhood are invited 
to meet and fling apples at them on their entrance. 
I have known forty pots of apples expended at one 
house. 

Of some curious corporation privileges 
there are one or two important examples. 
The well-known saying of a "Scarborough 
Warning," the origin of which has been 
attributed to many causes, is stated by Abra- 
ham de la Pryme to be a municipal custom. 
He thus describes this custom :— 

Scarburg Warning is a proverb in many places of 
the north, signif3ring any sudden warning given upon 
any account. Some think it arose from the sudden 
comeing of an enemy against the castle there, and, 
having discharged a broadside, then commands them 
to surrender. Others think that the proverb had its 
original from other things, but all varys. However, 
this is the true origin thereof : "The town is a corpora- 
tion town, and, tho' it is very poor now to what it was 
formerly, yet it has a . . . . who is commonly a 
poor man, they haveing no rich ones amongst them. 
About two days before Michilmass day the sayd . . • . 
being arrayed in his gown of state he moimts upon 
horseback, and has his attendants with him, and the 
macebearfer] carrying the mace before him, with two 
fidlers and a base viol. Thus marching in state (as 
bigg as the lord mare of London) all along the shore 
side, they make many halts, and the cryer ays thus 
with a strange sort of a singing voice, high and 
low: — 

Whay ! Whay ! Whay ! 

Pay your gavelage ha ! 

Between this and Michaelmas Day, 

Or you'll be fined I say ! 

Then the fiddlers begin to dance, and caper, and play, 
fit to make one burst with laughter that sees and hears 

» Report of the Record Commusionf 1837, p. 512, 



them. Then they go on again and crys as before, 
with the greatest majesty and gravity mimaginable, 
none of this comical crew being seen so much as to 
smile all the time, when us spectators are almost 
bursten with lauding. This is the true origin of the 
proverb, for this custome of gavelage is a oextaxn 
tribute that every house pays to the • • • • when he 
is pleased to call for it, and he gives not above one 
day warning, and may call for it when he pleases.* 

Among other odd customs worth mention- 
ing now are the following. The well-known 
custom at the election of the freemen at 
Alnwick has been so often quoted, that we 
pass over it, in order to note the subjoined 
account from Newcastle-on-Tyne, which we 
take from an old and, unfortunately, undated 
extract from the Neufcastle Chronick : — 

Newcastle-on-Tyne still observes some of the olden 
ceremonies in connection with judges of assize. With 
the single exception of the city of Bristol no other 
town insists upon entertaining the representatives of 
the Crown during the assizes. The judges of assize 
are presented with gloves on their arrival, and are 
entertained with profuse hospitality until their duties 
are ended. When the assize work is over, the mayor 
and aldermen, in full regalia, attend the judges, and 
the mayor, as spokesman, makes a speech somewhat 
as follows : — " My lords, we have to congratulate you 
npon having completed your labours in this ancient 
town, and have also to inform yon that you travel 
hence to Carlisle, through a border coun^ much and 
often infested by the Scots ; we therefore present 
each of your lordships with a piece of money to buy 
there witn a dagger to defend yourselves." He then 
presents to the senior judge a piece of gold coin of the 
reien of James I., called a Jacobus, and to the junior 
iu<^;e a similar coin of the reign of Charles I., a Caro* 
Jus, and, after having been duly thanked by the judge 
in commission, retires. Tlie Corporation have had 
at times great difficulty in procuring these coins for 
the purpose of Uie assize, and as keeping up the oere« 
mony is enjoined by ope of their ancient charters, they 
are loth to let it drop. Upon the death or resignation, 
therefore, of a judge who^ has been accustomed to 
travel the Northern Circuit the Corporation at once 
offer to purchase' from his representatives the ^' dagger 
money" he may have received as above on his several 
advents to Newcastle, in order to use it on future oc- 
casions, and diey are accustomed to bid very liberally 
for the coins. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
supply has at times been so scanty that £1$ has been, 
on more than one occasion, given for each necessaiy 
coin. The writer was present during a Newcastle 
winter assize, at which the judge waited in the town 
some hours after the termination of his duties in ordei 
duly to receive the mndi*prized coin, which had not 
arrived from some London coin-collector's. The late 
Baron Alderson, indeed, gave the Corporation no 
chance of receiving back for second-hand nse his 
''dagger money." He chose the Northern Circuit 
(his own when at the bar) a great number of times 
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when on the bench, and after caoh visit to NewtasUe 
bad his Tacobns or Carolns mounted as a brooch or 
other ornament, and presaited it to some one or other 
of the members of his fiunily. 

The firet Stinday that the new mayor of 
Penryn after his election walks to church in 
procession, a large silver cup, given to the 
corporation by Lady Jane Kilhgrew, is filled 
with various sorts of liquors, such as are 
supposed to be in the possession of the mayor 
for the time being, and immediately before 
going to church this cup is handed by one 
of the seigeants^t-mace to the mayor and 
each member of the corporation then as- 
sembled in rotation, and each takes a sip, 
and the sergeants-at-mace, constables, and 
town-crier drink the remainder.* 

This may be compared with a very cunous 
Irish municipal custom. At Dingle the chief 
officer of the 

«' touite they cafl their Soveniignc who hath the ame 
office and authoritic among them that our Majors have 
^th " in England, and hath his Serjeants to attend 
vpon him and beaic the mace before hmi as onr 
I^ow. Upon the Snnday the Soveraipie cometh 
i^to the chnfdi with his Serjeant before him, and the 
Sheriffc and others of the Towne accompany him, 
and then they knecle downe every man by hmiselfe 
t^vatdy to make his piayeis. After th« they nse 
and eo out of the church agame to drmke, which 
bong done they retume acaine into the church, and 
then the minister beginnethprayere. t 

An old custom took place till about 1773 
at Wcnlock, in Shropshure. It was called the 
Boys* Bailiff, and was held in the Easter week, 
Holy Thursday, or in Whitsun week, and no 
doubt was for the purpose of going a bannering 
the extensive boundaries of this franchise, 
which consists of eighteen parishes. The pro- 
cession consisted of ia man, who wore a hair- 
cloth gown, and was called the bailiff, a re- 
corder, justices, town clerk, sheriff, treasurer, 
crier, and other municipal officers. They were 
a large retinue of men and boys mounted on 
horseback, begirt with wooden swords, which 
they carried on their right sides, so that they 
must draw the swords out of the scabbards 
with their left hands. They did not go to the 
boundiaiy, but used to call at all the gentle- 
men's houses in the franchbe, where they 
were r^aled with meat, drink, and money 

• H^fiort of the Record Commission^ 1817, p. 473. 

t From an old MS. account of Dingle in the six- 
teenth centuiy. Kilkenny Archttohgical Soctdy 
Trmns,^ ii., 14^ 



and before the conclusion, they assembled at 
the pillory at the guildhall, where the town 
clerk read some sort of rigmarole, which they 
called their charter. One part was — 

We go from Bickbary and Badger to Stoke-on>the* 

Qee, 
To Monkhopton, Round Acton, and so return we. 

Bickbury Badger and Stoke-on-the-Clee 
were, and are, die two extreme points of the 
frandiise nordi and south ; Monkhopton and 
Round Acton are two other parishes on the 
return from Stoke St. Millborough, otherwise, 
Stoke^n-the-Clee, to Much Wenlock.* 

A custom at Southampton clearly belongs 
to the same class. A procession round the 
boimdaries used to be made yearly by the 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and court leet, a few days 
previously to which the housekeepers were 
summoned to attend, and a fine of one penny 
was imposed upon all those who did not 
dioose to take part in the ceremony. This 
custom was commonly known by the name 
of Cutthom, from the circumstance of the 
court having been formerly holden at a parti- 
cular spot on Southampton Conmion, called 
the " Gutted Thorn," now planted with trees. 
The grand procession in 1837 took place only 
once in five or seven years, and it set out on 
the morning of the second Tuesday after 
Easter week, anciently termed *' Hock Tues- 
day," from the Burgate, and having made a 
complete circuit of the county, re-entered the 
town at the south-eastern gate. At the re- 
spective meer or boundary stones on the 
road it was formerly usual to perform various 
ludicrous ceremonies, called "colts," over 
those persons who had never before attended 

the procession."! 

G. Laurence Gomme. 
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|T is popularly supposed that in Victor 
Hugo's TravaiUeurs de ia Mcr is 
to be found a very fair account of 
the folk-lore and curious supersti- 
tions which still survive in Guernsey ; but we 
have been recently assured by an old inhabi- 

• Riport of the Record Commission^ 1837, p. 507. 
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tant of the island that such is not the case, 
and that the early chapters of the book can- 
not ** in any way be relied on as giving any- 
thing like a correct view of the popular 
superstitions of Guernsey."* 

In a small work, however, called Folk-lore 
of Guernsey and Sarky\ we have an account 
of some of the folk-lore as it was gathered 
from the cottagers and fishermen whilst the 
author rambled about the island, questioning 
the people here and there; but this book 
consists mainly of fairy tales and legends 
connected with different parts of the islands, 
and contains scarcely any of the scraps of 
folk-lore which will be noticed in this article. 

The whole of my information was gathered 
from the people who live in the neighbour- 
hood of Moulin Huet Bay, whilst I was stay- 
ing in the island last summer ; but the greater 
part was learnt from two old natives, one of 
whom was upwards of seventy years of age^ 
and had lived nearly all her life in the island. 
Much of the folk-lore which I collected is by 
no means peculiar to the island, and many 
parallel illustrations could be given from other 
parts of the world ; but I have refrained from 
doing this because, in the first place, the exi- 
gencies of space prevent me ; and, secondly, 
they are already afforded by die publications 
of the Folk-lore Society, and other similar 
works. However well-known many of the 
charms, omens, and portents may be, it is 
surely not uninteresting to know the precise 
locality where they exist. 

The wild flowers, with which the island 
abounds, afford remedies for many kinds of 
complaints and disorders ; and I will begin 
b^ mentioning a few examples of folk-medi- 
cuie. The most favourite kind of medicine 
appears to be a decoction of the drie4 or 
fresh leaves of numerous plants. Tea made 
from the dried leaves of the eyebright is sup- 
posed to add brilliancy and lustre to the eyes 
by purging the vision. The taking of snuff 
is also thought to preserve the eyesight. 
Chamomile tea, and mint tea, are beneficial for 
pains in the chest and stomach. Sting-nettle 
tea, made from the fresh leaves, and fumitory 
tea^ whether from dried or fresh leaves, 

♦ Ao/€s and Qiurus, Sixth Series, v. 155. 

+ Folk-lore of Guer/tsey and Sari, an Appendix to 
Lc Lievre's Gtumny Guide. By Louisa Lane-Claike. 
Guernsey. 1880. 



purify the blood ; whilst a decoction made 
from dandelion and dock roots have the same 
effect. For Neuralgia and heartburn, which 
is called water-brash or water- pains, sage tea 
is an infallible remedy; whilst dnqucfoil tea 
should be taken by people who are afflicted 
with paralysis. The leaves of the marsh- 
mallow, when crushed and placed between two 
pieces of muslin or fine linen upon on ab- 
scess or gathering, work wonders. The small 
curious-shaped leaves of the navel-wort, when 
pricked and laid upon corns, alleviate suffer- 
ing immediately, and finally bring about a 
complete cure. For a double gathering there 
is a most curious charm. The person so 
afflicteH must count backwards, commencing 
with theWumber nine, for nine mornings, at 
the end of^hich time the gathering wiU dis- 
appear. F|r instance, on the first morning, 
the person "feust begin by counting 9, 8 
.... I ; onnhe second morning, 8, 7 
.... I, and ^kgn, until the ninth morning, 
when the charm^ill have the desired effect 
For cows which id^ attacked by strangury 
the following remedjr is used : — 

Take the leaves of 1^ mullein ; chop them 
up very fine, mix them*%ith bran and water, 
and then give the whole to the cow. 

For human beings affected with this disease 
thyme tea should be used. 

It may be as well to mention here that the 
milk-parsley, or mouse-milk, when the morn- 
ing dew is on the plant, should never on 
any account be handled, because the milk- 
white juice disfigures ever}* part of the body 
with which it comes in contact. 

Birds and other animals have come in for 
a share of the superstitions of the islandcn ; 
the magpie and the crow being birds of espe- 
cial importance. 

When you hear the cuckooes note for the 
first time in the season, you must place a 
stone upon your head and run as fast as you 
can until the stone tumbled off on to the 
ground. The exact spot where the stone DblIIs 
must then be noted, and the next day you 
must return, and underneath the stone, lif it 
has not disappeared, you will find a welcome 
present of money. Should you, however, be 
unable to find a stone directly you hear the 
cuckoo, you must still run as fast as you can 
in order that you may be active ana enjoj 
good health for the rest of the season. 
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Children, as we are also told in Notes and 
Qutrus^ Sixth Series, iii. 515, on hearing the 
cuckoo for the first time, repeat the follow- 
\SkSL distich ^*- 

Coacott, CQttcou, dU-me, 

Combien d^ans ]e vivrai \ 

The piesence of two magpies is a most 
tenihie portent, inasmuch as it is the imme- 
diate forerunner of death. 

In most parts of England magpies are the 
subject of the refrain commencing *' One for 
sorrow," but in Gi^emsey their place is taken 
by the crows. Consequently, crows are meant 
when this rhyme is repeated »— * 

One for 9orrow» two for mirth, 
Three for a weddings four for a birtk ; 
Five for heaven, six for hell* 
And seven for the devil his own sel'. 

Again, the robin, which is held in such 
reverence in England, is never welcomed at 
the window, even duripg the winter months, 
because its presence is supposed to foretell 
death. If you have any relations or friends 
abroad, you should mark the day and the 
precise hour at which a robin comes and pecks 
at the window-pane, so that if anything hap- 
pens to any of those relations or friends you 
may know whether or not die bird is the 
cause* 

A black cat passing by'the window foretells 
the advent of a stranger ; but this is also 
denoted by another omen — ^viz., by the piece 
of flaming wick which often darts upwards 
from the candle. ^ 

A crowing hen is r^;arded wjth great dread 
because it portends death; but the cata- 
strophe may be averted by the immediate 
slaughter of the delinquent The same be- 
lief prevails in France, where you have the 
proverb, *' Une poule qui chante le coq, et 
une fille qui sifBe, portent malheur dans la 
maison." This very proverb is known in a 
slightly different form to the people of 
Guernsey. 

In addition to these superstitionsconnected 
with birds and animals, it is interesting to 
note that the inhabitants of the island are 
considered jack-asses until they have been to 
London ; but if they have once been there, 
then they need have no fear of dying jack- 
asses. And so it is that when the Guernsey 
folk are returning from a trip to Jersey, the 
iahabitants of the latter island shout out in 



derision, '' £-or, E-or" (with a nasal twang), in 
imitation of a jack-ass*s bray : whereupon the 
Guernsey folk reply by shouting out " Crapaud, 
Crapaud," ioad^ioad—xa allusion*to the num- 
ber of toads which grow to a most remarkable 
size in Jersey, and to their entire absence in 
Guernsey. 

Let us now turn to some of the supersti- 
tions which are connected with various parts 
of the body. 

If your nose itches, it is a sure sign that 
you wlU either be thoroughly vexed or shake 
hands with a fool before the day is past and 
over. The itching of the foot betokens that 
you are soon about to go on strange ground. 
The tingling of the ears is also a sign of good 
or evil; the right ear for love, fiie left for 
spite. If the right hand itches, it denotes 
that you will receive money ; if the left, that 
you will have to pay money away. If the 
right eye feels a sensation of pain, it foretells 
laughter and merriment ; if the left, sorrow 
and weeping. But in these last four cases 
the order of things is often reversed ; and, 
consequently, the itching of the right hand 
denotes the payment^ and not the receipt of 
money, &c. 

The first teeth of children, whether the 
teeth come out naturally or are extracted, 
must be burnt in the fire, so as to prevent 
the cavities from being filled up by dog's 
teeth. In connecdon with teeth, an imvary- 
ing cure for the toothache is to fill your 
mouth full of water, and then sit upon the 
fire until the water boils. 

The origin of babies is variously accounted 
for. One story says that they are brought 
over in band-boxes from England in the 
mail packets ; another that they are dug out 
of the parsley beds with golden spades; 
another that they come wrapped up in cotton- 
wool from the doctor's mysterious cupboard ; 
and yet a fourth that they are to be found in 
the early morning sleeping among the dewy 
cabbage-leaves. If a baby cries at its 
baptism, it is a sign that it will be cross 
and peevish all its life; and it is very un- 
lucky to cover up a bab/s face when taking 
it to the church to be christened, until the 
ceremony is over. 

People who wish well to children should 
invariably make them presents of eggs on 
their arrival into this world, so as to ensure 
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them a life of unsullied happiness and pros- 
perity. 

There are also many other portents of 
good or evil in addition to those already 
mentioned. For example, it is most unlucky 
to break a looking-glass, since the result u 
seven years of unhappiness; and as it is 
generally supposed that if you break one 
thing you will break three tilings in rapid 
succession, you consequently ensure for your- 
self in the event of breaking one lodking- 
glass, and of this supposition turning out cor- 
rect, twenty-one years of woe and miseiy, a 
punishment too fearful to think of. 

Again, it bodes ill to dream of eggs, more 
especially if they are broken. In confirma- 
tion of tills, one of my informants told me 
that she once saw in a dream a neighbour 
with a number of eggs in her apron, and that 
the very next day a dog flew at the neighbour 
and scratched her face and tore her dress. 
It is also unlucky to leave two knives crossed 
upon a plate ; and when a slice b cut off a 
loaf of bread it is considered as an evil sign 
to put the loaf down upon the side from 
which the slice has just been cut. 

For a spinster to meet a married woman, 
or for a bachelor a married man, on the 
Monday morning, bodes ill. An old inhabi- 
tant of the island told me that in her younger 
da3rs she always avoided meeting the butter- 
woman on the Monday morning, until at last 
the butter-woman called out and assured her 
that she need not be afraid of one who 
brought good luck to people. 

It may be as well to mention here that old 
maids before they die must jump over a 
broomstick and smg " God save the Queen" 
three times, in order to ensure for themselves 
perpetual happiness and joy in the world to 
come. 

To put on stockings, or other articles of 
dress, the wrong way, or turned inside out, 
invariably brings luck; and great care must 
be taken not to alter their position on dis- 
covering the mistake. An intentional mis- 
take is, however, of none avail To throw an 
old shoe after a person who is leaving home, 
and intends to be absent for some time, will be 
the means of bringing him, or her, good luck. 
The person who told me this piece of folk- 
lore, assures me that when she left home for 
the first time her mother threw an old shoe 



after her, and that this was the cause of the 
happiness and prosperity which attended her 
so long as she was absent 

Hie Guernsey people appear to be great 
tea-drinkers, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find that with tea^leaves are connected 
some few pieces of folk-lore. Some people 
profess themselves able to tell your fortune 
from an inspection of the arrangement of the 
tea-leaves or grounds in the bottom of a cup. 

A tea-stalk floating on the sur&ce of the 
tea in a cup foretells the coming of a lover. 
If the stalk, when pinched, b found to be 
soft, the lover will be charming ; if, however, 
the stalk prove hard, the reverse will be the 
case, and disagreeable and angry looks will 
be on the comef s countenance. A tea-stalk 
is also supposed to denote the arrival of a 
letter; but a certain form must be gone 
through in order to ascertain the day when it 
will come. Immediately the stalk is seen 
floating on the surface of the tea, it must be 
taken out and placed upon the back of the 
left hand ; and then beaten with the back of 
the right until it disappears. At the first 
stroke the person must say the name of the 
day on which the stalk has appeared ; at the 
second stroke the name of the next day, and 
so on until the stalk disappears and announces 
the day on which the foretold missive will 
arrive. It not unfrequentiy happens that the 
stalk disappears by adhering to the back of 
the^ right hand at the first stroke. 

The weather signs which I collected are 
very few ; and this seems remarkable^ owing 
to the number of superstitions cormected 
with other things. Sneezing is a sign of rain ; 
so also is the peculiar ring, or halo, which is 
often seen around the sun. The appearance 
of this ring, in fact, betokens bad weather of 
any kind — e^.^ fog, snow, hail, or storm. 
When there is a large number of berries on 
the hawthorn trees, a rough and hard winter 
may be foretold with great certainty. 

On seeing the new moon there are certain 
ceremonies to be performed in order that 
good luck may ensue ; and especial care must 
be taken not to look at the fair lady through 
a window-pane, or through trees. If d^e 
vision is in any way obstructed, the spell is 
broken. So then you must look at the new 
moon over the right shoulder^ and tap with 
your hand the pocket of your coat or dress. 
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If when you do so there is money, no matter 
how little, you will have plenty of money for 
all yom* wants throughout her reign ; but if 
there is no money in your pocket when you 
tap it, you will not be enriched by any addi- 
tion to your present store. The moon, by 
the way, is called the Parish, or Poor Man's, 
Lantern. 

The old belief still prevails here that it is 
unlucky to kill a pig after the full moon, be- 
cause in this case the meat shrinks in the 
boiling. The pig must be killed between the 
new moon and the full moon, so that the 
meat in the boiling may swell otlt and in- 
crease. 

We next come to the mass of folk-lore 
which has gathered round the subjects of 
love and mairiage; and various are the 
spells which the young people work in order 
to discover who it is that loves them, and 
who are to be their future consorts. The 
bvourite day of the year for working these 
spells is the twenty-first of December, St. 
Thomas's Day. On this day you must take 
a golden pippin, and having walked back- 
wards to your bed, and having spoken to no 
one, you must then place it underneath the 
pillow« and St: Thomas will grant to you 
when asleep a vision of your future consort. 
On placing the pippin underneath the pillow, 
the following charm must be repeated : — 

Le jour de St. Thomas, 
\jt plus oottrt, et le plus has. 
Dieu, iaU me voir en mon dormant, 
Ce que j'aurai pour mon amant. 
Montre moi et mon ^pous^ 
La maison on jliabiterai. 

In the Folk-lore of Guernsey and Sark the 
additional instructions are given: — "Take 
eighteen new pins, which have never been 
used or stuck into paper; put nine in the 
eye and nine in the stem, place the pippin 
under the pillow, with the left garter round 
it" 

The rhyme given in this book is also dif- 
ferent from^ and grammatically more correct 
than, the one which I heard. I have made 
no attempt to represent the pronunciation of 
the peculiar local dialect. For this I would 
refer my readers to the chapter on Language 
and Literature in The Channel Islan^^ by 
Ansted and Latham. The following is the 
veision referred to :— 



Le jour de St. Thomas, 
Le plus court, le plus bos, 
Je pile Dieu jonmellement 
Qu'il me fasse voir, en dormant, 
Celni qui sen mon amant, ^ 

Et le pays et la contr^e 
Oil il fera sa demeur^, * 
Tel qu'il sera je Taimerai. 

Ainsi soit il. 

Another method of obtaining in your 
dreams a vision of your lover is to place 
your boots, or shoes, on the floor directly 
below the spot where your head generally 
reposes, in the shape of a T j and when you 
are in bed repeat the following quatrain : — 

Tre put my shoes in the shape of a T, 
Hoping my true love for to see. 
Let him be young, let him be old, 
Let him come and visit me. 

Again, having cut out in paper all the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and having, on going to 
bed, placed them in a basin of water under- 
neaUi the bedstead, in the morning, when you 
arise and look at the basfn, you will see 
floating upon the surface of the water the 
letters wluch represent the initials of your 
lover. 

If, when a servant is at work, her apron 
falls ofif in some mysterious way, she may be 
sure that her lover, or some dear friend, is 
thinking of her. 

A vision of your future husband can also 
be obtained by the sowing of hemp-seed. 
The young maiden must scatter on the ground 
some hemp-seed, saying : — 

Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed grow, 
For my true love to come and mow. 

Having done this she must immediately run 
into the house to prevent her legs being cut 
off by the reaper's sickle, and looking back 
she will see the longed-for lover mowing the 
hemp, which has grown so rapidly, and so 
mysteriously. 

With the apple is connected another charm. 
If you succeed in peeling an apple whole, you 
must take the peel in your right hand, and 
whirl it three times round your head from 
right to left, and then let it hUX on the ground. 
The shape which the peel assumes, when it 
has reached the ground, denotes the first 
letter of your intended's name. 

Lastly, if you pass a piece of wedding- 
cake through the bride's ring, and place it 
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underneath the piUow when you ga to bed, 
you will dream of your lover. 

The presence of cobwebs in a kitchen is 
looked upon as a $igu that a good deal of 
kissing takes place, but if there are no 
cobwebs, then there is no kissing for the 
maids have something else to do. 

In the island there still lingers a re- 
markable fiuth in the powers of witches and 
witchcraft, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing particulars. It is perhaps needless to 
aay that tha'e are both good witches and 
bad witches, but the latter appear to predo'* 
minate. 

First, let us speak of the good witches. 
These have been known to help servants in 
their household work, and others engaged 
in various employments. The belief is still 
current that if a servant, who has not quite 
finished her day's work when she goes Xq 
bed, leaves a piiece of cake upon the kitch^a 
table, in the morning whea she coiues down 
she will find not only the pievious day's 
work finished^ but also a great part of the 
next day's work accomplished. Again, 
people who want help with their needle 
work, must in the evening leave on the table 
needles and cotton, &c., so that the good 
witches may be enabled to assist them during 
the night ' 

Now for the bad witches^ If you lose your 
way when out walking, and find yourself 
going round and round in a circle, and mak- 
ing no progress, the bad witches aresuppoisd 
to be against you. 

A story is told of a woman who complained 
that the loaf of bread, which had been sold 
to her, was bad, and having taken the loaf 
back to the shop, cut it into two equal parts, 
so that the witches might be equally unpro- 
pitious to both buyer and seller. To the bad 
witches are attributed bruises and burns, and 
the mysterious sound of the " death-watch" 
(i>., the tapping of a beetle which sounds 
Lke the cHckmg of a clock), the forerunner 
oi death. 

In conclusion, let me notice a peculiar 
game called " Sally Water,'' which is similar 
to the English '^ Kiss in the Ring," and is 
played by the children and their elders on 
various occasions. The subject of singing 
g^es has of late attracted so much atten- 
tion, that it may not be irrelevant to give 



the words of the soqg, which is sung during 
the game, as they were told me by one who 
had of^en joined in the game. The soi^ 
however, does not seem quite complete. 

Sally Water. 

Sally Water springing in the pan, ' 
Take a young lady before a young man \ 
Take the best and l^ave the wont, 
Take tlie one that you love best 1 
Now youVe married I wish you toy. 
The tint of May, the second of June. 

Kiss away \ 

White cockade and a blue oae to(H 

Kiss a pretty maid and that will do. 

Kiss her again, and don't be afraid, 

Kiss the pretty maid with the white cockade. 

The first pf May, the second of Tune, 

Now you're married I wish you joy, 

First a girl and thea a boy, 

Seven yeara after, 

Son and daughter. 

Pray young couple and kiss away ! 

Kiss away ! 

Such then are the scraps of folk-lore which 
I gathered from the cottagers and fishermen 
who live in the neighbourhood of Moulin 
Huet Bay; which is one of the prettiest parts 
of the island^ and famous for its rill-crossed 
paths, or '* water-lanes/' It may seem strange 
that all the rhymes which I have quoted are, 
with two exceptions, in English ; but in the 
parish of St. Martin, which includes Moulin 
Huet, the inhabitants for the most part speak 
English as well as their own peculiar dialect 
In the more secluded districts of the island, 
the people invariably speak the native paiois^ 
knowing scarcely any English, and look upon 
St. Martin's parish as quite another part of 
the world. 

That these scraps of folk-lore, for the most 

!)^rt, are not peculiar to the island I know 
uU well] my chief purpose has been to show 
the exact spot where they still survive. The 
reason why so much folk-lore and so oumy 
curious customs and superstitions have not 
disappeared in Guernsey, as they have in so 
many other places, is not hard to discover* 
" It is not here as in a large country. No 
one is unknown, and no event is forgotten. 
Change takes place here, as everywhere, but 
the change is tne slower, and the more super- 
ficial, the harder the character it acts on. 
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The islanders are like their own gnmit^^ 
sound, toughy and hardy, but not easily 
sculptured or worked into soft artistic 
fonns,^** 

A. P. A. 




^Ibe (Breat Caae of tbe 
3mpo0ltion0* 

By Hubert Halu 
PART in. 

|H£ Great Customs on wool, wool-fells, 
and leather, were before only briefly 
alluded to as the development of 
the ancient right of pre-emption, 
checked by a constitutional agitation, and 
finally determined^ to the future embarrass- 
ment of the Government, in the interests of 
the political party then domiiumt 

The chief cause of the decay of this branch 
of the revenue, the social and commercial revo- 
lution effected by Henry VIII. 's domestic 
policy has already been hinted at; and there 
is no space for its further discussion here : 
therefore our attention must be confined to a 
short examination of some statistics concerning 
the wine and cloth duties, and certain local 
and petty custdms. 

The institution of the prizage upon imported 
wines, an economical extension of the right 
of pre-emption, is obscured by antiquity; for 
unlike the similar dues of the Crown from the 
distinctive exports, woollen and mineral, it 
was never limited and granted anew by any 
statute. 

We have already traced its progress from 
the turning-point of the Carta Mercatoria, 
and it now remains to note from actual returns 
the result of the schism of the £nglish mer- 
chants from the scheme propounded by the 
Crown in 1303. 

The failure of the "Colloquium" in that 
year ensured the continuance of the old scale 
of custom on wines imported, by denizen 
merchants — namely, the prise of one or two, at 
most, casks out of every cargo unladen. 

There were, however, exceptions to this 
duty, the result, perhaps, of the Parliamentary 



grant of a subsidy on wines. The chief ex- 
ception was, of course, that in favour of the 
stronghold of constitutional opposition, the 
City of London. 

At a very early date this exemption was 
admitted. Chaucer, as the King's Butler, 
petitioned that this privilege of freedom from 
prizage might not be extended beyond honA 
fide citizens, such as " resient et demurrant 
deins le citty." He acknowledged, however, 
that Londoners proper, as well as the men of 
the Cinque Ports, were "enfranchizes en 
ycelle, bien et franchement, aller avec lour 
vines 1^ ou lour plerra permy le realme 
d'Angleterre, sans ascun prise k nostre signior 
le roy ent paier."* 

If we turn to the accounts of the Chief 
Butler, in the Pipe or Audit series, exactly a 
century Later, we shall find the following 
position of the revenue from this source : — 

From 1500 to 1504, 16-20 Henry VII., 
the import trade in wines was very sluggish. 
In the 17th year, the prizage from the Port 
of London was little or nothing, except 
abated or free toU to certain religious houses. 
The butlerage receipts were i^%% i6j. 8<£ 
At Southampton, on the other hand, the 
prizage exceeded the butlerage by more than 
double. 

In 1529-30 the same officer, John Lord 
Huse, Capitadis Pinceme Anglie for the time 
being,t accounted for the receipts "de cust 
et p*sis vino^ in sing*^ por* Anglie.** This 
"custuma" was the Butlerage or "parva 
custuma '* substituted for the prizage by the 
Carta Mercatoria. It represented 2 j. on every 
tun; the prizage being rated at ^^4. The 
following formula is decisive evidence as to 
the nature of this custom. ^171 were re- 
ceived in the Port of London "de cust 171s, 
dol vini div'sis marcat* alien, in port, p'dict. 
custumat. videlt dol p antiqua cust ij' ^t 
respo&s est Regi in q* plur com"'** pincerfi 
Anglie p tempore existefi ; sicut cont* in libro 
de partictis inde sup hunc co"»' ext*." The 
totsd prizage and butlerage for London in 
this year was ^214. 

The chief ports mentioned are London, 
Bristol, Exon, Dartmouth, Southampton, 
Kingston-on-HuU, Sandwich, Yarmouth and 
others. 



« The Ckanntl Islands^ by Ansted and Latham. • Petitions to Parliament, Ricbaid II. Hale, iii. IS4. 
nl edit 8w, p. 560. 1867. + This office dated from Ed. 3. 
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Exemption of religious houses was still 
frequently allowed by a pious sovereign. The 
Abbess of Sion, in 1500, got " iiij. doL iij. hh. 
vini," and Dame Elinor Vemey, **iij. hh. vini," 
at a very low rate, " eo q* d"« H. vij"*", d" 
nunc, concess' p'dicf libere et quiete absqz 
frects^o seu aliquo alio o"e, p litt pa." 

The total annual value of the prizage and 
butlerage under Henry VII. or Henry VIII. 
was between ;£iiSoo and ^a,ooo on an 
average. 

With the reign of Mary a slight increase 
is visible, pointing to the supposed necessity 
of adjusting the balance of trade. In i5S4» 
at Exeter and Dartmouth, prizage was paid 
on seven tuns, and butlerage on 30 tuns, total, 
^48 15X., besides petty dues — " ultra firectag. 
et alia on'a" — 45X. It will be seen that aliens 
contributed only one-sixteenth part of this 
revenue, from about half the bulk of wine im- 
ported by denizens. In the same year, in the 
port of London, denizens " non existen liberi 
ho^'es civitatis London" paid prizage on 
8 casks, plus 6af . " other dues." Aliens paid 
butlerage on 384 casks. The total receipts 
were ;^62 px. 8//. for the year. Here again 
it will be seen that the custom on 384 casks 
was only ;;^38 8x., whilst on less, probably, 
than a tiiird of that number, £^2^ is. Zd. was 
paid in the shape of prizage. It was seldom, 
however, that even the "liberi ho*es" of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt 
from prizage, though another port was more 
favoured from this period onwards. 

At the beginning of the first year of Mary's 
reign the importation of wines to South- 
ampton must for some reason have become 
almost disused. The imports in former 
years had been most extensive, and probably 
valuable to the town itself; but during this 
year no prize wines were taken ; indeed, no 
denizens had landed any wine whatever at 
this time, while the customs on the cargoes 
of aliens amoimted only to £^ 10s. for the 
same period. The fact is that the worthy 
citizens of Southampton had been tempted 
to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellow-countiymen, and, in a slighter degree, 
of the now objectionable alien, and both of 
these had preferred to avoid the port alto- 
gether. How comes it then, that in the next 
reign we find the returns of this import very 
large, and the town of Southhampton not 



only exempt from prizage, but licensed to 
plunder the alien, who was now obliged to 
land at their port? It will be remembered 
that, in August, 1554, Philip and Maiy 
granted to this very town the &mous license 
which has been alluded to above. The deni- 
zens, and with them the richer part of the 
spoil, escaped by the interference of the 
common law, but, as it were in bravado, to 
compensate it for this loss, this town was 
henceforth exempted firom prizage at a time 
when custom was paid on 658 tuns of wine 
imported by aliens, and more than half of 
that value was paid as prizage by denizens ! 

Under Henry VIII. the prizage was farmed 
for £4 per tun ; under Elizabeth, for £6. 
Leases were granted by letters patent for 
terms of twenty or forty years, as a rule. The 
value of a butt of sweet wine under Elizabeth 

was ;^I2. 

During the period preceding the new im« 
positions of Mary the parvs customse were 
regulated and enforced in the same protec- 
tive spirit as the duty on the imported wines. 
The following scale in force at the port of 
London for the year 1545-6 may be taken 
as a sample. The duties were levied on 
" merchandize laden in the port and exported 
within the time of this account." 

The custom-house regulations were most 
stringent, especially in the case of aliens; 
and the city offiaals took care that these 
competitors were spared no insult or extor* 
tion. 

There seem to have been three classes 
formed out of those who paid these customs. 
Merchants of that port and city, denizens^ 
and aliens. All of these paid 3</. in the jl^ 
on various merchandize. Towards the total 
custom of ;^2,943 from the exportation of 
undyed doth, denizens contributed 14^/. and 
aliens igd. the piece. As the bulk exported 
by either was nearly equal, this inequality of 
duty influenced the returns considerably. 
Of worsted, 168 pieces exported by aliens 
paid i2d, in the pound, but 622 pieces were 
carried abroad by native traders at only 3//. 
the piece — ^valued at £1. 

These comparatively low rates of custom 
ensured a vast demand for unwrought cloth 
in the Flemish markets. The retail trade 
was almost entirely taken out of the hands of 
the English artisan, and much suffering and 
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discontent followed. To r^edy this evil 
the Government placed a bounty on home 
industries, in the shape of an imposition on 
exported cloths equivalent to an increase of 
300 per cent in the custom. At the same 
time, to propitiate the mercantile interest, 
which had grown rich by a real monopoly of 
e9q>orts, a still heavier imposition was laid on 
imported foreign wines. This was the state 
of affiurs at Elizabeth's accession. The piece 
of doth, undyed, now paid 2s, gd. " beyond 
the poundage.'' Dyed cloth paid 51. 6d.^ also 
exdosive of poundage. 

The last of leather had to underg3 the fol- 
lowing scale of charges before it might be ex- 
pl>rted : — Custom, 2ox.; subsidy ^3 13X. ^. ; 
Calais toll, i6d. It may be inferred at whose 
expense these impositions were levied ! 

The new imposition on wmes above re- 
fened to was derived, historically if not 
legally, from the " new custom*' granted to 
Henry VIII. by Parliament The following 
is the official account of the scale of duties 
on the butt of wine previous to the new 
imposition under Mary : — Subsidy, ax. ; new 
cijstom, 65. Zd. \ poundage, 3//. in the ^ ; 
Butlerage, ax. 

The two marks new imposition enjoined by 
Gardiner in his despatch to the port officials 
of London was increased to four marks^ and 
was continued at that rate under Elizabeth. 

It is noteworthy that all these official cal- 
culations were made with re^d to imports 
or exports by alien merchants'. 

The loss to the denizen was trifling, while 
the actual consumer was not taken into con- 
sideration at all ; but the evil wrought was 
by the consequent stagnation of trade. 

A comparative table of the exports and 
imports during the year 1570 shows well the 
false and exaggerated views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Balance of Trade \ 
but at the same time we must not forget that 
these views were shared by the bulk of the 
nation. 

Hie total exports amounted to £26^6$ 
y. la/., pairing for custom, £i^zs^ ^*- 2^/., 
and for subsidy, jQ^^S 17s. 4^. Of this sum, 
no less than ^3i,a7a ax. 2d. was derived 
from woollen cloths. The imports were 
valued at £ASf3S^ i^x. ;</., but were rated 
only at;^a7,304 X3X. a^., paying for custom, 
^i,a62 OS. 4^., for subsidy, ;6 14^ ^H ^^ 



for impost, ;;^SS2 I ax.* It is needless to say 
that the valuation made above was chiefly 
fictitious, being probably designed to repre- 
sent the loss to the English manufacturer 
through foreign competition. 

These figures, however, are highly instruc- 
tive, showing that while the revenue derived 
from imports was only slightly inferior in 
value to that from exports on the same rated 
bulk, probably two-thirds of the former and 
a full half of the latter, in proportion, were 
contributed by the foreigner in tiie shape of 
a license to trade. 

Still more light is thrown on the manipula- 
tion of the revenue by the Crown fix)m the 
gross returns of the principal branches of the 
Customs for the first six years of Elizabeth's 
reign :t — 

Woollen doths: ;£37,8oo, ;£4SiOoo, 
;f3^9oo» ;^a3,8oo, ;fc 25,000, ;£^6,soo, in 
round numbers. Total, jfe 2ao,a49 13X. 10^. 

Woollen doths "vocat cottons, fireses et 
Bayes." Total, ;^s,ooo. 

Imposition on wines, ^a, 7, 6, 5, a and 
;;^S,ooo, in round numbers. Total, ;;^a9,ooo. 

Custom and subsidy of wines. Total, 

;^8,000. 

I have checked the general accuracy of 
these figures by the proportion deducted for 
the chige of collection. This deduction 
amounted to a sixth of the gross receipts, a 
fact, it appears to me, of the deepest signifi- 
cance. The requirements or efficiency of an 
official establishment may safely be calcu- 
lated in an exactly inverse ratio to its 
expenditure in every age of sodety. 

This, then, was the nature and motive of 
the impost It was a gigantic expedient to 
feed the nation and support the Government ; 
to make, in a word, the existence of the pre- 
sent state of things possible. 

If this state of things was undesirable, as I 
humbly concieve it to have been, then the 
exaction of the impost was a constitutional 
crime; but if) as most historians assert, it 
was desirable, then assuredly the impost was 
a political necessity. Yet, if it was a crime, 
the people themselves were something more 
than accomplices with the Government. 

The nature of the remaining class of local 
or sub-feudal customs cannot be better 

♦ ;f 355 were paid on French wines oat of this sum. 
t Brevw Dcplaratio. Pipe Accounts.. Bundle 45^. 
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illustrated thau by the account given in 
Hale's Treatise of tlie Port-dues levied at 
Sandwich, which were taken by that writer 
from a MS. Contududines et usus Sand- 
wia\ continued by various accountants from 
Edward I. to Edward III. 

Rnut had granted the port of Sandwich to 
the iJkonks of Christ's Church, Canterbury, 
**ad victum monachorum.*'* Edward I. 
took the lordship over by exchange in his 
twenty-first year. 

The King, therefore, having the port under the 
grant of the Prior of Christ Church, and his succ6s- 
flon after him, had not only the great customs of wools, 
woolfells and leather, and his petty customs by virtue 
of Carta Mercatoria (for these he had in right of his 
Crown, whose ever the port is ; and these were col- 
lected and answered by his customers) ; but besides 
these the king, as lord of the port of Sandwich, held 
such customs or consuetudines as the Prior had before 
as Lord of the Port,t 

Even these trifling duties were of a some- 
what protective character. 

''Vin de Giens" paid S^d., "Vin de 
Bresse'* 4d. the tun. '^De chescun nief 
achate" ax., '' De chescun battel vendu," %d, 
*^ De chescun home que passe le mere," 2^., 
" De chescun home oue cheval, id,**X "De 
chescun Agne, 6i. %d, De chescun beef^ 2^." 

The system of port-dues maintained! at 
London was still more extensive, and their 
exaction in a protective spirit became, under 
Elizabeth, a question of great political im- 
portance. Details will be found in die Cotton 
Collection. 

From the above inquiry we must have 
learned that even when the humanizing influ- 
ence of the Church was visible on the side 
of reform^ the Crown and the nation were 
never so much in accord on financial ques- 
tions AS when taxation was carried out at the 
expense of the alien trader. When humanity 
and religion were swept away by the Refor- 
mation, financial morality in public and 
private life disappeared also^some would 
•ay, never to return. 

Be this as it may, it is at least rash to speak 
of the Impositions of James I. as an unpre- 
cedented violation of the Constitution. 

• By chaiter preserved in the Decern Scriptora. 

t Hale, iii. 133. 

t Compare with this Baron Clark's argument ; 
die writ iu ixtat regnitmi the conttituticns of Claren- 
don, and Magaa Carta. 




The History of the Parishes of Sherbum and Cawood^ 
with Notices of lVisto7t\ Paxton, TowtOM, tS^r. 
Second edition. By W. Wheater. (Loodon : 
Longmans, Green & Co.) Svo, pp. vi. 328. 

|H£SE places, under the guidance of Mr. 
Wheater, make up a very important 
contribution to local hUtoiy. Situated 
about fifteeji miles from York, Sherbum 
has been occupied during the whole of 
the historic time of England, and we have, acconlingly, 
a long narrative of manorial history presented to us. 
Manorial history has been too long neglected by those 
who pay attention to local antiquities, and by those 
who use these local antiquities for other branches ol 
history; and in spite of many eccentricities of style, 
and not very apposite allusions^ to facts of modem 
politics, we have much to be thankful to Mr. Wheater 
for his account of the manor of Sherbum. In the 
open commonable land and the village homesteads of 
old Sherbum there arcTmany glimpses of a very early 
historic life to be obtained, and the Act of 1770, which 
brought an end to the open lands, and ''divided and 
enclosed the open part of the common arable 5elds 
and the common meadows, pasture grounds, commons 
and waste lands," closed a chapter of local history 
which began in a prehistoric past. We wish Mr. 
Wheater could have given us some particulars, and a 
map of these common lands. Oae of the most 
important functions of the local historian is to gather 
up these out-of-the-way facts, because it is onty he 
who has the materials at command and the knowledge 
of the facts. Failing other evidence, it is always well 
to reprint the old Enclosure Acts, because they are 
not to be obtained from any source, except by a visit 
to the House of Lords, where they exist in MS., for 
beincf private acts many of these have never been 
printed. But copies of them must exi»t among the 
archives ot" the place to which they refer, and it is just 
this assistance to the general historian that is expected 
from those who undertake the local history of the 
places they are natives of. 

The book contains a great mtsy important par* 
ticulars of the places it deals with, paying special 
attention to the old churches and other interesting 
features of architecture, such as the gateway of Steeton 
Hall, the great gateway to Cawoc^ Castle, and the 
ancient stone effigies removed from Lede Hall to 
Hazelwood Hall. These and other architectural 
beauties are illustrated. Besides a great mass of in> 
formation on family history, perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of the book is the Journal of a Wistow 
Yeoman, William Storr, 171 1. Here we have field- 
names, land measurements, forest customs, and lists 
of rents and services in the manor of Wistow. We 
quote the following from the wood customs :~" The 
custom of these haggs is that tht tennant at new ba^ 
hath the new hagg Awayes iji, but the other 4 ha£^ 
he keeps but a ha^gs in at A time & Changes Kv^ry 
seaven year & when his seaven year is out he mu^t 
fence in the other 2 ho^s in from the common for the 
next 7 year." One of the manor courts was the 
Lammas Courts "called the 'fearing court/ the WeU« 
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rufs&Kf iftfter Lammas! Day.** The manor possessed 
the office of *' Byelawmen, whose duties are cariooslr 
set forth. All these important particalars, together witn 
the common bakehouse, the maypole, and other rastic 
in^itutlons, make a very important addition to the 
book. There is an illustration, too, of a iarmhonse 
at Wistow, which is a capital example of early domestic 
avdiitecturew 



The Bradford Antiquary, Part 2, September, r862. 
(firadfonl : Published for the Bradfoid Historical 
Mid Anttquariaa Society.) Syo^ pp, 57, XX2. 

We are glad to see a continuance of this journal. 
Perhaps the most important of the papers here gathered 
together are Mr. Glossop's Ancient British Remains 
on Barldon Moor, Dr. Bell's on some fragment of 
Local Medical History, and the Bradford Soke by Mr. 
Cud worth. The latter article is an important contri- 
bution to the history of local government ; and with 
its illustraUon of the "Entrance to Old Soke Mill," 
aifords vs pleasing evideooe of the Tttality of the 
Bradlbid Antiquarian Society. Thibet are other papers 
of very considerable interest, notably the one on 
the Yoikshire Royalist Sc^uire, which gives a very 
impressive chapter of family history ; and together 
with the illustrations* which are of considefable value, 
the patt forms a valuable contribution to antiquarian 
literatu re. We shall look forward to succeeding issues 
witii pleasare* 

FtnMmti Ndtural Hisiory and Aniiquariam Socigty, 
Report and Transactions, 1881-18S4. (Plynouth: 
Breadoa & Sons.) 8vo, pp. &>i85. 

There are two papers of this very intere!fting Repott 
whidi our readers will like to be reminded of— \lr. 
Lach*SsyTma*s on Cornish Folk-lore, and Miss 
Courtney^s on Ghosts and Witchcraft. We all know 
Mr. Lacn-Szyrma's indefatigable zeal m the cause of 
antiquarian study, and we trust his efforts to collect 
the still extant beliefe and superstitions will meet with 
their well merited success. His special knowledge 
of PoUdk and Bohemian legends enables him to go 
into some interesting phases of comparative folk-lore. 

Chueesterskire Notes and Queries* Edited by Rev. 
Beaver H. Blacker. Part 16, October, 18S9. 
(London : W. Kent and Co.) 8vo, pp. 169-220. 

The interest of the present part mainly centres in 
family history, and this should recommend this excel- 
lently edited local gleaner to a large circle of our 
readers. We endorse our previous remarks as to its 
sphere of usefulness and interest. 



The First Charter rfSalford^ co^ Lancaster, By J. E. 
Bailet. 1882. (Manchester: Ireland & Co.) 4to, 
pp. 10. 

Mr. BaHey has done well in reprinting this firom 
the Palatine Note Book. No one knows better than 
Mr. Bailey the value of these old charters, and we 
should rejoice to see him use his influence for the es- 
tablishment of a Burgh Records Society for England. 
The first charter to Salford was granted by Ranulph, 
Karl of Chester, and it contains many dauses show- 
ing very significant evidence as to the early origin of 



nmnkipal institstiotts. We find clauses givii^ tiie 
old bingagc tenement, the right of pre-emption, iftie 
right to pasture, &c . We should like to see all the first 
corporation charters in England edited with tlie care 
Mr. Bailey has devoted to thas one. 



A Week in the Yorhshirt Dates, By the Rev. Joim 
PiCKFORD. Second edition, 1882. (Manchester : 
Henry Gray.) 8vo, pp. 33. 

This beaatifixUy prineted lit^ volume is issued wkh 
the taste we are accsstoaied toeiqsect fixsm Mr. Gray, 
and we follow the author very pleasantly indeed in 
his joumeyings to Ripon, Stiidley Royal, Fountains 
Abbey, Jervaulx Abbey, Danby HaU, Bolton Castle, 
and other places of interest in this most delightful 
district of England. 

Gambling SkiteheB, ByT. RaFTUBS Davison, with 
Descriptive Notes by Wm. E. A. AxoK. Parts 1-3. 
(London and Manchester: Offices of JBritisA 
Arekiteet,) 4to. 

The phn of these rambling sketches is excdlent, 
and will no doubt afford many; an half-hour's amuse- 
ment to those interested in the architectural curiosities 
and beauties of Eurooe. We wish, however, that the 
idea were limited to sketches of ancient art, because 
however interesting modem structures may be to pro- 
fessional architects, they are scarcely calonlated, in 
most cases, to foster the love of art and art-culture. 
The timber church at Melverley ; St.Edmund's Churdi, 
Mansfield Woodhouse ; Bramhall Hall (five sketches); 
the Old Vicarage, Prestbury ; a bit from an old house 
at Ipswich ; the Guest Chamber, Cragside, Northum- 
berland ; are the most interesting dT the series in our 
opinion. We would suggest to thb artist diat a very 
>me fifild of useftdness and interest exists in the 
domestic architecture of this country — a field that has 
been barely touched upon outside the detail-excel- 
lencies of Mr. Turner's book. These sketches are 
issued in monthly parts, and we cordially wi^ the 
venture the success it deserves. 



Sye^ones FeJatimg to Wales and the Border Omniies. 
Two parts, April to Septembei* 1882. (Oswestry.) ' 
4t% pp. 41-128. 

We always welcome good local efforts to collect the 
fast fading relics of past days. The journal before us 
deserves all support. These two parts contain many 
vety valuable items not to be found elsewhere, though 
we take the opportunity of warning the editor against 
admitting too many quotations from well-known £}oks . 
The Oswestry Corporation Records are exceedingly 
usefnlf and under the questionable title of *' Popish 
Ceremonies in Wales," some veiy curious lore is ga« 
thered together. Folk-lore notes are well represented. 



Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist 
in the University of Cambridge, Part I, January, 
l6|$-t665. (Cambridge : Deighton, Befl & Co. 
1882.) 8vo, pp. zxxtv. 172. 

St. John's College has set an admirable example to 
the other colleges, and we trust the example will be 
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widely followed; but we must not foxiget that St John's 
has one very great advantage in having amone its 
members such an accomplished biographer and biblio- 
grapher as Professor ^ohn E. B. Mayor. This register 
which he has edited is a model work, and will be of 
immense value to those whose studies lead them into 
the fkscinating paths of biography. 

On the 2 1 St of January, 1699-30, Dr. Owen Gwyn, 
Master, and the senior fellows, imule an order : — 

"That the register of the College should have a 
booke provided .him wherein he should from time to 
time write and register the names, parents, country, 
school, age and tutor of every one to be admitted into 
the coU^e before their enrolling into the buttery 
tables ; and shall receive of each of them for his 
pains as the head lecturers and deans do for their 
admission." 

From this book Mr. Mayor has compiled his register. 
A former book is cited, but it is not known to exist, 
although " it is barely possible that it may be lying 
hid in the Colleage treasury." The original entries 
are in Latin, and contain much verbiage, which is 
frequently repeated. The entries in the printed 
volume before us are in English, and have been 
drawn up on a system in which the facts are 

£ laced in the most convenient form. Professor 
[ayor has written a very interesting introduction, 
in which he makes some remarks on the various 
terms t>y which the trader profession, or rank of 
the fathers of the students is described. Most of the 
entries were made from oral information, and there 
are in consequence many curious blunders in the 
spelling of names, &c Hawarden appears in two 
iorvM—Ccwardm and Harding^ and Glemsford as 
Glansford and Lensford; and these are merely speci- 
mens of mis-spelling, some of which are much worse. 
When the lists of admission are completed indexes 
to the whole will beproduced by Mr. P. J. F. GantiUon, 
of Cheltenham. Tnese will consist of (l) names of 
persons ; (2) names of places ; (3) trade, profession and 
rank. 

We will conclude our notice of this valuable book 
with an extract from Mr. Mayor's preface : — 

" The value of such lists as this to the biographer, 
eenealogist and philologist is manifest. They also tell 
from ap to age now far the College fulfilled its mission 
ol uniting clals to class. We see noblemen, baronets, 
esquires, gentlemen, nearly on equal footing with the 
profession and commercial classes and with artisans. 
Together all went to the grammar school, together 
the more promising proceeded to the University ; for 
plain living threw open the doors to every fortune. 
We boast of our reforms, but should be puzzled to 
show that the highest and lowest of our countrymen 
find as much to attract them here now as they did two 
centuries and a half ago." 



Tki Rectcrt n Loughborough, By the Rev. W. G. 
DiMOCK FLXTCHSR, M.A. (Lou^borough .* H. 
Wills. 1882.) i2mo, pp. 53. 

Mr. Fletcher, who had already produced an 
Historical Handbooh to Loughborough^ now follows 
that book with an account of the Rectors. He has 
been able to add largely to the particulars given in 
Nichols' Leicestershire^ from searches made at the 



Public Record Office, among the wills at Leicester 
and Somerset House, and in the Parish Renters 
of Lou^borough itself. Nichols' list consists of 
twenty-eight rectors, but in these pages forty are named. 
The earliest rector whose name is Imown was Bertram, 
Dean of Lichfield in 1193. 

Stanhope and its Neighbourhood. "By W. Mo&LSY 
Egglestonk. (Stanhope : Wm. £^;Iestone.) I2m09 
pp. 114. 

Stanhope-in-Weardale possesses a histoiy well 
worthy of record, and Mr. Egglestone has gathered 
together some interesting particulars respecting it 
The rectory is best known out of Durham as having 
been one of the greatest prizes in the Chuich of 
England. Amongst the distinguished men who have 
been Rectors of Stanhope, special mention must be 
made of Bishop Tunstall, Bishop Butler, Author of 
the Analogy^ and Bishop Philpotts of Exeter. 



Memoir of Alexander Seton, Marl of Dunfermline^ 
President of the Court of Sasion^ and Chanedlor oj 
Scotland. fVith an Appendix containing a List of 
the various Presidents of the Court, and Genealogical 
TabUs of the Legal FamUia of Erskine, Hope, 
Dalfymple and Dundas, By Gxoilgb Sbton, 
Advocate. (Edinburgh : W. Blackwood ft Sons. 
iSSt.) Sq. 8vo^ pp. XIV. 217. 

The Presidents of the Court of Session have mostly 
been distinguished men, and they deserve to find a 
biographer. Mr. Seton proposes to be this biographer, 
but some friends have had misgivings wheuter the 
public are likely to welcmne a series of lives of these 
great lawyers, and thev have therefore advised him to 
print his life of President Seton as a specimen, and 
if that is favourably received, to follow on with the 
others. This book is so well done that we trust it will 
not long stand alone, and we have little doubt but that 
Mr. Seton will be called upon to complete his impor- 
tant labours. Scottish lawyers have always held a more 
important position in Scotland as leaders of Edinburgh 
society than can be claimed for them in En^and, and 
we frequently come across references to the doings of 
*' The Fifteen" in Scottish literature. The mtroductory 
chapter deals with the origin of the Court of Civil Jurb- 
diction by James I., and Hie institution of the Court of 
Session bv James V.; and the remainder of the volume 
is devoted to the life of President Seton. Mr. Seton 
expresses a fear that, as antiquarian biography has 
somewhere been pronounced to be '* at once tne most 
laborious and most unreadable kind of writing," his 
book, in spite of his endeavour to put a human mterest 
into it, will be found to be dull We can reassure him, 
and affirm with confidence that no one will be so 
stupid as to apply to it Grav's criticism on a work of 
D'Alembert, that it was ''dry as a bone, hard as a 
stone, and cold as a cucumber." It is in fiict a vtrv 
interesting work, dealing with an important and 
difficult period of history m a very dear and satis&c> 
tory manner. The publisheia Kave also done their 
part well, and a very nandsome volume is the result* 
Alexander Seton filled many important posts, and 
stands out from his suiroundings as a very striking 

2{ure. He was hi^y esteemed by Tames VL, 
though he did not scruple to express his dififerencc 
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from the king when he disapproyed of certain |>ro- 
peedings. Honours were thickly thrust upon him, 
one conaec^nence of which was that he had frequently 
to alter his signatare. Prior to 1598 he signed 
himself ••A. Seton," "A. Seton, P." [Prior of 
Plnscaidenl '< A. Seton Vrqvhart," or simply *' Vrqv- 
bart," and occasionaUy " A. Pluscarden^' and " A. 
Seton Fyvie." Subsequently he signed *' Fyvie," 
** Donfermline^" and '< Al. Cancel!-." Although 
Lord Dunfermline's time must have been well 
occupied by his duties as a judge and as a staites- 
man* he did not confine his interests to law and 
politics alone. The "turf* found in him a warm 
supporter, and his tastes led him to build fine houses 
and to cultivate the " noble science" of heraldry. He 
covered Fyvie Castle with his arms and principal 
chaiges, and his family bearings were also olazoned 
on the " factor's pew** in the parish church of Fyvie^ 
above the words " Alexander Seton/ <ord Fyvie^ '^and 
the date '* 1603." On the i6th of June, 1622, Chan« 
oeilor Dunfermune died, in the sixty-seventh year of hii 
agev ** with the regreat of all that knew him, and the 
love of his oountrie." His career had been prosperous, 
and his good fortune did not cease with his life, for 
we most look upon it as a fortunate circumstance for 
hts feme that in the year 1882 be has found in a 
name^ke so excellent a biographer as Mr. George 
Seton. 



nDeetfn00 of antiquarian 
Sodetieff* 



Somersetshire Archaeological Society. — (See 
omU, pp. 1 72-4.)— The first place visited was the parish 
chnixm of Chard, an ancient edifice situated on the 
south-west side of the town, which is now under- 
going a thorough but strictly conservative restora- 
tion. The church was no doubt founded by Bishop 
Jocelyn« who founded the borough of Chard, but 
there was only one stone left belonging to the 
original church. This had been pointed out by 
the architect, Mr. Ferry, and it formed the foundation 
of one of the buttresses of the east end of the 
chancel. The present buildiog was erected between 
the years 1400 and 1440^ and was of the Perpendi- 
cular type peculiar to Somersetshire, although it 
was not the first of its class. The guigoyles were 
particolarly beautiful, and of great interest Origin- 
ally there two chapels with an altar in each. The 
lood-Ioft passage went right round the church, and 
Mttints had been discovered during the restoration. 
Chard Grammar School, which is situated at the 
lower end of the main street, was next visited. The 
Banqueting Hall, which is now known by the name 
of Waterloo House, a building the peculiar gable- 
fronu of which attract much attention, was afterwards 
vtsitdl by the Society. Behind the house was a very 
interesting old hall, but its special use had not been 
explained. It had been called the Justice Hall, the 
Bidiop's House, and all sorts of things. A most 
elaborste ceiling exists in what was evidently 
VOL. VL 



aline Elizabethan room. Immediately on the left 
was a representation in plaster of the Judgment of 
Solomon. Adjoining it was Justice, with a sword, 
and in the centre another medallion representing the 
three men in the burning fieiv furnace. Then tnere 
was another figure, reading the Book of the Law, 
and adjoining ''Daniel in the lions' den." That 
hall was the Court House of the Manor of Chard, in 
which the courts were held, and where the lord of the 
manor or his steward sat to receive obeisance and the 
customs of the manor. Every house in Chard pakl 
12^. per annum, and there were certain times when 
that money had to be paid, and when certain services 
had to be rendered, such as chopping sticks. — Tlie 
company then proceeded to Membury camp. Mem- 
bury camp is situated on the summit, which is rendered 
more coiispicuous by the dump of trees on the top, 
within view of the English ChumeL Mr. Green, m 
desaibing the camp, said that it formed an ancient 
British fortress, from which they could see seven or 
eight other similar fortresses, Lambert's Castle and 
oueis, down to Castle Neroche, in Somerset. They 
were constituted when the people of Devonshire were 
at enmihr with those in Dorset, and when the inhabi- 
tants of both counties were enemies of those of 
Somerset. They had their little wars, and that was 
one of the fortresses of Devonshire to protect them 
firom the people of Dorset or Somerset They were 
used at the time when people used the flint weapons 
to be seen in the museum the^had inspected at Chard. 
Membury Church, a very primitive structure, situated 
in a secluded spot within easy distance of the camp 
and village of Membury, was inspected by the Society. 
The building consists of a nave and chancel with a 
south aisle, which is covered by a massive oak roof 
deeply panelled. The chancel arch was really thir- 
teenth-centuiy work, and that was confirmed by the 
recumbent figure in the ardied recess, which was of a 
very early date, representing a lady of the thirteenth 
century. The ladUr and the chancel were in some 
way connected. Inere were two curious tablets in 
the south chapel, on one of which three lines had 
been erased, presumably for some pedigree or pro- 
perty purposes, to destroy evidence. In the evening 
a meeting was held at the Town HalL Mr. Green 
read a Paper on the Manor of Chard. He said in 
tracing the histoiy of the ancient borough of Chard 
there were no personal or family doings, no ex- 

?1oits of the mailed warrior or belted earl to record, 
'he whole border district hereabouts was very earlv 
granted to the bishop, and formed part of his tem- 
tory, which became known as the Bishop's Hundred. 
On Wednesday morning the company proceeded to 
Coombe St. Nicholas Church. Mr. Fenj, the dio- 
cesan architect, who described the building, said it 
was very interesting as showing traces of three dates 
of architecture, the Norman Period, the workmanship 
of the 13th century, and the Perpendicular Period. 
Three dates in one church was unusual. There were 
aisles on both sides of the chantry. There was one 
peculiarity of the churches here, and that was that 
the towers appeared to ^ of a remarkably severe 
t)rpe--very difllerent from tlie churches in the Clevedon 
district, which were visited, by the way, last yeai^— 
and the buttresses and tower of this churdi appeared 
to be very plain. The porches had been restored. 

Q 
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On tbe exterior of the outer archway was what ap 
peared to be a blocked-up niche, and he had no douot 
the image of the patron saint was there. The other 
porch did not seem to have been original — in fiut, 
there was evidence of its having been built lecentlv. 
The roof had the appearance of having beoi biult 
at the Restoration. Only a portion of the rood-screen 
remained, but it had evidently been nnusoally beau- 
tiful, and the tracery was exceedingly delicate. The 
turrets at the east side were very conspicuous objects 
in connection with the building. — ^The President then 
conducted the Society to a banrow» Bear Northay, 
where some excavations had recently taken place 
under his direction. He said he was led some time 
ago, by the appearance of the mound on the top of 
that hUl, to imagine that there might be some remains 
either of the Neolithic or Bronze Age. On making an 
examination with some others, they found that there 
were traces of a barrow there, although some of the 
earth had been removed for the purpose of agricul- 
ture. They commenced to dig in the excavation 
nearest the edge, and one of th« first things they 
found was a bronze dagger, which showed at once 
that they had got to a fionie Age interment. They 
then dug about three feet underneath, and came upon 
a quantity of pots, which resolved themselves mito 
part of the soil again. They afterwards went to the 
driest part of the ground, and there they came upon 
a solid dish or pot, which held about a gallon. The 
pot was p^iectiy dzy, and contained ashes and bones 
mside it, as he would show them. They also came 
upon another smaller pot, which crumbled to pieces. 
The President exhibited the bones, which were those 
of an adult person, that had been found in the large 
pot. The bones had evidently been burned, collected 
together, and put in a pot. In the vicinity was a large 
quantity of asJies. In those days it was the custom 
ror the inferior people, the slaves and hostages, not to 
be potted at all, but collected together and burned, 
and that would account for the vast quantity of ashes 
that had been discovered. On going to some other 
parts of the barrow they found some imperfect pots, 
which had not been so well preserved. There was a 
great deal of bone- earth in various parts of the bar- 
row. The interment had apparently never been dis- 
turbed. — The pkrty then inspected the Churchstanton 
Manor-house, a grand old structure, full of features 
and objects of archaeological interest. Some fin« 
ancient oak staircases led to the library, where the 
president, Mr. C. I. Elton, pointed out a very fine 

f>iece of old carvine worked into the cornice of the 
itoury shelves, which was formerly part of the 
screen of the church at Coombe St. Nicholas. At 
the comer of the room was a fine old piece of fur- 
niture, evidently belonging to an old Jacobean 
church, in the front panels of which were some 
very fine pieces of carvmg. It was found buried in 
the garden of an adjoining cottage, where it was 
doubtless deposited in the time di the Civil War. 
Some interesting Roman remains'on the grounds were 
next pointed out by the President, and a holy foun- 
tain, where in early British and Roman times the 
people propitiated the nymphs of the stream. In the 
immediate vicinity were the fragments of a Roman 
villa, where a portion of a tesseraeted pavement, 
some pottery, and one of the flues from the hot-air 



chamber of a Ronaa bath hsd beta discovered. Th« 
Society next visited Whitestauntoa Church, which 
stands secluded amoogiBt some noUe trees near the 
ManiKr-hottse. It waa described by Mr. Ferry as a 
very good specimen of the Perpendicular Feiiod. 
The font was Norman* and that was the only portion 
remaining of the Norman Petiod. The only other 
place visited on Wedaeadav was the RxMaan villa 
at Wadeford. Mr. Greea deseribed tbe femaias of 
the Roman villa* which weieiuaitsuaUy distiact. It 
appMred to have been the dwelling-hoiBe of the tax- 
collector or the inspector of mines for the district, and 
boK tmces of the ancient luxury of the Ronums. 
Mr. Winwood said the tessersst with which the floors 
were laid with great regularity, appeared to be of white 
has; On Wednesd^ eveaiog a UMCting was held in 
the Town Hall. w. Gnen read a Paper on the 
History of the Borough of Chard. He stated that the 
first mention of Chard otherwise than as a naaor was 
ia 1x98* when* Savarious being Bishop, one hundred 
shillings were givea from ** Cexdei" by the hand of 
the parson there^ for masses to be said tor one jrear ia 
the charch of WeUa for the Bishop, his predeceisoc^ 
the benefactors of the church, and all the £uthfttl 
defiinct. Bat the tin» from which Chard starts into 
Ufe as a town dates from the time of Bishop Jocelyn, 
who began his episcopate in iio6.<~On Thuiiday the 
party went to Forde Abbev. The Abbey is situated 
m Dorsetshire, being on the other side of the river 
Axe, which divides Somerset from Dorset. This 
noble pUe of buildings commanded universal admira- 
tion, and some remarks were made by Mr. Ferry, 
architect, on the Abbey. He said it was a very 
interesting example of the remains of the Cistercians. 
The Abbey was dedicated to St. Mary, and there a*as 
another very interesting Abbey in the county of 
Somerset, the excavations of which had much pro- 
gressed lately, that of St Mary, Old Cleeve. Tlie 
only portion of the cloisters which now remained 
was the aoith walk, and the building now used as a 
chapel on the east side was formerly the dupter- 
house. The Abbey was completed about 1 148. The 
chaptec-house differed from the general chapter-houses 
of tiie Cistercians in not being ia three aisles. There 
was a similar exception at St Mary, Old Cleeve^ 
that had no isles. In consequence of the cloisters 
being oa the north of the church, there were several 
exceptions to the general rulew The rdSectoiy, otdi- 
narily speakiog, would be on the south side of the 
cloisters at right angles, but it was wA always so. 
To the north dF the oiapter-house were the rooms of 
the dormitozy, the local name for this portion of the 
building beuiff the Monks* Walk. Tlie dormitory 
was of the thirteenth century. The north of the 
cloister was a very beautiful example of Perpendi- 
cular work, dated 1528. 

Essex Archcolog:ical Society* — ^Annual meeting 
at Colchester. — August 4.<—Mu^ interest was mani* 
fested in many bones of animals now extinct in England* 
exhibited at the close of the meeting by Mr. Philip 
Benton, of Little Wakering HaU. Traces of the sub- 
terranean habitations of the Cymiy* with ash-pits snd 
kitchen middens full of shelu and fish-bones, were 
brought to light in digging upon his estate far brick 
earth. Those identified are the cotes of hoins aad 
f r n*al Ixmes of oxen with laige protuboanosi^ tasks 
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of the wild boar, together with skulls similar in every 
respect to the Irish bloodhound. Amongst the debris 
were found Roman- British pottery, and in one of the 
passages*an ancient knife, part of an arrow and a javelin 
head, together with a peculiar larp^e bone comb with 
a handle held together with metal nvets, and the broad 
part of a stilus. Intenpersed with these articles were 
pieces ofcircular concrete, together with nibbing stones 
(apparently used for the nurpose of grinding or bruising 
com, or preparing paint), and an iron hall of about 
one inch and a quarter in diameter, and other articles, 
the uses of which are not clear.— By invitation of Mr. 
J. Round, M.P., Treasurer of the Society, a Convert 
satiane was held in the evening in the Library at the 
Castle. The Corporation regalia occupied a small 
table near the extreme end of the room, and were 
under the charge of Mr. J. Ramplin, Town Sergeant. 
Several volumes from the Harsnett Library were 
placed upon another table, and the antiquity of the 
works attracted no small amount of attention. A 
number of diagrams were hung about the walls, 
and were referred to in the papers afterwards 
read. Previous to the consideration of these 
Papers, the party, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Adand, paid a visit to the Museum. On the 
return of the party to the Library, Mr. F. M. Nichols 
was called upon to read his Paper upon " Colchester 
Castle/' The earthworks were presumably the work 
of aa earlier time than the construction of masonry 
with which they were associated seemed to imply, and 
were all rernains of the defences of Colchester Castle. 
The limits of the Castle Bailey were indicated to the 
eye by the inequality of level still existing on the site 
of the ancient fosse, and by the course of the streets 
which formed the boundary of the district The whole 
area of the defences was about eight acres, and the 
space included within the slopes was probably less 
than three. In the north-east comer of Mr. Round's 
garden the removal of a small amount of earth some 
years ago exposed to view the comer of a wall very 
substantially built in rabble work. The comer was a 
right angle, and was evidently Roman work. Mr. 
Nichols described the Castle in detail ; and with refer- 
ence to the discovery of some stucco, he said he did 
not agree with Mr. Butler in thinking that this was 
necessarily Roman. He believed mmiiseval builders 
used stucco for the sake of its ornamental appearance. 
In Rochester Castle and Hedingham keep tnerewere 
similar traces. The Castle was built mostly with 
broken bricks, and very few whole ones, and he judged 
they were made at different periods ; the perfect bricks 
were admitted to be of a late date. The Norman 
Churdi of St.' Albans was built almost entirely of 
Roman materials, exhibiting a proportion of whole 
bricks not unlike that of Colchester Castle. The proof 
of the Norman origin of the Castle was to be found in 
its general form. — Mr. H. W. King said he had a 
commmiication from Canon Maisden to read to the 
meeting. A discovery was made about two years ago 
of early French coins, together with the remains of a 
wooden box in which they had been enclosed and 
bmied six or eight feet below the sni^e, near the 
Lighthouse in the town of Harwich. The coins wer« 
about twenty in number, and they were, through having 
been found on Government ground, afterwards sent to 
London. They were of the reigns of Louis VII. and 



Philip II., and it seemed tolerably certain that they 
were buried by the French who came over to England 
at the invitations of the Barons who were dissatisfied 
with the government of King John. They were 
doubtless buried for safety, and, in the alarm which 
followed the desertion of the French by the Barons, 
left behind. — Mr. King then read a Paper written by 
himself some twenty-five years ago, on' " The Armorial 
Bearings of the Town." After describing the Borough 
arms Mr. King said he had seldom seen them correctly 
displayed, but Colchester was not alone in this respect ; 
for in the Royal Arms over the Royal Exchange, 
London, the supports were not only in an incorrect 
position, but the dbtinctive arms of Scotland were 
excluded altogether. He remarked upon the singular 
fact that the arms of Nottingham were identical 
with those of Colchester, wiih the exception that 
the tveo staves were tinctured green in the former.-— 
A party of ladies and gentlemen visited the churches 
and places of interest in the district from an archseo- 
logical point of view. The first stopping-place was 
Chappel Church. The building is not large, and is 
essentially a Norman stracture, with three windows 
in the east end. Two small windows in the north 
and south walls are good specimens of the Perpendi* 
cular style of the fifteenth century. One of the most 
interesting places inspected during the day was the 
Priory at Eiisirls Colne. The cloisters (where, hf the 
way, was to be seen a rare specimen of an antique 
carved cornice) proved the centre of attraction. Here 
is deposited the upper portion of a stone coffin lid of 
Aubrey de Vere, founder of Colne Priory, and several 
eiBgies in alto-relievo. Sixteen Earls of Oxford, it 
appears, were buried in the Priory Church, and most 
of their remains are now in these cloisters. A curious 
old panel, with the badge of the De Veres upon it, 
found during the restoration of the parish church, 
excited some interest; but perhaps the greatest 
amount of attention was bestowed upon some pieces 
of very ancient Flemish tapestry, depicting scenes 
from the adventures of Ulysses, taken from old Colne 
Priory, which was pulled down about 1824. Various 
fragments of alabaster figures of bisbops, saints, ftc, 
found m the east wall of the parish church, were 
amongst the other items worthy of regard in the 
cloister. An ebony cabinet, formerly at Olivers, in 
Stanway, once the property of Ouver Cromwell, 
attracted notice; Other noteworthy articles are 
damask table-cloths and napkins, formerly belonging 
to Oliver Cromwell, having upon them the Tudor 
rose, crowned, emblems of France and England, and 
the Cross of St George, all supported alternately by 
greyhounds and dragons; and an antique terra-cotta 
Roman amphora, found at Lindsell, Essex, about 
sixty years ago. — ^The party rMxt proceeded to Colne 
Church, the summit of whose tower is embattled artd 
ornamented with white stars in groundwork of flint 
The interior of the building contains many fine 
brasses and monuments to the Harlakenden family; 
and a mongs t the church plate is a curious hexagormi 
chalice, upon which is portrayed Jesus Christ, with 
a globe aiid cross, the date of which must be about 
15 18.— At Great Tey Chureh the first thmg noticed 
was the curiously carved heading and side-piece of an 
old oak bench ; the work showed clearly the figure 
of a mar. with a bagpipe. Formerly this beautiful 
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old Norman tower stood in the centre of the church, 
the church being cruciform. The church at present 
has a decorated chancel of the time of Edward III. 
The small Norman church at Little Tey was soon 
after reached, and was found to have been restored 
and modernized. The structure is of the time of 
Stephen, and contains some traces of the Perpen- 
dicular style. A visit was subsequently paia to 
Coggeshall Church, many old beams m private 
houses— one dated 156^ — being noticed en route* 
The church, which is a fine specimen of the Perpen- 
dicular style, contains, amongst numerous objects of 
interest, a very ancient Early English font The 
building is of the fifteenth century, but the chancel 
bears the appearance of being of later date. In one 
of the massive pillars at one time there was a staircase 
leading to the tower. The edifice, as a whole, is one 
of tlie grandest Perpendicular churches in the county. 
The font in the church really belonged to Pattis- 
wick. In the chamber over the porch are some 
brasses of 14S0 and Z490. — ^The remains of the old 
abbey, founded by King Stephen in 1 142, and now in 
the occupation of Mr. Sydney Pattisson, and used as 
a farm residence, were then visited. The abbot's 
private chapel, which is the earliest specimen of 
English moulded l^rickwork known in the kingdom, 
stands unoccupied. Late in the afternoon the caval- 
cade moved towards Marks Tey, the queer old wooden 
tower of whose church excited interest Several fine 
Norman arches are in the structure, and an ancient 
wooden font 

Royal Institution of Cornwall.— Annual Excur- 
sions, September. — ^The start was made for the south 
coast Passing by the legendary Fairy Cross, the party 
entered the magnificent demesne of Boconnoc Park, one 
of the most remarkable for extent and the great number 
of fine trees in the county. A short halt was made 
to view the Giant's Hedge, a remarkable ridge, evi- 
dently artificial, running for a distance of six or seven 
miles from Lostwithiel to Looe. Rising with a broad 
sloping back from the south, or seaside, it presents a 
perpendicular face to the north, or landward. On 
the steep side it presents a wall-like face, some seven 
or eight feet hign. It was evidently meant as a de- 
fence against approach from the land side, and is 
attributed to the Danes. At the picturesque village 
of Lanreath a halt was made, to examine the venr 
ancient parish church. A peculiarity in this church 
is that it has a beautifully ciured rood screen extend- 
ing right across before the entire breadth of the 
chanceL The carving is particularly beautiful in the 
u^^ parts ; and bebw, the panels were decorated 
witn paint and gilding. Here were portraits of the 
four Latin Fathers, SS. Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine; also portraits of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St. Barbara, St. Catherine. Some time 
since a person employeid to clean and renovate some 
of the wood work, set to work industriously to scrape 
off and efface all this old ornamentation, and which 
unfortunately he succeeded in almost completely ob- 
literating. The only traces that remain escaped 
through the timely arrival of the rector. The high 
altar m this church was consecrated on the 17th of 
October, 1321. This church of Lanreath, as well as 
the neighbouring church of Pelynt, very probably 
existed prior to the Norman Conquest, because botn 



were mentioned in Domesday Book. Both present, 
however, traces of very early Norman renuuns. Lan- 
reath Church contains at present a very interesting 
carved Norman font There are also some veiy 
striking monuments, chiefly commemorative of the 
families of the BuUers and Trelawnys. William of 
Worcester says that St. Mancus lies buried here. 
Here also some remarkable ancient monuments were 
pointed out, including two venr grand ones in the 
chancel, one belonging to tlve Buller fiimily, and the 
other to Bishop Sir Jonathan Trelawny, of ballad 
fame. Returning to Lostwithiel the party inspMected 
the interesting parish church, and the nistoric ruins of 
Restormel C^tle in the neighbourhood. 

Essex Field Club. — ^Sept 9. Mr. Melduna, 
President. — ^The work of exploratiqin of the singular 
deep excavations in the upper chalk in Kent and 
Essex, which are locally known as ''dene holes,'* is 
being undertaken by this club, and their labours may 
be expected to bring forth interesting information. 
It is already known that these dene holes are not all 
of the same period, but that enlargements of some 
have taken place since the time when iron picks 
were employed, unless it can hereafter be demon- 
strated that there were bronze picks of the same form 
before the Age of Iron. The grouping of numbers of 
these dene holes in certsdn limited spaces, as at Cavey 
Spring and Stankey, at Jordan's Wood in Kent, and 
at Hangman's Wood, near Grays, in Essex, presents 
the appearance, when mapped, of being the sites of 
villages. The connections of these underground 
works with the ancient camps and hut circles, ancient 
roads and boundaries, and their associations with the 
topographical names of places in the neighbourhood 
or surrounding district, will also throw light upon 
their histoiy and object The scene of uie opera- 
tions was a small wood, situated on the flat table land 
of tertiary geological age, on the entate of Captain 
Wingfield. Having made the descent, the visitor 
stood upon a conical mound of sand, which had 
fallen in and trickled away in all directions. Around 
were lofty chambers excavated in the white chalk, 
the exact horizon of the strata being clearly indicated 
by the thin two-inch , thick line of black tabular flints 
p<> well known to geologists. The chambers were in 
heiffht about iSft and in breadth about 12ft., the 
waUs perpenrHcular, and the roofs nicely arched. The 
plan of the chambeis, which are six in number, is 
that of a double trefoil, each set of three being dia- 
posed on each side of the descending shaft. In the 
north-west and south-east direction the extreme 
length from the end of the one chamber to the end of 
the other is about 70ft. ; in the other direction the 
two sets of parallel chamben are severally in similar 
extreme length about 46ft. This symmetry in the 
arrangement and the similarity in the arched form of 
all the chambers is adverse to the theoiy which has 
been propounded of their having been ancient marl 
pits for the application of the excavated chalk to the 
cultivation of the soil. The floors of the chambeis 
are covered to some depth by a mouldy black humus, 
commingled in which are numerous small fragments 
of soft rotten wood. The humus is such aa might 
well have been produced in the lapse of ages by tne 
decay of com or other grain, and is very like the 
dark soil produced by the decay of refuse malt from 
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brevhooses. The example dene hdeimder examina- 
tkm wonld appear to be other of a later period, or 
wilich has been snbseqneotly enlai^ed at a randi 
later date than its origin, as there are ererywhere 
marks of the tool bf whidi the excavations were 
cflected, and the diagonal positions of wfaidiy from 
proper right to leftonthesnrfiue, woold accord with 
the blows of a pick. It most be bome in mind, how- 
ever^ that there are undonbted »»ainpi^ of &r more 
primsrive means of operation. Ko andcnt remains 
of animals nor any other relics were discorered. A 
few semi-reoent bones of dogs and sheep, vrith the 
gelatine still remaining in them, were turned np from 
the saoerfictal aand, being those of animals whidi 
had fallen in throocfa the open entrance. 

Berwickshire Naturalists' Clnb.^September 2. 
— The members nstled CorforidgeHm-Tyne^ where 
they inspected the old dmrch and tower, and the 
Roman remains, also Aydon castle, a specimen of a 
fortified manor boose of the 15th centoiy. Halton 
Castle, as wdl as Dilston, was Tisited. A ^M>cr by 
Mr. William Woodman, Morpeth, on "Temple 
Thornton Farm Accounts, 1300,'* was laid before 
the meeting. Temple Thornton was a templai 
establishment in Northumberland. 

BsniT Field Club.— The club, nnder the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sheriff Scott Moncrieff^ made an excursion 
to Mortlarfa, September 12. The party visited the 
Old Castle of Balvenie, the Castle of Anchindoun, 
Mortlach Church, and the ancient hill fort on Little 
Conval. The fine old Balvente Castle was much 
admiredi Nor was the old Castle of Anchindoun 
found to be less worthy of admiration. Though not 
much now as a building, it gives indication of strength 
in former times, and brings to the mind many excitmg 
scenes in and around it in the centuries that have 
gone by. Mortlach Church was found as handsome 
a tempie, in a modem light, as it is interesting for its 
antiquity. Not much of die old building of eight 
centuries ago can now be traced, but some pieces of 
it are still there, uid they have been well preserved 
in the recent improvements made on the building. 
The Runic stone on the haugh below the church was 
closely inspected, and then the party betook them- 
selves to the Little Conval to see the old hill fort on 
the top of it. It stands boldly up, overlooking the 
plains of Moray, as a most fitting barrier between the 
hill tribes on the one side, and Sie lawless aggressive 
legions that often had possession of the low country 

on the other. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society. — ^August 22. 
— The members of this Society made an excursion to 
Settrii^on. On arriving the party were met by the 
Rev. baac Taylor^ the rector, who suggested an 
investigatiott of the quarries, and the result was a 
gleaning of valuable specimens of fossil shells, corals, 
Sc, which were found projecting from the old coral 
rock, and in the oolite rock below. Subsequently, 
the church, with its interesting windows, was in- 
snected. The train was next taken for North 
(jfimston, where the Norman church, vrith its remark- 
able scolptnred font, was a matter of interest. 
GrimstOB Hill and the quarries were also inspected. 

Oct. 3. — ^The Rev. Canon Raine in the chair. — Mr. 
W. Keeping, M.A., Curator of the Museum, read a 
list of specimens which had been presentedstnce the last 



meeting. Among them may be mentioned, pottery 
and othier curiosities found under his house in Peter- 
gate, presented by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe; a Nurem- 
berg token or counter, by Mr. W. W. Hargrove ; a 
large stone weight with handle, inscribed "H. S. 1686,** 
by Mr. Hugh Christie, of Melbourne; a curious 
chain, found recently under the Union Bank, by Mr. 
St. T. Cam^[ie; two gold weights and a medal, 
commemorating the anniversary of Revolution of 
1688, by Mr. F. J. Walker ; Mr. Edward Hailstone, 
Walton Hall, Wakefield, thirty-five bronze pre-his- 
toric implements and weapons, several implements of 
stone from the West Riding, of the same period two 
very fine bronze Roman bowls, found early this cen- 
tury, at Finningley, near Doncaster ; a fmely orna- 
mented patera of Samian ware from York ; a torch 
stand, two vessels and a lamp, from Trier, of bronze 
and Roman work ; six very fine Roman vessels from 
the same place, with inscriptions, fourteen vessels of 
Romano-Greek ware, three lamps from Carthage, 
with the Christian monogram upon them, and two 
charms against the **£vil Eye" from Trier; two 
Danish combs and two mediaeval vessels found in 
York, a vessel from the moat at Walton Hall, a very 
fine circlet from Ireland, covered with interlacing 
work and rich ornamentation ; a collection of nearly 
forty matrices of seals, chiefly foreign, a large number 
of original impressions of the Royal seals of England, 
and a very laige quantity of Doubleday's casts of 
English and other seals. — The Chairman alluded to 
the valuable and interesting nature of many of the 
gifts and to their great variety, offering a few remarks 
on the principal presents, including the old Roman 
bowls, a magnificent gift from a gentleman who was 
a most generous patron of the Society. Several de- 
posits 01 this kind had been found in diflSsrent parts of 
the country ; they ran in sets of sixes and tens. He 
thought the general idea was that these bowls had 
been used for mixing and cooling wines by means of 
snow and ice. A fine collection of them was found 
between Knaresbro' and Aldbro* many years ago, a 
portion of which were presented to the Society. A 
number of original impressions ^of the Royal seals of 
England given by Mr. Hailstone were very interest- 
ing, and he hoped when this gift became known it 
would lead to their obtaining a collection extending 
300 or 400 years back. Tluit they should have a 
series of mediaeval seals relating to this country, par- 
ticularly to the archbishops and other dignitaries of 
the citv of York, was verjr desirable. Their present 
collection was very defective in this respect 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaeo- 
logical Society. — Oct. 13. — The members had an 
excursion in the neighbourhood of Bassenthwaite Lake 
and Overwater. The chief places of interest from an 
antiquarian point of view which they visited during 
the dav were Castle Howe, near Peil Wyke, about 
the end of the lake from which the Derwent emerges ; 
the Camps at Caermote, a few miles distant from reil 
Wyke ; a curious piece of earthwork at Snittl^arth, 
some trenches at the south end of Overwater and 
Orthwaite Hall, an excellent specimen of an old 
English farmhouse on the hillside overlooking the 
last named lake. 

Manchester Scientific Students.— >Sept 37.— 
The members Tinted Hayfidd, the lesder of the ex- 
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cursion being Mr. Theodore Sington. On leaving 
Hayfield railway station the party proceeded for about 
two miles along the Glossop road to the foot of Hol- 
lingwoith HeaA, then passing through a gate and 
crossing the stream, by the side of a sheepwash and 
fold, got on the ancient bridle-path from Glossop to 
Kinder and Edale, from which they soon arrivea at 
the edge of Leygate Moor. Proceeding for about a 
mile by a road which forms a zigzag of three nearly 
straight lines, the party reached the Old Oak Wood 
near the lower house. A short walk from here is the 
Downfall. Near here is the Mermaid's pool, of which 
the natives have a tradition that a beautiful woman 
lives in the side of the Scout ; that she comes to bathe 
every day in the Mermaid's Well, and that the man 
who has the good luck to behold her bathing will be- 
come immortal and never die. The old people of 
Hayfield, moreover, tell a long story of a man who, 
sometime in the last century, went from Hayfield over 
the Scout, and was lucky enough to meet this moun- 
tain nymph, by whom he was conducted to a cavern 
hard by. Tradition adds that she was pleased with 
this humble mortal, and that he lingered there some 
time, when she conferred on him the precious eift of 
immortality. Mr. Yates gave a short account ofHay- 
field, and said that by an ancient custom it has a 
mayor, the late Mr^ohn Hobson having held the 
office thirty years. There is little doubt but that the 
Romans were for some time in these parts, as their 
coins have been fotud here, and hunting and bnll- and 
bear-baiting were the favourite sports of the ancient 
inhabitants; but on the introduction of conunerce they 
earned high wages, and, indulging in luxury, became 
effeminate, and their rude sports began to decline. 
The manufacture of wool and cotton was introduced 
here at an early period. It is ssud that cutlery was 
made here before it was known at Sheffield. 

FOREIGN. 

Antiquaxian Congress at CasseL — The Con- 
gress of the German Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies, which took place at Cassel from the 27th 
to the 30th of August, was throughout of an interest- 
ing character. Count Eulenburg, who represented 
the State at the Congress, spoke at the opening sitting 
of the advantage to the nation of the researches under- 
taken by antiquarian societies. Dr. Dunker read a 
paper on the services rendered by the rulers of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse to the cause of scientific re- 
search. Dr. Wolff and Dr. Suchier presented to the 
Congress an account of the Roman antiquities 
found in 1S80 and 1881, near the village of 
Gross-Krotzenburg, on the river Main. The most 
noteworthy of these discoveries is the sanctuary of 
Mithras^ which throws light on the introduction into 
the Roman empire, from Persia, of the worship 
of the sun-god Mithras, An altar of Jupiter 
is also amongst the relics discovered. The 
question whether the northern portion of the 
electorate of Hesse was a limit to the occurrence 
of cromlechs, circles of stones, &c., was discussed 
in one of the sections with special reference to 
the classification of the monuments of this descrip- 
tion in the Grand Duchy in general. In another 
section the subject of ancient wall paintings was dis- 
cussed, and various facts of interest were brought 



forward. A spirited discussion took place on the 
question of the route which Gensanicus took when 
passing through the countxy now known as Hesse. 
Dr. Schenk of Schweinsberg spoke against the opinion 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the right 
of bearing heraldic devices was an exclusive privil^e 
of the nobility. The ortho^phy of name 01 the city 
where the Congress was bemg held formed an appro- 
priate subject of discussion. There is a difieienoe of 
opinion in Germany as to whether K or C ^ould 
be the initial letter. In manuscripts of Uie tenth 
century the name is spelt '*Cbassel," and the ortho- 
graphy " Kassel'' is first met with in records oi the 
eleventh century. This last-named form of spell- 
ing was approved of by the Congress in its official 
capacity. The steps which had been taken for the 
safe keeping of the remains of the Roman bridge at 
Mayence, and the general question of the preservation 
of ancient monuments, were referred to during the 
Congress. An interesting report as to the Roman- 
Germanic Museum at Mayence also formed part of 
the proceedings. There was a resolution adopted im- 
pressing on mstorical societies the advantage to anti- 
quarian research of the collection of the Volksliuter 
(or popular songs) of their respective countries. The 
important question of the restoration of feudal castles, 
and particularly of that of Heidelbeig, was alluded to 
with special reference to the recent discussion on the 
subject at the Hanover Architectural Congress. , 
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EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY. 
Bom y an, 22, 1812 ; Died Sept, 19, 1882. 

Mr. Shirley was the eldest son and heir of the late 
Evelyn John Shirley, M.P. for South Warwickshire, 
by Eliza Stanhope, the only child of a cadet of the 
house of Chesterfield. He was educated at Eton and 
at Oxford. He matriculated in 1830 as a gentleman 
conunoner at Magdalen, and took his bachelor's 
degree in 1834. ; but be was too much absorbed in 
genealogical and hexaldic studies to graduate in 
honours. In 1841 he published the SUmmaia SJkir* 
UtanOi a quarto volume^ containing the history in 
detail of the Shirley family and estates. The original 
edition of the Summata was limited to one hundred 
copies. An enlarged edition appeared in 1 873, which 
deservedly ranks high among family histories. One 
of his earliest literary efforts was Sonu Accoumt of ikt 
Territory of Forney in UlsUr» It was a labour of 
love in his later years to expend this work into a 
History of the County of Monagkan^ a folio whtdi 
ranks amonf standard county histories of the first 
class. In I £48 he published The Shiriey Brothers for 
the Roxburghe Club, and in 1851, Ory^inai Letitrs 
and Papers tn Illustration of the History of the Chmrth 
of Ireland. His chief work, perhaps, is The Aoele 
and Gentle Men of Snglatid^ published in K85& a 
second edition coming out in 1860^ and a thiia in 
1866. It is profusely illustrated with armorial shields, 
and gives a sketch of each family from the earliest 
ancestor on record. Both as an antiquary and as a 
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eonatry fenticnant he took Uie wamcst biteMCt in 
httntiu ud Iwwkiii^, and all other knlgbtly sports of 
the oJdoi tine. His book od deer parks {£mgi$sA 
Dm PuHih 1867) it a classic on the subject of the 
Mble sdence of veoeiy. 
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Abrogatiott of Certain Helydaye.— ^1 copy 0f 
tkatU made for thabrogacion of certayne holy-dajrei^ 
according to the transompte late sent by the kyngs 
hygfanes to all btsshopi with his graces straight 
commaaadment, to signifie his farther pleasure to all 
Colleges, Religons Houses and Curates, within theyr 
diocewe for tM publicacyon, and also efiectaal sAd 
nai venal obsenracion of the same. An. 1536. 

For as moch asthe nombre of holy-dayes is so ex- 
cessyvely grown and yet dayly more and more by 
mena deu^yon» yea rather snpersticyon was like 
further to enoease, that the same was and sholde be 
not ondy prejudidall to the common weale, by reason 
that it is occasion as well of muche sleuth and ydle- 
nessi the very nourish of theues, vagaboundes, and of 
dyaers other unthriftynesse andincoimenyences, as dT 
decaye of good mysteryes and artes, utyle and neces- 
sary for the common welthe^ and losse of mans fode 
many tynwsi beynge dene destroyed through the 
snpersticious obseruance of the said holy-dayes, in not 
taking thoportunttie of good and serene wheather 
offered upon the same in time of harvest, but also 
pemicyous to the soules of many men, whiche being 
entysed by the lyoencyous vacacyon and lybertye of 
those holy^layes, do upon the same commonly use 
and practise move excesse — lyote and superfluitte 
than upon any other dayes. And sith the Sabboth- 
day was ordeyned for mans use^ and therefore ought 
to gyue place to the neoesritie and behove of the same 
whan soever that shall oocure ; mouch rather any 
other holy-daye institute by man. It is therefore by 
the kyngs hygfanes auctority, as supreme head in 
earth of the Church of Englande, witn the Common 
aaKUt and consent of the ptelates and cleigy of this 
his lealme in Convoeacyon lawfully assemUed and 
co ng r eg a te^ among other thyngs decreed, ordeyned 
and established. 

Prrst that the feests of Dedicaeyon of the Church 
shall mall places throughout this realm be celebrated 
and kepte on the fyrst Sonday of the moneth of 
Octobrefor ever, and upon none other day. 

Item, that the feest of the patrone of every church 
within this Reafan, called commonly the Chuich-holy- 
day, shall not from henceforth be kepte or observed 
as a holy-4ay, as heretofore hath been used, but that 
it shall be lawful to all and singular persons, resydent 
or dwelliynge within this realme to go to their work, 
occapacyon or mystery, and the same truely to exer- 
cyse and occupy upon the said feest, as upQu any 
other workey-day, exoepte the said feeste of the Church- 
holy-dav be such as must be ells universally observed 
as a holy-day by this ordynance following. 

Also that all those ieesta or day holy-days which 
shall happen to oocurre, eyther in the harvest time 
which b to be compted from the fyrst day of July 



unto the xxia day of Septembre, or elles in the terme 
time at Westmynster, shall not be kept or observed 
from henceforth as holy-dayes, but that it may be 
lawiul for every man to go to his work or ooci^>acyon 
upon the'same as upon any other workyeday, eacepte 
allwayes the feests of the apostles, of our biased lady, 
and of savnt George. And also such feestes as 
wherein the Kings Judses at Westminster-hall do 
not use to sytte in Judgment, all which shall be 
kepte holy and solempne of every man, as in tyme 
past have been accustomed. Provyded alwayes that 
it may be lawful unto all preests and derkes as well 
secular as regular in the foresayd holy-dayes now 
abrogate, to synge or saye their accustomed seruyoe 
for those holy &yes in their churches : so that they 
do not the same solempnely, nor do rynge to the 
same after the.manner used in hygh holy-dayes, ne do 
oonomaunde.or indict the same to.be kepte or observed 
as holy-dayes* 

FinaUy, That the feest of the Nativitie of our lord, 
of Easter, of the Nativitie of saynt John the baptiste, 
and of saynt Michaell, shall be from henceforth 
compted, and accepted and taken for the iiii general 
offering days. 

And for further dedaracyon of the premysses, be it 
known that E^ter terme bcgyneth alwayes the xviii 
day after Easter, reckoning Easter-day for one^ %sA 
endeth the Monday next after thascencyon day. 
Trinitie terme begynneth alwayes the Wednesday next 
after thoctaues df Trinitie sonday, and endeth the xi 
or zii day of July. Myghelmas terme beginneth the 
ix or z day of October, and endeth the zxviii or 
xxix day of Nouember. 

HilUtfy terme begynneth the xxiii or xxiiii day of 
January, and endeth the xii or xiii day of February. 

In Easter terme upon thascension daye. In 
Trinitie terme upon the nativity of saynt John Bap- 
tist. In Mighelmas] terme upon AlhoUen-day. In 
Hillary terme upon Candlemas day. The Kings 
Judges at Westminster do not use to syt in Judgment, 
nor upon any sondayes. 

Dates and Styles 01 Churches in the Isle of 

Wight.— (Communicated by Mrs. Damant). 

Amton (St. George). — Given by William Fitt 
Osborne to the abbey of Lire in Normandy. Earlv 
English chancel, and Perpendicular tower. In south 
aisle a brass date, 1450, with an effigy of a man in 
plate armour, and an Early English ioscriptien 

** Here is y buried under this grave 
Harry Hawles his soule God save 
Long tyme steward of the Yle of Wycht 
Have m'cy on him God ful of myght.'' 

Another brass fixed oil a pillar has a loi^ ryhming 
inscription and the date, 1595, and there are three 
other brasses and a monument by Westmacott. 

Bembridge (Holy Trinity, 1845).— Early EngHah in 
style. 

BimUad (Holy Cross). — A modem reproduction of 
the old Early English church. Nave and chancel 
divided by Early English arch. Some andeat car* 
vings are preserved which bdbi^ed to the old church, 
and over the outer-gate is a curious old keystone with 
rude carving. 

Bofuhurck (St Boniiace). — Notman; body and 
chancel compass-roofed; plain chancel, arch, and 
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doorwav. Remains of mural paintings on the N. wall. 
Probable date of foundation, 1070. 

New church, 1847. — Norman in style. Nave, tran- 
sept, chancel, south porch, and bell-gable. Some 
good and ancient stained glass in the west and tran- 
sept windows. 

, Brading. — Traditional date, 780. Trans. Norman 
style. Body and chancel separated by Norman arch; 
tower, north and south aisles, separated from the body 
by Early English arches. Lady Chapel contains the 
tombs of the ancient Oglander family, and some 
wooden efii^es of crusaders and knights. Within 
the altar rails is a remarkably fine slab, date 1441, 
representing a knight; the original silver enla^ring is 
»>ne. In north aisle are two altar tombs, with old 
English inscription, remarkable for the name of 
Elizabeth bemg spelled *'Helizabeth." In thewaU 
behind the pulpit is an inscribed niche for the patron 
saint, and an Elizabethan altar table is well carved. 
A fine Chippendale chair in the vestry is preserved 
as beine used b^ Le^h Richmond, a former vicar. 
The bells have mscnptions, dated 1604 and 1709. 
Registers from 1547. 

Brightstene (St. Mary). — Restored 1852. Chancel, 
north and south aisles, Norman. South aisle sepa- 
rated from body by decorated arches. Low tower 
and conical roof. Chancel floor paved with ancient 
tombstones and tiles. Registen from 1566. 

Brook (St. Mary the Virgin). ^Rebuilt 1861. Body, 
chancel, and low tower. Gothic style. 

Calboume (All Saints'). — Middle of thirteenth cen- 
tury. Early English, with modem restorations. Low 
tower, with wo<xien spire, 1753. Porch and transept 
erect^ 1836. A brass in south aisle {^temp, Ed- 
ward III.) once formed part of a fine tomb, with 
columns of Purbeck marble, to one of the Montacutes, 
EarU of Salisbury, lords of the manor, of the date 
1360. Register from 1699. 

Carisbrooke (St. Mary). — ^Probable date, 1064. 
This, the finest church in the island, lost its Norman 
transept and chancel in Elizabeth's reign. It consists 
of nave, south aisle, porch, and beautiful perpen- 
dicular tower, built in embattled stages, and crowned 
with pinnacles and turret. Old Earlv English door- 
way built up in north wall. Mural monument to 
Lady Dorothy Wadham, temp. Henry VIII. Lam 
stone coffins. Incised slab witn effigy (broken in two), 
and a curious wooden slab haneing on a pillar, with 
lines to the memory of Wm. Keeling, 1619. Niche 
for patron saint, and piscina. Reformation pulpit 
Registers from 1578 contain curious entries concerning 
King Charles I. 

CkaU (St Andrew). — Body, chancel, and south 
aisle separated by Trans. Norman arches, with 
chapel at east end. Good Perpendicular tower ; Pis- 
cina at south-east angle, and mche for image in splay 
of north-east window. Entrance to rood-loft still 
apparent Fragment of old stone coffin and remains 
of mural paintmg over vestry door. Registers from 
1588. 

West Cawts Ckatel (St. Mary).— Rebuilt 1867. 
Nave, chancel, north and south ables, south porch, 
and tower (built x8ii). 

Wttt Cowa (Church of the Holy Trinity).— Built 
1831. Enlarged i86«. Body, tower, and chancel in 
fiarly English style. 



East Cowes (St James).— Bollt 1833. Enlarged 
1868. Chance], body, and tower Norman stjrle. 

Freskwater (All Saints').— One of the six island 
chuipches given by William Fitz Osborne to the abbev 
of Lire in Normandy. Restored and partly rebuilt 
1876. Nave, chancel, north and south aisles (each 
with chapels), and square embattled tower. In tower 
is a lofty pointed arch, with window which lights the 
west end of the church. In north chapel is a deco- 
rated Norman ardi, with slab where a brass has been. 
In south chapel are the matrices of two good brasses, 
and an ancient tomb, with brass plate on which is a 
knight in armour. This chi^ was the mortuary of 
the Urry family. 

Gatcomhe (St Olave) — ^Ancient structnre. Body 
and chancel separated by Early English arch, and a 
square embattled Perpendicular tower. The north 
wall of chancel has an arched recess, where lies an 
effigy in oak of a mailed knight, supposed to be the 
tomb of the founder, one of the De Lisle family. 

Godshill (All Saints'). — One of the six churches 
given to the abbey of Lire by Fitz Osborne. Ancient 
Trans. Norman structure, cmciform, with chancel, 
nave, cross aisles or tower, and a singular bell turret 
on the south gable. It contains many fine monuments 
to the Leighs, Worslejrs, Hackets, Frys, and Stand- 
ishes. The finest anaent monument in the island is 
one to the Dame Mary Leigh, temp, Henry VI! I • 
The lady|s robe is embroidered with the arms of the 
old families who owned the manor. The more an- 
cient tombs of De Heynos and De Aulas have been 
robbed of their fine brasses. A duplicate of Rnbens's 
*' Daniel in the Lions' Den" adorns this church, given 
by Sir R. Worsley. Registers from 1558. 

St, Hdens^ 1788— restored 183a Chancel, transept 
and low tower. Register from 1653. 

Kingston, — Early English body and chanoeL A 
brass dated 1436 inserted in the wall. During resto- 
ration, luuidsome sedillia with hollow mouldtngs of 
Early English date discovered. 

St, Lcmnrmce (i 191).— Nave, chancel, south porch 
and bell turret. 'Hie smallest church in England. 
There is an ancient piscina. 

Mottistone (St. Peter and St Paul).— Trans. Nor- 
man nave and chancel, separated by Norman arch 
side aisles and low square tower. A pointed win- 
dow and carved rose indicate a date prior to Ed- 
ward IV. Chancel dates ficom Henry VIII. A masave 
altar tomb. 

New Church (All Saints). — Nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles. Erected in beginning of 13th cen- 
tury. Registers from 1582. 

Newport (St Thomas k Becket).— Rebmlt i8<5. 
Nave, clerestory, side aisles, north and south porches 
and chapels, chancel, sacristy, west entrance, arch 
and tower in Decorated Early English style. Pulpit 
and reading desk of fine carved owe, date 1631. Old 
monument in fine preservation with figures of Sir 
Edward Horsey, date 158a. Modem monument by 
Marochetti to Princess i^izabeth who is here buried ; 
a small brass plate marks her vault 

Niton (St. John the Baptist). — ^Nave and chancel 
separated by Norman arch. South aisle, soutli porch 
and west tower. Remains of Early Norman arches 
in north wall. A square opening in the chancel 
where was the entrance to the rood-loft South 
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porch is burd-roofed with stone ribs. Low battle 
mcated tower with small spire. In front of south 
ratnaoeis the base of a large cross. This church 
was giwn by Fits Osborne to the abbey of Lire in 
Nonnandr. Registers from 1560. 

AVrrAwM/(StJohn the Baptist).— Nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel, porch and tower of Norman 
date. 

Jfrd€{SU Thomas).— 1827. Nave, chancel, west and 
south aisles and tower. Early English in style. 
Ji/de (St. James's).— 1827. 

Jtyde (rioly Tnnity).— 1845. Nave, north and 
sontfi aisles, west tower and spire. Style, early 
English. 

Hyde (St John's).— 1843. Nave, north and south 
transept, north and south porches, and at west end a 
double bell-gable. Early English style. 

XvtU (St Peter*s.)— 1852. Nave and chancel, 
sooth porch and bell-gable at west end. Early Eng- 
lish styles 

Stnuhwn (Christ's Church). — 1845. Nave, chancel, 
aisle and tower with spire. Early Decorative English. 
SkfOifUet. — ^Ancient church, said to have been 
erected by William Fitz Osborne. Tower and door- 
way Norman ; rest of the building Early English ; 
windows in south aisle remarkably good. The nave 
is divided from the aisle by Early English arches on 
beautiful columns of Purbeck marble ; chancel arch 
has been peculiarly treated at the impost ; the in- 
oeased width of the arch terminates in partial folia- 
tion. In the t3rmpanum of the Norman doorway is a 
rude Saxon (?) carving of a man between two animals. 
The tower is of great size, being used as a place of 
refuge by the parishioners ; the walls are veiy thick. 
Good lancet windows light the church. In south 
aisle are two shields in a stone moulding, date 1630, 
and ai curious slab^ with shield and spear crosswise, 
eirui i2oa 

SktrwtU (St Peter). — Nave, side aisles, tower and 
south porch. Perpendicular, except some fn^rments 
of earuer styles ; tower has decorated base ; stone 
pulpit (with iron frame for hour-glass), entned by 
steps through an arch piercing a pier in centre of 
north aisle; remains of mural paintings over the 
north doorway, with l^end of St. Christopher over 
soath doorway; fresco (in bad preseiration) of " The 
Last Judgment ;" a brass near altar steps with effigy 
of a priest ; many monuments and inscriptions to the 
Leifhs and Benets. The chalice and communion- 
ubfe date from 1569 and 166 1. 

Shankim (St. John the Baptist).— Restored 1864. 
Nave, chancel, and north and south transepts ; has a 
good piscina. 

SJUatJk/m (St. Saviour's).--»i869. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, tower, and south porch. 

Shankiin (St Paul's).— 1876. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles continued round east end to 
fom vestry, organ chamber, and porch. 

ThorUy (St Swithin's).— 1871. Nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, south porch, and bell- 
turret, in Early Decorated style. Two bells belong- 
ing to the old church are preserved, also the curious 
pordi of old church, with belfiry above. 

VetUner (St Catherine's). — 1837. Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, and onuunented tower, with 
florid pinnacles, in Early English style. 



VcHtnor (Holy Trinity).- 1862. Nave, diancd, 
north and south aisles, and north and south transepts, 
and tower. 

lVkiJfingham{^i. MUdred's).— 1861 . Nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles, transepts, and central tower. 
A memorial to the Prince Consort and other royal 
memorials are in the chancel. In the porch is the 
original Norman building. 

iVAitwell (Our Lady of WhitweU and St Radi- 
gunde). — ^Two chapels are under one roof-— one fonn- 
ing the chancel of the other, and separated from the 
nave by a Gothic arch ; the south aisle is also sepa- 
rated by Gothic arches. Probable date that of 
Henxy III. ; Early English window. Norman corbel 
and remains of a fresco are worthy of notice. 

WooitoH (St Edmund).~Built temp, Edward III. 
Part of more ancient structure seems incorporated 
with this church. Nave and chancel, doorway with 
fine Norman arch. 

Yarmouth (St. James). — 1543. Nave, chancel, 
tower, and small chapel near the chancel ; 6ne monu- 
ment to Sir Robert Holmes, 1666 ; communion-table 
of ancient oak ; Registers from 1614. 

Yaverland, — Temp, Edward I. Nave and chancel 
separated by fine Norman arch ; good Norman door- 
way. 
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antiquarian Dewe. 

On the 6th of October the ancient church of 
AyclifTe, near Dariincton, was reopened. The 
church, which is rich in ancient Saxon and other 
relics, has been restored ; a new open roof replaces 
a flat one, and other alterations to the structure have 
been made. 

Mr. John E. Price, F.SA., who has, throu^rh the 
courtesy of the directors of the Inner Circle Railway, 
taken a very active part in excavations for antiquities 
during the construction of this new line, states that 
large Quantities of Roman pottery, enriched and plain, 
h.ave been found along the line, including some 
admirable specimens of Samian ware, as well as 
mediaeval pottery of native and forei^ manufacture. 
There has also been discovered a miscellaneous col- 
lection of iridescent glass, china, stone cannon-balls, 
&c. A fine piece of the old City wall was disclosed at 
Trinity Square, just below the surface. It was in 
good oi^er, but a length of about 73 feet had to be 
removed, and it was observed in this locality that the 
old ditcli had been diverted to the eastward from the 
wall, for some purpose not now apparent. In the 
same quarter were also discovered several interesting 
foundations of Roman buildings ; among others, a 
large area of red tessellated Roman pavement laid on 
a concrete bed. It was supported bv a substructure 
of oak piling, with which in some places were foimd 
the roots of oak trees, a clearing of vegetation having 
evidently been made bv the early colonist previous 
to the erection of the building. A wall, a platform, 
or way on two sides, a gutter, and some ducts also 
remained ; and among these were found fragments of 
pottery and uruque semi-cylindrical tiles. Near 
Aldgate mediseval walls were met with, as though 
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associated with the foundations of the xeligioos house 
of the lilinorite Order of St. Clair. Contiguous to 
these was an ancient well, with curb and windlass ; 
and at the bottom thereof were found pottery and 
other objects. A Roman cemetery is known to 
have existed at the Minories, and sepulchral relics 
were accordingly found between Aldgate and Trinity 
Square, but chiefly nearer the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, from Church Street southwards. A massive 
lead coflfin was discovered near to Church Street. It 
was ornamented with scallop shells and a beaded 
pattern of well-known Roman type. Adjoining 
John Street a large quantitv of remains, with two 
black urns, were found ; while Roman human remains 
were met with on the City side of the London wall. 
Mr. Price adds that the work is beixig continued, 
and, as the line penetrates thorougmares full of 
interest from their association with the early history 
of London, further interesting discoveries may be 
expected. 

The extremel)r interesting fossils that were dis- 
covered at Charing Cross, London, when the deep 
excavations were made for Messrs. Drummond's 
banking-house, have now been all identified, pieced 
together, and named. They form more than one 
hundredtspecimens, illustrating with considerable com- 
pleteness the more ponderous animals that in Pleisto- 
cene times— coeval with, probably, the first appearance 
of man on our earth — ^ranged where Trafal^^ Square 
now is. The fossils include bones of the cave lion ; 
tusks and bones of the mammoth ; tusks and bones of 
extinct elephants ; remains of extinct Irish deer, red 
deer, of a species allied to the fallow deer, of rhinoc- 
eros, and ofextinct oxen, from the Pleistocene gravels ; 
bones of the horse, the sheep, and the shorthorn 
(Celtic) from recent deposits. 

A most important discovery has just been made in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, where an entire Gallo- 
Roman town has been unearthed. It contains a 
temple 1 14 yards in length by 70 yards in breadth, 
baths occupying two hectares ^ theatre — the stage of 
which alone measures ninety yards — streets, houses, 
and other buildings covering a space of nearly seven 
hectares. The excavations are oeing continued with 
further success, disclosing more edifices, sculpture in 
the very best style and in good preservation — dating, 
it is thought, from the second century — and a quantity 
of iron, bronze and earthen articles. M. Lisch, the 
inspector of historic monuments, is enthusiastic over 
this discovery, and declares that the town is "a little 
Pompeii in the centre of France." It is to be hoped 
that this interesting relic of a bygone age will not be 
suffered to fall into rack and ruin for want of a little 
enterprise and attention. 

While some excavations were being conducted in the 
nave of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, an interesting 
discovery took place alongside the second pillar from 
the Earl of Cork's monument on the southern »de. 
Here a coffin was discovered, in which was a square 
box containing the skulls of Dean Swift and Stella, 
together with a white glass bottle having a red seal, 
inside which was a manuscript as yet unopened. It 
is understood that the neck of the bottle will be cut 
in order to get at the manoscript, which will probably 
contain some interesting matter. 



The re>opening of Heyope Church, Radnorshire^ 
took place recent^. The tower arch ia rude Norm«n« 
the chancel windows Tudor^ and the nave whadows 
" debased English." 

Glimpses of our Ancestort in Sussix, br Mr. 
Charles Fleet, has been so well received by the 
public that the author has in preparaUon a second 

volume. 

The reparation of the roof of Thorn Fsdcon Church 
has brought to light a carved oak cornice of the date 
A.D. 1652, carried round the whole nave and in excel- 
lent preservation. 

The work of restoring the parish church of St. 
Mary, Chard, has just commenced* The church is of 
the fifteenth century, having been built in 1460. Oa 
removing the plaster on the walls in the chancel there 
were recently discovered traces of ancient painting upon 
the walls, and on removing the modern panemng, a 
piscina was found in a good state of preservation, also 
four "squints," or hagioscopes, and on each side of 
the east window arched recess^ where it is thought 
images of saints stood, as the brackets which supported 
them show signs of having been roughly chiselled off. 
The representation on the left-hand side is a figure of 
an angd or a seraph, the head and features of which 
were secured. The picture is executed in oil colours, 
and probably the cnancel was beautifully adorned 
with such productions. Underneath this was the 
'* Belief." On the opposite side a portion of the 
Lord's Prayer was found, ¥rith a representation of 
clouds, and some fine scroll work* The walls bore a 
number of stencilings and old English characters, but 
were scarcely legible. 

The Naples correspondent of the Daify Nnvs 
writes: — The last house excavated at Pompei in Isola 
v., Regione VIII., is of an anomalous kind. It is 
situated at the south side of the isola. Its construc- 
tion is quite unusual, as it possesses no proper atrium. 
On entering the doorway you find on your right a 
small stove in the comer of the passage, and on the 
left is the kitchen proper with a room for slaves. 
Then to the right is a row of columns, forming a rec- 
tangular space, in the midst of which is the tridinium, 
with the reclining bed formed of nuisonry, and in the 
centre a cylindri^ table covered with slabs of marble 
geometrically arranged. The wall paintings of this 
open space are not of great value ; there are heads of 
Medusa, hypognphs, and fantastic birds. Returning 
into the passage there is on the left next to the kitchen 
an exedra with walls ornamented with white and 
yellow squares* divided by oolumns, decorations and 
festoons all in fresco. At the entrance of this room 
are two strange figures ; on the left an infant sur* 
prised at the sight of a large rat issuing from a trap, 
and on the right the same infant trying to catch the 
rat. On the left wall is a medallion with a small 
figure, two cupids, and two flying geniuses, one with 
a pastoral staff in the left hand and a bunch of grapes 
in the right, the other with the staff in the right hand 
and the left supporting a basket on the shoulder. 
The opposite wail is in a bad condition, so that no- 
thinjT can be distinguished but the faint trace;! of a 
similar medallion. This room was covered, and above 
it and the kitchen was a second story, to which access 
was had by a staircase at the end of the ground floor 
passage and by a similar passage above. 
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The smitli-westem corner of the great bath at 
Bath has bow been laid baxc with its steps and 
pjlastered piers. Many frsunnents have been foand, 
but two shoidd be nftin<»H- One is a carved stone lien 
or rohinz, with conventional nieged mane in addition 
to tne mote natunl form. The face is partially broken 
aad the legs are not perfect. The form suggests its 
havinff been one of the Antifizse on the angles of the 
hipped rooft. (A simflar lion was found in building 
the market.) The other is a carred capital of the 
composite ovder, a base found a few weeks since 
enabling a comi^te restoration. This column is of 
later cfaanctcr than the greater part of what has 
been hitherto found, and clearly belonged to an ' 
addition to the baths, a colonnade, or more properljf 
a pcristyliimi, on the south of the baths, in the posi- 
tion now occupied by Swallow Street. This fronted 
the garxleBS of the baths. With reference to the 
ieal*s egg mcDtioned in last month's "news,** Mr. 
Danes writes to the Ba£A Heraid that it must hare 
been laid when the platform on which H was found 
was overgrown with rushes, and when the columns, 
pediments, and pilasters of the rained baths stood a 
picturesque rtiin in a sedgy lake — Aqua Sulii^ a 
deserted city. 

A local fink, says an Edinburgh paper, between 
Robeit Boms and Sir Walter Scott is about to disap- 
pear. The two great Scottish poets met only once — 
m the house of Principal Ferguson, the historian of 
the Roanan Republic, and a leading spirit of the 
lUrruH d Edinburgh in his day. Until lately the 
house remained the finest in the neighbourhood ; but 
a frw years ago the ^rden ground was feued for 
building purposes, and last year the house itself, with 
its three flats, was subdivided into workmen's houses. 
The west gable with the drawing-room window still 
rcnuloed, but now this gable is to be closed in by a 
tenement rising beside it ; and in a short time the 
pUoe where Bums and Scott met may be for- 
gotten. 

Tbe recent discovery of human footprints at Car- 
son, Kevada, has created great interest in American 
scientific ciixies. At a meeting of the Califomian 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Joseph Lecont6 de- 
tailed the results of a careful eiamination which he 
has made of this locality. The professor arrived at 
the condnaon that if the footprints were not in a 
quaternary formation they were not likely to be 
older than the upper plciocene passing into quatemaiv. 
He obMTted that no one unio studied the tracks 
could fiail to note the remarkable general resem- 
blance to human footprints, both in their form and in 
the apjpafcnt singleness of each impression. Their 
ate Galled for explanation ; for, although well defined 
as rights aod lefts, their straddle was unusually wide. 
They might have been made by a human foot en- 
ctosed in a raw hide sandal, much larger externally 
ihan the loot. The bear and mylodon, or gigantic 
grouuMoth, could alone make a track at all resem- 
bling tbe footprints in size and form, and they were 
not tbe tracks of either of these ; they were those of 
a biped, more likely man or the rinthropoid ape, 
fiuniliarly known .as the missing link in the chain of 
human evolution. The track was too mudi curved 
for any bcJK^ P rofe ss or Lecoot^ said he knew of no 



animal but a biped which could make such tracks, 
but this was possible for a man with sandals on to do. 
However, as a judicial mind, he derired to hold his 
final scientifically expressed opuiion in reserve* await- 
ing further testimony. 

Mr. Alfred Poorer of Salem, Emex Co., Massa- 
chusetts, is publishing the Gemid^gy of the Family cf 
John Piort^ Tm GtnermHoms^ l6i$-i98a 

The oM and venerable Market Cross at Alston, 
which has stood in the Maxket Place upwards df 
one hundred years, has been razed to the ground, 
preparatory to a new and more modem stracture 
Deing erected. 

In the latter part of last year the remains of a 
Roman villa were discovered in the village of Box. 
The Rev. H. H. Winwood suggested that a portion 
at least should be bodily taken up. This work has 
been undertaken, and an exhibition formed. The 
remains include a crescent-shaped bath, the sides and 
floor of which are laid with tessene of white lias. 
Hiere are also sundry specimens of pottery and orna- 
mental brick, together with the bones and teeth of 
ynimalc, aU of which wcTc cxcavatcd on the site of 
the viUa. We believe the remains are to be shown in 
some of the principal towns. 

The forty-ninth meeting of the Archaeological Con- 
gress of France took place at Avignon. A large 
number of savants from different European countries 
were present at the inauguration of the proceedings. 
After the business of the first day, an cscnrsioa was 
made by the members and their guests to the andcnfc 
palace ii the Popes who reigned in Avignon. 

The Lewes Priory excavations, refSerred to in our 
last issue are suspended for the present, in consequence 
of Mr. St. John Hope, under whose superintendence 
the work has been carried on, being compelled to 
leave Lewes for a time. The real business of 
Mr. St. John Hope in Lewes was to make ^»avations 
at Lewes Castle, where there is good reason to sap- 
pose some really interesting discoveries are in store, 
and this has been delayed while the work at the old 
Priory has engaged attention. 

The Leasowes, the onoe-finnous home of the poet 
Shenstone, near Hales Owen, is to be let. The 
house is most picturesquely situated, and the land 
whidi goes with it extends to some 150 acres. Many 
of the fiunous wits, statesmen, and men of letters 
of the last century have been entertained there, and 
it was there that Shenstone died in 1763. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that 
Messrs. Nimmo & Bain are about to issue a new 
library Edition, in ten volumes, of Dr. Lingard's 
History of England^ with all the oopyrig^ additions. 

A Royal Warren ; or^ Picturesque Rambla in the 
Isle of Purbeckf Dorsetshire, by Charles E. Robinson, 
and illostrated by Alfred Dawson, is to be published 
by subscription by Messrs. Gilbert of Southampton. 

The church at Stony Stanton, dedicated to SL 
Michael and AU Angels, like many of its sister edifices 
throughout Leicestershire, has just passed through the 
hands of the restorers. It is principally in the Early 
Decorated style, some traces of Norman architecture 
still remaining. The church underwent renovation 
an-l restoration in XS42, but the alterations on both 
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occasions have consisted mainly of interior improve- 
ments, and happily the original oonstmction of the 
building remains unchanged. The church consists of 
nave, north and south aisle and chancel, with tower 
and spire at the west end. The nave is lofty and of 
capital dimensions, and is lighted by three clerestory 
mindows on each side. The north aisle has been 
untouched. It is in a somewhat dilapidated condition 
and badly lighted, and signs of decay are observable 
by fissures in the buttresses and portions of the wall. 
The aisle gallery is also allowed to remain, and the old- 
fashioned pews retain their places. The gallery, which 
formerly stretched across the nave, joining those in the 
aisles, and hiding from view a handsome tower arch of 
Perpendicular date has been removed, opening up the 
aich, which has been restored, and displaying in addi- 
tion an inner buttress on each side, surmounted by 
some wrought masonry. Some old traceried panel- 
ling which formerly decorated the front of n the 
galleries is now utilized in the chancel, forming a dado 
on the walls. The arches leading from the chancel 
aiMl the aisle to the organ chamber are of uniform con- 
struction. They are formed of moulded jambs, bases, 
and capitals, that leading to the chancel having hood 
moulds with carved terminations representing John 
Wyclifie and Lady Jane Grey. The column of the 
other terminates witn pendant corbels. During the 
progress of restoration the workmen came across the 
stairs leading to the ancient rood-loft, whfch had 
hitherto been blocked np. It has n§sN been partially 
opened up, the upper doorway and a portion of the 
steps being brought to view. The rood-loft was 
ori^nally entered by a doorway in the north aisle, 
which has also been exposed. The church is compara- 
tively bare of monuments, three mural tablets in the 
north aisle, two of which are of comparatively ancient 
date, comprising the whole. 

The interesting ancient parish church, St. Bartholo* 
mew's, Raddiffe, which existed a.d. 1282, and was 
restored in 1846, is undergoing restoration under the 
superintendence of Messrs. J. Medland and Henry 
Taylor, architects, Manchester. The west end of the 
north aisle is being entirely rebuilt, and a new stone 
window erected. 

The parish church of St. Nicholas, Bathampton, 
has been re-opened after having undergone consider- 
able enlargement and alteration. 

A very interesting discovery has been made at the 
parish church of Market Drayton. In the demolition 
of the Buntingsdale Chapel, the workmen came upon 
a large alabaster slab. Unfortunately, the slab was 
fractured, but the two pieces were found to constitute 
what had formerly been a monument to the memory 
of two members of a family who had lived in this 
neighbourhood three hundred vears ago. lite greater 
part of the stone is occupied by two effigies, who are 
represented in a recuniber.t position, with hands up- 
lifted in the act of adoration. The style of the figures 
take us back to the days of '*p[ood Queen Ikss.^ 
The male is a bluff hearty- looking man, habited in 
a huge flowing cloak, and the wide breeches alluded 
to by Stnitt, and mentioned in the Harleian MSS., 
the said breeches being stuffed with hair-like wool* 



sacks. The most attractive of the two figures is that 
of the female. Like the fashionables of ner day and 
generation, she wears one of those caps, alluded to by 
Skdton, Henry yil.*s poet laureate, in his satiricaJ 
picture of a well-known hostess of that time. 

Here is an interesting description of primitive ac- 
count-keeping. A Pttlteneytown (Wick) fishcurer 
was settling the other day with a crew of Highland 
women. He asked them how many barrels of her- 
rings thev had put through their hands. *'How 
many will you say yourself?" was the cautious i«> 
joinder. The curer referred to his books, and gave 
the total entered there. The leading i^oman then 
produced lier ** bouks," consisting of three nicked 
pieces of hoop, which were siiowed away in &ofne 
mysterious recesses about her skirts. One piece re- 
presented whole barrels, another halves, and the third 
quarters. The chieftainess of the troop counted the 
nicks, and announced that her totals corresponded 
with those in the curer's books. A settlement satis- 
factory to both sides immediately followed. 

A very curious document has recently been dis- 
covered in the State archives of Hesse Darmstadt. 
It is the official tariff of Darmstadt and Bessungeo, in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, to the execu- 
tioners of those towns for the performance of their 
duties. To boil a criminal in oil brought the execu- 
tioner 24 florins, while breaking a man on the wheel 
gave but five florins 30 kreutzers. Criminals were 
hanged at 10 florins per head, and burnt alive for 14. 
To apply the torture of the rack brought but five 
florins, and branding on the back or forehead or cutting 
off nose and ears were the same price. 

An ablation is now going on in Yarmouth for the 
destruction of the ancient and picturesque toll house. 
•* This is," says the j4t^enaum, " a unique work of 
its kind in England, and has so many points of inter- 
est that no pains ought to be s^red to protect it.*' 
Sir John Lubl)ock is said to desire its appropriation 
as a museum, ** thus saving it the ignominious ^te 
of the Carliol Tower at Newcastle, and imitating the 
wise act which preserved for the public the old house 
at Cluny, Paris.** 

The quaint and pretty little church of Biddnlpb, 
has been sadly treated. Biddulph was once Norman 
but now modem Gothic. It contained stahied glass 
windows from Belgium, a richly carved stone lutar, 
and an altar-tomb to the Bowyer family, also their 
pew in good carved woodwork. In the chuchyaid 
IS a mortuary cross of Decorated date, and at its re- 
moval seven incised slabs were found at its base- 
ment. We are now informed by the authorities 
during a recent restoration that nothing ancient has 
been cast away or destroyed, only removed to more 
careful keeping in other parts of the church and church- 
vard. The tower was of very ancient architecture^ but 
had now become in a dilapidated state. The 
building was good, but had suffered much horn the 
storms. Part of the parapet had been blown* down, 
and other parts remoi^ for the safety of the public. 
The tower marked some of the most important eras 
in the history of the country, dating back to the time 
of the Normans, while there were marks of each suc- 
ceeding age of th^ works of our forefathers. It was 
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remdukable for tlie symmetry and elegance of its pro- 
poTtioQ. The tower part was the work of the 
elcirenCh ccntoiy ; the next stage of the twelfth, 
pnihably about 70 years later, both good of the kind ; 
while tbe upper part was carried out in the fifteenth 
omtnry, and there was manifestation of great skill 
shown \n the ardiitect in forming this part within the 
wails of the old fiibric. 

Seafofd Cbnrch is to be restored, it being now 
twenty years »noe thb operation was last performed. 

A tninload of wood arrived in Berlin a few days 
•go» wfaicfa is creating a great deal of interest among 
antiqaaries. The wood in question was the founda- 
tion of a bridge supposed to have been built by the 
Romans across the Rhine between Castell and 
Mayence, the date of which was 53 B.C., though of 
course all remnants of the old Roman structure above 
ground have been long swept away. Some work- 
men recently came on the wood while digging to re- 
new an embankment. Most of the wood is to be 
placed in the antiquarian museum at Berlin. Prince 
Aleaander of Hesse has bought a quantity, which he 
ipteads to have made into drawing-room furniture for 
his son, the Prince of Bulgaria. 

HoggestoQ Church has been restored. The date 
of the building is about 1350, except the southern 
arcade, whidb appears to have been erected about a 
century and a half earlier, as the stvle of a south 
wnodow, opened out and recessed, would show. The 
tower stands at the west end of the north aisle, and 
contains three bells. There is a door into the south 
aisle, under an obtuse-pointed arch, and another at 
the west end of the nave. Above the latter is a large 
muUioDed window of three trefoil-headed lights. 
The windows in the east end of the aisles are good, 
and there is a curious one-light window in the west 
end of the south aisle. The other windows are plain 
and modem ; those of the clerestory are blocked. 
Three pointed arches on each side divide the nave 
and aisles — supported on the north side tby octagon 
columns* and on the south by circular pillars. In the 
south aisle is a trefoiled piscina, and the original door- 
way and four of the stone steps remain which led to the 
rood-loft In the work of restoration all the roofs 
had to come off, and very few of j^e old timbers were 
capable of being used again. The chancel, which 
was in a reduced condition when the work was under- 
taken, haa been restored to its original length. All 
the chancel is now new except two portions of the 
side walls. The recumbent eftigy of a man in a long 
robe, which was formerly on mt north side of the 
altar, has been removed to a corresponding position 
in the extended portion of the building. This 
is stated to represent the founder of the church, 
Wtlltam de Bermingham, who died lord of Hogeeston 
Manor in X342, and it is said that the statue holds in 
its hands Uie modd of a church. When the floor of 
the chanod was removed several years ago, the bones 
of five or six persons were discovered immediately 
beneath this ancient monument. The features of the 
face of the figure have been worn away by time ; and 
at the feet, which are very small, is a quadruped 
(conchant), not easily ascertained, mi$ms the head. 
The altar tomb of Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Mayne, 
of CreaioWi who died in 1599, which formerly stood 



near the door in the south aisle, has been l e mov t d to 
the eastern end of that portion of the church. The 
several slabs in the floor, near this monument, are 
inscribed to the Mayne &mily. The exterior of die 
wall of the ruve above this aisle bears the date 1623. 
from which it has been conjectured that the greater 
part of the side of the dmrch was re-erected at that 
period. It is probable that the south wall was under- 
mined by excavating vaults beneath the south aisle, 
as the bturial places of the family of Mayne, 
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MAXWELLS OF MUNCHES. 

Mrs. H. Strickknd writes :— « Helen MazweU*' wUl 
find all particulars of — 

1st. The Maxwells of Munches (which place is in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, not Dum/riesskirt) in 
the Book of CarUaverock ; Memoirs of tki MaxweUs^ 
Earis of NUksdaU^ by W. Fraser, Edinburgh, pulv- 
lished in 1873. 

2nd. Of the family to whom Carleaverock Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, now belongs (Lord Herries) ; and the 
history of the castle itself, in the same workj; also in 
the Imperial GanOteer of Scotland^ by J. M. Wilson. 

THE POLE FAMILY. 

(v. 239; vi. 183.) 

I hope before long to contribute to your columns a 
note on the true pedigree of Pole, but meanwhile it 
may be as well to warn your readers against the guesses 
of diUttanii genealogists. The suggestions that the 
Poles were identical with the De £1 Poles, and that 
Sir Richard was ** cozen german to King Henrr VII." 
in virtue of having married a cousin oTHenry s wife, 
or (b^ the subsequent discovery) of having a Tudor 
for his mother, are all equally unfortunate, all equally 
at variance with the plain facts of the case. It may 
be added that comobrinust when used in a restricted 
sense, meant "son of motker's sister ^* in this case a 
perfectly accurate description. F. C. L. is wrong, 
therefore, both in premiss and in condusion. 

J. H. Round. 



FOOTSTEPS OF THE ENGLISH IN 
GERMANY. 

(vL 51.) 

Mr. Davis' warning against hasty condnsions in 
this matter was needd. Yet, if Dr. Biandes, in his 
most interesting Paper, has induded some doubtful 
instances, he has also omitted many which are dear, 
and which would have further strengthened his 
position. The following, for instance, I believe^ are 
unnoticed by Isaac Taylor. Colbe^ near Magdeburg, 
tuggests our Coiby in Norfolk. MapJUburg itself is 
reproduced in Maydettburk, which I have marked in 
my Domesday pun of Colchester, and which still 
exists. Frankmbostel in Hanover may possibly be 
compared with our Ditckiimg bostel («./., oeaoon^ on 
the South Downs. Wolbeek (near Munster) reminds 
us of Welbeck Abbey. BurgtiaU suggests the fiunovs 
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^Mf^6ur1i?)-iAf//, while such names as Oxtede, 
Hersted, and Norden might easily be paralleled in 
England. But there happens to be one case, of which 
I am personally cognizant^ and which shows how 
these parallels may lurk unsuspected. Between Cleves 
and Cologne lies the rising manufactttring town of 
Crefeld, unnoticed on early maps. In Essex there 
was formerly a family of Crefeld or Creffeild, stated 
by Le Neve in his Catalogue of Knights to have come 
over from the Low Countries under Elizabeth. This, 
however, was auite erroneous. They can be traced 
back to an early period in Essex, and, beyond that, 
into Suffolk, where they originadly appear as De 
Cresfeld (circ. Hen. III.), a name which they assumed 
from a locality. They appear long to have been 
extinct in the male line, but their name has been 
gracefully perpetuated in streets on their former pro- 
perty, where it will form another link between our- 
selves and our Teutonic ancestry. 

J. H. Round. 



THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 

(v. 61-65.) 

A perusal of Mr. Round's courteous criticism has 
convinced me that he has misapprehended my argu- 
ment, if not the entire question. 

In my own argument certain elementary proposi- 
tions were assnnMd as granted. The first was that 
prizage represented a tax in kind — ^the outcome of 
purveyance — and custom a percentage, to whatever 
value, in specie. Dependent hereon is the second 
proposition, also assumed, since it has never hitherto 
been denied — viz., that prizage, in the above "nature" 
undefined (not in proportion as Mr. Round makes me 
say), was technically applied to wines alone, all tem- 
porary requisitions, unconnected as they were with 
the mercantile status, beine relegated to the heading 
<< Purveyance.'' Now, unless these propositions are 
granted, it will be impossible for any one to follow the 
great legal arguments in this case, for they are the 
veritable alphabet of the question. 

But granting them, the rest is easy. We have the 
prizage of wines and the "butlerage*' of wines, the 
former a requisition in kind (since the natives chose 
to retain it), the latter a custom percentage. In later 
times the king's butler combinea the dual office, and 
collected both purveyance and custom. With rmrd 
to other taxes, there was the great custom, also of the 
nature of a purveyance ; the port dues, subsidiary to 
the prisage, and to which I apprehend that nfr. 
Round's plural most fitly belongs; and the petty 
customs, of the nature of a subsidy. 

The ratio of any of the above depends of course on 
the application of Mr. Round's force majeure^ In 
mediaeval times it was the purveyance that recouped 
the Crown ; in Tudor times the impost, a term which, 
for the sake of distinction, should never be applied to 
earlier transactions as Mr. Round applies it. 

Therefore, when Mr. Round speaks throughout his 
fluent PAper, of the " Batleiage" as synonymous with 
the '* riisage," regarding bc& as a custom imposed 
by the Crowa» we may suppose, as a mde sportsman 
doubly charges his weapon " for good luck,^' he fiuls 
to apprehend the whole line of my argument. To 



class prizage with the parvae customs is the most 
grievous error that any writer could fall into. 

The "Butlerage" was of course the commutation 
of the prizage into a petty custom, and was paid by 
aliens alone, who consequently paid no prizage. 
Prizage was the ancient toll in kind retained for choice 
by natives, who therefore paid no butlerage, as it was 
afterwards called. The natives and denizens dtfiered 
in d^ree, the former possessing the status of " lib^ 
homines,*' while the qualification of the denizen was 
residential. A want of knowledge of these distinc- 
tions has been the cause of most of Mr. Round's 
errors. 

It is the same when he speaks of the 2ar. " Butler- 
age rate," the real rate being £r., and the wholly 
different prizage (which is there meant) being '* ac- 
counted for" — ^bought in, in fact — for thenoroii^ sum 
of 2Qr., for the officer had to deliver an account like 
other people. The real butler and butlerage (Pin- 
cema capitalis Anglie) of Mr. Round only date from 
Edward III. 

I believe the remainder r f Mr. Round's emendations, 
apart from his misapprehension of my technical phrase> 
ology, are not meant as more than conjectural ones, 
but I cannot allow that he upsets any of my facts, for 
the only other authority he brings against me, being of 
the reign of James I., is totally valueless, and must be 
at once rejected. The Butlerage has no constitutional 
or fiscal value after the reign of Elizabeth. The re- 
maining instance, as applying to the prizage* and not 
to the butlerage, is, I have shown, beside the mark. 

With regard to my historical inaccuracies. Professor 
Stubb^whom, by the way, I did not intend either to 
"attack ' or "assaU"! is no doubt right in his version 
of the " colloquium,' which is only that of nineteen 
people out of twenty ; but I fail to see how his Consti- 
tutional History (which I did consult on Mr. Round's 
own showing) supplies the deficiencies of his select 
charters, as Mr. Round puts the matter. Also, I 
would wish to observe that any decent history will 
show that the "maltolte of 1 297" was prior to the 
"episode of the refractory earls," and did {infer aiia) 
"produce'* it As I mentioned no individual article 
of the Confimuitio chartarum, I do not see the point 
of Mr. Round's non sequitur. 

In conclusion, I fear that such an excellent scholar 
as Mr. Round has nUher wasted his ener^es without 
advancing anything new in reviewing tms question 
from a casual stand-point. 

The merits of the case are too involved to permit 
any man to decide on them without a searching refe- 
rence to the technical arguments of the Tudor and 
Stnait periods. These he may illustrate, as I have 
attempted to do, by his own instances, but the latter 
shoula be drawn exclusively from the working accounts 
of a contemporary date. Without this be practised, 
conjecture and analogy will but prove delusive. 

HuBEKT Hall. 
45 ColviUe Gardens, W. 

P.S.— I perceive that Mr. Round is gradually learning 
the history of this question at my expense. In his first 
letter he dispttted the individuality of the prizage ; now 
he insists upon its technical definition. . 

I should be ashamed to confess the time or labour 
that I have bestowed upon the present subject, but I 
can assure Mr. Round that it was more than enough 
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to have eaalM me to master the primary meaning of 
the tcnn priuge — ^viz., that the Crown took prizaole 
wines ai its cwn pricey a definition which may be 
iuttad in any Law Dictionaiy* 

To go itiaight to the point — I objected to the 
statement of I^fessor Stubbs that prisage was the 
royal right to take one cask out of every tea at aor. 
the casl^ and I proved beyond question that the Crown 
did not take one cask out of every ten. In reply to 
the asienion that the rate was fixed at 30f., a state* 
ment as misleading as though a future writer should 
define the Income Tax as equivalent to 5</. on the first 
haif and &/. on the second half of the financial year, 
1 snggcitedi in all good faith, that Professor Stubbs' 
atttbority, Madox* must have mistaken some other 
prixe for the Recta Frisa. For, I said, Madoa does 
certainly imply that '*a due of 20x. iu the cask, m 
oMiittando^ was an ordinary one." 

New Mr. Round, palpably oblivions of the meaning 
of in acpiietando^ makes me say that a custom of aox. 
paid by the merchants was the ratio of the prisage. 
Bat what I did say was, quoting loosely from Madox,* 
that a credit or onus of aoi* was acauitted by the 
accountant {ut se qtuetum rtddat) thougn whether for 
the recta pirisa^ or to balance the frectagiumf for wines 
presented free of toll to religious houses,^ &c., was not 
stated ; yet no doubt for the latter, since London, &c.j 
wiere notorioualy exempt from the recta prisa. My 
meaning, moreover, was perfectly clear from the second 
use of " acquietatio," below. I admit that I tried to 
prove too much for my cause, and that prizage was 
tuoally taken at aoj. under ilenry IIL ; but Professor 
Stubbs (whom I had myself charged with here mis- 
readily Madox) had no right to make a sweeping 
definition from that circumstance. Madox, certamly, 
docs not breathe a word about the prizage being fixed 
at aor. for any time. 

Also I had:no wish to prove that London was 
consistently free from prizage. Mr. Round will 
read in the third [instalment of my Paper, ** It was 
seldom, however, that even the fiberi homines of 
London or the Cinque Ports were exempt from 
prizage." Mr. Round quotes me as saymg that 
Madox, followed by Professor Stubbs, depended on 
a chamberlain's account for Sandwich, temp. Henry 
VII. But I added that London and Sandwich were 
'* thin independent franchises ;'* neither is it fair of 
Mr. Round to suppose me ignorant of what I have 
mvself in its proper place proved to satiety. But 
what in the name of History has Henry VII. to do 
with chamberlains^ or Sandwich, or Madox ? Cham- 
berlains were an expedient of the time of Henry III. 
and his fore-goers. Sandwich was acquired by the 
Crown from its spiritual lords under Edward I. ; while 
Bfadox, surely, could never have dreamed of ex- 
tending his researches into the sixteenth century, con- 
sidering that he did not write a word herein later than 
Edward II. Henry VII., of course, as n^ original 
MS. showsg is a glaring misprint for Ilenry III., 
therefore the effect of Mr. Round's refutation of my 
truly astounding assertion by a nearly contemporary 
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'Et in aquietando cccciiij ; dolia vini gaUid, 
&c., scil. pretium dolij xx'.'' &c* 

t " £t nuUam prisam capiatis (scil. vinorum) nisi 
ubi prisa sokt antiquitus capi." Pat. 5 j. m. 4. 



patent* (1519) ^ somewhat maned. Mr. Rowid can- 
not have the reputation of Stubbs 'or Madox greatly 
at heart if he did not trouble to inform himself of what 
century they were writing or did ever write, respec- 
tively. 

Fmally, I cannot see that Mr. Round has made one 
point, or elucidated a single difficulty. That it was 
easy to have done both, I never doubted. I only meant 
my Paper to be suggestive. I am very ^teful to 
any one, and especiaUy to such an authority as Mr. 
Round, who can spare the time for "putting roe 
straight*' But if they try to do this oflf-hand they run 
the nsk of putting other people wrong. 

H. H. 



RUNIC CROSS, 
(vi. p. 87.) 

Your correspondent will find a description of the 
Runic Cross, at Bewcastle, in the first volume of 
HutchinsQirs Histcty tf Cumberland, In Bishop 
Gibson's edition of Camden it is called *'a cross (^ 
an entire square stone, about 30 ft. high, and 
curiously wionght." 

There is, or used to be, another cross three miles 
from Bewcastle, at a place called Cross Hill, near 
the Maiden Way, but whether it is Runic or not I do 
not know. 

H. S. CowpgR. 

Elmwood, Ludbury, Harrow. 



A WIG LAW CASE. 

An Inquisition on a Periwig may sound somewhat 
frivolous, but the result of such a one in the rcien of 
Ch.nrles II. will at least prove that it was no light 
matter for a beau to be denuded in a drunken brawl 
after the likeness of Hogarthian heroes. On the last 
day of November, 1663, Jenard White^ gent., of St. 
Clement Danes, was thus despoiled of his " Jaberi- 
cuius, anglice Periwig," which he was then carrying 
on his head as part of his proper goods and chattels. 
For fourteen da3rs Jerrard White dispensed with a wig, 
but on the 15th he espied his property on the person 
of another. The latter refused to give it up, and 
prudently *' disposed of and convert«l" it fortnwith, 
" to his own proper use," to *' the damage" of White, 
;f40. A jury at Westminster solemn^ sat on the 
periwig, and assessed the damage and costs atjfy 121. 
— sBijZ^S of our money. H. H. 

* Mr. Round's interpretation of this fhct is most 
erroneous. The true explanation will be found in the 
following extract, of which I could produce a hundred 
similar ones in Tudor times. " London— Et oneratur 
super compotum de xvjli de precio quatuor doliorum 
vini Hugonis Vaughan mercatoris Indigene in portu 
predicto hoc anno accidentium ^r ipsum Hugonem 
colore libertatis civitatis Londinij detentium asseren- 
tem se fore civem commorantem infra libertatem 
civitatis predicted cum Aic oneratur pro eo quod dictus 
Huf^ tommoratur extra libertatem civitatis prediete,** 
—Pipe Accounts. Buu 395-2. 
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tTbe Hntiquari? i^jrcbanae. 



Enclose 4^. for the First 12 Words, and id, fir each 
Additional Three Words, All replies ti a nnmher should 
be enclosed in a Uanh envelope^ with a loose Stamps 
and sent to the Manager, 

Note. — All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15M of the month, and to be addressed— Thit 
Manager, ExcHANGS Dkpart^snt, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
EX. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to thefict that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CAH.DS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser, ^ i:^— C^— C 



For Sale. 

Large Collection of Tokens for Sale; may be 
selected from, cheap. — ^L. Clements, 12, Piermont 
Road, Peckham Rye. 

Harleian Society Publications, including Register 
Series and following privately printed nnirorm vols. :~- 
Foster*s Yorkshire, 1 584-1612; Colby's Devon, 1564; 
Columb-Major Register, 1 539-1 780; Stock-Harvard 
Roister, 1 563-1 700; Visitation of Derbyshire, 1662; 
Suffolk, 1561-77, 1612. 28 vols, 4^35.-203, Care of 
Manager. 

Handsome Gold Brooch, with Guard Ring attached, 
containing choice Etching of Haddon HaU on dark 
stone obtained from the estate; sire of etching 
3} X 2| inches ; the details of this work are beauti- 
iuily hne. Price >^3 lOf.— J. M. Smith, Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Bentle/s Miscellany, 8 vols., xv.-xxiL Cruikshank's 
and Leech's Plates, good condition, £1 . — ^The Monu- 
ments and Genii of St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, 
by G. L. Smith, 2 vols., 1826, plates, lOtf.—P. 
Terentii Aptiri Comedie a GuidUne Juvenale ^x- 
planata, &c., black letter, 1508, with MS. notes in a 
contemporary hand, — also Mancinellum (A.) Argu- 
menta Satyrarum Juvenalis, 1507, stamped, pigskin 
leather and metal clasps, smiall folio, 40;. — J. M. 
Smith, Carolgate, Retford. 

Thirty Greek Imperial and Autonomous Copper 
Coins of Hypsepa, Assus, Aphrodisias, Erytnrae, 
Magnesia, &c, tor sale. What offers for the lot? 
Approval. — 199, Care of Manager. 

A Hornbook. — ^Ruskin's Stones of Venice, full calf, 
ist edition, 3 vols.; Modem Painters, 5 vols., 1873, 
doth. — Rttskin and Turner's Harbours, 1st edition, 
cloth, 1856. — Turner's Views in England and Wales, 
1 vols., tree calf, 1838. — Book of Gems, 3 vols., ist 
edition, blue cloth, 1836. — Roscoe's Novelists' 
Library, set of nineteen vols., cloth, uncut, ist edition, 
illustrated bv Cruikdiank. — Knight's Arabian Nights, 
\ vols., doth, 1839.— A few Baskerville Classics, 4to, 
rail Russia.— -Chippendale's Cabinetmaker's Director, 
folio, 1755, rare. — PresenUtion copy Dickens' 
Christmas Books, 5 vols., cloth.— Will only ieU these 
books to private collectors. No dealers need apply. 
— 200^ Care of Manager. 

iUitique Curious Oak Inlaid Chest, 2Qr. — ^Pendant 



Oak Knife Case, a^.— Old Swords and Pistols.^Xist 
of out-of-print books sent for inspection. — ^Mr. Shaw, 
WritUe, &sex. 

Huidis* Village Curate, &c.. Portrait— Pleader's 
Guide, 7th edition. — ^Andover Token for Twelve^ 
pence. — H. Brown, 164, York Road, Lambeth. 

Blackwood's Magazine, 4 years, 187^-1878, un- 
bound, cost;f6, all for I2j. — Penny Magazme^ 5 vols., 
bound, 1840-44, all for 6x. — The Critic, 5 vols., 1844- 
1847, all for yj., scarce. — Ancient EcdesiastioJ 
Hbtory, 1702, price 8/. All in excellent condition.— -> 
202, Care of Manager. 

Bloomfidd's Poems, 2 vols., 1800^ plates by 
Bewick, i\s,\ Ruskin's Modem Painters, ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £\ \s, — ^1%e Sqmlchral Monuments of 
Italy, ^ rare, lor. — Evenings at Haddoo Hall, verv 
clean copy, i&r.— Bunyan, "The Barren Fig Tree," 
3rd edition,' 1693, verv rare, lor. Josepn Lucas, 
Claremont House, South Hackney, E. 

Very handsomely carved Andent Oak Sideboard. — 
198, Care of Manager. 

Autograph Letters.— Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Havergal's Fasti Herdbrdensis, plates, some 
coloured, 4to, doth, ami<iQe, rare, f^^ — Phillips's 
Cider, with notes, historical and explanatoiy, by 
Dunster, 8vo, calf, 10/. 6<f. — Herefordshire viewi^ n 
laige lot.— J. W. L., Kington, Herefordshire. 

The Spectator, 8 vol&, whole calf, neat, and* in 
very fine condition, each vol. with copper frontis- 
piece and vignette on title-page; London, printed 
for T. & R. Tonson and S. Draper, xor. — Book-Plate 
of Samuel Pearson, a former owner of the above, 

grice IS, — Book Plate of D. Zach. cor. ab Uffenbach. 
[.F. (a very fine and scarce plate, showing the inlerioi| 
of a library, taken from a copy of " A Second Vindi J 
cation of the Reasonableness of Christianity," &c, by 
John Locke, 1697), price 2Qr.— Book-Plale of Wl 
Reynolds (Coroner for Essex), about 1750^ signed by 
engraver, 2s» 6d, — And a nural>er of Modem Book* 
Plates at 2s 6d. per dozen, sent on apptoval. — W. E, 
Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

Wanted to Purcuasb, 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. — ^AIso 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
witn the county.— J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Kent, Surrey, 
South wark, Sussex, and Tovm Pieces for Cash, or 
Exchange Duplicates ; and Tokens of every other 
county.—L. Clements, 12, Piermont Road, Peckham 
Rye. 

The Book Plates genersUy found inside the covers 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange.— J. M., 
Henrietta Street, Bath. 

History of Cumberland.— 201. Care of Manager. 

Peacham*s Compleat Gentleman. — Mirror for 
Magistrates. — Hey wood's Hierarchil — Na«he's Quar- 
temio. — ^Treatyse of Hunting (SirW. Cockayne). — 
Poor Robin's Ahnanack, 1684.— H. E. Taylor, Whick- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exdnnged*— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 
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By G. B. LsATHOM. 

lE various associations of Christmas 
have been so frequently discussed 
that the subject might fairly.be 
supposed to be exhausted, and yet 
there are many points of interest which still 
need investigation, and in continuation of 
the project commenced this year, it will be 
wdl to place some of these before our readers. 
We propose to touch upon these points in 
the following pages. 

The festival of the birth of Christ was 
celebrated by different communities of the 
early Christians at various periods of the 
year, and it was not until the fourth century 
that the present season was definitely fixed 
upon. Thisissaidtohavebeentheactofjulius 
I., Pope of Rome, A.D. 337-3S** There can 
be no doubt that the end of December does 
not represent the true anniversary, and there 
is reason to believe that the celebration was 
tiaxisferred fix>m the last month of the Jewish 
year, when the birth was known to have 
taken place, to thcio^t month of thejChristian 
year. 

We have alreadv alluded in the article on 
Martinmas to the supposed connection 
between the mass or feast days and the 
service of the mass, and we must again make 
a passing allusion to it here, noting at the 
same time that we are sadly in want of more 
historical light on the point. The philo- 
logists have settied it that the one is derived 
from the other, but they await corroborative 
evidence from history. Surely evidence, 
dther corroborative or the reverse, must be 
available somewhere if we could only get a 
due to it. 

It is aurious that, although the Saxons 
used the word mas so largely for the feast 
days, the chief of all does not appear tp have 
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been at all generally called Christmas until 
after the Norman Conquest. The name for 
the natural occurrence of the winter solstice, 
" Midwinter,'' or the term applied to the 
Pagan celebration of it, viz., " Yule," were 
generally applied to Christmas after the con- 
version of tiie Saxons to Christianity. In 
the Saxon Chronicle we almost invariably 
read of ''midwinter," but in and after 
A.D. 1 09 1 we meet with ''Cristes maesse.'' 
It still, however, remains a point worthy of 
consideration whetiier the Midwinter Day of 
the Saxon Chronicles was actually Christmas 
Day, as usually supposed by the authorities, 
or whether it was not intended to describe, 
as it would correctly do, the day of the winter 
solstice — ^the shortest day — ^which fidls on 
the 2 xst December. As, however, Christmas- 
tide covers a period of at least twelve days, 
so also Yule-tide covered a similar space of 
time, and therefore the two would to a great 
extent coincide. 



The name of Tule [sajrs Mr. Elton], derived from 
the turning of the son in its annual course, was given 
to the two months which preceded and foUowed the 
wintersolstice, but the year o^an on " mothers' night," 
now Christmas Eve, when the women took part in a 
nocturnal watch.* 

The whole history of Yule-tide takes us 
back to a period of our national history 
which lies buried far back in the tribal and 
ethnological begirmings of oiu: race. One 
littie incident alone, the lighting of the Yule- 
log from the remaining embers of the last 
year's log, opens up a history of the past into 
which we dare not enter, because, first, it 
would absorb more space than can be 
afibrded to a single article, and, secondljr, 
because it has alr^y been touched upon m 
our volume for last year. But it must be 
noted, now that our articles on the popular 
archseology of the months have drawn to 
their close, how constantiy and persistentiy the 
customs now clustering round the feast days 
of Christianity, were once customs performed 
at various times in the pagan routine of village 
life. This is surely a most important res^t 
to have obtained fix>m oiu: researches into 
this subject, and it deserves the attention 
of the scientific students of folklore. It is 
not mere accident — ^it has a definite cause^- 
and though up to the present time it has, we 
believe, been an unknown problem^ there is 

* Elton, Oriiins cfSngHth History^ p. 4rr. 
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sufficient interest and value in it to deserve 
further investigation. 

Omens from the seasons and weather at 
Christmas are very plentiful, and we must 
quote one example from Harleian MS. (No. 
2257, fols. 152-4), as it is applicable to the 
present year : — 

If Christmas on a Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in the summer truth to tell; 
Stem winds shall then be and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long ; 
While battles they shaU muftiply, 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be bom that day I ween. 
They shall be strong each one and keen, ' 
He shall be found that stealeth ought, 
Though thou be sick thou diest not 

One especial feature of Christmas customs 
is the representation of mumming plays 
or masques. This subject has a history yet 
to be written. The mumming pla3rs, as they 
have come down to us upon the waves of 
popular tradition, are a very curious and 
valuable portion of folklore. As Mr. Nutt 
has pointed out {Folklore Record^ iiL 114)9 
they contain features very significantly pa- 
rallel to the folktale proper. If this fact 
leads to the identification of the incidents of 
the popular mumming play with those of 
the folktale, there will have been restored to 
English folklore an important factor which 
at present seems almost to have died out. 
Mr. J. S. Udal, in his valuable contribution 
to the third volume of the Folklore Recordy 
has done so much towards telling us the 
chief facts at present known of the mum- 
ming plays that it is unnecessary to do more 
than record this reference to the subject. 
But putting on one side the folklore aspect 
of the question, there is another view which 
leads us to an interestmg problem in the 
history of manners and customs. How far 
has the mumming play contributed towards 
the creation of the legitimate drama ? It has 
been over and over again asserted that the 
miracle plays formed the beginning of 
dramatc representation in modem Europe, 
and that the influence of Roman and Greek 
dramatic art soon brought about a distinct 
branch of amusement in the representation 
of plays written by special authors. Under 
this view of the case, mumming plays have 
been relegated to the position of degene- 



rate successors to the miiade plays. But 
this cannot be. The folktale incidents of 
mumming plays point to a far m<»« ancient 
origin than the biblical incidents of miracle 
plays. All early nations have some forms of 
dnunatic art — die war dance, the festival 
ceremonies, so elaborate among primitive 
peoples are early dramas. The immediate 
successor of these ceremonies is the mum- 
ming play. As a popular custom, we know, it 
was very wide spread, forming one of the 
features of Christmas festivities in almost 
every village in England. And it penetrated 
to the Court Thb is exactly the link which 
connects the popular mununing play with the 
professional drama. The Court and noUes 
of the land would soon desire something 
more than the constant repetition of the 
village ceremony, and it was this which 
brought about a new development* The 
mumming play represented the very crudest 
form of drama, but it ha§ features particularly 
close to some of the scenes given by Shake- 
speare. Thus the play acted in Midsummer's 
Night Dream has personal representations of 
impersonal objects, and this is one of the 
features of the mumming play. Shakespeare, 
it is well known, appealed to popular custom 
for so many of his incidents that here, too, 
it must be admitted we have evidence of Uie 
first literazy enshrinement of popular custom. 
And thus we are gradually led to the position 
of Christmas plays being written specially for 
the Court. We can only touch upon the 
bare outline of this important subject. It 
reached its utmost height during the re- 
flected period firom tiie Tudor rule in England, 
under the reign of the first Stuart. 

Masques at Court were given at all times 
of the year, but New Year's Day, Twdfth 
Night, and Shrove Tuesday were probably 
those most favoured. Two of Ben Jonson's 
masques, however, were presented at Christ- 
mas proper — one of these, given in 1616, was 
entitled, " Christmas his ^^isque." Two of 
the characters are thus described: — '^Minced 
Pis, like a fine cook's wife, dressed neat ; 
her man carrying a pie dish and spoons." 
" Baby-Cake, drest like a boy, in a fine long 
coat, biggin, bib, muckender, and a little 
dagger; his mother bearing a great cake 
with a bean and a pease." Christmas him- 
self is thus described :— *' Enter Christmas, 
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with two or three of the guard atdred in 
rotmd hoee, long stockings, a cIobc doublet, 
a high-crowned hat, with a brooch, a long 
thin beard, a truncheon, little ruffs, white 
shoes, his scarfh and gaiters tied cross, and 
his drum beaten before him." 

One other masque presented at Court at 
Christmas, 1617^ is entitled ''The Vision of 
Delight" This is an elegant piece, in which 
Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, Laughter 
and Wonder accompany Delight, but there is 
little in it which has any bearing upon the 
history of Christmas, 

Shortly after this period, however, the 
growing influences of the Puritans brought 
about a different state of things. The old 
cheer and festivities of Christmas gradually, 
from the reign of James I., gave way before 
the stem fonaticism of the succeeding periods. 
This is amply illustrated by many facts to be 
gained from the historical records of the 
seventeenth century. Whether in conse- 
quence <A this, or as forerunner of it, we 
cannot say, but country Christmasses were 
much altered by reason of the nobility flock- 
ing to London. Mr. Chappell prints, in his 
Pipular Music of the Olden lUmes, a ballad 
called " Christmas's Lamentation," in which 
the writer complains of the flocking of the 
nobility to London. 

Christmas beef and bread is tum'd into stones. 

Into stones and silken rags ; 
And Lady Money sleeps and makes moans. 

And makes moans in misen* bags ; 
Houses where pleasures once did abound. 
Nought bat a dog and a shepherd is found, 

Welladay! 
Places where Christmas revels did keep, 
Now are become habitations for sheep. 

WcUaday. Welladay, 

Welladay, where should I stay ? 

A letter of Chamberlain's to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, written Dec. si, 1627, contains 
the following information bearing on this 
complaint i-^ 

Divers lords and penooagei of quality have made 
means to be dispensed withall for gomg into the 
country this Christmas according to the proclama* 
tion ; but it will not be granted, so that they pack 
away on all sides for fear of the yroni—Nkkolis 
Pmgresses of Jama /. 

But these were indications only of some- 
thmg more serious still against the festivities 
of old Christmas. Evelyn records in his 
diary of the Christmas of 1653 : << No sermon 



anywhere \ no church being permitted to be 
open ; so observed it at home.'' And in the 
same year. Sir Thomas Gower, writing to 
Mr. J(din Langley, on Dec. s8, says 1— 

There is little worth writing most of the time beinff 
spent in endeavouring to take awav the esteem heM 
oT Christmas Pay, to which ead order was made that 
whoever would open shops should be protected by 
the State ; yet I heard of no more than {wo who did 
so, and one of them had better have given ^50 bis 
wares were so dirtyed : and secondly that no aer* 
mons should be preached, which was obsc^ed (for 
aught I hear) save at X^ncoln's Inn.— ^^A MS^ 
Commission Reports^ v. 19s, 

In the following year Evelyn writes : << No 
churches or public worship. I was fain to 
pass the devotions of that Blessed Day with 
my family at home " The next year's entry 
is : '' 1654. Christmas Day. No public 
offices in churches; but penalties to ob- 
servers ; so as I was constramed to celebrate 
it at home." In 1655 we read : '^ There was 
no more notice taken of Christmas Day in 
churches." The season was still more em* 
bittered. It was at this holiday time that 
Evelyn made the following record : — 

I went to London, where Dr. Wild preached the 
funeral sermon of Preaching ; this being the last day ; 
after which Cromwell*s proclamation was to talce 
place, that none of the Church of England should 
dare either to preach, or administer Sacraments, 
teach school, &c«» on pain of imprisonment or exile* 
So this was the moumfullest day that in my life I 
had seen, or the Church of England herself since the 
Reformation, to the great rejoicing of both Priest 
and Presbyter. So piuhetio waa his diseoorse that it 
drew many tears from the auditory. Myself, wife^ 
and some of our family, received the Communion. 
God make me thankftil who hath hitherto provided 
for us the food of our souls as weU sis bodies. The 
Lord Tesns pity our distressed Church, and bring 
hack the Captivity of Zioo, 

What could not be celebrated in public 
was performed in private. On the Christmas 
Day of 1656, Evelyn chronicles his going 
*^to London to receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, this holy festival, at Dr. Wild's lodgings, 
where I rejoiced to find so full an assembly 
of devout and sober Christians.'' *^ s6th. I 
invited some of my neighbours and tenants, 
according to custom, and to preserve hospi- 
tality and charity." By next year some of 
the deigy had bolder grown, but their bold- 
ness was met by rough treatment Here is 
a record of the day, a.d. 1657 : — 

I went to London with my wife to celebrate 
Christmas Day, Mr. Gunning preadiing in Exeter 
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Chapelt on Michali vii. 2. Sennon ended^ as he was 
gome to the Holv Sacrament, the Chapd was sar« 
rounded with soluers, and all the conunnnicants^and 
assembly sozprized and keot prisoneis hj them ; some 
in the house, others carriea away. It feu to my share 
to be confined to a room in the. house, where yet I 
was permitted to dine with the master of it, the 
Countess of Dorset, Lady Hutton, and some others 
of Quality who invited me. In the afternoon, came 
Col. Whalley, Goffe, and others from Whitehall, to 
examine us one by one. Some they committed to 
the Marshal, some to prison. "When I came before 
them, they took my name and abode, examined me^ 
why, contmiy to the ordinance made, that none 
shoidd any longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteemed bv them), I durst offend 
ttod particularly pray for Charles Stuart, for which 
we had no Scnpture. I told them we did not pray 
for Charles Stuart, but for all Christian Kings, 
Princes, and Governors. They replied, in so doing, 
we prayed for the King of Spain too, who was their 
enemy and a Papist ; with other frivolous and en- 
snaring questions and much threatening ; and finding 
no cofour to detain me, they dismissed me with mu^ 
ptty of my ignorance. There were men of high flight 
and above ordinances, and spoke spiteful things of 
our Lord's Nativity. As we went up to receive the 
Sacrament, the miscreants held their muskets against 
US, as if they would have shot us at the altar, but yet 
suffering us to finish the office of Communion, as 
perhaps not having instructions what to do in case 
they found us in that action. So I got home, late the 
next day, blessed be God. 

Of the anniversaries of 1658 and 1659, there 
is no record^ but we have this " Jubilate,'' 
on November 25, 1660 : " Dr. Rainbow 
preached before the King, on Luke iL 14^ of 
. the glory to be given God for all his mercies; 
especially for restoring the Church and Go- 
vernment Now the service was performed 
with music, voices, &c., as formerly." On 
the Christmas Day following, Evelyn writes : 
'' Preached at the Abbey, Dr. Earle, Clerk 
of his Majesty's Closet, and my dear friendy 
now Dean of Westminster, on Luke ii. 13, 14, 
condoling the breach made in the public joy 
by the lamented death of the Princess" (of 
Orange, the King's sister, of small pox, on 
tiie 22ndX "which entirely altered the face 
and gallantry of the whole Court." 

But soon we have a contrast to this. At 
Christmas-tide, 1662, ''I was told," writes 
Pepys, in his Diary, "that my Lady Castle- 
maine hath all the King's Christmas presents 
made him by the Peers, which is a most 
abominable thing; and that at the great ball 
she was much richer in jewels than the 
Queen and Duchess put together." And he 
goes on — "The Commons in Parliament, I 



hear, are very high to stand for an Act of 
Uniformity, and will not indulge in Papists, 
which is endeavoured by the Court par^, not 
the Presbyters." In ^e yeax 1667 it had 
become one of the London sights to go to the 
(^een's chapel on Christmas Eve. Pepys 
stood there, near the rails, from nine at night 
to two in the morning. He expected to see 
a figuring of the birdi of Our Saviour, the 
manger, &c., but he stood amid a crowd of 
lackeys, beggars, fine ladies, zealous poor 
Papists, gaping Protestants, and cut-purses, 
widi oxUy Queen and Court to stare at, and 
an endless musical service to listen to. The 
Papists, he says, had the wit to bring cushions 
to kneel upon. Lady Castlemaine^ he adds, 
" looked prettily in her night-clothes." Pepys 
finished his night, or rather Christmas morn- 
ing, at the Rose Tavern, over " burnt wine," 
and so home by moonlight. He stopped 
now and then, on his way, to drop money, as 
was the custom, and so home^ where he found 
his wife in bed, and Jane and the maid making 
pies. He was up by nine, to church; — dull 
sermon, crowds of fine people, a good Christ- 
mas dinner, a quiet afternoon^ and a joyous 
evening, brought the day to an end. At 
Court, things went from bad to worse. One 
may be a little surprised to find Evelyn him- 
self there on Christmas Day, 1684 ; but he 
was ashamed of what he saw. " Dr. Dove 
preached before the King. I saw this even- 
ing such a scene of profiise gaming, and t^e 
Kmg in the midst of his three concubines, as 
I had never before seen ; luxurious dallying 
and proiSmeness." 

One other object we will mention before 
closing these notes of Christmas-time in 
England. Why was this day chosen as a day 
for the payment of rents and other periodical 
dues ? A question like this presents one of 
the most curious, and yet one of the most 
simple problems of our social histozy. 
We are so accustomed to the idea of 
Christmas Day being a so-called Quarter-day, 
that it is not easy to contemplate a time when 
this happy arrangement did not form part of 
the ordinary routine of life. Yet a moment*s 
reflection will easily show that this con- 
templation does not lead us far afield from 
the region of fiict. A record or two, there- 

* Dr. Doran summarized a few of these points In 
Notes and Queries^ 5th ser. ii. p. 502. 
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fore, giving evidence of the transition is of 
value to the student, and we accordingly 
supply one curious piece of information on 
the subject. Mr. Jeaffireson, in calendaring 
the Anglesey MSS. of Miss C. Griffith, came 
across some curious leases, which indicated 
the roidexing of certain provisions at feast- 
days in payment of rent The leases set 
forth, among other matters, that the rents 
shall be '' Xs of IdaH money of Englond at 
the feastes of thapostell Phelippe and jacobbe, 
and all Seyntes, by too equall pordonnes, 
wyth too gese as presentes at Chnstmas, and 
too capons at Ester, and one day of reap- 
inge in harvest time, or iii<^ in money yerely 
duringe the seyd terme." And again, an in- 
denture of lease for fifteen years, '' at a yearly 
rent of v^. md" payable in equal portions at 
Michaelmas, and the feasts of Sts. Philip 
and James, and also of " six capones or six- 
pence in money price of eueiy one of tiie 
same capones," payable in equal portions at 
the feasts of Christmas and Easter. {Bisf. 
MSS- Com.f V. 415). 

And Mr. Jeaifreson pointedly comments 
upon these curious records, that — 

Attention may be claimed for the leases which 
show that, from the time of Elizabeth down to the 
later decades of the seventeenth century, it was usnal 
for the tenants of farms in Anglesea to pay their rent 
in the three separate forms of money, presents, and 
service^ and tnat in cases where the tenant was 
exempt from the two last-named kinds of obligation, 
his lease raierally stated expressly that the money, 
which he bad agreed to pay as rent, covered the dnes 
commonly rendered to landlords in labour and gifts. 
The presents thus exacted by landlords and rendered 
by their tenants, were for the most part articles of 
agricultural produce. Sometimes, however, they 
were offerings of another kind. For instance, so late 
as Charles the Second's time, Hugh ap William held 
a small (arm, the Tythin Clay, in the county of 
Anglesey, of Mr. Owen Holland, at a yearly rent of 
** £6. a a in money, two capons, and a hundred red 
herrings 
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There is no doubt that this practice on 
the part of landlords of insertmg in their 
leases special stipulations for the payment 
of presents at prmdpal feasts of the year, 
first became general in Anglesey in conse- 
quence of a growing disinc^nation on the 
part of tenants to render dues wluch had 
been purely spontaneous before custom made 
them unavoidable obligations. 

* IW. p. 405. 



Zbdx £minenced tbe 
Car^inal^* 

By R. Davby. 

|HE title of Cardinal is the highest 
but one — that of Pope — ^in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
and; therefore, its bestowal is the 
greatest honour an ecclesiastic can receive 
from the Pontiff. Its origin is exceedingly 
remote, for according to Pope Eugenius IV., 
in his Constitution D^ Mtdiocri^ although 
not mentioned in the earliest annals of £e 
Church, there is little doubt but that St. 
Peter himself instituted the Order of Cardi- 
nals, in imitation of his Divine Master, who 
surrounded Himself with Apostles. So, also, 
Peter surrounded himself by a council of 
persons of superior intelligence and morality, 
to assist him in governing the nascent 
Church. Doubtless it is on account of this 
tradition that we find SixtusV. styling the 
Cardinals '^ representatives of the Aposdes,** 
and that in Papal Bulls we see the Sacred 
College always termed "Apostolic." 'The 
tide "Cardinal" makes its first appearance 
in history in the fourth century, at the 
Council of Rome, which assembled under 
Constantine. We learn firom LseliusZecchius, 
De^ Repub. EccUs. (Part ii.), that in his 
opinion the word Cardinal means Principal : 
^^Nomen CardtnaUs idem fere significat quod 
principalis^ &c., and that it is also derived 
from the Latin cardo^ the hinge or pivot of a 
door; for, says he, "the Cardinals are the 
pivots of the doors of the Church." St 
Augustine calls the chiefs of the Donatists, 
Cardinals, and St Ambrose so styles the 
seven principal moral virtues, because they 
are the foundations and props of all others. 
But the Venerable Cardinal Bellarmin 
assures us that in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity the word "Cardinal" was bestowed 
upon the principal churches of Rome, which 
were known as Cardinaks, From the 
churches the tide, in the course of tim^ 
passed to the chief pastors who directed 
them; and to this day the Canons of the 
Cathedrals of Milan, Ravenna, Salerno, 
Naples, Cremona, Campostella, and Cologne 
are arrayed in scarlet, and were styled, 
up to the middle of the sixteentii century, 
Cardinals " by courtesy /' but St. Pius V., 
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by a Cofiititufctoiii dftted March 13, 1567, 

ordered them to relinquish this title in favour 

of the chief priefttfii Oith^ Church of Rome. 

They nevertheless still wear scarlet garments 

in the choir, instead of the ordinary purple 

robes common to the canons of Othvf 

cathedralSi 

It would be a curious but lengthy task 

to note all the high eulogiums bestowed 

upon the Sacred College by the various 

Pohtiffs and ecclesiastical writers; and a 

volume could be easily filled mth quotations 

from their works in its praise. Sixtus V* 

compares it to the assemmy of elders chosen 

bjr Moses, bv command of God,^ to help 

him lead the chosen people into the 

Promised Land (Numb. ch. xi v. 10, 17); 

and hence this remarkable Pope limited the 

number of its members to seventy, which 

corresponds with that of the elders of the 

israeUtes* 

As amongst the Jews these aged men formed the 
Senate of Moses, so also do the Cardinals act under 
the Pop<!9 th 1 similar manher, and he is to them & 
sfe»md) a ChrisUMi Mosei, the High Priest, Vicar of 
ChHst, and Head of the Church, destined by God to 
lead the human family through the troubled waves of 
this life to the tranquil shores of eternity. 

Pope Innocent III.^ the same who excom** 
municated King John of Englandi likens 
the Cardinals to the priests of the race of 
Levi| who were charged by the Hi^h Priest 
to assist him in the perfcmnance of his Pontifi- 
cal duties, and in administering justice in 
Isxael, as we read^ DeutercHiomyi cnap^ xviL 
8 and 10 verses : — 

If there arise a matter too hard for them in Jodgs- 
ment between Uood and blood) between plea and 
plea, and between stroke and stroke^ being matter 0^ 
controversy within thy gates ; then shalt thou arise 
and get thee up into tne plaoe which the Lord thy 
God shall choose ; and thou shalt come unto the 
priests the Levites^ and unto the judge that shall be 
in those days, and enquire ; and tuey shall shew thee 
the sentence of judgment. 

In a letter addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Pope Eugenius IV. says : — 

Who docs not readily perceive that the dignity of 
clirdinal is superior to* that of archbishop? for, 
whereas the latter is established for the use of one 
country, the former is of univezBai utility to the entire 
Christian people. Hie archbishop directs only one 
church : the cardinals, with the assistance of the Pop^ 
direct them all, and, whereas the tardinals are jttdgea 
only by the Pope, they possess the privilege of judg- 
ing the patriarchs, archmshops, and bishops and ul 
the other ranks of the Church and priesthood* 



St Jerome, himself a Cardinal, speaking df 
the Cardinalate, remarks that : "Just as tfie 
Romans had their eeAatei by whose advice 
they acted, to also w« have our senate, 
the assembly of the chief priests." Their 
Eminences ate the PriVy Councillors of the 
Sovereim Pontiff, his coadjutors hi life, and 
those imo upon his death are charged with 
the reinU of ecclesiastical government until 
the election of his succetsori and it \a on 
account of this exalted office that they 
receive most high-sounding titles* One Pope 
(^Is them ** sons of the first grave," another 
*<the spiritual faUiers," a thud "the props 
of the Church,'' and a fourth " the lights of 
the Church and pillars of the fisdth.'* Sixtus 
V» calls the Sacred College, which is the 
name given to the entile and united body of 
Cardinals, "the eyes and ears— /.i^ the 
most important organs of the mystical body 
of the chief of tlie Church ;" and^ so inti^ 
mate, says he, is theilr connection with the 
Pope, that they are exempt, ^en tliey re* 
reive the episcopate, from taking an oath of 
fidelity to him, because it would be useless 
for him to insist upon an oath, as it were, 
from a part of himself so that when Car- 
dinals are sent out as legates they assume 
the title of L^^aH « hU^t^ finr the reason that 
they alone are members of the mystical body 
of the Supreme Pontiff. Their Eminences 
are, therefore, after the Pope^ the first digni- 
tories of the hieratdiy, being, as has alrady 
been said, superior to Uie Patriarchsi ^fch- 
bishops. Bishops, and Abbots^ ana« in a 
word, to all priests, for they only can elect 
a Pope who can be chosen but from their 
ranks. This exclusive privilege was granted 
them in the Eleventh u^cumenical Council^ 
that of the Lateran, by Alexander III. Pre« 
viouB to this decree there had been much 
confusion on the death of each Pope 
by reason of the ever-increasing number of 
persons who considered it their right to 
interiere in the election of his successor. 
He, Alexander, therefore, declared thai fte 
Popes should henceforth be elected by the 
Sacred College, and according to an ancient 
custom he is selected exclusively from amongst 
its members. Since Stephen III., 769, the 
Popes have always been chosen fkom 
amongst the Cardinals excepting under pecu- 
liar circumstances. The following Popes, how- 
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ever, have been created since that date with- 
out having previously received the purple : — 
Gregory V. 996^ Sylvester II. 999, Clement 
IL 1046, Damasus II. ro48y St Leo I. 
1049, Victor l). 1055, Nicholas II. ro58, 
Alexander II. 1061, Caliytus IL 11x9, 
Eugeniua IV. 1145, Urban IV. 1361, Blessed 
Gr^;ory, xayi, St Celestin V. 1294, 
Clement V. 1305, Urban V. 1362, Urban VI. 
1378. Some writers declare that after the 
death of Nicholas III. the Superior General 
of the Dominicans Giovanni da Vercelli, was 
elected Pope, but died before receiving the 
tiara. All these Popes were either bidiops 
or simple priests at the time they ascended 
theChairof Peter, and never bdonged to the 
Sacred College. The number of privileges 
accorded by the Popes to the CardinalSi is 
fixed by some writera at thuty, others, as 
Cohellius, for instance, at forty-one. Man- 
fredins counts them as thirty, and Gennonius, 
in his treatise ^ De S. Immunitatibus,'' de- 
clares that the Sacred College enjoys at least 
300 spiritual and temporal advantages. Of 
these, doubtless, by far the most important 
is that of electing the Pope, and the next, 
the following, recotded by St Thomas of 
Aquinas, who asserts that, during the Council 
of Rome, a.d. 324, Pope Sylvester decreed 
that>- 

Bdbfe the leirtience of exconmiiiiicatioa can be 
praBOoaoed npon a ciirdma] he must be accused bj 
sevcBty-two witnesses, if he belongs to the order of 
bishops ; by sixty-foor, if to that of priests; and bjr 
twen^*seven if to that of the inferior order oif 



Urban VIII. gave the members of the 
Sacred College the title of Eminence in 1630. 
They had been previously addressed as 
reverend, iUustrious, honourable, &c &c. 
There are three orders of Cardinals, the 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, which 
are gracefully likened, by Cardinal Paleotti, 
to the three orders of die celestial hierarchy, 
die Seraphim, Cherubiin, and Thrones. 
Under Stephen III. the title of Cardinal is 
used for the first time. They are then 
styled hebdomadary cardinaUbishops, in the 
Council held at Rome in 769, because, in 
those times, they were obliged to either cele- 
brate Mass before the shrine of St Peter, or 
to assist the Pope at Divine service, at least 
once in each week. The number of the 
Cardinal-bishops used to be seven : — Ostia, 



Porta, St Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
and Palestrina. These Sees are all situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Rome, but only 
six of them remain, since Eugenius III., in 
II 50, united the Bishopric of Ostia to that 
of Velletri The order of priests includes 
diose Cardinals to whom the Pope grants the 
titles of certain churches in and about Rome^ 
which are more or less &mous for their im- 
portant relics, or on account of the martyrs 
who were put to death upon their sites and 
whose bones rest beneath their altars. Fifty- 
five out of the 360 churches of Rome possess 
the privilege of giving a title to a correspond- 
ing numb^ of Cardinals. 

The Sacred College, when onnplete, con- 
sists of seventy members; six Cardinal 
bishops, fifty Cardinal priests, and fourteen 
cardinal deacons, who also have the privilege 
of titular churches of inferior rank. A 
Cardinal is considered the spouse of the 
Church, whose name he receives. He is 
bound to keep its altars in repair, to embel- 
lish it, and to hang his coat of arms and por- 
trait over its principal entrance. Here is an 
example of how a Cardinal's tide is 
written : — 

'' By the grace of God and will of the 
Holy See, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic See, Cardinal priest 
by the tide of St Andrew and Gr^ory on 
Monte Calio." 

Up to the time of Sixtus V. the number of 
CarcUnals was not detennined. We know for 
certain that in 133 1 there were but twenty, 
and under Urban VI., in 1378, only twenty- 
three. In the reign of Sixtus IV. ^ere were 
fifty-three, but L^ X. increased the number 
to sixty-five. Paul V. never allowed the 
Sacred College to exceed sixty-three mem- 
bers, and under Pius FV., in 1559, it rose to 
seventy-six. Some authors affirm that under 
Pope St Pontianus, in a.d. 330, there were 
S36 Cardinals. The Emperor Ferdinand, of 
Austria, proposed at the Coundl of Trent 
that the number should be reduced to twelve 
or twenty-four. His Imperial Majesty was 
informed by the legate that this was a matter 
which could oidy be treated by the Pope in 
person. 

In die time of Sixtus V. it was customary 
to create Cardinals only during the fourth 
series of Ember days, but thb custom has 
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fallen into disuse, and the Pope now creates 
them when he chooses. It was also Sixtus 
who revised all the rules whereby the Cardi- 
nals should be elected. To him is due die 
regulation establishing that the members of 
the Sacred College may be selected from the 
two orders of the clergy, the regular and 
secular, and from amongst the ecclesiastics of 
all nations, and this is strictly in accordance 
with the wise observation of St. Bernard, who 
advises that "those who are to judge the 
affairs of the universe should be called to 
their office from all parts of the world." Pope 
Benedict XIV., whose liberal and exalted 
spirit even Voltaire praised in his dedication 
to him of his play Mahomet^ confirmed the 
decree of Sixtus V., in an allocution pro- 
nounced April 5, 1756, wherein he records 
the flEict that he had that day appointed eight 
foreign cardinals. Sixtus V. decreed, more- 
over, that the Sacred College should always 
possess at least four doctors of theology be- 
longing to the religious congregations, or to 
the mendicant orders, and dreading lest family 
pride should influence so sacred an institution, 
the Pope further declared that no two near 
relatives should sit together in the conclave. 

The age at which a person can receive the 
dignity of Cardinal was fixed by the Council 
of Trent at thirty years, the one below which 
no priest can be consecrated bishop. Sixtus 
v., however, made an exception to the rule 
in favour of the Cardinal deacons ; he esta- 
blished that they might receive the hat at 
twenty-two, and determined that those who 
were not ordained deacons at the time they 
were raised to the purple, were to be so 
during the first year of their admission into 
the Sacred College, otherwise they can have 
no voice in the afi^irs of the consistory or in 
the election of the Pope. Notwithstanding 
these decrees, since Sixtus V.,as before, many 
persons have been created Cardinal deacons 
under twenty years of age, of which the most 
notable are Giovanni di Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., who received his hat in his twelfth 
year. Antonio Faccinetti, who was created 
Cardinal by Innocent IX. in 1591, before he 
was eighteen. Joseph Deti, by Clement 
VIII. in his seventeenth year, and Silvester 
Aldobrandini; a boy of sixteen, received the 
dignity from the same Pope in 1605. Paul 
V.| named Cardinal, Maurice, of Savoy 



(1607) at fourteen; Carlo di Medici at nme^ 
teen, and Ferdinand, of Austria, son of 
Philip III. of Spain, who was only ten. ^ In 
1647, under Innocent X., Francis Maidal- 
chini, aged seventeen, was elected Cardinal, 
and Clement XII. in 1735, at the request 
of Philip V. of Spain, bestowed the title of 
Eminence on His Majesty's son, Don Lds 
de Bourbon, an in&nt only eight ^^ears old, 
who was slLso appointed Archbishop^ of 
Toledo. It must have been a curious sight 
to have seen this little creature aziayed in 
full robes of office, and endeavouring to go 
through his statdy duties and ceremonies 
with decorum. He, however, soon afterwards 
relinquished the Mitre of Toledo to an older 
and wiser head. These examples are much 
commoner before than after the days of 
Sixtus v., who just before he promulgated 
his decrees, gave the scarlet hat to his 
nephew, Alexander Peretti; who was a youth 
of but fourteen, whose brother Felix, the 
favourite of his Pontifical tmcle, was cruelly 
and mysteriously murdered^ some say by 
order of his beautiful wife, the wretched 
Victoria Accoramboni, the &mous ^' White 
Devil," of Webster's drama. 

Let us now consider the costume of the 
Cardinals. The dress or robe consists of a 
long frock buttoned down the front with 
many little buttons, and a kind of doak, cape 
and train of vivid scarlet The majority 
of writers are of opinion that the choice of 
this colour is due to the fact that it was worn 
by the old Roman senators to whose dignity 
and ofifice the Cardinals succeeded, to a cer* 
tain extent, in the time of the great Constan- 
tine,but it has also a mystical signification. 
It is the colour of blood, of martyrdom, and is 
intended to remind their Eminences that 
they are expected to die, if necessary, in the 
defence of tlie faith. The earliest mention 
of diis colour being set aside for the use of 
the Sacred College is to be found in Cardinal 
Ostien's works. He tells us that it was worn 
by the Sacred College in the previous year 
to the one in which the book was written^ 
1274. Paul Morise says that the colour was 
chosen by Clement II. in 1064, in imitation 
of the Canons of Milan Cathedral, who had 
recently adopted this vivid hued raiment by 
order* of their Archbishop, Heribert. The 
famous hat made its first appearance in 
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h]St<Hy al the thirteenth General Coundli 
held at Lyons in 1244, under Innocent IV. , 
who oidered the Cardinals present to wear 
** scarlet hats."* Paul II. in the fifteenth 
century added the custom of bestowing upon 
the newlynrreated prince of the Church a 
scarlet cap or Beretta, and a skull cap of the 
same colour called the caUota. He ordered 
that anyone found wearing such a headdress 
without being a member of the Sacred 
Collegei should be rigorously punished. He 
also granted the Cardinals the right Xo capari* 
son £eir lM>rses with scarlet, and Urban VIII. 
accord^ them the privil^e of decorating 
their carriages with long scarlet tassels called 
fiocchi, whidi used to form such a very pic- 
turesque ornament of the old coaches, which 
have almost entirely disappeared from the 
streets of Rome since 1870. 

It was Innocent IV. who, as abeady stated, 
decreed that die Cardinals should wear scarlet 
hats, and this he did to commemorate the 
massacre of several members of the Sacred 
Cdl^e, by order of the Emperor Frederic II., 
in 1219, under his predecessor Pope 
Honorius III. Their eminences first wore 
these hats at Clugny in 1246, during the 
session of the Council of Lyons, when Inno- 
cent IV. went in State to that city to visit St. 
Louis, King of France. The hat is now 
rarely worn. Formerly it used to be in 
constant use, and figures very picturesquely 
in the frescoes of the early Italian painters, 
and in the old pictures and engravings of pro- 
cessions of cardinals on horseback, accom- 
panying the Pope either to his coronation, or 
to pay a State visit to some church. At 
present die usual hat worn by a Cardinal is 
the black three-cornered beaver hat common 
to all priests on the Continent, but having a 
scarlet ribbon round it, and gold cord and 
tassels. The heretta is a small three-cornered 
cap made like that which all Catholic priests 
wear when in church, and not officiating 
at the altar; it is, however, scarlet instead of 
black. The callota is merely a little scarlet 
skull-cap. The Cardinals who belong to the 
religious orders do not wear the scarlet robe, 
but retain their own distinctive costume. 
They however possess the hat, and wear the 

* Pfttrizi, Cctrem. lib. L sec. 8 and 4 ; Pacp, in 
VitA ImmcmL VL torn. 3, 11.31 ; PUmtus, Dt S. J?. £, 
C^tHmdUum VaHbus^ p. 60. 



red beretta and skull-cap — a privilege ac- 
corded them by Gregory XIV. On ordinary 
occasions the costume of a Cardinal is black 
edged with scarlet, scarlet worked button- 
holes and buttons, and a wide black or 
scarlet silk cloak floating from the shoulders. 
Their choir dress is scarlet with a cape lined 
with ermine. The robe must be made of 
plain silk without figures of any kind upon it, 
but the train and cape may be made of 
watered silk, moir^ antique, or even of velvet 
lined and edged with ermme. When die 
Cardinals wear violet, as in Lent, for instance, 
their hats must be of the same colour. 
Violet is the ecclesiastical colour for peniten- 
tial seasons, and also for mourning. When a 
member of the Sacred College loses a near 
relative, he cannot put on black or any sign 
of mourning ; and can only in token of re- 
spect for the memory of his dead, suppress 
the tassels on his hat, and of the narrow 
golden cord which surrounds it On the 
third Sunday in Advent, and of the fourth of 
Lent, called respectively Latare and Gaudde 
Sundays, their Eminences assume light pink 
robes to signify the joy expressed by the 
Church at the approach of Christmas and 
Easter, but they immediately resume their 
sombre garments, since the penitential season 
is not passed. When a Cardinal dies his hat 
is hung up over the place where his body 
rests, and there remains until removed either 
by accident or by the effect of time. The 
oldest hat thus suspended in Rome is to be 
seen in the church of Santa Maria Nuova, 
and is that of Cardbal Mariano Volpano, 
who died in 1390. 

The Cardinals are elected to their dignity 
in what is termed a Consistory. There are 
two kinds of Consistories or meetings of the 
Sacred College, the private and the public. 
At the '' private" no one but the Pope and 
their Eminences can be present, in wis the 
new Cardinals are named ; on the contrary, 
in the "public" consistory, when they receive 
their insignia of office, the foreign ambas- 
sadors, ministers, Roman aristocracy, and 
strangers of distinction are allowed to assist 
at the ceremony. 

(1.) The private or secretConsistory. When 
the Holy Father, robed in his usiud white 
dress, but wearing the red velvet tippet lined 
with ermine, and the crimson skuU-cap, so 
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familiar in Raphael's pNortraits of Leo X. and 
Julius II., has taken his seat on the throne 
errected in the hall of the Consistory, their 
Eminences being seated, he pronounces an 
allocution, and then announces to them that 
he intends creating several new members of 
the Sacred College to fill np the vacancies 
in that august senate. He next asks them 
whom they would select to receive the honor 
of the hat in these words : '' Quid vobis vide* 
tur t Whom do you choose ?•' ^ Their Emin* 
ences rise and bowing low signify by that 
gesture that they are willing to welcome in 
their midst any one whom the Supreme Pon- 
tiff may deem worthy of wearing the scarlet. 
Then the Pope says : 

We taxM bf thft authority of God Almighty, of 
the blessed Apostles Peter ood Paul and by our own* 
Cardinal bishops (naming them) Canlinal priests or 
deacons (naming them) of the Holy Roman Catholic 
and Apostolic Chnrch witii all necessary and dtw 
dispensations and exceptions, and this we do in the 
name of the Father ^ Son ^ and Holy Ghost i^i. 
Amen. 

Having three times blessed the newly ap- 
pointed peisons who, of course, are absent 
and also those assembled, the Pontiff rises 
from his throne and leaves the hall followed 
by the princes of the Church, and the cere* 
mony is over. 

(2.) The first Consistory conduded, the 
Cardmal Secretary of State (Jacobini) sends 
a verbal communication to the newly created 
Cardinals who are resident in Rome, inform- 
ing them of their election. This message is 
brought them by the Papal master of cere- 
monies, who also tells them when they are to 
proceed to the Palace of the Vatican to re- 
ceive the Beretta fix)m the hands of the Pope. 
As soon as the news of the nomination is 
known in Rome all the prelates, members of 
the high nobility, ambassadors, &c., hasten at 
once to the residences of the new Cardinals 
to congratulate them. The recipients of 
those compliments meet their guests at the 
door of their apartments, but as yet do not 
wear die distinctive insignia of their new 
office. When at last the appointed time arrives 
and they go to the Vatican they proceed 
thither in their gala coaches and are received 
at the foot of the Grand Scala Regia by the 
Master of Pontifical ceremonies who leads 
them to the chamber of the Cardmal Secretaiy 



of State^who in his turn takes them into the 
presence of the Pope. 

The ceremony wnich now takes place is a 
continuation of the first secret Consistoiy, or 
is rather a second edition of it The Pope, 
arrayed as before, receives the newly created 
cardinals by pronouncing a short aUocutioo, 
after which they kneel three times before hin, 
pronounce a vow of obedience and he places 
upon their heads, beginning by the eldest and 
ending with the youngest, the scarlet ^nfta, 
Ne3ct he puts fnosettt on their shoulders, and 
then gives them the double Accolade. He 
finally felicitates them and encourages them 
to persevere in their duties and to illustrate 
theu* rank by deeds of charity and zeal for the 
welfiure of Uieir flocks. The eldest and first 
created Cardinal thanks the Pontiff in the 
name of the rest. When this fimction is 
terminated the master of ceremonies cries out 
three times, " He omnes — Go out all of you,*' 
and the Pope remains alone with tJienewmem- 
bers of die Sacred CoUege and the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. What His Holiness says 
to them remains always a profound secret On 
leaving the Papal presence, their Eminences 
receive from the Keeper of the Apostolic 
Wardrobe the red skuU-cap, which is placed 
upon a silver platter, and which they them> 
selves put on their heads. Having taken 
ceremonious leave of the Eminent Secretary 
of State, they return home, wearing the dcuU- 
cap only, but carrying the Beretta on their 
knees as they sit in £eir vast old*fashioned 
State coaches, which are not unlike those of 
die Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
in size and shape. During the evening the 
principal palaces of Rome are illuminated, 
and bands of music perform in front of the 
residences of the newly elected. For in the 
Eternal city the creation of a Cardinal is 
looked upon as, in other parts of the world, is 
the birth of a prince of the blood. Ilie 
ambassadors, mmisters and other distin- 
guished persons illuminate their mansions 
also, and not unfrequendy kindle bonfires in 
the adjacent s(}uares and piazzas. Until the 
Cardinsds receive the hat, they cannot wear 
any one of the insignia of their office except 
the skull-cap, nor may they visit or receive 
visits, to or from the older Members of the 
Sacred CoUege, and this by decree of 
Gregory XL, May 4, 1706, unless diey have 
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received ipeciol penninioii so to do from 
the Holy lather. If the newly elected are of 
royal blood or relatives of the Pope, their 
nominadon is announced by the booming of 
the cannon from the fortress of St Angelo, and 
the Pontiff gives them the Beretta and skull- 
cap with his own hands, as took place when 
Benedict XIV. elevated to the grade of 
Caidinal-deaccm, Henry Stuart, Duke of 
York, brother to the second Pretender ; and 
lately, when Pius IX. gave the same rank to 
HJ.H. Prince Luden Bonaparte. If the 
Cardinal is at a distance from Rome, as in 
the case with the American Archbishop 
McCloskey, a noble guardsman brings him 
the letter and the taiMa or skull*cap 
fixxn the Secretary of State, announcing 
hb nomination, and an Ab-le^te conveys to 
him the Beretta* The tiavellmg expenses of 
these gendemen are defrayed by the Papal 
treasury. Their Eminences are selected, as 
already said, from both the r^ular and 
the secular deigy-^that is to say, from 
the religious order, as well as from the oidi- 
nary pmsthood* A special clause, however, 
in die rules of the Order of the Jesuits pro* 
hibtts them from aspiring to the dignity of 
r^fdinai I but they can, nevertheless, recdve 
the hat by a special dispensation from die 
Pope. The Popes have the right of creating 
PAf^^infllft in piii^-~^hzX is, selecting certain 
persons for the CatdinaUte whose names they 
may keep to tfaemsdves until a fitting oppor- 
WjAXf, far publishing them occuis. Clement 
XIV. once reserved eleven in this manner. 
Panvinius thinks this custom was intro> 
doccd by Alexander VL, and the fint 
mention of such a piacdce is to be found in 
Plada's Itfe of that Pope, who says that he 
created in the Consistory held in 1493, John 
of AtagoOf a cardinal, but did not name him 
until the following year. Since the times of 
Uiban VIII., 1623, die custcnn has been 
genoal, and die present Pope usually adopts 
it If the Pope dies before die Cardinals 
/Vi/«0^ areofficialiy appointed, dieir creation 
is considered nulL 

Nothing can be imagiiied more magnificent 
than the spectacle presented by die assembled 
Pontifical Court for a ** Public" Consistory, 
or solemn distribution of the scarlet hats. 
The j^Mfftment chosen for thu ceremony is 
oiie of the most g^oooM in the world, bong 



that known as the Hall of the Consistory, 
which is decorated by the noblest frescoes of 
the Divine Raphad. Upon a crimson throne^ 
and under a dais of the same coloured vdvet, 
sits the Supreme Pontiff, wearing his triple 
tiara, and in full Pontifical robes. To the 
left and right of his Holiness are their Emi- 
nences the dder Cardinals^ seated upon 
benches covered with fine tapestry, and having 
their train-bearen at their feet, who are ac* 
commodated with low stools, and holding 
the superiors' Berettas upon their knees. 
Ranged along the walls at intervals are the 
, Swiss Guard, in their quaint costumes of yellow 
and black. Here the sun, streaming through . 
the lofty windows, brilliandy illuminates por^ 
tioos of the immortal Sanzio's grand pictu^, 
or the firescoes on the high and arched vault, 
or flashes daaslingly upon the steel cuirasses 
of the noble guard, or on the gold embroider^ 
dresses of the various ambassadors— on the 
Spanishi for instance, who wear still the pic- 
turesque costumes of the time of Philip II. 
On dther side of the Papal chair stand the 
Princes Orsini and Colonna, who have the 
hereditaiy privilege of being *' |mnces assis- 
tant at the Pontifical throne.^ Presendy way 
is made for the newly-appointed Cardinals, 
who file into the chamber two by two. They 
genuflect three times before the Pope, and 
dien proceed to embrace their elder brethren. 
The Pontiff then places the red hat upon 
their hosds, and says to each as he does so» 
** Receive this red hat, sign of your eminent 
dignity, which obliges you to devote your- 
s^to the good of the Church and the fiuth- 
fiil, even to death and to the shedding of 
your blood-^wfiR^ ad mortem ti sanguinis 
^Msimem indmstver The Pope only touches 
their heads, so to speak, with the hat, for as 
soon as he has uttered the above woids, he 
gives it back to the master of ceremonies, 
who in die evening carries it to the newly 
elected, being accompanied on diis occasioo 
by the Grand Chamlierlain, the master keeper 
of the Papal wardrobe, two prelates and five 
servants in rich liveries, called palefrenien. 
After die bestowal of the hat the Pope re- 
tires, tmless he intends to pronounce an 
allocution, and the assembly proceeds to 
dther the Sixdne, or Pauline Chaq)ds, where 
die 7i Z'^irM is chanted. Whentfaathynm 
of grace is sunft diek Eninesccs le-enter tilt 
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Hall of the Consistory, and another cere- 
mony is performed, called '' the closing and 
opening of the lips." Each of the new Car- 
dinals approaches the Pope in turn, who 
places his finger on their mouths, saying, '^ I 
close your lips so that you may not speaJc in 
the Consistory or in the Conclave;*' and then 
he opens their lips, repeating thefoUowing for- 
mula : — " I open your mouths so that you may 
speak in die Councils and in the election of 
the Supreme Pontififs, and in the Consistories, 
and in all places where it is your right as 
Cardinals to speak. In the name of the 
Father, Son, and of the Holy Ghost Amen.". 
This ceremony is at least as old as the time 
of Eugenius IV., for it is mentioned as having 
taken place in the Consistory he held Oct. 20, 
143 1 . However, Pope Pius V. declared, Jan. 
26, 1571, and what he said was confirmed 
by Gregory XV. in his " Ceremonial," written 
in 1622, that this ceremony is no longer ab- 
solutely necessary, and can be dispensed with. 
Nothing now remains to complete the cere- 
monies except to bestow upon each Cardinal 
a sapphire ring, for which he makes a return 
gift of 500 ducats, which, by decree of 
Pius IV., goes towards defraying the ex- 
penses of die Lateran Basilica. The selec- 
tion of the sapphire signifies the supreme 
and quasi-royal dignity of the Cardinalate, 
since that stone is the emblem of fidelity 
and loyalty. The custom of giving this ring 
is evidently anterior to the reign of Boni- 
&ce VIII. (1294), for in his time it was 
undoubtedly bestowed, as a usual custom, 
upon his nephew, CarcUnal Gaetani. Above 
the stone on this ring the arms of the reign- 
ing Pontiff are skilfiiUy engraved. 

After their reception of the scarlet hat, the 
Cardinals proceed to the Church of St. Peter's, 
in great State, to adore the Blessed Sacrament 
and pay their homage at the shrines of the 
aposties Peter and Paul. On leaving the 
basilica they distribute abundant alms to the 
poor, and then go to pay their respects to 
the Dean of the Sacred College. The Dean 
of the Cardinalate is always a very important 
personage. He is Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of Ceremonies and Secretary of the Holy 
Office, or Inquisition. He is, moreover, 
usually a Patriarch, or Archbishop, and is 
addressed as Colendissimo and Osservaniis- 
simo. When by chance he is Bishop of Ostia 



as well as Cardinal, he has the right to con- 
secrate the new Pope, if His Holiness has 
not previously received the dignity of Bishop. 
He has, moreover, to be addressed by the 
Pope as " Venerable brother," " Dear son," 
and on the envelope, *' To the Most Reve- 
rend Lord Cardinal." The Cardinals address 
their letters to each other thus : '^ To the 
Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lord 
Cardinal" 

After their visit to the Cardinal Dean, 
they return home and receive the visits of 
their friends ; and, indeed, of any one who 
chooses to wear full evening costume. The 
saloons of their palaces are thrown open and 
brilliantly illuminated. The princesses and 
marchionesses of the Roman aristocracy flock 
to these receptions in their most goigeous 
dresses, and blazing with diamond. The 
Cardinal receives his guests at the door of 
the £rst saloon, and, after kissing his hand, 
the visitor passes into the other halls and 
partakes of light refreshments. A huid of 
music plays in the bouse and another in the 
street, &cing it. These receptions continue 
for three consecutive evenings. 

No Cardinal can visit an ambassador after 
his creation until after the ambi^sador has 
paid him his respects ; neither can he descend 
the staircase to reconduct any visitor to his 
carriage. A Cardinal cannot kneel on the 
same bench in a church on which any other 
person is kneeling, unless that person is of 
royal birth. Three Cardinals being together 
in one carriage cannot admit a fou^ person 
into it, even if he be a prince of die blood. 
These rules of etiquette are, however^ more 
frequently dispensed with than retained. 

Cardmals, when residing in Rome, must 
have the following dependents and servants, 
who are called famigliari^ or familiars : — 
(i.) An auditor, who prepares the documents 
and writings of his master for publication ; 
(2.) A secretary, who opens his dispatches ; 
(3.) A master of the chamber, who regulates 
the ceremonies to be observed on inttt>ducing 
strangers to his Eminence ; (4.) A gentleman 
usher, who carries the Canlinal's tordi in 
public processions; (5.) A train-bearer; 
?6.) A chaplain; (7.) A nuijor domo; 
(8.) A chamberlam; (9.) A valet; (10.) A 
dean, who regulates the wardrobe; and 
(i X.) A door-opener, who opens the doors of 
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the houses and salons which his master may 
choose to enter, and also those of his car- 
riage. There then is the coachman, the 
postiUony and then stable-boys, or, better, 
*' hanging footmen," from the custom they 
have of riding belund the Cardinal's 
carriage on State occasions. Their Emi- 
nences, as a rule, live very simply. Their 
teble is frugal, and their manner of treat- 
ing their ** fiemiiliars" and dependents very 
kind and paternal in the extreme. They are 
osaally remembered in their patron's wills, 
and are not unfrequently pensioned by him 
for life. The Cardinals are usually chiefs of 
various religious congregations, inspectors of 
monasteries, protectors of religious orders, 
corporations, and colleges. Their duties are 
innumerable, and it is astonishing how they 
find time to fulfil them all, and to be what 
all the Roman Cardinals are, always ready 
to receive with surpassing politeness any 
strangers who may bring them an intr^uc- 
tion or need their aid. Within the present 
century die Sacred College has been illus- 
trated by some of the most eminent of men, 
such as the great statesmen, Cardinals Pacca 
and Consalvi ; that astonishing man, Cardi- 
nal Mezzofimti, who wrote and spoke seventy 
languages ; the great Cardinal Mai, whose 
indefatigable labours . and ability as an 
antiquary discovered and gave to the world 
the beautiful De Republwn of Cicero, and 
many other immortal works of the ancients ; 
Cardinal Wiseman; Cardinal Billiet, the 
accomplished botanist ; Cardinal de Bonne- 
chose, the eloquent French speaker and 
philanthropist; Cardinal Manning; Cardinal 
Newman; Cardinal McCloskey; Cardinal 
Pitra, whose archseological knowledge is of 
the highest order; the bte Cardinal Ber- 
nabo; and many others, alike eminent for 
their piety, charity, and learning. 

Indeed, to a truly conscientious/ prelate, 
the dignity of Cardinal is not an^ enviable 
one. Let Pope Pius II. explain its duties, 
in the following fragment from his Allocution 
pronounced on the occasion of the creation 
of a number of Cardinals in Siena Cathedral, 
in 1460 : — 

My sons [uid he]» you have just received the 
greatest o! toe most exalted dignities. Called to the 
Sacred CoUegep you wiU be with us the judges of 
the earth. Yon wiU have to distinguish between 
9Jtfe aod cause, between blood spd bloody between 



leprosy and leprosy. Successors of the Apostles* 
you wiU be seated round us on our throne. You wiU 
De the senators of Rome, and like kings ; the true 
hinges of the earth, upon which the doors of the 
ChunA move. Consider, therefore, in your hearts 
what mind, what genius, what integrity, is needed to 
worUuly 611 this dignity: humility and not pride^ 
liberality and not avarice, abstinence and not excess, 
continence and not license, wisdom and Iraming and 
not ignorance ; in a word, aU the virtues and no 
vices, is what tiiis honour exacts. If you have been 
hitherto vigilant, you must be doubly more so now 
than ever. If you have been generous, you must be 
doubl^ so now. Give alms abm&dantly, and above aU 
things, help the needy and feed the poor. May th« 
Scriptures be ever in your hands, that you may 
teacn others to avoid error, and that your light mav 
shine forth before the whole world. In €ne, oe such 
as you wished the Cardinals to be, before you your- 
selves were raised to that dignity. 

Intimidated by the tasks and responsibilities 
of their office, many have refused the rank, 
or only accepted it when menaced by 
anathema. Others have begged the Pope 
to remove it from them out of an extreme 
spirit of humility. In 1059 we find St. 
Peter Damien renouncing the piuple, which, 
however, he was obligeid to reassume by 
command of the Pope in 1062. The 
Blessed Andrew of St Francis, of the great 
house of Conti, refused the hat in 1302, 
because he feared it might inflame his 
vanity. St. Vincent Ferrer did the same ; 
and so did St. Francis Borgia, St. Philip 
Neri, and, in our own time, Prince 
Odescalchi, of the Order of Jesuits, grand- 
nephew of Innocent XI., who renounced 
the dignity of Cardinal to become a Jesuit 

When a Cardinal dies, his body is em- 
balmed, and exposed to the veneration of 
the public upon a bed of State, surrounded 
by several altars, at which Masses are said 
fxom an early hour after midnight to mid- 
day, for three successive days. On the 
third day the body is taken to the church, 
and placed upon a catafalque erected in the 
centre of the sacred edifice. The face of 
the corpse is covered with a white veil, and 
the violet robes of office which are worn in 
Lent enshroud the stiff figure of the 
deceased. His hands are crossed upon his 
breast, and at his feet is a metal cylinder, 
containing the acts of his life, his titles and 
name, written upon parchment, which, 
together with several coins of the reigning 
Pontiff, are buried with him. 

If a Carding dies during^ the Conclave, 
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he is laid ia State in the Sixtine Chapel; 
but the funeral does not t^ke place until tfie 
close of that assembly. The Mass of 
Requiem is usually sung by a brother 
Caidinaly assisted by a domestic prelate of 
the Pope and the chaplab of tfie deceased 
The body, as a rule, before the Italian 
occupation, was buried in thf church 
which gave the title to die deceased in life. 
A Mass of Requiem is also said a few 
days after the death in the Pope's private 
chapel, at which His Holiness assists. No- 
vember 5 is the day fixed for the celebration 
of a Mass for the repose of the souls of all 
the departed Csuxiinals since the days of 
Peter. This ceremony used to be performed 
on the same day as that of the Requiem of 
all Popes ; but by a decree of Leo X. it was 
fixed for the above date, whereas the annual 
Mass for deceased Popes takes place on 
September 5. 

The only ceremony connected with the 
Cardinalate which now remains to be de- 
scribed, is that of the taking possession of the 
titular church. This usually occurs in the after- 
noon. The church is beautifully decorated 
and illuminated for the occasion, and the 
square in front of it is sprinkled with yellow 
sand and box leaves. The coat of arms of 
the Cardinal is hung over the door, and 
remains there as long as he lives. It is 
also represented in the interior of the sacred 
edifice, under a plentiful hanging of crimson 
velvet On either side of the choir are two 
portraits, one of the Pope, the other of the 
new Cardinal. A throne draped with scarlet 
is to the left of the high altar, which is orna- 
mented with sue tall wax tapers, often covered 
with illuminations. The Swiss Guards stand 
at the entry of the church and by the sdtar. 
The Cardinal arrives in his gala coach, robed 
in scarlet, and accompanied by a master of 
the pontifical ceremonies and a bishop. 
Three other coaches follow his, and contam 
his suite. These ^ vehicles and their horses 
are caparisoned with scarlet cords and tassels. 
At the door of the church its clergy await 
His Eminence and conduct him to ue altar. 
Here he is enthroned, and a notary of the 
Apostolic Chamber reads him the brief of 
the Pope confirming his r^ht to the title and 
to its temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. 
The clergy then promise to obey the new 



Cardinal, and proceed to kiss his ring. Te 
Dmm is chanted, and benediction given, 
and His Eminence next pronounces a short 
allocution previous to withdrawing into the 
sacristy, where a crowd of persons of dis- 
tinction or of his acquaintance come to kiss 
his lumd and compliment him» and the ceio- 
mony is thereby concluded. 

Such are the principal rules and cere- 
monies attendant upon the Cardinalate. It 
must, however, be remembered that since 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians, 
many of the ceremonies I have described are 
omitted. 
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^be Storp of l^omeo anb 

Suliet 

By Henry B. Wuratxey, F.S.A. 

PART II. 

|HE following parallel passages will 
show how often Shakespeare worked 
up the thoughts of others, when he 
considered them worthy of such 
attention. In the beautiful scene in the 
garden, where the lovers meet alone for the 
first time (act it. sc. 2), there are several 
special likenesses between the play and 
Brooke's poem besides the general resem- 
blance, thus— 

In windowe on her leaning arme her weaxy hed doth 
rest. Br0oki. 

See how she leaai her cheek upon ber hand. 

Oh Romeus (of your life) too lavas sure yon vx% 
That in this place, and at thys tyme, to nasard it you 

dare. 
What if yonr dedly foes, my kiissmen, saw yon here ? 
Lyke lyons wylde, yoar tender partes aso&der wonld 
they teare. Brooke. 

The orchard walls are high and hard to dimh^ 
And the place death, considering who thou ait, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

If wedlocke be the ende and marke which your desire 
hath found, 

Both me and myne I will all whole to yon betake. 
And following vou where so you goe, my fiither*s 

house forsake, 
But if by wanton love and by unlawful svte 
You thinke in ripest yeres to pluck my maydeahods 

dainty fmte, 
You are Mgylde ; and now your Juliet you beseekea 
To cease your sute^ and sufier her to bve emong her 

likes. Brooke. 
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If that thy beot of love be honourable^ 

Th J purpose marriage^ send me word to-morrow. 

And an my fortnnes at thy foot I'll lay, 

And follow thce^ my lord, throughout the world. 

But if thou mean'st not well, 
I do bestech thee « • • 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my gneC 

Shakeipeare. 

The expression of Juliet's impatience for 
the hour which is to bless her with her hus- 
band's presence, and her beautiful soUloquy 
(act iiL sc. a), in which she wishes the sun to 
huny on his setting and night to come 
quickly, seem to have been suggested by the 
followmg lines in the poem : — 

How long these lovers thought the lasting of the day, 
Let other judge that wooi^ted are lyke passions to 

assay: 
For my part, I do gesie eche howre seemes twenty 

yere: 
So that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we 

heare) 
The sunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens 

might gyde. 
Black siuute of night and doubled darke should 

straight all over hyde. 

The parting scene between Romeo and 
Juliet (act iiL sc. 5) is described more fully 
in the poem than in the play. When Romeu^ 
arrives in Juliet's chamber both are mute — 

But on his brest her bed doth joylesse Juliet lay, 
And on her slender necke his chyn doth ruthfuU . 
Romeus stay ; 

and when the lovers part the signs of dawn- 
ing day are more elaborately enumerated by 
Brooke than by Shakespeare, although the 
former does not mention die nightingale which 
is so beautifully introduced by the latter. When 
Lady Capulet comes to JiUiet after Romeo 
has left, she chides her daughter for the 
excessive grief she exhibits for her cousin's 
death in much the same terms both in the 
poem and play — 

For time it is that now you should our Tybalt^s death 

forget 

• « •« ••*. 
You cannot call him backe with teares and shrikings 

shriU: 
It is a iait thus still to grudge at God's appoynted 

will. Brooke, 

Erennore weeping for ^our cousin's death ? 
What wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? 
An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make him live : 
Therefore have done. Some grief shows much of 

love: 
But mu^ of grief shows still some want of wit. 

Shaktspeart. 



The directions given by Friar Laurence to 
Juliet (act iv. sc. i) are founded upon those 
in the poem, where we read — 

Receive this vyoll small and keepe it as thine eye, 
And on the marriage day, before the sunne doe cWaiv 

theskye^ 
Fill it with water full up to the very brim. 
Then drink it off, and tnou shalt feele throughout eche 

vayne and lim 
A pleasant slumber slide, and quite dispred at leogth 
On all thy uartes, from every part reve all thy kindly 

strength : 

Withottten moving thus thy ydle parts shall rest, 
Ko puUe shall goe, ne hart once beate within thy 

nollow biest 
But thou shalt lye as she that dyeth in a trannoe. 

Shakespeare writes — 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drows^r humour, for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress^ but surcease. 

Juliet's speech before she fells into the 
trance (act iv. s& 3) is a condensed and 
greatly improved version of Brooke's vivid 
but lengthy description. When the time 
comes for taking the potion, natural fears 
arise — 

What doe I knowe (quoth she) if that this powder 

shall 
Sooner or later then it should, or^dse not woorke at 

Then she thinks of the vault where she will 
be laid, and of the bones of her ancestors 
and Tybalt's body (" a griesly thing to looke 
upon") which it contains, and 

Then pressed with the feare that she there lived in, 
A sweate as colde as mountaine yse pearst through 
her slender skin. 

It will only be necessary here to quote a 
few lines of Shakespeare's description^- 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Come vial 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

To conclude, the two last lines of the play 
are a plain echo of those of the poem— 

For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romea 

Shakespeare* 

There is no monument more worthy of the sight 
Then this the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 

• Brooke. 

The inquiiy into the amount of obligation 
that Shakespeare is tmder to the old story is 
one of veiy great interest, but the considera- 
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frequently to speak to her, it happened one 
night, when it snowed very much that he 
meeting her at the usual place, asked her to 
let him into her chamber." Juliet refuses, 
but agrees to marry Romeo. " Upon which 
having prudently put an end to their con- 
versation, they parted." Romeo goes to 
Friar Lorenzo, who agrees to many the 
lovers. One day, in Lent, Juliet goes to the 
convent of St. Francis to confess, and there 
the two are married. They now enjoy each 
other's love for several nights, and hope in 
time to find out "some means to appease 
the father of the lady ;" but in the meantime 
the old and almost dead enmity between the 
two houses revives. In a street quarrel 
Romeo, with a single blow, stretches Tebaldo 
Cappelletti dead on the ground, and having 
been seen to commit this murder, he is 
banished. He only grieves at leaving Juliet, 
and gives way to no unmanly lamentations, 
but reaches Mantua half dead. Juliet is 
now always weeping, and her mother (whose 
name is Giovanna) imagines that she wants 
to be married. Messer Antonio, at his wife's 
suggestion, treats with one. of the Counts 
Lodrone as a husband for Juliet, and is 
angered when she refuses to marry. Juliet 
goes with her mother to confession at the 
church of St. Francis, and tells her troubles 
to Friar Lorenzo, who gives her a potion that 
will make her sleep '^for eight and twenty 
hours, more or less." She now returns home 
" so joyful that Messer Antonio and his lady 
lost all suspicion of her being in love, and 
imagined that it was in some strange melan- 
choly mood she had shed so many tears, and 
they would willingly have lefl her quiet, with- 
out any further mention of marrying her ; but 
they had proceeded so far in this matter, that 
they could not retract without blame." Juliet 
is sent to her father's villa with two aunts, 
and here after supper she takes the powder 
in water, which soon renders her like one 
dead. In the morning she is found on her 
bed, and one of the first physicians in Verona 
pronounces her quite dead, so that she is at 
once buried." Friar Lorenzo, in the meantime^ 
had gone a little out of the city to transact 
some business relative to his convent, and 
had given Juliet's letter, which was to be 
sent to Romeo, to a friar who was going to 
Mantua, and who, being arrived in that city, 



and calling two or three limes on Romeo, 
and unfortunately never finding him at homct 
nor being willing to deliver it into any other, 
kept it. Romeo, on hearing of Juliets death 
from Pietro, disguises himself as a peasant, 
and with a phial of serpent's water in his 
sleeve, set off for Verona. He goes straight 
to the tomb, where he sees ''his beautiful 
Juliet lying amidst the bones and rags of 
many dead bodies." He bewails her loss, 
and after taking the poisonous water, aixiently 
embraces his wife, who returns to life to find 
herself the most miserable of women. Romeo 
dies soon after, and Juliet, holding her breath 
for a long space, s^ids it forth with a loud 
cry, and falls dead upon the dead body of her 
husband. Lorenzo, wlio has come to see 
after Juliet, is caught by the watch, and when 
he is brought before the Prince he tells a false 
story. He would have been believed, had 
not some monks who wished him ill exposed 
his lies, and he is forced to tell Uie truth. 
The story ends mth tlie reconcilement of the 
two fiUhers, ^ so that the long enmity between 
them and their families, which neither the 
prayers of their friends, the threats of their 
Prince, detriments received by it, nor time 
itself, had ever been able to abate, through 
the unhappy and affecting death of the two 
lovers was terminated." 

Some critics have been hardy enough to 
affirm that Shakespeare was misled by the 
poem into making his play end as it does ; 
and they further assert, that, had he seen the 
Italian tale, he would liave brought Juliet to 
life before Romeo dies. Surely this exhibits 
blindness to poetical beauty and a total mis- 
understanding of Shakespeare's art A con> 
versation between the lovers in the ^'ault is 
unnecessary, as it would not help on the 
action of the piece, and it would at once take 
off half the beau^ from the parting scene. 
Garrick, who, with tasteless ingenuity, im- 
proved Shakespeare's play for the stage, 
struck out the character of Rosaline, and 
made some of the passages relating to her 
do duty for Juliet, and also revived Juliet 
before Romeo's death. 

Lope de Vega wrote a tragi-comedy on 
the loves of Romeo and Juliet, entided 
Castdvin^s y Moniaos^ which play is of 

* ThusUted and privately printed by Mr. F. W. 
Cosens in 1869. 
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great interest, as showing how changed a plot 
may become owing to the different treatment 
it undergoes. In many instances the in- 
cidents can be recognized^ but the final result 
is entirely original The hero has a Lepo- 
rello-like attendant, who makes the tomb- 
scene amusing. Julia's potion ceases to act 
when Roselo comes to her, and as he does 
not take poison the two lovers are happy in 
the end. 

I have now noticed some of the chief 
sources of the story of Romeo and Juliet, 
and I will, in conclusion, refer in the briefest 
possible manner to the treatment that Shake- 
speare's own play has received at the hands of 
those who esteemed themselves better judges 
of what a play should be than the great 
author himsel£ James Howard altered Romeo 
and Juliet into a tragi-comedy, and Sir 
William Davenant's company acted on alter- 
nate da3r8 the tragedy and the tragi-comedy. 
A little later^ Otway hashed up a part of the 
play with a plot taken from Plutarch and 
Lucan, and he called his mixture Caius 
Utarius. Theophilus Gibber, Garrick, Thomas 
Sheridan, Lee, Marsh, and others^ have tried 
their hands at "improving" Shakespeare's 
play, but it is not necessary to follow the 
intricacies of their tasteless alterations. It is 
sufficient for us to know that we have the 
work as it came from the master hand, and 
that their puny efforts to injure it are now 
f(»gotten. 
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ZTbe Dome6^a1? of Colcbeeter* 

By J, H. Round. 

PART IV. 

IHURCHES.— Though Mr. Freeman 
had the good fortune to find ''several 
churches" in the Survey,* I have 
failed to discover more than two, 
that of St Peter, within the Walls, and that 
(of St* Andrew) in the hamlet of Greenstead. 
But that there were other churbhes, or at 
least chapels, we may very fairly assume. t 

* "The Survey mentions several churches" (Arch, 
ypum, zuciv. 69). 

\ " There can be no doubt that a lara^e number of 
churches or chapels, though many but of small extent, 
did exist at the time of Domesday" {Donusday of 

HTiitS, txTIL). 




Seven priests occur among the buigesses, and 
possibly connote as many chapels.* Ipswich 
again, though no laiger, had nine churches.f 
At Norwich there were twenty churches and 
forty-three chapels, t Evidently the Survey 
did not profess to record the churches as 
such, but only those which possessed some 
financial interest.§ And at Colchester there 
is special evidence, though indirect " Siric 
(Sigeric) the Priest" appears, only ten years 
later,|| with his " little wooden church of St. 
John the Evangelist," and six years after 
that,^ the chapel of St. Helen is spoken of, as 
if of some standing. 

But to return to the two which are entered. 
Greenstead has been noticed above, and 
that of St Peter appears thus : — 

"In Colecestri est quaedam ecclesia Sancti Petri 
quam tenuerunt it. presbyteri, T.R.E., in elemosina 
regis cui adjacent ii. hidae teme. . . . . De hac ele- 
mosina reclamat Robertus Alius radulfii de hatingis 
{sic) ill. partes et eudo dapifer tenet quartam/' &c. 
(it 107^). 

This case has been selected in 77ie Norman 
Conquesf^ as an instance in which " the right 
of a church to alms is disputed." But in 
this Mr. Freeman is mistaken. He has over- 
looked the fact that, on the previous page, 
Eudo is credited with the ownership of a 
fourth part of the cAurcAfi which carried with 
it, as a matter of course, a foiyth part of the 
glebe. Church and glebe were m fact in- 
separable,|j^ and the term ''elemosina*' in- 
cludes them ^^M. Robert de Hasting8,$$ 

♦ ** The officers of the Excheauer who abridged 
inquisitions considered the entry of the one as in most 
cases implying the existence of tlie other" {^Iniroduc- 
iioH, ii. 1S9). Yet, observe at Derby, *'i. a:clesia 
cum viL cUricii^ (i. 280), 

f iL S9a t ii* 116. 

§ ** A few cases are named, but they are invariably 
those in which some land t>elon^ to them as an 
endowment, which bmds were subject to geld. Where 
such glebe lands did not exist, the mention of churches 
in Domesday is to be regarded only as incidental" 
(Domesday of Wilts, Uvi.). So at Ipswich, •• l\ aecclia 
scae mariae de xxvL ac," " I. a^ccliam sci augustini dc 
XL ac," &c. (ii. 190). So, too, Eyton Dorsa Domes- 
day^ 4«. 

H 1096, Mimastkon. t iios, lb. 

•» Vol. V. 805-806. 

ft "Cum quarta partp secclesiae sancti petri'* (ii. 

106 b.). 

tl: As is illustrated by the formula 'Via odiacent,^^ 
So, " U|ui hida quoe jacuit in aclesia S. Pauir'^(i. 209). 
So too " una ecclesia • . . . f » quajctccnf .... v. 
bovatae terrae*' (t. 280). 

|§ This entry supplies the missing link in the origin 

S 2 
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therefore, instead of disputing the rights of 
this church, was in fact claiming the three- 
fourths sliare of the church itself, which would 
carry with it, as of clear right, three-fourths 
of the glebe.* 

The church and glebe, as was not unusual, 
had formerly belonged to two Priests.f Such 
a case seems to hint at a married clergy, 
transmitting hereditary benefices.} 

It should perhaps be noticed that the 
present churches within the walls§ must 
all have stood on Roman vi<B\ 

Mills. — Four mills are mentioned in the 
Survey.T The one at Greenstead was still 
standing in 1648 (as shown by the " Siege- 
map"), but has long since disappeared. The 
other three are undoubtedly identical with 
" North Mill," " East Mill," and «' Middle 
Mill," the three water mills below the 
borough. But their respective ownership 
must remain conjectural.** We only learn 
that the Bishop's Mill had not been long 
erected, and that it had added notably to the 
value of his estate, ft Of North Mill there 

of the Hastings family. But though the omission of 
the ''s" is patent, Morant, Marsh, EUis, and even 
Mr. Freeman himself, have failed to detect the true 
reading. 

* Cases in which church^ were robbed of their 
glebe, will be found at ii. 4, and ii. 42 (Swegen), 
and at ii. 116 b. (Wihenoc) ; but this was by open 
violence, and under no pretence of claim. 

t Domesday passim. The best instance is at Hun- 
tingdon, *'aecclesia S. Marie . . . . «f terra qtue 

ad earn pertinet fuit aecdesise de Tomy Rex 

£. autem dedit earn Vitali et Bernardo presbyteris et 

ipsi vendiderunt Hugoni Hugo vero ven- 

didit eam II. presbyteris de huntedune et habent inde 
sigillum regis. £. Eustachius modo habet sine 
liberatore," (i. 108). This important passage illus- 
trates fi) the sale of benefices ; (2) the inseparability 
of church and glebe ; (3) their joint seizure by the 
Normans. 

I suspect that (as we saw at Lammarsh) the shares 
of SL Peter*s had been unequal^ and remained the 
same when granted to the Normans. 

X Stubbs^CVwj/. HisU^x. 233. 

§ Eight churches and one chapel. 

I It nas recently been su^ested that the sites of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret's Church were 
determined by the same consideration. 

f " Wherever a miU is specified, we generally find 
it still subsisting" (Iniroductum^ ii. 1 22). 

** One belonged to the Bishop, one to St Peter's, 
and one to Leoneda (see above). 

^ Modo I molendinum. Tunc et post valuit xl. 
solidos. Modo I (ii. 11). The value varied greatly. 
The Crown Mill at Huntingdon yielded 68 shillings I 



remains but the tradition. East Mill is still 
at work, and was a post of importance in the 
famous siege,* as was also the Middle Mill. 
The latter, soon alter the Survey, was taken 
possession of by the Crown for the benefit of 
the Royal Castle.t Adjoining it is still '* the 
Mill Acre," one of the primitive lots which 
formed the King's Meadow.^ 

Manorial Houses. — Manors are con- 
stantly found in Domesday, to the posses- 
sion of which is attached that of one or 
more town-houses,! situated almost always 
in the chief town of the county. Of this the 
Domesday of Colchester affoids an excellent 
example. On collating its entries with those 
in the county I find the list is as fol- 
lows: — 

The Abbess of Barking held three houses 
in right of her manor of Wigborough ;|| the 
Abbot of Westminster two, in right of his 
manor of Feering ^ the monks of St. Andrew 
one, in right of Mersea (of this Waleian had 

♦ Antiquary, L 21. 

f So at Povington, " HujusManerii Molinus calum- 
niatus est ad opus Regis" (i. 80 b.)* t.^.| for the Castle 
he was founding at Corfe (Di/nei Donusday^ 42). The 
Middle MiU was hence also known as the King's 
Millf and a third of it was granted l^ Henry I. to 
St. Botolph's, just as the King's Mill in Canterbury 
was granted by Stephen to St Augustine's (Bat- 
(teleys Somner, App. vii. a). 

X So in Charter of 983 A J>. qnoted by Kemble. 
" The miii'Steadf the mill, and so much of the mark 
land as belongs to 3 hides." In the Agricultural 
Report for Wilts (p. 259), Quoted by Jones {Domes- 
day of Wiiis, xUt.), a Mill-ham (the equivalent to 
the Domesday phrase sedes molini^ by which is desig- 
nated the millet's homestead and portion of the 
meadow attached to the mill) is defined to be ''a 
narrow strip of ground by the side of a river.** 

§ This is a pomt of some importance^ as Mr. Coote 
assumed (pp. 377-380) that the estates oiginally 
belonged to the houses (according to the Roman 
system), but that under the later iGiglo*Saxon Mon- 
archy, die houses came to be regarded as belonging 
to the estates. He thus traces it to a Roman origin. 
But though he finds plenty of evidence for the "later" 
practice, he only has one (in 832} of the ** earlier." 
and even that is not a case at all, being only an 
instance of a few acres on the outskirts of Canterbury 
forming the share of the common land belonging to a 
lot house (see case at Nottingham in my Arekme 
Tenure)^ with its ri^ts in the common wood {com- 
munionem siha). Thus his argument wholly faUs. 
The Romans, in short, subjected the country to the 
town, but the English the town to the country. 

II Huic manerio pertinent iii domus in colecaslio 
(ii. 18, cf. ii. 107). 

U Granted by the Conqueror (ii. 14, 106 Q. 
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despoiled them) ;• Otto Aurifaber three, in 
right of Shalford; Ralph Peverel five, in 
right of Terlingjt Ralph Baynard one, in 
right of ToUeshunt ;t Swegen of Essex ope, 
in right of Elmstead X Geoffrey de Magnaville 
two, in right of Ardleigh ; and Earl Eustace 
one {purg€ss\ in right of RivenhalL To 
these must be added four houses within the 
burgus^ two of them belonging to St Peter's 
land in the civitcts^ and two to Godric's. 
But these stood on a different footing; every 
one of these houses was held subject to can- 

MoNEYfiRS. — ^The financial entries at Col- 
chester are, though full, so obscure as to be 
almost unintelligible. It is clear, however, 
that there were moneyers, T.R.E., paying 
annually four pounds. It is also clear, from 
the Borough Oath-Book,§ that the firtfia 
burgi in 32 Henry II. (compare Pipe Roll, 
2 Henry II.) had been lessened by £,^ 
in default of four moneyers. || We may 
assume then that four was the standing 
number, though it cannot be proved from 
the Survey. In any case, coins of William 
have been found, stamped with the names of 
four^ — ^namely, fifty of Wulfric (Pulfril), 
twenty-two of Ael&ige (Ielfsi), sixteen of 
Wulfwine (Pulfpine), who had coined also 
before the Conquest,** and eight of Derman 

(DlRMAN.)tt 

In addition to the moneyers' tribute, " the 
Burgesses of Colchester and of Maidon'' 

* Est in coleoestrd i domos quae pertlnnit huic 
tcrrse. Walcnm earn abstttlit (ii. 22). 

f Ihid. ii. 107. 

X Sttcno i domum, &ca (ii. 106 b.) cf. ii. 48. Alme* 
stcdam tenuit Robert filius Wimarc. Modo Suen. 
(This proves him to have been Swegen of Essex.) 
The next bouse bad also been Robert's, but was not 
Swegen's. I have detected a. new p^randson of Swegen 
in •' Walter son of Robert Suein," of the St. Jomi's 
chartulary. This suggests that Henry de Essex was 
um of Robert, and grandson of Swegen (see Norman 
Conquest^ iv. 736-738). 

S Morattt*s Colchester^ i. 46. 

H In some towns the moneyer seems to have paid 
£,\ a year, and in others one mark (iv. 4i/.)» ^ £^ 
extra quando moneta vertebcUur. The latter was extra 
fimtam, 

9 Arckeeologia^ xxvi. 96t 

♦♦ «*Wulfwi on colncester^ (penny of Harold), 
Archoidogia^ iv. 363. * 

ft Denemannus, 1 domum (Burgess Roll in Survey). 
Compare Norman Conquest^ v. 791. A moneyer's 
huttiyc was a good one. *' Suetman monetarius 
I domum llbenun reddcntem zl d. (i. 154.) 



paid ;^2o for the privilege of their mint 
{pro moncta,)* 

Finance — 

Est autem consuetudo ut unoquoque anno^quinto 
decimo die post pascham reddanl burgenses regii 
duos marcas argenti et hoc pertinet ad firmam re^is. 
Pncterea de unaquaque domo per annum vi. denarios, 
quae reddere potest sul victum soldariorum regis, vel. 
ad expetitionem terra* vel maris ; et hoc non est ad 
firmam. Et hoc sit si rex soldarios habuerit vel expe- 
titionem fecerit. 

Et^r(fi^/^hosvi. denarios tota ci vitas ex omnibus 
debitis reddebat T.R.E. xv. 1. v s. iiii. d. in unoquoque 
anno. De quibus reddebant monetarii iiii. 1. T.R.E. 

Modo reddit iiiixx 1. et vi scxtarios mellis vel 
xl soUdos iiii. Et prseter hoc c solidos vicecomiti 

de cersuma. Et x s. et viii d. ad prebendarios pas- 
cendos. Et prseter hoc reddunt burgenses de Cole- 
cestra et de Melduna xx 1. pro moneta. Et hoc 
constituit Waleramus et advocant regem adturtorem 
quod condonavit illis x 1. et tenens Wsdchelin episcopo 
querit ab illis xl 1. (ii. 107, 107, b.) 

By thus dividing the entries we make them 
somewhat clearer. To begin with those 
which are least obscure, the ^40 spoken of 
at the close was the iviQfirf/ia burgi. This is 
proved by the Pipe Rolls.t Hence, Wal 
chelin was then a custos of the town,| and 
held it at ferm. If tettens episcopo be rightly 
translated " holding it from the Bishop," the 
Bishop of London must have held it from 
the Crown,§ and sub-let it to Walchelin, but 
I am inclined to believe that both at Ipswich 
and Colchester, the town was already held at 
ferm from the Oisios by the corpus burgmsium 
themselves, and that this Walchelin was 
merely the Bishop's secular agent. Here 
again the mysterious Waleran|| confronts us, 
and the entry, as shown by the analogy of 
Ipswich^) proves that he must have been the 
former custos** and, as such, arranged the 
ferm. He, also, had reduced it by ;;^io. 

* So at Gloucester, *' dc moneta habet rex xx lib." 
(i. 161) and Ipswich, "et monetarii reddebant T. K. E. 
iv. lib. pro moneta, modo debent reddere xx lib. (ii. 
290). 

t Firma CivUatis Colecestr^, (Pipe Roll, 1130.) 

X The town and castle were long after committed 
to one ctistos, who accounted for i\ke firma burgi till 
the reign of Heniy II. 

§ As did his successor in 12 16. 

II He turns up at Norwich, "vastati .... par- 
tim per Walerannum'' (ii. 117b.) 

IT Et Roger vicecomes dedit totum ad firmam pro 

xl lib non potuit habere censum, et ex noc 

condonavit Ix sol. Modo reddit xxxvii lib. (ii. 290 b.) 

** Possibly till his death shortly before the Survey. 
He may, whex^ CUstos^ have seized the monks' house. 
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But, this being so, why is the fenn, higher 
up, given at ";£8o and 6 sextaries of 
honey?'' This, I confess, seems inex- 
plicable. The gersuma was here a fee to 
the sheriif.* It is singular that the ten and 
eightpence to the prebendaries was just half 
what Norwich paid.f There remains the 
question of the military service. Mr. Free- 
man has called attention to the historical 
importance of that entry : — 

The borough had clearly been, before the coining 
of William, allowed to make a money composition 
for military service in i\i^ fird ... It is possible that 
we have here the key to the fact that so many Eng- 
lish burgesses of Colchester remaii^ed undisturbed . . . 
Here is a point which touches the general history of 
England " {"Arch. Jbum, rnxvt. 69). 

We must, of course, accept the explanation 
of so eminent an authority, yet there are one 
or two points which may tend to modify this 
view. (I.) Such commutations were only pay- 
able when the fyrd was actually called out.} 
At Colchester^ on the other hand, by a soli- 
tary exception, it is most carefully specified 
thatthepayment is to hcannual. (2.) Therate 
of sixpence a house appears to represent the 
ordinary ga/o/,^ and not to have formed a 
special imposition. The expression non 
est ad firmam can be exactly paralleled at 
Huntingdon and at Stamford, in both which 
cases the gafol^v^ not form part of the ferm.|| 
(3.) The soldarii here, as Mr, Freeman re- 
minds us, were "doubtless the house-carls. "If 
But though Exeter contributed to the support 
of the house-carls,** this did not exempt her 
from service in the fyrd. (4.) If it be urged that 

* Gersuma did not mean ** the Queen's Gold ** un- 
less qualified by regina (as at Worcester and Oxford,) 
At Edesham the £^ de gersuma was paid to the 
Archbishop. 

t Norwich paid £\ u. 4^. and Ipswiclu&r. 

X Quando rex ibat &ca (i* 154,330) eunte rege (i.238) 
&ca. &ca. 

§ The usual gafoi in towns was about *jd. a house, 
so this arrangement was a favourable one. We are 
told that all the houses paid gafol, and it was evi- 
dently here not included in the ferm (see below). 

tl De toto hoc burgo exibant x lib. de Landgable 
T.V^.'E..., Prater fucc habebat rex xx lib. et comes x Kb. 
dc firma burgi (i.203). Modo dat 9A firtnam L lib. 
De omnibus consuetudinihus regis modo dat xxviii. 
Ill), (i. 336). Compare Cambridge, De consuetudi" 
ftibus hnjus villa: vii. lib. per. annum, et de Landgable 
vii. lib et ii. orae et ii. den (i. 1 89). 

U So in Exon Domesday adopus mtlitum is rendered 
ad solidarios. 

•• Norman Conquest ^ iv. 147. 



there is no entry specifying the contingent 
due to the fyrd^ it may be replied that such 
entries only occur where a special numerical 
composition has been made,* the service in 
ordinary cases being simply U)at of the Hun- 
dred, and, as such, needing no specificatioD«t 
(5.) This portion of the Crown dues may 
have been permanently appropriated to the 
support of the household officers,! just as the 
whole of them were, four centuries Iater.§ 

These objections may not be insuperable, 
and it is possible that Mr. Freeman may be 
able, from his wider knowledge, to dispose of 
them. Yet they impel us to receive the 
theory with caution, though at first sight 
plausible add ingenious. The paiagmph 
which follows can only be made inteUtgible by 
reading prtzier for propter.\\ It then b^omes 
the usual statement of the firma T.R.E. 
This was ^15 51. 4^/. It haci thus, we see, 
been largely raised, a (act which throws some 
doubt on William's leniency to the bur- 
gesses.f 

Of the actual ferm, T.R.E., the moneyers 
contributed ^£4, and the king's burgesses 
£1 6s. od.** The rent of the king's demesne 
lands may possibly be put at about ;^3, and 
there would remain £'j to be accounted for. 
This may have chiefly proceeded from the 
consuetudo on the land.ff 

We now come to the Danegeld. Of this 
the mention is only incidental, for Colchester, 

* Tliere is no entry at Ipswich or Norwich, nor 
at Chester, &ca. 

t As there were twenty hundreds in Essex, Col- 
chester would have contributed onc'twentieth of the 
county force. It is strange that so late as 1585, it 
contributed eight men out of 150 levied on the county 
and thirteen (out of 350) in 1588. 

X See Hole (Domesday of SL raufs, xxxviii.) on 
"the appropriation of Manors,*' ad vutum. 

§ Rot. Pari. 1485, 1495. 

il Propter is a most unlikely construction, and u 
actually negatived by the de quOms. 

% Mr. Freeman argued that their composition for 
fyrd saved them from the guilt and from the penal- 
ties of treason. 

** These dua marta may be referred to in the ex^re<- 
turn Hon reddutU eonsueiudisum nisi de suts cafitibm^ 
which sugfirests that they were raised by a poll tav 
(compare Uie expression p^ capita m Fiti Osbert*i> 
rising, 1194). 

ft That there was a special consuitudo on the hntt 
(as in any rural manor) is proved by the case of the 
I^xden hides and by the entry " de terra sua et de 
htda .... non est reddita consaetudo" (ii. 106}. 
This must have been distinct from the A<iM//*daes. 
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as I have shown, being rated as a Hundred, 
paid geld as for a hundred hides* It would 
seem, howeveri to occur twice as scot* In 
the case of the Lexden hides geld is clearly 
meant by it,f and alsoy we may fairly assume, 
in the Bishop's fee. It should be noticed 
that the auxilium which replaced the geld % 
was ^2o in iijo^ and on all subsequent 
OGcasions.§ 

Lastly^ I would repeat, of these finan- 
cial entries, that my elucidations can only be 
regarded as tentative, and that further ex- 
planation would be most welcome. 

Conclusion. 

What light has our inquiry thrown 
upon the origin of our most ancient 
towns? Perhaps the most salient feature 
revealed in the Survey of Colchester is the 
stamp of a primitive rural community im- 
printed on. a waUed and populous town, a 
former Roman colonia. We have there seen, 
still existent, the traces of an earlierandsimpler 
life, of a village 

tBi iroifuva woiiirjv 

where a little clan of ploughmen and shep- 
herds held in common the land around them, 
field and pasture,|| woodf and mead. Whence 
are we to trace this village life? May we 

* So at Ipswich, et cccxxviii. mansiones vastat^ 
sunt in baigo quae T.R.E. seoita^nt ad geltnm regis. 
(Being vasiaia, they no longer paid geld.) But though 
scot may at times mean geld, it does not always 
do so. 

t So at Lincoln. " Diue vero (canicatae) sunt in 
j;eldo cum burgensibus" and at York, "in geldo 
civitatis sunt iiiixx. carucatse terne" (i. 298). The 
grievance of the burgesses which (as I have shown 
under " Lexden") was wholly misundeistood by Mr. 
Freeman, is well illustrated by the case of Shiews- 
bury, where the same ge/d was exacted, though /^ 
ra/ta^U area has been lessened (i. 252). 

X Hisi, Norm. Conq, ▼. 440. 

S See Pipe Rolb. This would represent four sh. 
on the hiae (compare C<mst, Hist. i. 581). May this 
possibly throw light on the "obscure^ Danegeld 
nuarrd of 1 163 {.Const. Hist, i. 462) by hmting that 
toere were two rates of two shilling each ? 

II Though the pasture actually m commonalty was 
not k^ge at the time of the Sunreyt yet the great 
extent of the "Lammas lands,*' long held in semi-com- 
monalty, preserve unmistakable traces of the village 
community. 

IT " The King's Wood'',mu6t have once been the 
common wood . of the community, before the King 
became its Lord. 



carry back our thoughts to the Celtic clan, 
clustering around that great Mai-dun, which, 
I believe, we may dimly pictiure to ourselves 
crowning the steep hill-side ? Surely we must 
deem that a Roman colonia^ the oldest of all, 
and one of the most populous, must have 
supplanted so effectually that earlier polity, as 
to present to the incoming English the mere 
wreck of a city community. But how are we 
to reconcile this undoubted fact, the settlement 
of Colchester on the mark system, with the 
antipathy of the early English to life in awalled 
town? Did the original village community 
establish itself without the walls, down by the 
stream, in the '' Middle Borough ?" Yet, if so, 
why was the Romany^i^a chosen for their com- 
mon pasture ? * .Again, how did these shep- 
herd-kings treat the surviving citizens ? Did 
they employ them as He}ots or Gibeonites, 
'' hewers of wood and drawers of water," or 
did they merely keep them aloof as was the 
fate of the FfaWurger of Augsburg ? The 
analogy of Exeter would seem to fovoiu: the 
latter hypothesis, though at Colchester the 
distinction of race had earlier merged in that 
of class, f 

Another problem is suggested by the fact 
that Lexden, though then lying, at least for 
the most part, within the extra-hundredal 
Liberties of Colchester, had given its name 
to an adjoining Htmdred. Was it originally 
the chef-lieu^ or rather the trysting-place, c^ 
that Htmdred, before Colchester was of suffi- 
cient importance to be marked off as a Htm- 
dred of itself? In any case, there can be 
no doubt of the one important fact that 
" Old English Colchester" was a territorial 
district-^not a mere walled town, but an entire 
Hutidredy in the sense of ^' a greater mark."} 
And thus, through the medial stage of the 
Hundred, our oldest towns had their true 
origin in the mark, and not in the burh.% 

* This seems to point distinctly at life within the 
walls. 

t Norm. Conq. (1st ed.) i. 308. Surely (unless we 
are to accept the very rash hypothesis of Uie butchefy 
of the city populations), this explanation affords a 'tna 
media in this difficult question. What happened later 
at Exeter may have happened earlier at Colchester, 
and the vanquished may have survived as a subject 
population to emerge as a subject class. 

% Const. Hist. i. 99, 403. 

f " The common lands of the hurh testified to its 
origin in a state of society in which the mark system 
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But we have yet to consider one factor of 
the problem — the king. How and when did 
he become Lord of Colchester? This ques- 
tion, which is equally applicable to most 
other of the English towns, is not easy to 
answer, for it involves the farther question : 
how had the settlement been founded ? On 
royal demesne, or on folkland, or as a free 
township? Now we are told by Professor 
Stubbs that the royal '' property in land may 
fall under three heads," (i) " private estate," 
(2) "demesne of the Crown;" (3) "rights 
over the folkland," which "merged in the 
crown demesne" after tlie time of Ethelred* 
(or, indeed, < Alfred), t Unfortunately, Mr. 
Freeman's view is so coloured by political 
prepossession as to be irreconcileable with 
that established by Professor Stubbs. He 
ignores the existence of Crown demesne, 
and sees only private estate, and adminis- 
trative rights over the folkland. He also 
long post-dates the conversion of the latter 
into Terra Regis.X But, on either hypo- 
thesis, the theory that Uiese commimities 
were " founded on the folkland" seems self- 
contradictory .§ For if they were free com- 
munities, they would not have been "founded" 
by any one, and certainly not on the folkland 
(which was granted out to ifidividuals\ and 
if dependent^ they would have had a private 
lord, and not have passed into the hands of 
the Crown. Colchester, then^ must have 
first stood on original Crown demesne, or 
must have been a free community. 
Ml The unfailing evidence of the land points 
to the latter conclusion, both in the peculiar 
traces of commonage, and in the special divi- 
sion of the King's meadow. The King was 
clearly an extraneous factor of wholly subse- 

was not yet foigotten" {Const, Hist, i. 93). Bat com- 
pare ib, 83-85. The point to be insisted on is that, 
as throughout the English polity, their origin was 
rural and not urban, and that the actual walled burh 
was only a portion of their original area. This is 
the fact which has hitherto been so persistently over- 
looked. 

• Const, Hist, L 142. 

f The folkland was virtually becoming king's land 
from the moment that the West Saxon monarch be- 
came the sole ruler of the English. Const, Hist. i. 
193 ; i^' i. 103. 

* ^* After the Norman Conquest .... these two 
kinds of possession got confounded," L 94 {1st ed.). 

§ " Where such communities were «... founded 
^n th^fiUdandV Const, Hist, i. 93. 



quent introduction; On the other hand, we 
have evidence from the same source that 
Colchester had been a Royal Lordship for 
generations before the Conquest* This is 
shown by the shape of the demesne lands, 
over which no man had built even to our 
own days. They must have been marked off 
at a comparatively early period, before houses 
had begun to cluster thickly within the walls. 
We shall probably, therefore, arrive at the 
conclusion that the change in the status of 
Colchester was effected during the latter por- 
tion of the old English period. It was but 
a phase of that process of development, by 
which, as Professor Stubbs has ably showuit 
the foundations of a future feudalism were 
laid upon a free society. And its chief agent 
was jurisdiction. When every man had to 
seek a Lord, and when the King I^ecame Lord 
of all those who had no other, the fate of 
Colchester and of like communities was 
inevitable. Too powerful to fell a prey to any 
private Lord, they passed, without a struggle, 
into the hands of the King himself. And so 
it was that their ancient liberties were over- 
shadowed for a while in gloom, but only to 
emerge once more intact when sturdily 
wrested, inch by inch, from the grasp of their 
Lord the King. 
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padaniem in fDobern 
Cbrietianiti^t 

By J. Fredebick Hodgetts, 

Examiner to the University and District of Moscow, 
Professor of English in the Imperial CoUege of 
Practical Science of Moscow. 

|T is impossible to contemplate the 
mode of English thought, and the 
various idiomatic ways of expressing 
thought in Engh'sh at the present 
day, without being icfiirred back at every 
step to the manners and customs of our 
forefathers, as affording the safest light in in- 

* Compare Larking on the status oi Dover {Domes^ 
day of Ktnty 15;) The Manorial Houses being all 
subject to Crown rent, it seems probable that they 
were a somewhat late addition to the manors, at a 
period when town-life began to have charms for the 
rural Thegn, 

t Cmst. Hist, u iS4-i9i» 
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vestigating the true meaning of sayings and 
obs^vances not very clearly understood, 
but religiously preserved by us. In pursuing 
such an inquiry we are struck by observing 
that, in the majority of these cases of diffi- 
culty, we are led to seek their explanation 
in some other source than corrupt Nor- 
man-French, or still more corrupt Latin 
literature* 

As our vocabulary contains more than 
two-thirds of pure English words to one-third 
of words taken from other and very varied 
sources, while the backbone of the language 
remains sturdily Saxon, so the mode of 
thought animating the English mind in the 
Victorian age is, to the full, as Scandinavian 
as it was before the first Goth flung his giir 
or javelin at tlie gates of Imperial Rome. 
Now, as the ideas which our warlike an- 
cestors entertained on religious subjects were 
drawn from the Scandinavian creed, a very 
perfect and elaborate system of Paganism, it 
would follow, from the above remark, that 
certain fundamental notions — ^not only mere 
words and phrases, but thoughts, opinions, 
and feelin|;s — still lived on, after the reception 
of Christianity by the Scandinavian con- 
querors of Britain ; and. Pagan though they 
be, they have not been expelled at all. They 
have been clad in Christian guise, it is true, 
but their origin is purely Pagan, and Pagan 
they remain. 

Thus, even at the very centre of modem 
English refinement. Religion, we find, not 
traces merely of Pagan thought, but Odinic 
customs which have proved too strong for 
all reformers, from St. Augustine down- 
wards. 

A Christian grandfather .who invites his 
children and his grandchildren and another 
generation beyond that to share what is 
emphatically considered to be Christian 
cheer, provided for them at his hospitable 
board, at the most emphatically Christian 
{leriod of the year, Christmas, does, on iden- 
tically the same day (allowmg for the slip 
in the calendar) as nearly as possible the 
same thing that his Pagan ancestor did some 
centuries before the Christian era ! Nor 
has the mighty arm of the Church been 
able to banish the Pagan name for this 
Pagan feast from our truly Christian island, 
for Yule-fireS| Yule*logs, and Yule-tide are 



favourite Christmas terms in many parts 
of England, the word Yule being known 
in all. 

This ancient name for Christmas is still 
used throughout all Scandinavia. The 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians wish each 
other a " Glad Yule," as we say " A Merry 
Christmas to you i" This alone would serve 
to draw our attention to Scandinavia, even 
if no other reason existed for searching there 
for the origin ofour great Christian feast The 
grand storehouses of Pagan lore, as far as the 
Northern nations of Teutonic race are con- 
cerned, are the two Eddas, and if we refer 
to the part or chapter of Snorri Sturlson's 
Edda, known as Gylfa Giiming, we shall find 
the twelfUi name of Odin, the Father of the 
Gods, or Allfather, given as J^lg, or J^lkr 
(pronounced j^^^ oxyulg). The Christmas 
tree, introduced into Russia by the Scan- 
dinavians, is called elka (pronounced j^i^), 
and in the times just preceding and just after 
the conquest of Britain by the English, this 
high feast of Odin was held in mid-winter, 
under the name of JMka tid, or Yule-tide. 
It was celebrated at this season, because 
the Vikings, being then unable to go to sea, 
could assemble in their great halls and tem- 
ples,and drink to the gods they served so well. 
Another reason was that it fell towards the 
end of the last of the twelve mystic fHottaihs 
that made up the mythological as well as the 
cosmical cyde of Uie year, and was, there- 
fore, appropriately, designated by the lasi oi 
the names by which Odin is called in the 
Edda. 

The brightest of the gods, << the White 
God" Baldur (Baldr, or Balder), was the 
purest of the sons of Odin ; and, as the ser- 
vice of this deity is identified with that of 
his &ther, it will be necessary in arriving at 
a dear conception of the origin of Christ- 
mas and the observances connected with it, 
to give a brief view of the myth of Baldur. 
He is said to have been grcaUy beloved by 
gods and men. His face shone with splen- 
dour, and his pure brow *'was called the 
sun." He was gentle and good, though 
brave and warlike. The spouse of this deity 
was a mortal called Nanna, who was greatly 
respected by the Aesir for her beauty and 
virtue, she was permitted intercourse with 
both worlds; in short, not to speak irrc* 
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verenUy, she seems to have been a sort of 
mythic impersonation of what subsequently 
came to be styled ** the Church." 

We are told that when Baldur was bom 
he was accompanied into the world by a 
twin brother called Hoder, who had the mis- 
fortune to be bom blind. This is physically 
significative of the fact that darkness and 
^ light are inseparably correlative; morally, 
of the law that evU is the perversion or 
rejection of good. The Sagaman observes 
quaintly on this myth, that "All evil is bora 
blind." This twin brother of Baldur, Hoder 
by name, is the cause of all dissensions 
among men, and creates discord wherever he 
goes. He is disliked by the gods, who are 
bold and hardy warriors. Among the twelve 
Aesir, however, there is one who admits him 
to his friendship. This is the calunmiator 
of the gods, Uigdrd Loki^ the evil genius of 
Valhalla; to him no honours are paid, no 
altars erected. He is the one of the twelve 
who is a traitor t At the birth of Baldur it was 
foretold by the Fate of the Future, Skuld, 
that Baldur should fall by a mortal weapon 
unless all created objects should swear a 
solemn oath never to injure him. Nanna, 
being of mortal origin, was despatched to 
earth for the purpose of winning the desired 
promise from every created thing. Her 
known virtue and goodness had already 
gained her the goodwill of every object, 
animate or inanimate, that made up the world; 
but when her eloquence, combined with her 
beauty, was brought to bear on all ''trees 
and flowers, stones and metals, earth and 
water, 'fire and air," they all most readily 
gave the required promise, save and except 
the mistletoe, which, being a parasite of the 
oak, had been overlooked when the oath 
was exacted from that tree. Some say that 
Utgkrd Loki sat near the bough, in the shape 
of a white crow, thus hiding it from the 
view, and that afterwards, in punishment, the 
crow has always been black. 

The mistletoe having been thus omitted, 
Utgkrd Loki had no difficulty in maturing 
his plan for the destmction of Baldur. He 
speedily shaped an arrow of this wood, 
and, disguised as an old woman, prevailed on 
Nanna to take it with her to Valhalla to be 
rendered resistless in war by being discharged 
at Baklur ; who, in consequence of the vow, 



had become insensible to the effects of any 
blow from any weapon. The gods had in- 
vented a game, in which they discharged 
their various weapons at him. Baldur was 
placed with his back to a tree, which has in 
consequence become immortal. This tree 
can never fade, but remains ever green, 
and is known as the holly tree. Nanna, 
taking the opportimity afforded by tiiis 
game, presents her anow. Each of the 
gods, anxious to please so good and so 
popular a personage, wishes to discharge 
her shaft, when Utgkrd Loki points out 
that, owing to his misfortune in being bom 
blind, Hoder has never tried bis hand 
when Baldur has played target. The gods 
yield to the justice of this statement, and 
Hoder is permitted to take up his position, 
bow in hand, with the fatal mistletoe shaft. 
Loki, standing behind him, directs hia aim. 
The shaft, on its way to the heart of Baldur, 
is seen by Odin's war bird, the cock, which, 
flying up from the ground, tries, in vain, to 
intercept it On flies the shaft and pierces 
the White God's breast, who falls against the 
holly tree, which ever since bears drops of 
his blood, in the shape of red berries amid 
the leaves. 

Hela, the goddess of the Under World, 
claims her rights — the dead must be hers, 
god or mortal ; and now a warm debate 
arises as to whether this right can be evaded 
or set aside altogetlier. At last Hela consents 
to waive her claim if all created objects will 
agree to weep for Baldur. 

Again is Nanna despatched to Middle 
Earth, and again do her beauty and eloquence 
succeed in winning from " hearts of stone," 
from " stocks, trees, animals, men, streams, 
seas, hills, metals, and flowers," the promise to 
weep for Baldur ; all save and except a little 
flower growing near a stone, upon which stone 
Utgard Loki was sitting in the guise of an 
old woman, whose flowing robe hid the 
flower from Nanna's eyes. Nanna had taken 
the mistletoe shaft to collect the tears on, and 
he who looks will find them there in the form 
of little white berries. 

The absence of the tears of the little white 
flower (which has since become blue from 
sorrow, and was heard to murmur something 
—was it '^ Forget menot"?*-ias Nanna passed) 
gave Hela fre^ rig^t to Baldur's body, and 
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she would have bonie it off to her drear 
domain for ever, had not Odin stepped in 
with a compionuse, and decreed Baldur 
should remain half the year in Valhalla, 
and half the year with Hela. To this Hela 
agreed j and the bargain was concluded. 

The cock that endeavoured to save Baldur's 
life at the risk of his own, was now appointed 
his special attendant It heralds his approach, 
and awakens Jostra (Oestra, Eostra, English 
Easter), who keeps one of the four gates of 
the universe. She was connected with spring, 
and sister to Hertha (Jorta, Earth). She 
strews Baldur's path to Valhalla with flowers, 
and the gods throw flowers to the cock. Eostra 
opens the east gate, and Baldur rides up the 
rainbow in majesty. This beautiful Dawn 
myth is quite sufficient to explain why the 
name of Easter retains such a firm hold on 
the minds of Teutons and Scandinavians, It 
€Wild mot pass away. 

Two or three months elapse, and the fes- 
tival of the White God is celebrated under 
the tide of " White-sun-tide" feasts ; while on 
Midsummer's day, being the day on which 
the sun does not set in the North, but is seen 
at midnight, fires are lighted in Baldur's 
honour, which are called his ^ bale fires." 
This custom is still observed in some 
parts of England; only, instead of fires to 
Baldur, they are now said to be in honour of 
St John. 

It is not our purpose to explain, or to 
attempt to explain, the inner teachings of 
this myth. We have adduced the facts c7 
the story to show that all the salient points 
of our Christmas observances are decidedly 
Pagan. The very roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding are remnants of sacrifices to Odin. The 
ox was slaughtered and offered up to him, 
jiarts being partaken of by the priests and 
people present The blood of the slaugh- 
tered animal was mixed with meal into a sort 
of cake of a hefnispherical form, representing 
the Cosmos. There were many ingredients, 
and this cake was our plum-pudding in 
embryo. 

The name of the Ember Weeks is known 
to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon ymb 
irmen^ to run round, alluding to the return 
of certain festivals. We are inclined to the 
theory that it refers to the mad war-dance of 
the CMinic warriors round his altar, which was 



performedwithextremefuiy and piety through- 
out all Scandinavia. 

The names of the days of the week are 
as sturdily Pagan as ever they were. 
In certain notes \p his version of the 
Frithiofi's Saga Tegn^r explains the mytho- 
logical combats referred to in the Edda as 
symbolical of two degrees of thought — 
namely, the cosmical and. the ethical In ^ 
the cosmical degree they represent the con- 
test between winter and summer, night and 
day, cold and heat ; while in the higher sense 
they point to the struggle in the soul between 
evil and good, hatred and love, sensuality 
and wisdom, &c. On this system the myth 
of the Week would denote the progress of 
life in man's heart, fi:om the glorious inno- 
cence of childhood to the darker day of 
death ; from the beginning of creadon to 
the decline of the gods \ or, again, from sun- 
rise to sunset Finn Magpussen holds to 
the cosmical theory, while Mallet inclines to 
the ethical view. 

DoubUess there is truth in both these 
theories. In all probal;>ility one is the ex- 
terior sheath of the other system. That such 
mystic or interior sense is contained in all 
mythologies may be seen from the venera- 
tion paid to the number twelve, which dearly 
means more than mere number. Let us take 
the signs of the zodiac, for instance. These 
correspond in number to the list of months 
in the year, houses in Valhalla, gods in 
Olympus, Redschis in Brahmapatam, tribes 
of Israel, the Apostles, the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, which were twelve pearls, &a 
The number twelve is sacred in all Aryan and 
Semitic teachings, and seems to point out 
what is complete or full In the same way 
seven is very sacred in all systems. The 
days of the week correspond in number to 
the " ages of man," or seven stages in the 
advance towards perfection. Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages are in wonderful harmony with 
portions of the view which we have been 
led to take of the myth of the Week. The 
result of carefiil comparison of the aiguments 
of Tegn^r, Finn Magnussen, Geijer, and 
other writers on Odinic mythology, has been 
to reduce /this subject within the following 
limits : — 

Sunday is the day devoted to the goddess 
of the Sun, Frigga, the genetrix of nature, 
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aptly congruous with the idea of the birth of 
man, in innocence, to life and light. In all 
Teutonic nations Uie sun is feminine as bemg 
the nutrix and life-giver of all things. The 
sun is also representative of glory attending 
the warrior through life^ and rising again after 
his death, causing him to beam on through 
eternity. Such is the bright beginning of 
human life. 

The Moon, in all Teutonic languages, is a 
male deity, a warrior subject to many changes 
indicative of the phase passed through in 
youth. He is bright and beaming, but some- 
what melancholy withal. His influence on 
the tide shows that a true warrior should 
subdue the elements, especially water. 
Therefore he leads youth to clear streams to 
practise swimming, to the sea to launch his 
bark, and in many ways prepares him to 
become introduced to the Warrior-god, Tyr 
or Tys. This novitiate period is therefore 
called Monday, as bemg under the super- 
intendence of the Moon-god. 

Tuesday, the day of Tyr, Tys, or Tuis 
(called by Tacitus Tusisco), softened, or 
rather changed, in modem German into 
Tiensdag, or Dienstag, is, in Scandinavian, 
Tystag, and in English, Tuesday. The 
state of adolescence is now past, and 
the " battle of life" begins. The young 
soldier is entrusted with sword, shield, and 
spear ; he goes forth to war, he is a man — ^a 
Heer-mzxi (mispronounced by the Romans 
and Russians Ger-man), or man of war, one 
of the Heer^ or host. His privilege is to 
accompany some chief, or Jarl, on a daring 
enterprise on land, or to follow the fortunes 
of a Viking "over the ocean." At this 
period the warrior does not assume the 
eagle's wings in his helm-hat ; and, unless it 
were an heirloom in his fisunily, he had no 
right to give a special name to his sword, 
though, if it were, the name would of 
necessity come down to him with the 
weapon. 

Wednesday represents the state of mature, 
full manhood, with dauntless courage com- 
bined with wisdom, such as is predicated of 
Odin, the King of gods, the chooser of the 
brave and wise. This all-wise, all-powerful 
deity is the culminating point of the 
mythological teachings and the centre of the 
Valhalla group. Once in bis varied ex- 



perience he escaped from the hold of a 
giantess in the guise of an eagle. Therefore 
he wore eagle wings in his helmet, and his 
chiefs wore them as their distinguishing 
badge. The soaring aloft by the aid of the 
wings of the eagle is a highly poetic symbol, 
showing how wisdom should soar above the 
thraldom of the low and sensual, typified by 
the Giants in general who were call^ Eoten, 
or Joten (the eaters\ in allusion to the 
sensual, low condition which they repre- 
sented, and which was always in combat 
with the higher, nobler, purer Aesir. Under 
these circumstances, the centre day of the 
week would very naturally be his by every 
sort of right ^d, strange as it may seem, 
ofu Wednesday, or Odin's day, specially de- 
voted to him, under the name of Ash 
Wednesday, has, under the same designation, 
been regarded as ultra-Christian. It is one 
of those festivals which had become too 
much identified with life to be yielded up at 
the command of the new priesthood, and, 
being specially typical, deserves special 
notice. The ash plays a very important 
part in Scandinavian mythology. As a tree 
it is Odin's, most emphatically ; its wood is 
the most noble of wood, as being the material 
for the shaft of the spear and javelin, for the 
oar and mast But beyond these more 
material values, the ash has a mystic sense 
which renders it at once the most important 
among trees. The name ash means (as do 
those of many other trees) man^ for when the 
sons of Bor, who were sons of Odin, &shioned 
the first man and the first woman, they made 
them from a piece of the ash. Hence the 
first man was called Aska {ash) and his wife 
Embla. Further than this, the ash repre- 
sents the Cosmos on a large scale, and man 
from a less general point of view. The Mun- 
dane Tree, or Cosmos, is called Yggdrasil ; its 
roots form the lower regions, and stretch to 
nine worlds. Here, too, is Heh's dominion, 
whence our word '' hell" as a name for tlic 
lower regions. Earth is an extended circular 
plane, through the centre of which the trunk 
of the ash passes at right angles with its 
diameter; the boughs of the tree support the 
earth, just half-way up the trunk, for which 
reason the abode of men has received the 
name of Middle-yard, or garden (Mid-gkrd). 
Around the earth is ocean, with its streamy 
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Ellivftgr, and in this ocean the Mid-gkrd 
seq>ent, one of the monstrous progeny of 
Loki) is confined with its tail in its mouth, 
forming a ring. It shall remain until the 
last day, when the heavens and earth shall 
pass away, and n^w gods reign in Valhalla. 

Because the middle day of the week was 
denoted by the .name of Odin, and the 
middle of the week had been devoted to 
Mercury by the Greeks and Romans, it 
was concluded by them that Odin must be 
Mercury ! The phase of proud manhood 
now passes into middl&age, warlike, un- 
broken, fierce in its conflicts with sensual 
and worldly delights, but brought nearer to 
them in its actual strife and symbolized by 
Thursday, a corruption of Thunners daeg, 
German Donnerstag — a day devoted to Thor, 
the Jupiter Tonans of the North, and thus 
corresponding to the dies yovis of Roman 
myth. The Scandinavians retain his name 
in their nomenclature, which is Thor's day, 
the day of Thor, while we have retained only 
his chief attribute of thunder in the name of 
our day. It has a grim signification, indi- 
cative as it is of storm and strife. Thor 
descends to the Giants and meets them on 
their own ground. And here it would seem 
as if in all mythology there were a sort of 
prophetic perception of what had to be com- 
pleted in a holier, higher form in the mighty 
works which Christianity has taught us to 
contemplate. Let us not be accused of 
irreverence when we fancy that there are such 
traces of prophetic truth in these wild poetic 
teachings! But when Odin, in a wondrous 
weird song, teUs his worshippers that he hung 
from a cursed tree three times three days, 
and saw the bitter evil of man ! when the 
God-principle (under another name) descends 
into Jotunheim to combat the Giants, we are 
rather awe-struck at the evident harmony in 
some parts of what we know to be true and 
what we have long ago rejected as &lse. 

We now come to Friday — the day of 
Freiya, the goddess of Love in the NorUiem 
scheme ; but, far from resembling the Venus 
of the South, she presides over legitimate 
nuptials. The Scandinavian warrior was not 
allowed to enter the married state until he 
had served his countzy in arms, had earned 
his right to the eagle's wings at least ; so that 
he never married before thirty at the youngest 



Any illicit connection with the other sex was 
punished with cruel severity 3 and to this 
cause the Romans attributed the superior 
strength, height, and agility Of their Northern 
enemies. The idea of the peace of family 
life being a reward for the dangers and con- 
flicts of the Odin and Thor periods is charm- 
ing, and evidently lies at the bottom of much 
of what we read in the later Middle High 
German tales of the Minnesangers, or Bards 
of Love. On the other hand, there is a re- 
verse to the picture, presented by, I think^ 
Afzelius, which is, that part of Freiya's time 
is passed in weeping for the woes to come, 
and man, having subdued the giants of his 
sensual nature, in entering the roseH:oloured 
domain of Love, prepares his own decay and 
fall. Therefore, Friday should be a day of 
tears and fasting, as preparatory to the last, 
the day of terror, death, and doom — the day 
of Surtur, who will arise from Muspelheim, 
and cause the Twilight of the gods. 

Saturday was viewed, in a vague manner, 
within comparatively recent times in Scandi- 
navia, as an unlucky day. It is not the day 
of Saturn, nor could it be so to people who 
had had no intercourse with Greece from 
whence to derive a Hellenic myth. Sharon 
Turner derives the name from the god 
Ssetter, whom he identifies with Crodus in a 
very able manner. According to his theory, 
the day means a ^MUi-SablMLth, or day for 
settling down. The name, Setter's day, 
seems a corruption fix)m Surtur's day, or the 
day on which Surtur comes fix)m Muspel- 
heim. The gods engage the monsters ; the 
end of all things is at hand ; the old heaven 
and old earth pass away, and a new Sunday 
is looked forward to, wluch the seer tells us 
'< shall not pass away.'' 

The connection of the end of the world 
with the end of the week, upon the system 
here laid down, is patent ; and certainly, if 
the myths were so understood by all the 
Odinic priesthood, there is no cause for 
wonder at the tenacity of life in the names 
handed down to us. The Mundane Tree is 
most remarkable, as showing us the relative 
positions of gods and mortaJs; while the flat 
sur&ce of the MidgSrd (the Middajigard of 
the Anglo-Saxon writers) shows that the 
knowledge of geography possessed by the 
Scandinavians was very similar to that 
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possessed by the Greeks, who placed their 
Mount Olympus in the centre of a disc, at 
the circumference of which were the rocks 
and ocean. Tfte Scandinavians, as before 
remarked, held the ash tree sacred, and this 
was the support of their Cosmos. At the 
foot were nine serpents, who perpetually 
gnawed at the nine roots, which were as 
perpetually refreshed from the pure waters 
of nine streams — emblematical of sensuality 
(the serpents) destroying man (the tree), 
who is regenerated by pure truth (the water 
of the streams). At the top of this tree is 
the mountain Valhalla, with the twelve halls 
of the twelve gods, and the plain IdavoUr, 
where the champions combat. The bridge 
Bifrost, known to mortals as the rainbow, 
leads from Valhalla to earth. On the summit 
of Valhalla is Odin's throne. No priestcraft, 
or in fact any other power, could change ottr 
names for the days of the week, which were 
retained in spite of all the efforts of Saxon, 
Norman, and Puritan to get rid of them. 
On the fourth day of the week the grand 
doctrine of the ash tree (Yggdrasil) was, 
once a year, solemnly expounded to the 
"sons of Odin,'* who looked forward to 
Ash-Wednesday as eageriy as the modem 
G^mans do to Easter. 

In support of this theory of the Myth 
of the Week being the outcome of Eddaic 
theology, we beg to call attention to the 
order in which ^e creation is mentioned in 
the V6lusp& :— 

1. The first activity recorded is, " The 
sun shone round the south, and the earth 
produced tender green things.** 

2. Then the moon threw his right arm 
round the sun, and controlled the steeds of 
heaven. 

3. Then follows the creation of the dwarfs, 
the elves, and man. 

4. Odin's ash is created; and the three 
Nomas, or Parcae, Urda (past), Verdandi 
(now being), and Skuld (that which shall 
be), arose. The " Love-of-Gold" arises, and 
Odin's work begins with war against her. 
This was the first war. 

5. The story of the death of Baldur, and 
the commencement of war with the Giants. 

6. Frigga (not Freiya) weeps, and a beau- 
tiful, but intensely mjrthical, description of 
future woes is given. 



7. The advent of Surtur from the south 
in consuming flame, the destmction of the 
present heaven and earth, and prophecy of 
a new state of things. 

The above is a very rough abstract of the 
Voluspl, as given in Ssemund's Edda, the 
edition used being Gmndtvig's, published in 
Copenhagen (1874). The best English trans- 
lation will be found in Sharon l^imer's 
History of the AngkhSaxans, It is curious 
that in this poem Thor is not mentioned 
by name, though the circumstances producing 
his wars with the Giants are given. He is 
mentioned in the Edda attributed to Snorri 
Sturison as the directing genius, for the gods, 
of these wars. 

It is a remarkable fact, which we do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere very 
specially pomted out, that the conversion of 
the English was, in all respects, different 
from the conversion of any other Pagan race. 
They were the first proselytes of Rome who 
had not been previously subjugated by the 
Roman sword, and then made to adopt the 
creed of the conqueror as a consequence of 
subjugation. The Goths and other Teutonic 
tribes had humbled Rome. St. Augustine 
came here like a tme missionary, and was 
not backed by armed legions to compel 
belief. The English held public meetings 
on the subject, and many highly charac- 
teristic anecdotes are told of their debates. 
They were not in a hurry : and when bap- 
tized and thoroughly initiated into the new 
faith, they always appear more ready to fight 
for their opinions than to follow the simple 
and peaceful rule held out to them. The 
fact is, that the good fathers were obliged to 
temporize with these unruly but hard-headed 
thinkers, and therefore they yielded many 
points of external observance. Retaining 
Pagan festivals, but disguismg them, as it 
were, under Christianized appeUations, they 
contrived not to offend the haughty wairiors, 
who, from pride of race, would never have 
allowed the institutions of their forefathers 
to be abolished. On the other hand, the 
mythical and mystical notions wrapped up in 
the Eddaic teachings had prepared the way 
for a still higher form of abstract thought ; 
and it would appear that the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and of victory over the hells 
wete special favourites with the warlike 
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Anglo-Saxon. Again, be was moral in his 
life ; he venerated the sex to which his mother 
had belonged, and regarded the priestess of 
the old creed with simple and very honest 
awe. This system, widely differing from the 
loose and vicious ideas held by most of the 
Romance nations on this delicate point, pre- 
pared him to receive with favour the pure 
and holy teachings of the Christian Church ; 
and the fathers, by becoming acquainted 
with the Pagan Saxon's creed, adroitly 
managed to point out those portions of it 
which seemed prophetical of Christianity. 
Hence, the desire of retaining much that we 
have retained and do retain now. 

As the Anglo^axons became more and 
more imbued with the Christian doctrines, 
they gradually abandoned their Pagan nomen- 
clature. Elves give place to angels and good 
spirits; dark elves and dwarfs change into 
devils and fiends, as do all the dramatis 
fersoruB of the supernatural drama that had 
been enacting in the woods, streams, and 
air around our ancestors. The heroes vanish, 
to be succeeded by saints, differing only in 
name from their predecessors — for St Swithin, 
St. Guthlac, and St Dubstan are as stalworth 
War-men as Hyglac, Beowulf, or iEschere ; 
and the combats of these Christian Hjeldr, 
as exemplified by the battles of St. Guthlic 
with the devils at Croyland, or of St Dunstan 
with the archfiend himself, differ in no essen- 
tial point from those of Beowulf or other 
heroes with the Nickers and the Grendel. 

Thus the new Faith did not utterly crush 
and stamp out the old, on account of the 
peculiar retentiveness of the English mind, 
and the difficulty in erasmg from it impres- 
sions once deeply set. We propose to give 
an example of the manner in which the old 
Faith pervades the new in an instance where 
we are least prepared to expect it to appear. 

The grand epic of Beowulf had been 
brought in its Pagan state from Scandmavia, 
and had retained its heathen character in 
Britain until after the Christianization of 
England, when it received various touches 
from Christian scribes to bring it into harmony 
with the teachings of the Church. This took 
place, in all probability, on account of its 
extreme popularity, for of other Pagan epics 
only fragments have been found, and others 
again are only known to us from quotations 



from, or references to, them in later works. 
The parchment on which these heathen 
English poems were written was either cleaned 
with pumice for the reception of saintly 
l^ends, or was cut up to bind other MSS. ; 
hence between the heroic epic of Beowulf 
and the miraculous Christian epic known as 
C3edmon!s Song we have nothing entire. 
But these two poems are in themselves suffi- 
cient to render us proud of the English name. 
Csedmon's Lay is an account of the Crea- 
tion, and the principal events in the Old 
Testament down to Belshazzar's Feast and 
the Destruction of Babylon. This occupies 
the first part of the poem, while the second 
gives an account of the Rebellion of the 
Hells, the Descent of the Saviour, and the 
Redemption. The mode of treating the sub- 
ject is perfectly Scandinavian ; the battle 
scenes are painted with great force and 
vigour, and with the same relish for the fray 
that animates the Scaldic verse of the olden 
time. The ring of battle sounds in the 
clanging lines just as in Beowulf; and the 
Prince of Darkness puts on his ''grim 
helm" with all the air of a son of Odin. 
The speeches of the archfiend are as like 
the harangues of the heathen warriors '* as 
two peas," and where epithets are not readily 
found in the Sacred Writings to express the 
feeling of the poet, they are freely borrowed 
from the Edda ! Hence the military parade 
. in Heaven, the yawning gulph or gynning-a 
gdp by which chaos is rendered in the Edda 
and in Cadmon^ with many other particulars. 
The poet is a Christian, but he had been 
familiar with heathen thought and poetry, 
which underlie the whole. Lucifer is the 
Utgkrd Loki of the old system ; he is even 
called by the same names — "Codes and 
saka," the denier of God (here, however, God 
is singular, not plural), and '* Feonda aldor'' 
the " Prince of Fiends." The site of man's 
sin is the Mid-gard, or Middan-yeord — f.r., 
middle earth. Hell is the name of the //o^ 
below, instead of the impersonation of the 
lower world; but the most Scandinavian 
touch of all is the tender and loving manner 
in which the poet treats Eve. That '* crown 
of women," that ''fairest of all that is fair,*' 
that "light of the Welkin" (Uoht under 
wolkin\ "that bright form,** **the tender 
one," &c. 
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The MS. of Csedmon was first given to 
the world in 1655 ^^ Amsterdam, where 
Milton resided some time before he became 
blind, and it has been shown that he, in 
all probability, was greatly indebted to this 
edition and translation into Latin of the poem. 
His military heaven is perhaps more Scandi- 
navian than that of Csedmon, and his Deity 
more Odinic, but the similarity of the mode 
of treating the subject is too striking to 
escape notice ; and, however it came, the in- 
fluence of the Saxon poem is as plainly to be 
traced in the work of our own stem Puritan, 
as that of the old Scaldic Sagaraan is seen 
in the Biblical story of Caedmon. This 
teaches us that, where Milton departs from 
the story of the Bible, he is under the influ- 
ence of Scandmavian Paganism, although, in 
principle^ the most bitter foe to Paganism of 
every form, — even to the "disparaging of 
mince pies and plum porridge." His reading 
was essentially classical, and he very likely 
read the Latin translation of our Casdmon, 
rather than either the original or the Dutch 
version. 

As Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained are in« the hands of all students of 
English theology, they have, rather than his 
prose works, done much to give a tone to 
English religious . feeling, and these poems 
are full, at second-hand it is true, of Scandi- 
navian myth, much in the same way as the 
festivals ordained by the Church are derived 
from the same source ! 
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ftarlcp, £arl of ©yforb, 1714* 

[HERE has always been much of 
mystery in the character of Harley, 
and in the story of his life. He 
entered Parliament as a Whig, re- 
turned for the Cornish borough of Tregony ^ 
he came to the front as leader of the mode- 
rate Tories in Marlborough's Coalition 
Ministry; dismisfed from oflice, along with 
Bolingbroke, most unwillingly by Anne ; her 
consent being with difficulty extorted from 
her, he was almost immediately replaced 
as die head of a new Tory Ministry. The 
succession was then the real question of 
the day; a question which, with the failing 




of the Queen's health, turned all politics into 
faction and intrigue. Harley undoubtedly kept 
up a correspondence with the Pretender; a 
delusive correspondence, according to his- 
torians, on the one side, who contend that 
he never thought of any other as successor 
than the Elector of Hanover. Bolingbroke, 
succeeding in getting him dismissed, became 
Premier July 27, 17 14, and the Queen died 
on August I. George I. was proclaimed; 
Bolingbroke fled to France; Oxford was 
sent to the Tower, and after two years' im- 
prisonment, brought to trial, and in the end 
acquitted, or rather released; for the two 
Houses quarrelling as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding, the Commons took no part in it. 
In the new House the Whig interest predo- 
minated. Harley remained in retirement, 
the friend of men of letters, and himself the 
founder of a collection of books and manu- 
scripts whicli yet perpetuates his name. 

Sir George Comewall Lewis, besides the 
credibility of Roman history, and the like 
higher matters, interested himself in the pedi- 
gree of his Radnorshire family, abandoning, 
indeed, all the generations prior to the intro- 
duction of surnames in Wales, and b^[inning 
with about 1350, in the reign of Edward III. 
By the name of " Pedigree of the Family of 
Lewis of Harpton," he privately printed his 
brochure thereon ; and it is by permission of 
the present head of the house. Sir Gilbert 
Frankland Lewis, that we here print from it 
two letters, still preserved at Harpton, which 
Sir Comewall had chosen out, and added to 
the " Pedigree." The selection of these by 
him puts a value on them, besides that they 
are evidence of the state of political and 
private feeling at the time of the I^ley 
impeachment The Harleys, Radnoi^ire 
people like themselves, were on intimate 
terms with the Harpton family. Early in 
1 7 14, the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Trea- 
surer, sent his cousin, Mr. Harley, on a mis- 
sion to the Court of Hanover with warm 
expressions of duty and attachment The 
Electress Sophia was living when he was 
there, but died in May; the death-blow 
given, as it was said, by Queen Anne's re- 
fusal to receive her or any of her family. 
Thomas Lewis, then twenty -four years ^Id, 
accompanied Mr. Harley as a member of his 
mission, and on Mr. Harley's return the 
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Earl of Clarendon and Lord Paget were ap- 
pointed ambassadors to Hanover. The fol- 
lowing letter, written to Mr. Thomas Lewis 
at London by his father, is one of those 
chosen out by Sir Comewall and appended 
to the " Pedigree" : — 

14th February, I7i3-(i4.) 
Dbar Son,— In answer to your former letter, I en- 
closed one last post to Mr. Harley, in which I would 
have omitted some things, had I known the progress 
you had made in that affair. I presume they did not 
think my consent would be so easily had, considering 
the expense and short warning; but that I would 
have cnosen a small post for present advantage, to 
take tiie burthen of your education off my hands, 
than tnist to those uncertainties. But this I have 
complied with, to let you find my readiness to pro- 
mote tour wel&re to the utmost of my |>ower, hoping 
I shaU have no occasion ever to repent it. The only 
way you have to furnish yourself with money is by 
putin^ with what I have in the South Sea, and pay- 
ing j^o to the gentlewoman, and returning me the 
rest that b spare. You must, if you ^, acmse with 
them where and upon whom to take bills of exchange 
upon the least discount, for to carry ready money all 
will not, I think, be proper ; and be advised of all 
other matters that you are a stranger to, that you 
may not be disappomted, or be troublesome to Mr. 
Harley in any improper thing. Be sure to take care 
of 3rour conduct m words and actions, and get ac- 
quainted with some prudent, knowing person of the 
retinue, whose conversation and advice may be useful. 
Keep a diary of all you see or do or hear, whilst 
yott are abroad, and get as much of the languages as 
u possible. Take some maps and geographical books 
ol the countries you pass through, and also of the 
laws, customs, government, and the product or manu- 
factory of each particular place ; and spend not an 
idle hour without getting some useful information or 
knowledge of usentl things ; that when you return, 
they may find you have spent your time well, and 
that you are of an industrious temper, and fit for 
bosness. Send your letters in Mr. Harley's packet, 
and write only your private business, and do not 
meddle with public matters, but only by observation. 
Carrv yourself respectfully to Mr. Harley, and always 
speak honourably of him. Your conduct and be- 
luLviour is now to be tried, and may ruin or make 
yoo* I cannot tell you now half my mind, but leave 
you to God*s direction and good providence. Let 
me hear every post before you go. Take leave of my 
Lord Treasurer, and thank him for all favours. Wish 
him all imaginable prosperity, and the like to the 
Anditor, to whom I will write a letter of thanks, Uf 
you thinlc fit We are all well, and under some con- 
cern at this sudden expedition, and give you our 
blesnng and love. 

I am your loving fiither, 

Thos. Lewis. 

My service to cousin Weaver, to whom I have 
written this post 

P.S. — Let me hear particularly what ease you will 
have In your expenses by going now, and whetner they 
offer any advantages ; tor I suppose you cross the 
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sea in the Queen's yacht, and provision is there made 
aboard at the Queen's charge ; and that after he will 
keep a table, and treat the gentlemen on the same 
account ; so that your pocket money and clothes may 
be all that is wanting ; and, therefore, do not press 
too hard upon one that is so free ; yet take what is 
sufficient If you have time, take some physic, to 
avoid being sea-sick ; your constitution will not bear 
what others may. Serve God, and put thy trust in 
Him, and He will bless you. Avoid dispute, that 
occasions quarrel among strangers. 

Queen Anne died in August, 1714; two 
months after the Electress ; and in January, 
17 15, Parliament was dissolved by proclama- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Lewis was returned for the 
Radnor Boroughs as a Whig, and in opposition 
to the Harley interest he contested the 
boroughs with Lord Harley, and was duly 
returned. Lord Harley petitioned against 
the return, but the petition, which alleged the 
<' making of some hundreds of iUegal bur 
gesses," was not prosecuted. There is a 
tradition that he was influenced by some 
slight received from Mr. Harley during his 
mission. His family, however, heard tlutt he 
was about to act with the party who were 
promoting the impeachment of Lord Oxford, 
carried in the House of Commons on June 9, 
1 7 15, without a division. The foUowing 
letter to Mr. Thomas Lewis from his mother, 
has also been added by Sir Comewall to the 
family pedigree; "the duke" mentioned in 
it is the Duke of Ormond : — 

(No date.) 
Dear Son,—- You*cannot imagine the concern I am 
under. I can't eat, drink, or sleep, for fear you have 
a hand in [the] blood of these men. My Lord pi 
Ozon is our neighbour and friend ; be tender of ms 
life, and do not, for any advantage in this world, give 
your vote against him or the Duke ; and eive me the 
satisfaction that you are not ungrateful to him, which 
will very much quiet the mind of your uneasy mother. 
Send me down as much black silk as will make a 
petticoat, and I will pay you for it. Hasten your 
orother down. We are idl well, and remember you, 
and long for an answer to this, which is all from 

Your loving mother, 

M. Lewis. 

For fifty-three years, continuously, this 
Thomas Lewis represented the Radnor 
Boroughs, and was called ''The Old Buigess." 
He opposed the Harley family^ then powerful 
in the county, and was a supporter of Sir 
Robert Walpole, our first Peace Minister, be 
it remembered, whose saying it was, that 
'' nothing is more pernicious £an war for the 
country while it lasts, and when it is ended, 
by the cost of it." 

T 
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At the age of eighty-seven, Thomas Lewis 
died at his house in Soho Square, and was 
buried "in great funeral pomp" Apnl 5, 1777, 
in Old Radnor Church, where is a vast 
m<»ument, with an also vast inscription of 
equally great funeral pomp, and a medallion, 
in high relief, from the full-length portrait at 
Harpton Court B. L. L. 
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Chrowgramsy 5,000 atuimcrt m numitr, txcerfUd§ui 

. of various Authors and collected at mar^ Places. By 
jAMfis Hilton. (Londou : 1882. Elliot Stock). 
4to» pp. XX. 569. 

'' This is certainly a most remarkable book, and, we 
may add, a most valuable one. Mr. Hilton taking 
note that no work exists on the subiect, says the 
present book is put forth to fill a void in this field of 
literature ; and when we consider that chronognuns, 
composed of words which convey a pertinent aflusion 
to the event which they commemorate, give ns date- 
particnlars of an enormous range of events in the 
world's history, we must admit that the handsome 
volume before us has a right to a place among our 
reference books. 

A chronog;ram is thus composed : — An inscription 
containing words, the letters of which represent in 
the Roman notation the date of the event or object to 
which the chronograms refer. They occur on 
buildings and monuments, and on medals ''struck 
to commemorate the birth, coronation, career, or 
death of princes and potentates ; battles, sieges, and 
wArs» which their subjects have fought and endured 
for them, as well as the treaties made and alliances 
farmed on the establishment of peace ; social and local 
events^ the founding of universities, and the Hke.'' 

it will be seen that« as a handinaid to history, the 
subject of chronograms is an important one. To 
place an example before our readers, taken from one 
of the most interesting chapters of the book. "A 
collection of elegiac poems in the British Musegon, 
addressed to various people, bears the foUowing 
title : — Bartolomaei Bilovu curamm Libri v. Elbin- 
gsc, anno LIberatorlS flDeLIVM." Here the sum 
of the large letters gives the date of the work 1609. 
It may be mention^ that there are very few chrono- 
grams in English — a deficiency that Mr. Hilton has 
himself very ;ib)y managed to lessen by the cottstiuc- 
tion of many veiy good examples, and this feature of 
the work is by no means the least interesting. 

Our readers will judge from the above example how 
very fr^venUy a chronogram will give impottant in- 
formation wheii, apparently, theie is no other evidence 
of date. Mr. Hilton gives some interesting examples 
of Uiis. As specimens of patience and ingenuity there 
is nothing to equal chronograms throughout the ran^^e 
of literatttre, except perhaps the kborious skill 
which Mr. Hilton has devoted to his work as their 
historian. What this must have cost him is known, 
and can be known, only to himself. There is nothing 



left undone to make the woik well worthy of its 
object, and the careful and valuaUe index thoroughly 
completes a volume which will always be reckoned 
among the choicest of our curiosities of literature, as 
well as a ready handbook to the dates of many out-of- 
thp^ay though curious matters. 



The Tramit Itutrummi as u^pUtd t9 iJU JOetermhui' 
Hon of Time. By Latimkr Clark. (London: 
Published by the Aathof, i8Sa.). Svo. 

It will not, perhaps, be easy to find an excuse for 
noticing this little treatise in the Antiquary, unless it 
be ^eld excuse sufficient that its author and publisher 
have been good enough to send it us for review. 
It may be that, as Mr. Clark intends his instructions for 
the unlearned, he may have considered a publication 
which makes no special pretension to astronomical 
knowledge, to be a desiraole tribunal for hts book to 
be bixntght before. We at all events acquit him of 
any notion of presuming on our ignorance, and 
thereby extorting an opinion unduly fiivourable. 
Not but what it might be possible to find matter of 
antiquarian interest even in a subject so unpromising. 
The instrument was invented in 1 675 (not seventy 
years later than the invention of the telescope itsclQi 
by the Danish astronomer, Roemer, thoc^h he was 
not able to set one up till thirty years later. Tliis 
first instrument did not long survive its) inventor, for 
it was consumed in the great fire at Co|H!nhagen 
in 1728; Roemer himself having died hi 17x0. 
With his instruments, too, were burnt the records 
of the observations wluch Roemer had made, only 
sufficient beijig saved to show, as Mr. Grant tdls 
us in his Physical Astronomy, that the^ were 
hardly inferior to those of recent date. Havmg thus 
shown our famiK^ty with our own side of the ques- 
tion, we will seek no further excuse. We will even 
admit that it is quite unjustifiable for us to drag in 
these references to the ancient history of astronomy, 
by way of apologizing^ for what in truth needs no 
apology, the introduction to our readers of a very 
convenient and usd!nl little book. Not being—as above 
stated*— expected to assume astronomical knowledge, 
we may admit that we were much surprised at Uie 
simplicity and apparent ease with which the observa- 
tion of a transit can be made with sufficient accuracy 
to give the unskilled observer true time within a frac- 
tion of a second. Mr. Clark fives instructk)DS which, 
he says, will enable anybo^ to do this, and the 
object of his book is to induce dweUers in the country 
to employ the transit instrument as a means of setting 
their docks and watches. There is no doubt that any 
one who will try the experiment may become a bless- 
ing to his village, by bringing about an ^proach to 
umformity in mat we may term reputed local time. 



Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists* Club. 

Session 1881. 

It is not too much to say that this is one of the 
most industrious as it is one of the most valuable of 
the local field clubs in the country. The amount of 
good such societies do in the cause of arcbaeoloigical 
research is not easily to be estimated, and shouldf not 



be loti dg%t of by Qiote who Ue an BbMuiK Kitemt 
In the anliqnities of ov l«nd. Mr. Hardy hu drawn 
up ta the praenl Tohae k okTuI and gnphic acctmnt 
of the rambles of the dub, and itutny am) often are the 
twines «« have to pause to ^tatt^r o«r tempbition to 
wander in ihooghl awajr from the library where we 
read to the lieldi and places where Nature speaks for 
bMtt. Besidei thia report there aT« sonie extremely 
intcieitine papen on antiqaities^ ore or two points 
from wUch we m^ notice. A paper on the lUscoreiy 
of borss* heads by Dr. £. C. RobeitKni is particularly 
valnable^ At the imtallatian of kings in the tail a 
aacritiee ol a hone wsa nade. Wheelboy rehtea ihat 
"a horse of a particular colour was let loose fb> a 
year to wander at its will ; at the end of the year it 
was broogbt hick triumplianlly to his own city, when 
the auimal was sacrificed, and there was a giand least, 
at which the roasted flesh of the horse vomd be eaten 
as an imperial dish." Tacitus asserts a similar practice 
among the Germans. The horse is represenled on 
many British coins, and we think U worth while 

^^# 

reproducing the woodcats illustrating three or these. 
On the fint there » the horie, the head drawn dowa 
to rCKmble a bird's bill, Oa the second there is de- 
picted the horse with wii^. Ou the third the horse 
has a human face. Dr. Robertson addacei these 
and many more interesting Eacts to show that the cult 
of the horse was extensively koowu in these islands, 
and the eitraordioaiy fiod of three lioises' beads ia a 
small chamber ia the spire of St. Cuthbett's Cburch, 
Elsdoii, itnmediatel* ovec the l>e1l, Dr. Robertson 
rightly concludes bclooes [o the same clau of thought. 
Another paper on Elsdon Mole Hills, by Mr. Tbootas 
Arkle, attracts particular attention, as it adds ooother 
examjile to a very important subject relative to the 
priimtive life of our ancestor^ and it is given addi. 
lional value from the ground-phua illu^ralioa which 
accompanies the article. Other papera of note are, 
" On a Polygooal Giinding Stone ibuod in Lainl>erton 
Moor," and "A Sculptured Stone at innerleilhen," 
both illustrated. 



Tit Ciilemi, Sufmtiliamt, attd Lefrndt »/the Cmmtf 

efSti^ard. 'Srj CHARLES HiKKY Pools. (Lcmdon : 

Rowney & Ca) Svo, pp. 1x4. 

This little parafAlet does not bear ont its somewhat 

pretentious title. It is simply a collection &om lite- 

rarr sources of s«ne of the klh-lore of the county, 

aod thongh we by no mcaoi wish to discooVage snch 

eminently oaefiil work, we think it should stand npon 

il* own merils. Mr. Poole's book will be useful to 

coUeclors of folk-lore, tho^h scarcely so to the 

scientific student. 
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The Lift om/ Copn^imJmr* ^ Hm late Sontmtt 
HMeHWan, M.D-, r.R.S.E., .Vr., Stcrtlary'^md 
Vice-FrmAnt aftMt Socitty a/SftHHiA Antipiaria, 
Aitlhorofthe " Mistty of the Kmm/atims af Mam- 
chtslt$',''"TktPkilia^yafAfparitiims"&^. By 
Mn, Hibbekt-Warb. (Manchester : J. E. Cor^ 
nish. iSSa.) Svo, pp. zaiv. 586. 
We have here a striking instsnce of how much thme 
a man may hise by chancing his name. Dr. ilibbert- 
Ware was well known in Manchester, bat probably 
few recogaiEcd in the local celebrity the more widely 
faTTious Dt, Hibbert who wrote on the theory of appa- 
ritioBs. Hencclbrth, however, there will tMnoexcnsc 
for this ^itoraace, for Uis. Mibbcrt-Waiv ha* set 
forth in the handsome volnme before us the chief in- 
cidents of her father-in-law's life in a lively and in- 
structive narrative that cannot fail to interest all who 
take it ap. Samuel Jlibbert was bom at Man- 
chester, on Sunday, April al, 17S1, and his caily 
life was spent in the old city to which he «a« ever 
deeply attached, and every nook and comer of which 
were known to him. lie was educated at the Man- 
chester New Collar where his prioress was highly 
satislaetoiy, and he suLisequently received a Eeu- 
tenant's commission in the 1st Lancashire Militia. 
His literary tastes were early excited, and we learn 
that he offered a play in three acts to the manager of 
Dnirj Lane Theatre, entitled, Tht Ramaaa t/ l/u 
Afamimti, In iSljhe made aradical change in hii 
niode of life, and matriculated at the Uuivenity of 
Edinburgh. IaiSt5 he quitted Manchester foiEdin- 
burgb, where he leDuioedEor man; yeais. Two youi 
after he graduated as a doctor of meoicine, but possess- 
ing however an independent Ibrtune he did not practise 
his profession, but devoted himself entirely to scienca 
and literature. In 1S17 during a visit to Shetland h« 
discovered the existence in thou islands of cbrovaate 
of iron- This discovery attracted much atKotion, 
and in 1830 the Society (*E Arts voted him the Cold 
Isis Medal, in testimony ol their appiccatian of >la 
importance. Subsequently he discovered amilbM 
valuable mineral ia Shetland. In 1S24 Dr. Hibbert 
was elected one of the secretaries of the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries and in th* nme year appeared 
the book by which he is best known, Siiitka of 
IMe Fkiim/ky 0/ AppoTiHtiu, or M atttmfl to trace 
OKh Illusions to Iheir PkysUal Causa. Mrs. Hibbert. 
Ware tells an """^'"g anecdote of the aathoi. He 
was travelling in the mail-coach with a lai^ when 
their conveiution happened to turn on this book. 
Hit companioD asserted her belief tl^ the aath^ wai 
no better than an infidel ; he however so cxplaiBcd 
ports of the book that she lomewhal modified her 
opinion. When the coach had completed its joomcy 
th^ lady asked his name, and hcf cra^fuaion aod 
astonishment was ^:eat when he relied, " Dr. Hib- 
bert, madam." Although settled m Edinbnr^ he 
did -aaX forget bis native place, and in 1830 he braogbt 
out his important work, HisSory oftlu Felmiatietu in 
Manchcsier of Ckridi Collm, Cfulkam'i Htfkai, 
and tht Fret Grammar Siioal. We must, however, 
hurry over the later occurrcDCcs o( Dr. Hibbert's life. 
In 1837 he took the name of War^ which was the 
family name of bit nuither. He aettled in Man- 
chester, and was in 1843 ooeof the first coHDcil of the 
Chetbam Society, for which association he edited 
T 2 
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MimoriaU of Latuaskhre of 1715. On the 30tfa of 
December he died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Thus ended the life of a worthy of whose fame 
literary men may well be prond. 

Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has told her story well, and 
although the hero always assumes his proper place in 
her pages, she has managed to illustrate the circum- 
stances of his life with much yaluable illustratiTe 
matter. The early chapters on social life, and the 
cost of living at the end of the eighteenth century, are 
particularly mteresting. 

Miscellaneous WriHngs of John Spnull {commonly 
calUd Bass yohn\ wi/A some Pafirs Relating to his 
History , 1^-1722. (Glasgow : James Madehose 
& Sons. 1882.) Sq. 8vo, pp. xl 132. 

John SpreuU's fame is not very wide, but this hand- 
some reprint of his writing will help to make the 
man more known. His chief work is an earlr Poli- 
tical Economy tract, entitled An Accompt Vurrent 
Mwixt Scotland and England BdUanced (1705), in 
which he not only deals with the interchange between 
England and Scotland, but also shows what products 
Scotland possesses to balance the products of other 
countries. The tract is full of valuable information, 
and Mr. J. W.' Bums, the editor, and the repre- 
sentative of John Spreull, savs that he found in 
A New General AUas^ publishea at London in 1 721, 
most of the information relating to Scotland, taken 
from this Accompt Current, l^e next tract is his 
Representation^ in reference to a seat in his parish 
church in Glasgow, which he appears to have found a 
difficulty in obtaining. Spreulrwas bom in 1646, and 
during tiie reign of our James IL, he got into trouble, 
and was for a time imprisoned on the Bass Rock, 
from which he took his nickname. A full account 
of his troubles is reprinted from Woodrow's His* 
torv of the Sufferings^ the Church of ScoUand. This 
▼olume u illustrated by a portrait of Spreull, from a 
painting by KneUer^ and several facsiiniles of hand- 
writings. 

ContesUdEtymologietinthi Dictionary of the Rev, W, 
IV, Sheat, By Hsnslibgh Wedgwood. (Lon- 
don : Triibner & Co. 1822.) Small 8vo, pp. viii.- 

193- 

This b a delightful little book, as all who know Mr. 
Wedgwood's mode of treating the history of words will 
naturally expect it to be. There are over two hun- 
dred words whose etymology, as set forth by Mr. 
Skeat, he disputes. There is no preface, and thmfore 
we are left in ignorance whether or not Mr. Wedgwood 
generally agrees with Mr. Skeat's account of idl the 
other words in the English language. We suspect 
that this is not the case, l^cause these two distinguished 
etymologists work upon such different principles. 
We cannot discuss here the various nuestions vmich 
arise, but must refer our readers to the book itself, 
which will amply repay careful studv. We may, 
however, just note one entry, which refers to a word 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ about which there 
has been a considerable amount of disputation — 
Bully-rook. Bully does not originally mean a bois- 
terous fellow, but it evidently is the same word as 



Hllie^ explained by Jamiesoa as a companion, com« 
rade, lover, brother, fellow, young man. The bad 
sense was apparently acquired from the conduct of 
boon companions. We wish Mr. Wedgwood had 
added something explanatory of the rook (or rock). 



A Register oj the Scholars Admitted into Merchant 
Tayhri School^ from a.d. 1561 to 1874, compiled 
from Authentic Sources, and Edited with Biographi- 
cal Notices. By the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, 
M.A.,Rectorof West Hackney. Vol I. Printed and 
published for the Editor by Famcombe & Co., 
Lewes, 1882. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. 390. 

Last month we noticed Professor Mayor's important 
Roister of the Admissions of St John's College, 
Cambridge, and now we are called upon to review a 
Regbter of one of our most fiunous public schools. 
This is wdl, and we hope many more such books will 
follow. How valuable lists of names of this character 
are to the historian, the .biographer and the genealo- 
gist we need not tell the readers of the Antiquary. 
Mr. Robinson, although he modestly contents himself 
with the title of editor, is justly entitled to that of 
compiler, for he has not had one continued register 
before him which needed only to be copied and 
axmotated. He has had to consult the minute books 
of the Court of the Merchant Taylor's Company, and 
a MS. list of the Fellows of St John's, Oxfonl, for 
rec(Mrds of the school before the year 1607. The 
Raster opens with the famous name of Edmund 
Spencer, and seventh on the list is Lancelot Andrews, 
atterwaids the saintly Bishop of Winchester. One 
very valuable feature of these lists is the information 
given as to the social position of the fiithers of the 
boys, which shows the greater mixture of dasses in 
the early years than at present By the Statutes the 
number of boys to be taught in the sdiool was fixed 
at 250^ of which number 100 were to be children of 
poor parents, unable to pay for education, 50 of a 
little higher grade, and the remaining 100 the 
children of rich or meane (t>^ middle-class) men. 
Sometimes there were less and sometimes more, 
according to the ability of the head master. As we 
turn over the pages we notice that the entries between 
1644 and 1601 are much fuller than those in earlio' 
and later years, and we find that these are taken 
from the Register which is now preserved in Sion 
College, kept by William Dugani, who was head 
master during that period. Not contented with stating 

that a b(^ is the son of » he further states whether 

he was onlv eldest or second son, and so on. Also 
he gives the date of birth and usually the place of 
birth. Evidently Mr. Dugard was a bom genealogist. 
The list of head masters contains the names of many 
distinguished men, and Richard Mulcastcr, who was 
one 3i the earliest of spelling reformers, heads it 
Mr. Robinson has annotated the Register, and mven 
much raluable information respecting some m the 
boys, but naturally, of the larger number little or 
nothing can be said. This volume comes down to 
1699, and a second volume will complete the register* 
A fttU index to all the names given in this volume Is 
added at the end. 
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METROPOLITAN. 

Archeological Institute.— > November 3.— Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair.— The 
Rev. H. Whitehead sent a Paper on an ancient paten 
Irom Hamsterky, Durham, which was exhibited. 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson sent a Paper on a parchment 
pedigree of Raby Coat, Cumberland, which also was 
eihibited. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read a Paper, 
the^rst of a series, on the Domestic Remains of Ancient 
£Jgypt« The Biahop Suffragan of Nottingham, sent 
some notes on the discoveiy of three tree coffins in 
Grimsby Churchyard, which he thought were probably 
eithtf of the Saxon or Danish period. Frecentor 
Venables laid before the meeting a sketch of a Roman 
sepulchral inscribed stone recently found in Hunoite, 
Lincoln, with notes upon it by himself and the Rev. 
J. Wordsworth. Mr. Stuart Knill exhibited a drawing 
of excavations in Leadenhall Street, showing con- 
sideraUe remains of a Roman pavement latdy dis- 
covered. Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited a drawing 
of A chalice at Little Faringdon, cirta 147a Among 
other objects exhibited were a bronze mortar, lately 
found at Colchester with Roman remains, by Mr. £• 
Peacock ; a British urn of great size, fragments of two 
others, and a quantity of bones, discovered a short 
time ago at Acton, by Mr. Hedges ; a beautiful knife 
handle, decorated with nielli of Italian character, 
found in the moat at Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, by Mrs. 
Cartwright \ five old swords by Mr. H. Hems ; 
drawings of the font at St. Peter's, Ipswich, bv Miss 
M. Burton ; and a drawing of the west end of Ashford 
Caxbonell Church, Salop, showing an arrangement of 
a ^tjy unusual kind, by the Rev. J. S. Tanner. 

Ecunburgh Axchitectural Association. — 
November la — Mr. D. M 'Gibbon, President, in the 
chair. — In his opening address, the President reviewed 
the past Idstory of the Association. After referring 
to the publication of the Sketch Book as a matter 
deserving continued encouragement, the President 

Save a vidimus of the work cut out for the Association 
ttring the ensuing winter, and then proceeded to 
explam that arrangements had been commenced for 
the holding of an architectural exhibition, to include 
paintings, drawings, sketches, photographs, detailed 
drawings, and every kind of pictorisd representation 
of their art. 

PROVINCIAL, 

Berwickshire Naturalists' Club.^Selkirk 
Meeting.— 'October 11. — Various valuable objects 
connected with the town of Selkirk were exhibited 
St this meeting; its charters, ihree in number; its 
silver cup and famous bunch of bristles essential to 
the bestowal of citizenship ; the weavers' Flodden 
flag, carrying the emblem of the shuttle ; the Andrea 
Ferrara of £e valiant town derk wielded at the same 
fotal fight; the **Souters*" halbert; their oldest 
book of records ; a fine pair of red<<leer antlers ; and 
a oanium of the ancient wild ox (Bos ^rimigmHs)^ 



sent from Haining, but originally obtained in Linton 
Marl bog, in Roxburghshire ; a *' Breeches*' Bible in 
excellent preservation, believed, from some internal 
t<dcens, to have been Archbishop Sharpe's ; a Prayer- 
Book that had been the property of Mr. Alexander 
Anderson, Mungo Park's brother-in-law, who died 
during Purk's last disastrous journey, before the final 
ooUapse. This little book had been found in Park's 
boat after he was drowned, and was afterwards worn 
by the chief of Youri as an amulet of powerful effi- 
cacy, from having belonged to the '* good white man." 
It was recovered and brought home by one of the 
Landers, and is now in Dr. Anderson's possession, 
who has also a few letters in the handwriting of the 
traveller. Mr. T. Craig Brown, Selkirk, read a Paper 
on the " Souters of Sdktrk." He suggested the pro- 
bability of the trade being a survivaifrom the time 
before the death of Alexander III., when all the skins 
from Ettrick Forest were brought to Selkirk to be 
tanned by the king's tanner. 

Manchester Scientific Students. — October 25. 
— Mr. F. A. Whaite in the chair. — Mr. George C. Yates 
read a Paper " On Gourds and Calabashes, and their 
uses to Man." Mr. Yates described the calabash tree. 
The most useful part is the hard shell of the fruit, which, 
under the name of Calabash, is much used in place 
of hats, saucers, cups^ drums, bottles and goblets, and 
is often used to boil liquids. These articles often con- 
stitute the sole article of furniture of the Carib Indians. 
The pulp of the fruit is considered in the country a 
sovereign remedy for several disorders, both internal 
and external. Mr. Yates next spoke of gourds, the 
rinds of which are largely used for holding liquids, 
and thev also go by the name of calabash. The 
vegetable marrow appears to be a mere variety 
of the common gourd or pumpkin. It was in- 
troduced into Europe from Persia about the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, but is now more 
genera[Uy cultivated in Britain than any other kind of 
gourd. Mr. Yates concluded his Paper with an account 
of the uses to which calabashes are put bv savage tribes. 
Mr. W. £. A. Axon communicated a Taper on 
••Beddgdert." 

Inverness Field Club.—October 14.— Mr. Ross 

Sve an account of the house at Redcastle, which he 
lieves to be theoldest inhabited building in the North. 
The ancient name of this castle was Lddyrdor, and 
there is evidence to show that it was built by William 
the Lion about the end of the 12th century. In 
1455, the Barony of Edderdail called Ardmannoch, 
and the Reid Castle, with the lordships of Ross 
belonging thereto, were annexed to the Crown by 
James II., and in 1481 (5th April) Tames III. granted 
to his second son, James Stewart, Niarquis of Ormond, 
the lands of the lordship of Ardmannache, called 
Avauch, and Nethirdal, with the moothill of Ormond 
and the castle and fortaltce of Redcastle. Lord Or- 
mond became an ecclesiastic, and his mother. Queen 
Margaret, leased the lands and house of Ardmannache 
to George, Earl of Huntly. In 1483, the Earl 
granted Uie lands to Hucheone de Ros of Kilravock, 
the keeping of Redcastle, and the lands of Ardman- 
nachet (in Ueu of payment) of the dues of the lands ot 
Urauhart and Glenmorrisone, which he held of the 
Earl. Before 1492 the lands of Ardmannache and 
Reidcastle were taken from Huchtone de Ros of KU- 
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ravock by Renzo Mackenzie of Kintail, and in the 
same year George, Earl of Huntly, bound himself to 
restore to the &n>n of Kihavock his lease of Reid- 
castle and Ardmanoacht, " in so far as reason and 
]a»r will,*' together with the efoods he had in the 
same. It end«l, however, in Hucheone de Ros re- 
signing the lease of Ardmannach and Keidcastle, wbuX 
the King ordered the Sheriff of Ross to distrain the 
lands asid goods of a large number of the adjoining 
lands. In 151 1 King Tames IV. granted to Henry 
Stewart the lauds of (Julcowy, ^nunnmaxge, and Mu- 
ren, with the Mill of RedcasteL The estate came 
into the hands of the Murrays and Stewarts^ and 
finally into the hands of the Mackenzies in 1579, with 
whom it continued till 1790^ when the family got into 
difficulties; and it was sold to Mr. Grant, ofShew- 
glie. In 1S24 it was resold to Sir William Fcttes, 
and finally to the Hon. H. Baillie, its presoit possessor. 
The Castle as it now stands has been added to and 
changed, so that its original form cannot be made 
out. It appears that the oldest portion is the south 
front overlooking the Frith, and that it probably con- 
stituted the keep or main tower, now a courtyard, 
enclosed to the north. The east front is not at right 
angles to the south, but they would seem to have 
formed two sides of a pentagon, which may have been 
the form of the great enclosure. This is not an un- 
common form in Highland castles. It is, of course, 
conjectural, but, looking to the conformation of the 
grounds, it is not unreasonable, judging by the style 
of building, this south front is the oldest, and the 
tower and wing extending north from it the next. Of 
course the domestic modem buildings are easily dis- 
tinguished. The pediments over the attic windows 
were taken from "Old Castle Tolmie,'' which stood 
at the foot of Bridge Street, Inverness, previous to the 
flood of 1849. On the removal of Castle Tolmie, 
the old gablets were purchased and fixed up soon 
after. 

Plymouth Institution.— The seventy-first season 
of the Plymouth Institution was opened on the 12th 
October with an address from the President, Mr. 
R. N. Worth, F.G.S. He dealt with the border- 
land between the prehistoric and the definitely historic, 
and gave a sketch of the conditions of Saxon Devon in 
the Plymouth district, under the title of '* A Corner of 
Saxon Devon." Prefacing his more local references 
by an inquiry into the original Devonshire Hundr^s 
of Domesday (all of which he identified and traced), 
and the lessons thence derivable, he pointed out that 
only two Saxon deeds referred to the vicinity of 
Plymouth, and that the chronicles were all but silent 
relating to it. For the first tim^ however, definite 
traces of the '' wark" had been found in Devon, and 
in Plymouth itself— a remarkable fact, and one which 
Mr. Worth had ascertained in the course of a detailed 
examination of some himdreds of ancient deeds. The 
chief part of the address consisted of an examination of 
the local references in Domesday, and an elucidation 
of their character and value ; and this was illustrated 
by a sketch map of the district in the Norman period, 
and by some elaborate tables. The changes that had 
taken ]:>lace were distinctly marked. 

British Archseological Society.— October 31.^ 
A visit was paid to Hampton Court and Kingston. 
Mr. Ernest Law gave sonae interesting particolars 



concerning the Great Hall. Standing in the Barrack- 
yard, or ''Outer Green Court," as it was formerly 
called, Mr. Chart pointed out that the Tropliy gates, 
by which they hsui just entered, were erected by 
William III. The. road ran at a peculiar angle to the 
palace, leading to the belief that it had not ahrays 
existed there. On the right-hand side of the road 
there used to be some old buildingi^ which had been 
gradually demolished during the past fifty or sixty 
years. The palace was built upon the site of a priory 
belonging to the Order of St John of Jerusalem, and 
a lease was granted by the Knights Hospitallen to 
Cardinal Wo&ey. On arriving at the west front en- 
trance, Mr. Clurt explained that this part of the 
building was restored about one hundrea y^^ ago, 
and it was an interesting fact to mention that the old 
oak gates which were oi^naliy httt^ at this entrance, 
and which had beentl3ring in one of the workshops for 
many years, had recently been re-hung, after under- 
going thorough repair. They were m massive pro* 
portions, being five inches thick, snd bore traces of 
having been penetrated by bullets. They were also 
riddled with shots. Mr. Chart next proceeded to 
give some interesting particulars reganiing the piers 
on each side of the gateway, whi(£ piers, together 
with several others in different parts of the palace, 
were formerly surmounted with leaden cupolas. Of 
these leaden cupolas, only two now remained. The 
groined Tudor ceiling in the first azi^way wis next 
referred to. Mr. Chart mentioned that it vas erected 
last year in substitution of a lath and plaster ceiling. 
Mr. Chart next called attention to the busts (eight m 
number) of Roman emperors on the walls of this part 
of the palace, and said it h.id been generally supposed 
that they were gifts from Pope I^ X. to Cardinal 
Wolsey, but it had since been discovered that they 
were purchased. Mr. Lambert remarked that these 
busts came from Florence. The Great Hall was then 
entered. It was built, he said, in 153 1, by Heniy 
VIII., and not by Wolsey, as was often stated. It 
was begun immediately aifter the death of Wolsey, 
the old hall being first removed to make room for it. 
Between six and seven years were spent in building 
it, and in the Record Office there could be seen 
minute information as to its cost, even to the amount 
spent in buying candles to enable the men to work at 
night-time. 'Hie hatl was probabljr now about what 
it was when Henry VIIL finished it, although often 
restored and touched up since. The ceiling was 
supposed to be the most elaborate tn England, tsA 
resembled that in Christ Church, Oxford. After 
describing some of its more important features, he 
went on to speak of the old stone fireplace, 6ft. Bauare» 
which formerly existed in the centre of the halt, just 
below the lantern. When the fire was Ught^ the 
smoke and fumes escaped through the lantern. The 
minstrel gallery was now almost precisely as it used 
to be, with the exception of the tapestry and carvings 
on the balustrade, which were restorations. Speaking 
of the wrought iron gates in the King's guard cnamber, 
the company were informed that they were the work 
of Huntingdon Shaw, a famous smith of Nottingham, 
who was buried in Hampton Churchyard. Mr. 
Lambert meiitioxied that in 1850 tliese gates were 
lying in a rusty state at the bottom of the gardens, 
but a deputation of archsBologists having bnwght the 
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matter under the notice of the office of Woods uid 
Forests, the gates were afterwards brought up here 
and taken care oL On arriving at the Chapel Royal, 
some time was spent in inspecting the royat pew and 
other parts of this portion of the Palace. Mr. Chart 
mentioned that the ceiling was of Tudor design, and 
the carving was by Gibbons. The chapel was 
originally railt by Henry VIIL, bat it was thoroughly 
gutted and almost re«buut by Wren. One of Wolse^s 
great kitchens was next Tisited. It is situate on the 
north nde of the palace^ abutting on Tennis^xmit- 
lane. Formerly there were fi>ur kitdiens, but the 
other three have since been altered and appropriated 
for diiTerent purpos^ the present one bemg left in 
its original state. Tne fireplace is i6ft. across, and 
contains the spit racks which were used in Wolscy^s 
time. This portion of the palace, as may be readily 
supposed, was examined with much interest. — The 
visitors were afterwards driven to Kinpton Church, 
where they were met by the Rev, A. S. W. Young, 
vicar of luogston, Mr. Gould, and several other 
gei^tlemen. Here a veiv interesting Paper was read 
by Mr. Patrick. The church of Kingston, he said, 
was dedicated to All Saints, and a chureh existed here 
at the time of the Conc^uest. The present buildinfi^, 
however, had no pretensions to so great an age. The 
church was a cmctfrnrm stmcttire, with north and south 
aisles and transepts. There werechantxy chapds on each 
side of the chancel — that on the south dedicated to St 
James, and that on the north to the Blesaed Trinity. 
The chapel of St. Mary, which was always placed to 
the south of the chancel, stood still further south, and 
was probably part of the original church founded by 
Gilb^ Normam. This chapel partly fell down in the 
year 1 750^ through having been undermined by the 
sexton in dig^g graves, the sexton being killed by 
its fiill ; but Its total destruction was very soon 00m- 
i^eied bv the parish. The church is one of the 
largest m the county, and] the dimensions were 
149ft. 4itt. in length, by 82ft. 6tn. width across the 
transepts ; the width of nave and aisles being 
65ft. Sin. — The coronation stone was next inspected 
and Aid. Gould read a Paper on the history of 
this ancient relic He said it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that fhis was a Druidical altar 
stone, from its form possibly sacrificial, and that 
as a sacred character attached to it amongst the 
ancient Britons, the Saxons preseryed and t^opted 
it as a crowning stone. When he came to reside 
in Kingston, alwut forty years ago, the coronation 
stone stood within the gates of the cottrtvard, close 
to the walls of the Baths. On the pulling down 
of the old Town-hall, the stone was removed to this 
spot for security, and old inhabitants had told him 
tnat they could recollect it under the stairs in the old 
Town*lall. It had been placed there after the fiUling 
down of St. Mazy*s Chapel, adjoining the parish 
church, where it had always been. The chapel 
perished in 1731, and with it the effigies of the Saxon 
Kings, preserved there with the stone. In 1853, 
chatting about the stone with an old friend, Mr. 
Samuel Ranyard, it occurred to them and their 
antiquarian friend, Mr. Young, that if the stone on 
whtdi the modem kings and queens of England were 
crowned was an object of national interest, the stone 
on which the first kings of all England were crowned was 



of still greater historical interest, and they agreed that 
an effort should be made to give it proper place and 
prominence. Thev prepared a scheme, Mr. C. E. 
Davis prepared a design, their object being to have it 
strictly in character, but making the surroundings 
subordinate to the object. Over ^ 300 was collectea, 
and, with the consent of the Mayor and Corporation, 
the stone was placed where they^ now saw it. Its form 
was heptagon, Saxon columns and caps, Saxon spear- 
heads and panels, and it served to illustrate the union 
of the Heptarchy. The stone was fixed on a base of 
Bath stone, and on each of the seven faces the name 
and date of one of the kings was shown in lead, and a 
coin of each reign, given by Mr. Roach Smith, was 
inserted in a copper tube under the name. The 
inaufumtion of the restoration took place in 1854, the 
day being made a public holiday in the town. The 
opening was a Masonic ceremony, and the stone was 
anointed with corn^ oil, and wine. 

Manchester iLiterary Club.— November 6. — 
Mr, J. H. Nodal m the chair.— Mr. H. H. Howorth 
read a short communication on " A Chinese Literary 
Paradox." He began by explaining the special diffi- 
culties which beset the study of the Chinese language, 
owing to the exceptional character of their written 
language^ with its ideographs varying in significance 
according to construction and special use, and illus- 
trated this by reference to the ** Yi-King.** A trans- 
lation of this work, by Dr. Leg^, has been included 
in the [Sacred Books of the East, now in course of 
publication by the India Office, under the editorial 
superintendence of Dr. Max MtLller. The Book of 
Changes is universally deemed by the Chinese to be 
their oldest book, and even Confucius declared that 
it would take him fifty more years of study before he 
could understand it. Tlie ablest native scholars have 
tried to explain it intelligibly, but aU have failed. 
Professor Douglas says that probably no book in the 
world has b^ so largely commented on as the 
" Yi-King," and certainly no book has kept its 
secret so well. As the book is a mystery, it has 
been treated as a book on divination. Each of its 
sixty-four chapters is headed with a set of six lines, 
long and short, arranged in a certain order, and 
forming a hexagram. This figure is followed in each 
case by sentences whose meanings are matter of doubt. 
The attempt to treat them as a continuous narrative, 
and to extract a definite meaning from them, has 
proved an utter failure. Here is a specimen : — *• The 
fifth line divided shows its subject keeping his jaw« 
bones at rest so that his words are all orderly. 
Occasion lor repentance will disappear.** On reading 
sentence af^r sentence hke this it is clear that there 
must be some mistake, and that the real clue to the 
text is lost. Following up a hint from one of the 
commentators, M. Temen de la Couperie has come 
to the conclusion that, instead of a continuous narra- 
tive^ it is, for the most part, a collection of vocabu- 
laries explaining the meaning of certain characters, 
whilst the remainder is made up of ethnographic 
and geographical lists. M. de la Couperie finds that 
the characters bear strong resemblance to the ideo- 
graphs used by the Akkad race, who occupied Baby- 
Kmta in the earliest civilization known in Asia. 
Among the Accadians we find similar lists of words 
to those in the " Yi-King;** and, further, it is known 
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Dates and Styles of Churches— Wilts <Ci>m> 
munkalsd by A. FuquhanoD). 

TTcwbridgt (St James' Paiuh Church).— Built b; 
James Tenimber in 14S3 ; pure Ferpendiculai ; chan- 
cel, north and south tnuuicjits, nave and ude aiiks, 
tower with spire I J9 feel high, at west end ; nortb, 
south and west pordies. Registers date from Eliia- 
belh. living, a rectory. 

Holy Trinity.— Erected, 1^8, by a late rector, the 
Rev. D. Hastings. Early English ; nave, chancel 
and two transepts ; tower on south aide. 

Sl-Thomaa'.— Erected by TbomasClatk, William 
Clark, and Bayfield Clark, to the memory of their 
father. Consecrated February, 187a Early English ; 
eentre tower, fabric, nave, chancel, and Imnsepts ; 
66 feel by 55 feet. 

St. Stephen's. — Converted to present use in i860 
from a Baptist Chapel- Perpendicular, 

StavtrUm (St. Paul's), Trowbridge.— Rebuilt on old 
site in iSlfi. Consists of a body only ; no chancel or 

StudUy (Sl John's), Trowbridge — Early English ; 
built in i8j8; nave, chancel, and south porch, 

EdiMgiffn (SS. Mary, Catherine and All SainlsJ. 
— Consecrated by Rob. Wyvil, Bishop of Saium, 1361; 



prioiy. Church consists of chancel, transepts, nave, 
and aide aisles, south porch, square central tower, 
seven bells, oldest 1640. Transition froin Decorated 
to Perpendicular; eitreme length, 160 feet. Fine 
canopied altar tombs of fourteenth and sei'enteenth 



either side a squint; lower contains four bell^ oMest 
pre-Reformation ; others i66t and 1684. 

Value of Land in Waiwlckahire.— In the 
chnrchjratd of Claverdoa, a villaM in Warwickdure, 
is a monument to one John Matthewi, who died 
in the reign of Henry VII., leaving land in the 
parish in trust to d<^r the cost of necessary repairs 
or enlargement of Claverdon Church. From time to 
time the rental of the estate has been inscribed on one 
dde of the monument. It is a pi^ that there arestich 
long gaps in the record, but, imperfect as it is, this 
table IS of great interest st showing the rise that has 
taken pUce b the valne of land in the last two and a 
half centuries. It must be lemembered that a noble 
is one-third of a pound sterling. The table isufol- 

1617 11 noble*. 

ISJ: : : : ip 

1868 ^30 

The Old Soke-Mill, Bradford.— In earl; times 
eaeh family was provided with a quern or huid-mill 
in which to grind com suf5cient to supply the needs 
of its members. The accompanyine iUustiaiion 
(fig. I) represents a hand-mill found by Mr. John 




Brallaa {St. James']. —Dated 1340 ; 55 feet 
long ; chancel, transepts, nave, and ude aisles ; central 
tower, four bells, oldest ijSy ; Decorated style. Re- 
gisters, 1543- 

Slnpli Ashtm (St. Mary}.— Dated 14S0; built 
chiefly by Robert Long ar.d Walter Lucas, clothiers ; 
pure Perpendicular ; fabric consists of chancel, 
nave with side aisles ; at each end of nave aisles are 
chapels \ tower at west end 93 feet high, south porch. 
Renters, 1538. 

Imber (StGil^. — Chancel, nave, and side usies ; 
former rebuilt in Earlv English stfle, latter Pernndl- 
cular ; font, ancient Nonnan ; tower at west end ; five 
bells ; north porch having on it the shield of Hunger- 
ford, former Lords of the soil. 

i'Cn-iiAnt (St, John the Baptist).— 1170 ; contains 
examples of Nonnan and Eariy English; consists of 
chancel, nave with side aisles, norih.poich, and low 
west tower. Chancel 16 feet 10 inches by 18 feet 
6 inches ; m-n 36 feet by 38 feet. Cboncel separated 
froAiMve by wall, nicrMd by a doorway only, on 




aft. 6in. wide and Sin. deep. The 
second illuslntion 
(fig. 3) represents a 
quern which was 
found embedded in 
the banks of the 
river Wbaife, near 
Itkley.byMr.Slsple. 
ton. These primi- 
tive forms of eom- 
gtinding gave way 
to the wste^mi^, 
The Bradford soke- 
mill has lately been 
demolished, and the 



10 kindly lent the blocks to u^ s 
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ibe jonnwl of which vre gather the infonmitioti 
now etvcn. All Ihc inhabitants b the manor of 
Bradford, living wiihin two miles of the mil!, were 
bound to rtind &I1 the com, eiain, ormalt, used by 
them U the mill, and no one had the right to set up 
■0^ quern, tieel-hone, or hind-mitl witlun the manor, 
neither had any orrier the right to fetch or cairy any 
com or grain to any other mill to be there ground. 
Then: is mention of two separate buildings at 
which rait of soke was enforced, " these two com 
mills called the Bradford milb, and one mill situate in 
the east part. " This latter mill was doubtless situated 
on the confluence of the sireams comiag down from 
Laister Dyke and Bowling, the former of which must 
at one time have been com derabl In excava ngfora 
main sewer along Canal Rc«d unn stakable evidence 
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Langley Castle U, we understand, to be gradually 
restored. It is one of the grandest examples oE Deco- 
rated Gothic, applied to domestic architectnre, to be 
met with in England. It would appear to have been 
built late in the i^lh century, and already by 1537 
we find it was in almost the same state of semi-mln 
that it is to^lay. 

A hidden Irei 
demolition of a ^ 

Temple, Paris, turns out to be of great value. 
fewer than 7 813 gold p'eces ntrins cally worth n 
than ^^4,000 were found m a copper ja The ci 




of this was revealed. loanabstract preparedin 1795, 
ihowing the succeswm of the property, it is stated ; 
" This mill was of no value to the owner, not being 
Ihonght vforth repairing, was scaice of any service to 
the inhabitants, being only an undenhott mill upon 
a very slender stream, and without much head of 
water, so that in the summer season it would not be 
able to grind at alL From the above causes, it is 
imagined that the owner at that time suffered it 10 go 
down." These few facts thus enable us to trace a 
continued history from primitiTe times to modem — 
from the quem-using man to the steam-power man, 
it might be said — and bets like these are worth pre- 

KTVil^ 



bearthesuperscripttoDSof John the Good, CiiarlesV., 
Gnillaume de Beauregard, Guillanme de la Garde, 
Raymond III., and several other local inlers, and 
many of them are exceedingly rare. The coins 
are being eumined bv an expert, and will be sold at 
public auction. The house wherein the discovery was 
made dated from the I4lh century, and had been occu- 
pied by the Marquis d'EfBat, Marshal of France, and 
Superintendent M Finance. 

The Wtntwerik Fafcri, by James J. Cartwri^I, 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Office, is in course of 
publication. Thomas Wentworth, bom at Wake- 
field, in 1672, vras the son of Sir William Wentworth, 
of Notthgatc Head, and a grand-nephew of ^e Earl 
of Strafford. After a distinguished career in the army 
under William III. and the Duke of Marlborough, be 
was appointed ambassador to the Court of the first 
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King of Prussia at Berlin, in 1703. In March, 171 1, 
he was tr^mferrtd to the HajipM^ vid lak«r in that year 
the earldom of Strafford was revived in him for his 
eminent services. He was one of the plenipotentiaries 
for negotiating the famous Treaty of Utrecht. In ad- 
dition to th« extensive oorrespondenoe required bv his 
diplomatic poaitiont, Wentwofth carried on a urge 
Interchange of letters with his relatives and friends m 
England, and appears to have been moat carefni in 
pnwerving eveiy docnment that reached his hands. 
These Papers, both official and private, fill upwards 
of looj volumes \ it is from the private, and family 
portion of them that the present work has been com- 
piled. Among Wentworta's chief private oorreipood- 
cnts were his mother Isabella, Laoy Wentworth ; his 
wife, Lady Strafford ; his brother, reter ; his cousin, 
the famous Lord Bathurst; and Lord Berkely of 
Stratton; their letters contain much entertaining 
matter, illustrative of social, political and literary his- 
tory, more particularly in Queen Anne's reign, mixed 
occasionally with nitrences to Yorkshire people and 
places. 

Notwithatandfaig all that has been done for the pre« 
servation of the Jedburgh Abbey within recent yeari^ 
the tower seems not yet to be in a very satisfactory 
state, as workmen have been employed for the past 
fortnight in filling np with cement a number of cracks 
in the north wall, and otherwise repairing it, so as to 
prevent water getting into the maftoniy. 

Llanrhaiadryn-Mochnant Churdt, after having been 
closed for nearly four years for restontinn, was re- 
opened reoently. The church is dedicated to St 
lV)gfan, and ooaslsts of one lone nave, with gallery, 
tower, and prindpal entrance at Uie west end through 
the tower, two oiancel aisles of three bays, that on 
the south nearly coeval with the navc^ but tlot on the 
north periiaps earlier. The roof of the chancel it 
panelled in oak, with bosses at the intersections, and 
the waU plate ornamented with the billet and ouatre* 
foils. In the restoration this ceiling has been cleaned 
and not In nnv way altered. The font bears the date 
1 66 J, the belts 1741, the altar table t749t the chalice 
1693, and the paten 1761. A cnrioos stone colfin lid 
of an early date was discovered during the piii gic a 
of the works. 

It is onl^ fitting that a gveat Hellenic explorer 
should live m an atmosphere redolent of Homer and 
of Tloy. Such an atmosphere is breathedfby Dr. 
Schlienuinn. Hi« residence in Athens is a stately 
maiMe palace, and over its doors a goUen inscrip> 
tion announces that it is the ** Hall of Ilium.** , Every 
rx^om in the house commemorates in some way 
the researches which have invested the name 
of Schlicmann with a halo of romance. The walls 
are co>rcred with objects^ or pictures of objects, 
found at MyoenK and Tiroy, with Poinpeiian frescoes, 
auvl with motu^es from Homer. Tlhe **Hall of 
Ilium" is of impcksiitt' dimensions, for its reception 
rooms are joid lo hoM 3too gue^ In these saloons, 
evei^ alleiiiate Thursday during the winter. Dr. 
Sdiliemann entertains a large assembly of statesman 
iouniahst^ and professors. 

While ««ne workmen wete engsiged digrin^ sand 
near the site of what is to be the NansiottHouse of 
Blairmof% in the parish of GIm^ dbcy came on ^a 



stone cist, three feet three inches in length, by twenty- 
three inches in breadth. It contained the bones of a 
human body in apparently a good state of preservation, 
the teeth in the skull being entire^ except one which 
was missing. After being exposed to the air for some 
time, the bones bcipn to crumble down. There 
was also an um quite entire. The grave was akxmt 
seven feet below ue surface. We understand that 
the workmen had before come on three stone cists 
while excavating, but there was nothing in them 
except some charred remains. 

Major Davis has written a letter to the Tima de* 
scribing the result of the excavations made on the 
site ot the Roman baths. In it he says : — I may 
be permitted^to say that we have excavated more 
than sufficient to completely restore the buildings, 
the masonry standing in situ of a heigfat exceed- 
ing loft. from the floor of the ba^ ; indeed, as at 
Wroxeter, one of the walla has stood exposed to view 
little less than 1,800 yenis. The hall consisls of three 
uislesi the centre being the width of the bad^ vaulted 
hf a barrel vault This vault sprang fiom an arcsde 
01 clustered pilasten, giving seven arches on either 
skle. The pQaster^ aft. in diameter, of solid block, 
stand on Attic bases and plain pedestals, the side 
aisles, or sckd^ wtn ardied and groined, with at- 
tached pilasters along the walls and three recesses 
Ujpm/te or f/i*AeAa) 15ft wide, on cndh ade of the 
hall, two being Kmiciicttlar, and the third and central, 
square. In the centre bay of the noitliem arcade is 
a defaced piece of sculpture, throq^h whidi ran the 
water. Underneath the sculpture is a recess in the 
steps marking the position of a Uive saroophagus 
(now lost), into whica the water was fust poured, and 
so overflowed into the bath. The entrance to the 
great bath is at the western end, bv a doorway from 
a laige halL the precise extent of wnidi is unknown, 
although I believe I saw its western wall during some 
excavations I made in 18691 Very fine Ingmcnts ol 
architectural sculpture have been obtained, and also 
pieces of later and moie debased chatader, but the 
remains generally ,Cur surpass anythii^ found in 
Britain. In 1754 a large bath, but much smaller titan 
this one^ was diacoveied and destroyed, and were ex> 
cavations still further punmcd, there greainn to believe 
that what has hitherto been d is cove r ed is only a frac- 
tional portion of what Is stm buried beneath more 
modem buildim^s. Unless further funds are forth- 
coming, this truly great and almost national work 
will hAve to be discontinued, and the undiscovered 
buildings remain for a future generation to explore. 

Just in front of No. 14, Trinity Square, Tower 
Hill, the Metropolitan Railway Company have sunk 
a larj^ ventilaiing shaft. The monla displaced hy 
the rude spade of the railway navvy has not beoi un- 
frequently tinged with the blood oif Staart loyalists. 
The house No. 14 will always be the cynosure of the 
antiquary and the inttraded sightseer. It was here 
that the vktinss of the rebellMn of 1745, notably 
Lords Kilmarnock and BalmeriBa^ sufiaed the con* 
dign penalty of their itted dev<otioa. The sheriffs 
hired the house for the reception of tbe doomed noble^ 
men, who from its portals we^ led to tbe scaSbld, 
** whidi was thirty yards in frcw of the hcvKe.** This 
spot had been chosen for a sc&dhoM and gallows in the 
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first yirar of the reign of Edward VX. The Lord 
Mayor of tke 4m was aa pcoae to contention as he 
was proud of these symbols of justice. He com- 
plained of the gallows having been erected by royal, 
and not by civic, autkoritf. H« insistied it should be 
considered the property of the citizens and be main- 
tained by them and tneir mayor. His peisistency 
carried the point, and the king allowed the claim, 
having 6rBt excused himself for die improper conduct 
of hit servants. 

Kembatoa Church has beea pulled down aod 
rebuilt* The old obuich was of a parallelogram form, 
50 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., not including the chancel, and 
took the place of a still older church, which probably 
was erected la the fourteenth centmy. In taking down 
the present building some very interesting discoveries 
have been made. The pavement of the old church 
was laid bare, with its rich tiles iUustrating beautiful 
figures and animals. These tiles have been laid in 
the chancel of the new building. They are un- 
doubtedly of periods extending over the thirteenth, 
foorteenth, ana fifteenth centuries. In the stoneworic 
there were several fragments of windows (in the 
tracery), but they were so damaged that it was im- 
pooible Co do anjfthing with them. One of the most 
mteresting was probably the font, Eariy English, 
probably of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In carrying; on the work at Frestwich Church, in 
connection with the strengthening of the tower founda- 
tions, some portions of an earuer church have, we 
learn, been discovered. One of the stones consists of 
part of a Norman string course, on which b worked 
the ornament technically known as the "prisnuitic 
billet." The lines aie as sharp as on the day the 
woricman finished the carving. The other fragment is 
part of a moulded arch, unmistakably also of tne Nor- 
man period. In the present structure there is no vestige 
of Norman work, the building being mainly of the 
Perpendicular Period. It may not be out of place here 
to mention the very curious carvings which exist in the 
parapet of the tower. They are mainly on the south 
side, but, being high up, they can hardly be seen from 
below except through a field-glass. One of the scenes 
represents a furious combat between a fox and a 
goosey the fox having made a raid upon the |[0B- 
lings. There are also fi^iures of musicians playmg 
on various kiiids of wind mstruments, a swan quietly 
sAiHiig down a stream followed by her cygnets, a man 
holding a muzxled dog forming a water-spout, and 
angels iMaring shields. 

The reconstniction of Mucklestone Parish Church 
is about to be taken in hand. There has been a 
church at Mucklestone from the earliest period of 
]o€:il history, and in Saxon times a priest was located 
there. The fine old Gothic tower is all that remains of 
the venerable fane, the present nave and chancel being 
the outcome of the Georgian age. The tower is pos- 
sessed of no mean historic interest. Tradition says 
that Queen Marearet stood upon it, and watched the 
fight between her forces under Lord Audley and 
tho^c of the enemy under Lord Salisbury, when they 
met upon the gloomy heath of Blore in 1459. 

A mine has been found in the mountain near 
SalsbnilBf^, Austria, which gives indications of having 



been occupied and abandoned at least two thousand 
years ago. It contains a large and confused mass of 
timbers, which were used for support, and a number 
of miners* implements. The timbers were notched 
and sharpened, but were subject to an inundation, 
and left m confused heaps. The implements were 
mainly wooden shovels, axe-handles, &c. Among 
the rdics, also^ was a basket made of untanned raw 
hide, a piece of cloth woven of coarse wool, the fibre 
of which is very even, and still in good preservation, 
and a torch, bound together with flax fibre. The 
probabilities are that the ancient salt-miners were 
overtaken by the flooding of the mine, as mummified 
bodies have been discovered also. The find seems 
to have belonged to the pre- Roman times, as the 
axe-handles were evideiUly used for bronze axes, 
specimens of which have been found upon the surface 
of die mountain. The relics are of a ni^ order, the 
basket beinff superior even to some that wero used 
in the eariy nistoric times. 

The fine oU mansion, Graftcn HaUy Cheshhre^ had 
fallen into a ruinous condition, and for some years 
past has been undergmng carefid and thorough 
restoration, and large adaitions have been made, 
strictly in the spirit awl stvle of the old work. All the 
finely-carved panelled and moulded wainscotting have 
been carefully restored and replaced, and the ancient 
and medieval spirit of the hall has been retained, and 
combined with modem ideas of convenience and com- 
fort. This mansion-house and demesne belonged at one 
time to the Massys of Grafton, from whinn it was pur- 
chased about the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
by Sir Peter Warbnrton, one of his Majes^s justices 
ot the Common Pleas. Sir Peter resided about the 
year 1589 in a mansion in Watergate Street, Chester, 
called the '*Black Hall," formeriy known as the "Giey 
Friars." He rebuilt and greaUy eidarged Grafton 
Hall, which is a stately mansion with bay windows, 
gables, tall chimneys and turrets, exhibiting a very 
fine example of the domestic architecture of Uie early 
part of the seventeenth century. 

It is interesting to note that while opening the wall 
of the vestry of St Mary's Church, Stockport, to 
examine one of the flues, there was found the ancient 
entrance, with steps and porch almost perfect, to the 
pmrvise<x upper chamber of the vestry, a sketch of 
which was taken, and is now in possession of Mr. 
H. Heginbotham, J. P., for use in the forthcoming 
part of the Historv of Stockport. A certain portion 
of the ancient chancel, which contains an almost 
unique specimen of sedilia and piscina, was restored 
by the late rector some five-and-twenty years ago. 
During the progress of the work the recumbent effigy 
of a former rector of Stockport — Richard de Vernon-^ 
which was some years ago conveyed to Poynton 
Church, has been restored by Lord Vernon, and, after 
undergoirig necessary repairs, it has been placed in the 
same position whidi it once held within the altar 
rails. 

The town of Northallerton was in a somewhat ex- 
cited state on the announcement that the youths of 
the place were going to " ride the stang'^ for a married 
man and a woman, who had, it was alleged, elo^d, 
but who returned to their respective homes, llie 
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procession started at the back of tlie town, near the 
residence of one of the allied offenders, but as soon as 
it reached the main street a number of policemen made 
a charge at the waggon which contamed the effigies 
of the parties, and after a fierce struggle they suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of them, and couYeyed 
them to the police station. After the loss of their 
effigies the party, which numbered upwards of 600^ 
paraded the streets carrying banners, bearing the 
inscription " Welcome home, Mary and Thomas," on 
the route they sang "Home, Sweet Home,*' with an 
original chorus appropriate to the runaways. 

Captain Conder, R.E., who brought the survey of 
Western Palestine to a successful i^ue, set out upon 
a similar enterprise in Eastern Palestine in the spring 
of last year, accompanied by Lieutenant Mantel! and 
Messrs. Black and Armstrong. A revolt amon^ the 
Druses of the Hauran made it necessary to be^n in 
the south ; and in spite of difficulties arising with the 
authorities at Constantinople, a survey was accom- 
plished, extending over 500 square iniles, equal to 
that already done in the west, and which before long 
will be presented to the public on the scale of one in^ 
to the mile. Canon Tristram has discovered many 
cromlechs and rude stone monumeiUs. Captain 
Conder has discovered very many more, establishing 
the fact that this part of Moab was a great centre of 
the form of religions worship of which these monu- 
ments are the remains. Captain Conder has sug- 
gested identifications for 2$aal Peor, the field of 
Zophim, and other Biblical places previously un- 
known. He has collected much Arab folk-lore with 
tribe marks and additions. He has found a most re- 
markable building of Persian character in Arminan, 
and has brought home photosraphs, drawings, and 
plans of great value. Besides the survey in the East^ 
ne has discovered Kadesh, the capital of the Hittites, 
measured the Siloam tunnel, and planned what he 
thinks may be nothing less than the real Holy 
Sepulchre. 

An interestmg discovery has been made in the 
course of the excavations in the Forum at Rome. In 
removing the causeway passing across the area in 
front of the Arch of Septimus Severus, the remains 
of an ancient and forgotten church, now recc^nized as 
that of Santa Maria in Foro, have been found be- 
neath the road. The church, which is of smaU size, 
was constructed within the western porticoes of the 
Basilica Julia and on the ancient level. 

The following archseological specimens have been 

? resented to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society : — 
'he skull of Theodorianus of Noruentum, taken out 
of a stone coffin found on the Mount about iSoo, by 
Mr. W. Driffield, Huntington ; a Roman urn, orna- 
mented with a hunting scene, found in Blossom Street, 
by Ladv Clark ; and two bullets, &c, found at St 
Michael-le-Belfrey when it was restored by the Rev. 
C. B. Norcliffe, Langton. 



Correspondence, 

MAXWELL OF MUNCHES. 

(VL86.) 

Your correspondent will find some interesting par- 
ticulars of the early history of Caerlaverock Ou tie, 
and of the family of Constable-Blaxwell, in Burke's 
History of tkt Commomers^ voL i. p. 31^, under the 
heading " Constable-Bfaxwell, of Evenngham and 
Carlaverock." Hirondells Volant. 



LOUSE HALL, DEVONSHIRE AND 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

(v. 29.) 

In some "Devon and Cornwall Notes," which ap- 
peared in the May number of The Antiquary, the 
Rev. H. Friend mentions having met with the name 
Louse Hail^ near Ashburton, and repeats the accepted 
tale respecting the ori^ of the name. Singuurly 
enough, a day or two smce, in examining some old 
books which have lately come into my possession, I 
found* between the leaves of one of the volumes, a 
curious old print, the title of which at once recalled to 
my thouf;hts Mr. Friend's note as above, and his own 
communications to me. The print represents an old 
woman, whose nose and chin nearly meet. She 
has on her head a tall steeple-crowned hat, under- 
neath which is a linen cap, around her neck a frilled 
ruflf; she has a dark dress, with white apron tied round 
the waist, and white cuffs. In one hand she holds a 
drinking cup, and in the other a larger utensil of the 
same characteri not unlike a quart pot. A house U 
represented partially surrounded by trees, with a 
green in firont, on which are various pedestrians and 
others, while two persons, who are seen approaching 
the houses have a somewhat clerical garb. Over the 
house is the inscription Louse Hall, and under- 
neath the picture is the following inscription : — 

" Mother Louse, of Louse Hall, near Oxforu. 

You laugh now Goodman Two Shoes, but at what ? 

My Grove, my Mansion House, or my dun Hat ? 

Is it for that my loving Chin and Snout 

Are met, because my Teeth are fallen out ? 

Is it at me, 6r at my Ruff you titter ? 

Your Grandmother, you Rogue, nere wore a fitter: 

Is it at Forehead's Wrinkle, or Cheeks* Furrow; 

Or at my Mouth, so like a Coney-Burrough ? 

Or at t^ose Orient Eyes that nere shed tear. 

But when the Excisemen come, that's twice a-year ? 

Kiss Me and tell me true, and when they fail. 

Thou shalt have laiger Potu and stronger Ale." 

Dividing the lines in the centre of the plate is a shield 
of anns, bearing ** Three iice passafU,'^ and motto the 
same, crest an Mepct^ 

It is fiirther stated that the print is *' Engraved from 
the Original Print by David Loggan. Price 78. fid. 
Published by C. Johnson." There is no date. The 
size of the print is about lo in. by 7 in. Possibly 
some of your correspondents may recognize it from 
the above, and be able to furnish additicusal in* 
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formation respectiog this Oxford odebrityy and Mr. 
Friend (who Is about to remove to the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford) may find the means to extend his 
researches in that district 

W. H. K. Wrioht, 
Plymouth. Editor of JVlet/em Antiquary, 



CHURCHWARDEN'S (OR CONSTABLE'S) 

ACCOUNTS. 

(iv. 23I-377, ▼!. 8S.) 

I began to demir of getting a satisfactory answer 
to my queries till Quidnunc's letter appeared in 
your August part. 

I find on reference that he is right in his statement 
that the ComtaU^s (and not the Churckwardm's) 
Accounts contain the words which pizzled me, as 
I have never found them in use (neither written nor 
spoken) elsewhere. I thank him for his correction, 
as well as for his ludd explanation. 

I have now another inquiry to make, which should 
perhaps come under the heading of 

"Parish Registers." 
In Bum's " Registrum Ecdesin Parochtalis" (Lon- 
don, 1829), amongst much, often amusing, and 
always interesting matter, I find the following 
extract fiom the Rasters of Loughborough : — 

*' 155 1. June. The Svfot, caUed New Acquain« 
tance^ alias Stoupe Knave sjid Know thy Master, 
h&pn. the 24th ot this month." 

What is the meaning of this entry? 

Considering what a vast amount ofgemral as well 
as Ucal information these old Parish Accounts and 
Registers contain, is it not a pity that something 
cannot be (or ir not) done to insure their preserva- 
tion? 

H. C. L 



THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS, 
(vi. 61-65, »3*-4. «30-i.) 

Mr. Hsil is, I fear, disposed to make short work of 
roe as a trespasser on his own manor. That it is his 
own manor I readily admit, for he has made it so by 
his scholarly and patient researches, for which his- 
torians should owe him a debt of gratitude. But 
though I would not claim for a moment to compete 
with Mr. Hall in the knowledge of that intricate 
si^ject which he has made his special study, I ven- 
tured to question, as I still question, whether he has 
not, in his righteous zeal against slovenly historians, 
been unduly narsh in his criticisms on the work of 
my friend, Professor Stubbs. 

It is of the all-important negotiations of 1303 that 
these two authorities take such diametrically opposite 



'*The great object of 
the Crown was not to get 
a present advance on the 
wool customs, but to setde 
permanently the scale of 
the charge upon wines 
and menmndise— of the 
parvse custumse, not the 
masMe custumse." — ^Mr. 
Hall, antff p^ 64* 
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In dealing with this 
question, Professor Stubbs 
has stated that the object 
of this * colloquium' was to 
gain the consent of the 
Knglish merchants to an 
increase in the custom 
on wool« woolfells, and 
leather/'— Mr. Hall, ante, 

p. ^3) 



Here, I maintain, Professor Stubbs is right, and Mr. 
Hall as distinctly wrong. And this I prove (i) ^ 
historical evidence — ^viz,, that the Crown's two previous 
desperate efforts, under the pressure of its financial 
difficulties, those namely of 1294 and 1297, had both 
been avowedly and indisputably directed to the same 
coveted object of "an increase m the custom on wool, 
woolfells, and leather," and had ignored the "parvae 
custumae." (a) By internal evidence-^ynz,, tiiat, as I 
have shown {ante, p. 133), the Crown was obviously 
here endeavouring tojpur^ase this coveted concession 




more so if (as seems here to have been ue case) the 
commutation was based on a low average.* I repeat 
then that "the conunutation of its right of undefined 
'prises' on general merchandise for a defined and 
limited scale was, instead of a gain (as implied by 
Mr. Hall), an actual loss, not omy (as is obvious) in 
money, but also, and specially, in prerogative** 
(p. 133). It is Mr. Hall, therefore^ and not Professor 
Stubbs, who has " missed the point" of the negotia- 
tion, nor has he attempted to reply to me on this 
question, but contents hunself with saying, " I cannot 
allow that he (Mr. Round) upsets any of my facts." 

Again, Mr. Hall savs of Professor Stubbs, that 
his "gravest mistake" is in implying that "any 
attempt to go beyond it (the fixed prizage) could only 
be looked on. as an unjust and arbitrary extortion" 
(p. 64). On this pointf I proved that, on Mr. HaU*s 
own showing* his "prizage of wines'* was rigidly 
limited (not indeed l^ statute, but) by prescription, 
and that this prescriptive limitation could be traced 
back to the earliest times of which we have reccurd. 
To adopt, like himself, an illustration from the in- 
come-tax, those with less than /150 income pay 
nothing, those with more than j^iSo and less than 
/400 pay on one scale, and those with more than 
£400 on another (compare p. 64). The prizage claim- 
able from any given cax^ could be determined as 
accurately as the tax due nom any given income, and 
to exact more would, in either case, be "an unjust 
and arbitrary extortion." 

As Mr. Iiall admits that he "tried to prove too 
much," in re the aox. rate, I need not remind him that 
he has not rebutted the original evidence I adduced 
from Irish records. 

Again, I ventured to point out that Mr. Hall's 
statement that — 

" In the more authentic of the two last-mentioned 
instruments, the Crown had reserved its rights to its 

* As the prizage on the prizable cask would seem, 
according to Mr. Hall, to have been worth "at least" 
40r.; it wiU be seen that, taking one cargo with 
another, 9/. a cask would be a favourable conunuta- 
tion. But, honestly (to quote Mr. Hall's words), "I 
should be ashamed to confess the time or labour that 
I have bestowed" on trying to understand his views 
on prizage and "firectagium^' on p. 65, or his explana- 
tion of them on p. 231. I can only hope that others 
have been more fortunate. 

t I readily admitted that on the particular point of 
"one cask out of every two," Pn^essor Stubbs waa 
mistaken* .- ^ 
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'ancient aids and prizes dae and accustomed.'* 
Therefore it stiU enjoyed ike cmsiom on wodi and hides 
as r^niated in ia75, ^^ >^ *^ ^^ ^® ancient 
prizaee upon wines, and a discretionary toll npon all 
incr^andue" (p. 63), was a mm seauitmr^ as its r^ht. 

'^To 'the custom on wool and Slides' was speaaUy 
and nominsHm reserved in a Ai/«r Article (VII.).** To 
tliis Mr. Hall can only retort — " As I mentioned no in« 
dividual Artida (!) M the confirmatio cliartaruiiL I do 
not see the point of Mr. Roimd's ' nomsogmitmrJ * The 
point that Mr. Halt had here deduced, the ri^ht to the 
'* custom*' from thet to the ** aids and prises/* is» how- 
ever, an important oao on his showinj^, for he rightly 
reminds us f p. 64) that the " distinction between the 
custom and the prizage was everjrwheie maintained ia 
contemporary relations." 

Lastly, it is a pity that before proclaiming so con- 
fidently--*'! cannot see thai Mr. Kound has made one 
point, or elucidated a amgle difficulty,'* Mr. Hall did 
not make himself better aoonainted with the elementary 
facts of history. To my hint that "the maltolte of 
1997, surely f<Jlowed *the episode of the refractory 
earls* instead of • produeing ' it " he briefly retorts 
that ** any decent history will diow that ' the maltolte 
of 1397 ' was prior to the * episode of the refractory 
carls,* and did {infer eiia) produce it." Now Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, as will be admitted by all scholars, has 
made this period peculiarly his own, and it b probable 
that (J^e Mr. Hall) his history of it is at least a 
*' decent " one. His statements are here supported by 
ahmM^ant references to original authorities, and they 
are dear. The writs to 2ke Baronage were issued 
16th January, llie Barons assembled at Salisburv 
24th Fcbmary.+ The " episode of the refractory earls ** 
followed almost immediately. "TheCoundl broke 
up in dismay,'* and the Barons prepared for war.$ 
'* The provocation and the ezigencv of the occasion 
were too much for*' Edward, and he issued his edict 
for the seizure and maltc^e 23Td April.*1 Mr. Hall 
will find the same version in the Select Charters (p* 
479), or the Early Plantagtneis (p. 338). His own 
version is indeed one of those vulgar errors which he 
is so laudably eager to correct, and it has been heed- 
lessly accepted by Hume and by Pearson, and also by 
the mndHlenounced Hallam. But then, as Mr. Hall 
severely reminds us, *' we, most of us, are content to 
fake our history from the popular historian of the day," 
and it is to be feared th^ in this instance, he must 
have taken Ms^ from Green's History of the En^ish 
People. 

I regret that it is the opinion of so excellent a scholar 
'^that Mr. Round should have rather wasted his 
enei^es,* for if 1 was clearly wrong on some points, 
Mr. Hall, I would submit, was at firalt on others, 
and it is surely from the friction of owAicting 
that we obtain the spark of historic truth. 

Brighton. J. H. ROUND. 



SIR JOHN GAYER. 

Will any reader of The Antiquary give me in- 
formation about the relations and descendants of Sir 

• This is a quotation from Artick VI. of the Con- 
firmatao. 
t Const, Iltst, iii. 131. :: lb. 133- § ^« >54* 



John Gayer, the founder of the "Uon Sermon,* 
preached yearly at thechardi of S. Katherine Cree, 
Leadenhall-street. ChaklIS F. COX.E. 

Flint Fields Caterham. 



BRASSES. 

Following the suggestion of Mr. Sparvel-Bavly and 
the example of Messrs. H. W. Birch and Herbert P. 
Home, I b^ to supply a list of corrections of recent 
date to Mr. Haines' " List of Monumenfal Brasses" 
ia respect of the county of Kent I shall be glad to 
supply farther corrections for the same county, and for 

others from time to time. 

C. G. R. Bi&CH. 
Brancaster Rectoiy. 

Kent. 

Addington. — Add I. Master Richard Charlis in 
armour, 1378, lower part of elligy lost, with marg. 
inscri. S.C. 2. A man in armour, c. 1445, smaliy 
inscri. lost, relaid, S.C. ^ Robert Watton, Esq., 
son and heir of Wm« Watton, Esq., lord of manor 
and patron of church, 1470, in helmet, and wife, 
Alice, dan. of John Clerk» one of the Barons of the 
King's Exchequer, S.C. 

Aldington, — John Weddeol, gentihnan, in armour, 
1475, and wife • • • . inscri. mutilated. Karew 

Ash'by-Wrotham. — I. Ridiaxd Galon, rector, hf. 
eff. 1465. Chancel. 2. Inscription to Wm. Hodsoll 
of Soitthashe, gent 1586^ arms cat in stone. Nave. 
f Aylesford, — Add Inscription to Fatricke Savage, 
cook to Sir Wm. Sedlev, bom in Ireland, dec. at 
Aylisford, 1625, set. 57, left £U> to poor of parish, 
;^io to repairs of churchy 20 shillings V) enlaige- 
raent of Cup for Holy Communion, and 6r. &/. to 
buy a doth tor Holy Communion. Nave. 

Jiirling. — ^Wftter Mylyt, receiver to Loid Bnrga- 
vennv, 1529, with four sons, maiginal inscription. 
South aisk. 

^nsAmni.— The date of No. III. is 1524. Brasses 
all relaid in chancel. 

Qrtat Chart, — No. VII. had five wtrei^ whose aims 
ate cat in stone:. The three kneelisg efligies l>elow 
are those of his daughten^ ElliaiKM; Bridget, and 
Mary. 

Chels^ieU, — ^There is another small priest, c. 1420, 
loose, with fragmenU of a marginal inscription in 
English. In No. I. the cmcifik is lost except the base, 
the whole effigy of S. John and thai of S. Mary. 
Two scrolls remain inscribed ** Sails men x-ts est.** 
Nob III. remains, two of the sons being ecclesiastics 

CherHom. — ^All are now mural. 

CAamsmi^.—A modem inscription aaoibes the bcass 
mentioned to Griffin Ffoyd, rector, 1596. Add In- 
scription to John Lennard, gent 1556^ wilk shield, 
now muraL South aisle. 

Deal, Upper.-^h^ Anne, infant chiM of Thos. 
Cottsant, pson of Dcole^ and Jndeth, his wife, 1606k 
ChanoeL 

Dowmu — Add Man in dril dits% with andace, and 
wife, c. 1400, inscri. lost, iclaid. ChanceL Perhaps 
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John Petle and wife Christiana. No. III. has 
disappeared. 

/^rffiM^^iMT.— Add Inscription 'to Hcniy Far- 
brace, M.A., vicar of Famtngham and rector of 
Ightham, who left 40s. annually to the poor of either 
parish, 1601. Chancel. 

Faversham. — Coirections so nnmerous as to require 
separate notice. 

Fordwuh,^kAA Inscription to Catherine, daughter 
and heir of Wm. Wickham, of South Mimmes, £sq.» 
and wife to Valentine Norton, gent. i6i(^ set. ai. 
Chancel. 

Goodncstmu.-^T^t effigies of No. II. and III. 
remain. Na IV. is lost. All brasses relaid north 
and south in north chancel. The date of Na III. 
is 1558. 

harrietshatH.—^wsaxoAyVtM^ of Edward Parthoriche, 
Esquire, 1603, with one son and two daus., qd. pi. 
kng, mur. South chancel. Inscription to John 
Griwnell, senior, 1638. 

Ilanirts, Upper,--^o. II. cff. lost. No. IV. For 
Preston, read raston. 

Hrjtr.^^Q. I. is in chancel. No. IV. mural in 
t owcr. The small cross to Ilcnry Bwllayen has been 
rc»loie<l and relaid with the inscription (by a Norfolk 
artist, c 1530) close to the tomb of his father (No. II.). 

//«w//i. — The female effigy of No. II. is now 
fastened down. 

Iliffion A'ir^j'.— Add a lady, c. 1460. South 
tianscpt. A very gooil brass. 

MluttUw, — A civilian, c. 1510. 

/^^vi.— Na I. is in nave. No. II. in cbancel 
with a sl)ield. No. III. is in chancel on same slab as 
Na V. engraved, c. 158a No. IV. cannot be found. 
No. V. has a recumbent effigy on the same qd. pi. 
Add Inscription to Stephen Towsc, gont., married 
Ann, widow of Rich. Waller, Esq., of Hall Place, 
alias Ilollingdcn, 161 r, mural, chancel. 

LudJ^sdemn. — ^A man in armour, legs mutilated, 
c. 1450, now mural, loimerly on an altar tomb. 
Perhaps James Montacnte, Esq., 1452. 

Mauhtone, Charles Museum. — i. A priest, with 
chalice and wafer, c. 1520. 2. A lady, c. 154a 

Minster^ Isle of 5-4^^.— This very curious bcass 
has been recently restored by Mr. Waller. 

/^ainAam.-^Add III. A female figure, husband lost, 
with four daughters, c. I490. Chance*. IV. Wm. 
Anchcr, Esq., 1514, now mural, North Chapel. In- 
scriptions to I. James Donet, Esq., 1409. Chance). 2. 
A scroll, loose, c. ijoo^ inscribed " uiuentes in came 
orate p defilct* quia moriemini." 3. Christopher 
(iarlick, vicar, "inducted into ye cure" 1571, died 
»S93' Chancel. 

SnotflauJ, — Add John, son of " Lancaster Herald, 
Esq.*' 1 44 1, head lost, small, now mural. Chancel. 
The effigies of No. III. are about 1520, and iM?/con- 
nected with the inscription to Wm. Tilghman and his 
wives, 1541. 

Sfourn»autA,—V{m, Mareys, M.A., ♦•Clcricus," 
Rector, in academical dress, 1472. Chancel. 

Tilmansioue. — Richard Fogg, Esq., in civil dress, 
wife Anna, who placed memorial, one son and three 
daughters, 1598, kng. mur. Chancel. 

(ipehurrh. — A civili.an and wile^ hL effs. c. 137a 
North chancel. 



Perhaps these few addition to «' Haines' Monu- 
mental-Brasses" may be of use, as none of them are 
mentioned there. 

Hbbtfordshi&b. 

Great AmtueU^ St. j^hn BapHsfs.^l. A priest. 
Formerly on floor oi chancel; removed thence in 
1838, and screwed to a board ; it now hangs on the 
wall of the mive on the south side of the chancel arch. 
No inscription. Date about 1400. 

II. A man and two wives, with seven children. 
Man's heady some children, and inscription missing. 
The effigies of the wives were discovered in 18&1 in 
an old chest in the Vestry, the slab was then taken up 
from the tower, where it lay bclbie^ and fixed in the 
north wall of the nave. Date about 1500. 

III. Discovered at the same time as the effigies in 
No. II. A Greek inscription and coat-of-arms in 
memoiy of Anthony Maukes, a former vicar, on south 
wall 0/ nave. Date 1684. 

There are also two mural inscriptions of tlie be- 
ginning of this century to former vicars. 

G. IlussiY. 
Secretary Ilaileybury Antiq. Soc. 



BUCKIKGHAMSHIRB. 

Amersham.^-AW the brasses are now mural. 
Chicheley, — No. II. is now mural. 
Ne7upart Pa^nelL — ^The biass is now loose. 

MiDDLESSX. 

Haehney. — ^The brasses are now in the N.E. porch 
of the church. 

Northamptonshire. 

Higham Ferrers.'^^Q&. V. and VII 'are at the 
vicarage. 

Surrey. 

Betchworth. — No. I. is now nraral. 

At yVittershwtt^ in Kent, is a small civilian brass. 

V. W. Mauchan 
Cbpton, nth Jan. 188a. 
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WILLIAM WARD, VICAR OF 
WALSALL, 1571. 

The earliest vicar's signature in the parish register 
is that of WilKam Ward, 1571. I shoukl be glad of 
any information as to his ancestry and antecedents. 

X. 



A Jester's Wagiil 

Can any historical John Timbs failbrm me of the 
particulars of, or aumorities for, the following : la 
Bruges (?), a French duke, wagered a sum of money 
that his jester would eat a shoulder of mutton whife 
the town clock was striking twelve. The feat was 
accomplished, not without great difficulty. 

A. B. 
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Enclose 4//. for the First 12 Words ^ and td, for each 
Additional Three tVords. All replies to a number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope^ with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

Note. — All Aduertisemmts to reach the office by 
the 15M of the month, and to be addressed— The 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 

The Manager tuishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot nndertahe to forward post cards, or letters, 

unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 

• advertiser. 

For Sale. 

Antograph Letters : a Laige and Choice Collection 
of Autographs for Sale at reasonable prices. List, 
post free. Signatures very cheap. — F. Barker, 15, 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Autograph Letters of Carlyle. Two for Sale, 
cheap, one dated November 22, 1 848, addressed to 
W. iiaccall, Esq., court size^ written on two sides 
of paper ; Uie otner 4tO| dated 15th October, 1815, 
addressed to Bazil Montague^ Esq. ; seal, post 
marks, &c., complete; together with Two Letters to 
the late Mr. Overy, signed by Mary Carlyle, 5 Feb- 
ruary, 1881, and Mary Carlyle Aitldn, dated July 17, 
1879. — ^W. E. Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower 
Tooting. 

Coins : a number of Greek, Roman, and English, for 
Sfde. List on application. — ^W. Davis, 13, Suffolk 
Street, Birmingham. 

On a Raft and Through The Desert, by Tristram 
T. Ellis: The Narrative ofan Artist's Journey through 
Northern Syria, &c., large paper edition, 25 copies 
only printed, numbered and signed by the author, the 
proofs of etchings taken before the copper plates 
were steel-faced, printed on Whatman's thick white 
hand-made paper, 4to, bound in vellum, 3 vols., 
38 etchings, with map. Copy No. 1, published at 
ffi 6r. What offers ^— An Episode in the Life of 
Mrs. Rachel Erskine, Lady Grange, detailed by her- 
self in a letter from St. KUda, January 10^ 1738, and 
other general papers by the late David Laing, re. 
printed from the proceedings of the Society of Anti. 
quaries, Edinbuigh; 36 copies only printed, 14 pp. 
with/KiMii/^, 11. 6</.— Willis's Current Notes, 1855* 
doth, 2s, 6d, ; full of interesting Notes on Antiquities, 
Biography, &c. — Pickering's Tasso, 2 vols. ; bante, 
2 vols. ; Milton, i vol. ; Horace, I vol. Cheap. 
—190, Care of Manager. 

Curiously Carved and Paneled Old Oak Hutch, 
261. — ^List of out-of-Print books sent for inspection. — 
Mr. Shaw, Writtle, near Chelmsford. 

Vitmvius Britannicus, with 200 large folio plates 
br OolinCampbell, Esq. " Sold over against Douglass' 
Coffee House, London, 171 7." Folio, bound in red 
morocco. Complete in 9 vols. — Also, Art of De- 
signing, illustrated, 4to, published by Sam. Harding, 
1741.^104, Care of Manager. 

Ruskin : Modem Painters, ist edition, in splendid 
conditioii, ;f 30. — Giotto and his Works in Padua , 



£1 IS, — Evenings at Haddon Hall, 181,— J. Lucas, 
Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

Antiquary, vols. i. and ii, bound, 41. each ; vols, 
iii. and iv., unboimd, y, each. — R. C. Stoneham, 
Beredens, Cranham, Brentwood, Essex. 

Lieut.-General Cromwell's letter to the Honourable 
W. Lenthal, Esq., Speaker, House of Commons, 1648; 
Speech of J. P^m, Esq., after the summing up of 
thie chaige of High Treason against Thomas. Earie of 
Strafford, 1641 ; His Highness' Speech to the Parlia- 
ment in the Painted Chamber at their Dissolution, 
January 22, 1654 ; The Humble Representation and 
Remonstrance of Divers Freemen of England well 
affected to Parliaments, To the Right Honourd)le 
the Council of Officers of the Army, 1659. Price 
I2s, 6d. for the four tracts. — Chas. Dickens' All 
the Year Round, publisliers* binding good as new, 
vols. xix. and xx., and the first 4 vols., new 
series, price 15/. — Notes and Queries, in parts, for 
*8S5, 5J. ; January to October, 1856, y. 6d.— 
Gentleman's Magazine, in parts, 1877-9-80, price 
los. 6</.— Sunday Magazine, m parts, 1865-8 & 1870, 
price 7/. 6d. — J. M. Smith, Carolgate, Retford. 

Chap Books and Book Plates. — 190, Care of 
Manager. 

Comic England, Sponge, Table Book, Omnibus, 
Oliver Twist, Nickleby, Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
Newcomes ; all fine, and clean in original parts. — 
Grimaldi, 2 vols. 1838, cloth, uncut — Life in London, 
1833. — My Sketch Book, original, uncut, coloured 
copy. — Ritson's Select Songs, 3 vols. 1783. — Christ- 
mas Carol, 1st edition, very fine. — ^Also several other 
Cruickshank, Dickens and Lever Books in clean 
state. — ^The Bookhuntcr, Edition de Luxe — ^Tuet^s 
Bartolozzi and his Works. — Several fine tst EUlitions of 
Bewick, Rowlandson, Byron, Tennyson. — 206, Care 
of Manager. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens for Cash or Ex- 
change Roman Coins. — 205, Care of Manager. 

Gentleman's Magazine, 1835 to 1857, in numbers 
or vols. — Z90, Care of Manager. 

Portrait of Milton, small folio size, by White- 
First Edition of Paradise Lost, 1667. — Ainsworth's 
Tower of London, and Mervyn Clitheroe, 1st Editions. 
— Dickens* The Chimes and Christmas Carol, ist 
Editions.— J« Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, 
South Hackney, E. 

Charles Balguy, Epistola de Morbo Miliari,London, 
1758.— S. O. Addy, Geoiige Street, Sheffield. 

Chap Books and Book Plates. — 190^ Care of 
Manager. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. n 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers j 
of old books. Will purchase or exchange. — J. M., ' 
I, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. — ^Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
witn the county. — ^J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Cowper's Poem on Receipt of his Mother's Picture 
1708. — Robinson Crusoe, 17x9. — Milton's Poems, 2 
VOLS. 1645.— -Johnson's Prince of Abissinia, 2 vols. 
1759.— 190, Care of Manager, 
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